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lii  itie  Hoose  of  Bepresefitatives  ot  ttie  Onited  Stales, 

HARCH  3d,  1864. 


The  House  liavlng  under  consideration  the  J oint  I^ollition^^ 
(H.  E.,  No.  37,)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  •^pasuiy  t(); 
sell  any  sui-plus  gold  in  the  Treasury, 

Mr.  Stebbins,  of  K ew  York,  said : 

Mk.  Speaker,  when  the  proposition  -w-as  mti^oduced  into  this^ 
House  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Tuaasury  to,  sell,  the^ 
surplus  gold  which  had  accumulated  ?ind  wliicb  was  aQQumulat-- 
ing  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  beyond  ih(^  amoimt 
demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  Treasury  aud  the  requirementsi 
of  the  law,  I  took  the  occasion  to  declart^cji(^t  I  could  nofe^regard 
the  question  from  any  other  point  of  \'t.QW.  than  its  bearing --^pon 
the  great  interests  of  the  Government:  and' of  the  people.    I  Mt\ 
constrained  to  forget  my  hostility  to. s^. paper-money  system,  and; 
w^as  only  willing  to  remember  th^.  Qireumstanees  supposed  to 
have  compelled  its  introduction  ibayi^g  the.  period  of  the  war. 
Great  wars  having  always  been  carried  on  under  sucli  a  system, 
this  country  could  not  hope  to  be  an  e^^ception  to  the  rule.    I  do, 
not,  therefore,  now  propose  to.  diseuss  the.  system  itself,  nor  at-, 
tempt  to  point  out  its  imperfectibns,.  I  desire  to  see  notliing  but; 
the  cardinal  facts  that  we  are  in-.the-midst  of  a  civil  war  i  that  men. 
and  money  are  necessary  for  its.  prosecution ;  that  the>nationalj 
life  must  be  preserved,  the  honor  of  our- arms  sustained;  and' the:, 
integrity  of  the  laws  of  the-  United  States  vindioated..  A  finan^ 
cial  system,  the  offspring  of  this  great  necessxty,  has  grown  ^^p. 
It  has  been  in  operatioii  &r  the  pa&t  thre^  jQars*.  It  is.  inter- 
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woven  in  every  part  of  our  industrial  system.  "We  cannot 
abolish  it  if  we  would ;  we  ought  not  to  do  so  if  we  could.  We 
must  wait  for  peace  to  prevail  before  w^e  undertake  to  pull  down 
the  structure  and  build  up  another.  To  imdermine  and  destroy 
it  now,  is  to  bury  the  nation  under  its  ruins. 

The  introduction  of  the  pending  legitimate  and  necessary  reso- 
lution, gave  rise  to  a  very  remarkable  debate.  The  resolution 
"was  opposed,  because  it  conferred  fresh  and  enlarged  powers  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  injurious  effects  of  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  gold  in  the  Treasury,  as  shown  in  its  advance 
and  price,  and  the  consequent  advance  in  the  prices  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  were  not  denied ;  but  these  evils  w^ere  not 
considered  so  important  as  the  consequences  which  might  flow 
from  increasing  the  Secretary's  powers.  The  Government  was 
actually  the  unwilling  instrument  of  the  speculators  on  the  sea- 
board, and  v^as  in  the  position  of  the  capitalist  who  is  lending 
money  upon  gold  to  advance  its  value;  was  hoarding  gold 
beyond  its  requirements,  making  it  daily  more  and  more  scarce 
in  the  market,  w^as  itself  depreciating  the  currency,,  and  feeding 
speculation ;  and  yet  this  House  was  disposed  to  consider  the 
passage  of  a  bill  directing  the  sale  of  the  sui-plus  on  hand  as  the 
greater  evil  of  the  two.  I  did  not  so  regard  the  subject.  I  felt 
that  the  national  credit  was  endangered  by  this  action  on  the 
gold  market,  and  I  was  in  favor  of  instructing  the  Secretary  to 
sell,  at  his  discretion,  all  the  surplus  he  had,  or  was  likely  to 
have,  over  and  above  the  requirements  of  his  Department.  I 
desired  him  to  be  so  instructed,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  his 
powers  in  the  direction  of  his  country's  necessities.  To  me,  his 
powers  lay  in  the  fact,  that  he  could  hold  the  gold  or  keej^  it  out 
of  the  market.  To  direct  the  sale  of  any  surplus  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  Treasury,  was  to  limit  and  restrict  his  powers. 

I  desired  to  protect  the  people  against  further  expansion,  to 
restrain  the  madness  of  speculation  that  was  holding  the  nation 
by  the  throat,  and  to  which  the  Government  at  the  moment  was 
an  unwilling  party ;  and,  sir,  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion. 
Reflection  lias  confirmed  my  previous  judgment.  But  I  pass 
from  the  further  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Each  day  has  added  to  the  testimony,  that  if  the  importations 
do  not  suddenly  diminish,  the  price  of  gold  will  advance  to 
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mncli  liiglier  points ;  speculation  receive  a  new  impulse ;  prices 
of  tlie  necessaries  of  life  rise  in  a  corresponding  degree ;  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  whole  matter  rest  upon  Congress  for  declin- 
ing to  disembarras  or  relieve  the  Government  from  a  position 
that  no  one  in  his  senses  ever  supposed  it  would  occupy. 

The  question,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  great  national  import- 
ance, second  to  none  now  influencing  our  action.  It  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  from  any  narrow  stand-point  of  any  political 
party.  It  shall  not  be,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  but  pnrely 
and  entirely  with  reference  to  its  practical  bearing  upon  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

Sir,  in  the  discussion  that  followed  the  introduction  of  this 
bill,  statements  were  made,  and  deductions  drawn  from  those 
statements,  which  have  passed  into  wide  circulation.  I  think 
them  calculated  to  swell  tlie  current  of  improvident  speculation, 
weaken  still  more  the  public  confidence,  depreciate  still  more 
the  public  credit,  advance  still  higher  the  price  of  the  precious 
metals,  increase  to  a  still  greater  degree  the  necessities  of  the 
Government,  and,  just  in  the  same  proportion,  add  to  the  bur- 
dens of  a  people  already  staggering  and  reeling  beneath  the 
weight  of  great  anxieties  and  expenses.  Dark  predictions  were 
uttered  of  speedy  national  bankruptcy,  and  solemn  warnings  of 
national  repudiation.  These  declarations  were  supported  by  ref- 
erences to  the  figures  of  our  public  debt.  The  currency  was 
declared  to  be  $1,000,000,000 !  In  my  judgment,  such  predic- 
tions and  statements  cannot  be  made,  in  this  House  or  anywhere 
else,  without  damage  to  the  public  credit  and  to  private  interests. 
Kor  can  they  be  without  their  eflfect  upon  the  thousands  of 
soldiers  in  the  field,  far  away  from  their  homes,  in  an  enemy's 
country.  They  look  to  Congress  to  build  up  the  national  credit, 
to  strengthen  it  if  it  is  really  endangered,  to  fortify  it  where  it 
needs  a  breastwork,  that  they  may  feel  secure  of  ample  supplies 
of  men  and  money  until  the  war  is  successfully  and  honorably 
terminated.  Sir,  with  all  my  objections  to  the  financial  system 
of  the  country,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  support  that  system 
mitil  the  war  is  over.  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man  in  this 
House,  to  labor  with  industrious  zeal  to  inspire  the  public  with 
confidence,  and  so  enable  the  Government  to  negotiate  its  loans 
and  meet  with  promptitude  all  its  ol)ligations. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  main  object  to-day  is  to  dissent  from  the 
statements  made  in  that  debate  as  to  the  facts  in  respect  to  the 
amount  and  condition  of  the  public  debt ;  to  protest  against  the 
deductions  drawn  from  them,  even  if  they  are  as  represented ; 
but  more  particidarly  to  show  tliat  there  is  nothing  up  to  this 
date  in  the  condition  of  the  debt  or  the  currency  which  justifies 
a  depreciation  of  from  thirty- three  and  a  third  to  forty  per  cent, 
in  the  latter,  as  against  gold  and  silver ;  or  warrants  the  improv- 
ident and  wicked  speculations  in  merchandise  and  commodities 
now  prevailing  in  the  Atlantic  cities  to  so  fearful  an  extent. 

For  the  purpose  of  doing  what  I  can,  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  on  these  most  important  points,  I  propose,  in  the  first 
place,  to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  the  late  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  page  17  of  the  report  to  tliis- 
Congress  we  find  the  following : 

"Tlie  limit  prescribed  by  law  to  the  issue  of  United  States 
notes  has  been  reached,  and  the  Secretary  thinks  it  clearly  inex- 
pedient to  increase  the  amount.  When  circulation  exceeds  the 
legitimate  requirements  for  real  payments  and  exchanges,  no  ad- 
dition to  its  volume  will  increase  its  value.  On  the  contrary, 
such  addition  tends  inevitably  to  depreciation ;  and  depreciation, 
if  addition  be  continued,  will  find  its  only  practical  limit  in  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  the  augmented  mass. 

"  When  Congress  authorized  the  creation  of  debt,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  form  of  United  States  notes,  and  impressed  on 
these  notes  the  qualities  of  a  circulating  medium,  its  action  was 
justified  by  the  disappearance  of  coin  in  consequence  of  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments;  by  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
medium  in  Avhich  taxes  could  be  collected,  loans  received,  and 
payments  made ;  and  by  the  obvious  expediency  of  providing 
that  medium  in  the  form  of  national  issues  instead  of  resorting 
to  the  paper  of  banks.  Under  the  circumstances  its  action  was 
wise  and  necessary ;  but  it  was  equally  wise  and  necessary  to 
limit  the  extent  of  the  issues  by  the  necessity  which  demanded 
them.  They  were  wanted  to  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by  the 
disappearance  of  coin  and  to  supply  the  additional  demands 
created  by  the  increased  number  and  variety  of  money  pay- 
ments. Congress  believed  that  $400,000,000  w^ould  suffice  for 
these  purposes,  and  therefore  limited  issues  to  that  sum. 

"  The  Secretary  proposes  no  change  of  this  limitation,  and 
places  no  reliance,  therefore,  on  any  increase  of  resources  from 
increase  of  circulation.   Additional  loans  in  this  mode  would, 


indeed,  almost  certainly  prove  illusory ;  for  diminished  value 
could  hardly  fail  to  neutralize  increased  amount. 

"Sufficient  circulation  having  been  already  provided,  the 
Government  must  now  borrow  like  any  other  employer  of  capi- 
tal temporarily  requiring  more  than  income  will  supply,  and ' 
rely  for  the  credit  which  will  secure  advantageous  loans  upon 
good  faith,  industrial  activity,  accumulated  though  not  immedi- 
ately available  capital,  and  satisfactory  provision  for  punctual 
payment  of  accruing  interest  and  ultimate  reimbursement  of 
principal." 

These  declarations  of  the  Secretary  are  conclusive  as  to  his 
opinions  and  designs.  His  opinions  are,  that  sufficient  circula- 
tion has  been  provided ;  that  it  cannot  be  increased  except  at 
the  hazard  of  swift  destruction  to  the  whole  system ;  that  no 
change  in  the  limitation  or  increase  of  the  circulating  medium, 
which  is  $400,000,000,  ought  to  be  considered  for  a  moment. 
Here  is  an  official  declaration  that  $400,000,000  of  currency 
have  been  supplied  and  are  the  outside  limit  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary will  consent,  although  the  law  allows  an  issue  of  $450,000,- 
000.  Ought  not  the  country  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  his  official  signature  ? 
"Where  are  we  to  get  the  facts  if  not  from  this  high  officer,  acting 
under  the  responsibilities  of  his  official  oath  ?  These  plans  of 
the  Secretary  commend  themselves  to  my  judgment  as  the  cor- 
rect steps  toward  a  healthy  and  sound  state  of  things.  They 
are  all  that  any  Democrat,  considering  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  existence  of  a  fearful  civil  war,  should  expect  or  de- 
mand. The  Secretary  has  a  right  to  the  support  of  this  House 
in  his  efforts  to  approach  a  more  solid  system  of  finance.  So 
long  as  he  seeks  to  caiTy  out  these  principles  I  shall  support 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  because  by  this  course  I  support 
the  best  interests  of  commerce  and  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men.  I  support  the  means  whereby  the  Government  hopes 
to  check  expansion,  reduce  exaggerated  prices,  restrict  specula- 
tion, restore  confidence  and  duninish  the  public  expenses.  Sir, 
holding  these  views,  nothing  could  justify  me  in  withholding 
my  aid  from  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  most  laudable 
effort  to  reduce  the  issue  of  paper  money  and  to  check  the  in- 
flation now  rushing  like  a  whiiiwind  over  the  couutiy,  and 
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that,  too,  mainly  throngli  ignorance  of  our  real  resources,  and 
of  tlie  exact  character  of  the  public  debt. 

On  page  8  of  the  Secretary's  report  we  find  the  estimated 
condition  of  the  public  finances  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1864,  and 
the  estimated  total  debt  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1865.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1864,  the  public  debt  will  be  $1,686,956,641,  of 
which  $400,000,000  is  currency.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1865,  it 
will  be  $2,231,935,190,  of  which  $400,000,000  is  still  to  be  cur- 
rency. It  follows,  then,  that  the  funded  or  merchantable  debt 
will,  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1846,  be  $1,286,956,641,  and  on 
1st  of  July,  1865,  $1,831,935,190,  without  the  $400,000,000  of 
currency.  It  will  be  remarked  that  I  class  all  but  the  $400,000j- 
000  legal  tender  as  funded  debt ;  that  I  assume  that  the  extreme 
limit  of  this  kind  of  money  has  been  reached ;  and  that  it  will 
never  be  exceeded ;  and  here  permit  me  to  repeat,  that  I  base 
this  emphatic  declaration  on  the  language  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
port, which  admits  of  no  other  interpretation. 

I  now  propose  to  make  this  clear  to  the  House  and  tp  the 
country.  The  $400,000,000  legal  tender,  recently  issued,  draw- 
ing five  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable  in  one  or  two  years,  and 
now  being  paid  out  by  the  Secretary,  is,  like  the  rest  of  the 
funded  debt,  a  merchantable  article,  partaking  of  the  character 
of  the  English  exchequer  bill.  It  varies  in  price  according  to 
the  value  of  money.  It  increases  in  value  daily  by  the  augmen- 
tation of  interest.  It  may  float  as  currency  for  a  few  days  after 
it  is  issued,  but  presently  it  is  absorbed  ;  it  disappears  from  the 
market.  At  its  maturity  it  must  be  paid.  It  differs  from  the 
currency  in  being  made  payable  at  a  given  date,  and  drawing 
interest  up  to  a  given  time.  The  debt  certificates  which  are 
paid  out  by  the  Secretary  are  also  merchantable.  They  are 
bought  and  sold  for  money.  They  occupy  the  same  relation  to 
the  capital  that  any  promissory  note  occupies.  They  are  made 
payable  at  specific  times,  and  draw  interest  at  six  per  cent. 
They  are  not  currency. 

The  long  loan  of  the  Government  is  like  any  other  funded 
debt ;  and  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  $1,600,000,000  of  debt  created 
thus  far,  but  $400,000,000  is  currency. 

The  national  bank  currency  act  for  the  creation  of  $300,000,000 
circulation  of  uniform  value  throughout  the  United  States  I  un- 
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derfitaud  aB  being  designed  to  supersede  the  existing  local  State 
bank  currency  of  the  country ;  that  it  is  simply  the  substitution 
of  one  plan  for  another — a  plan  which  is  regarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  most  suitable  in  time  of  war,  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  national  credit,  provide  a  means  for  the  sale  of  Government 
debt  in  considerable  quantities,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  as  well  as  the  gradual  displacement  oi 
the  legal  tenders.  It  does  not  look  to  an  increase  of  the  currency. 
The  new  system  comes  into  existence  as  the  old  system  expires. 
There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  for  alarm  from  this  source. 
Congress  may  be  called  upon  to  modify  the  law  of  the  last  ses- 
sion on  this  subject,  that  the  machine  may  work  with  perfect 
smoothness,  but  I  think  it  will  be  demonstrated  that,  as  the 
currency  of  the  State  banks  shall  cease  to  exist,  the  banks 
themselves,  by  enabling  laws,  or  by  other  processes,  can  readily 
pass  under  the  new  system.  It  therefore  follows  that  no  new 
device  for  the  creation  of  more  paper  money  is  to  be  found  in 
this  bill.  'Nor  am  I  prepared  to  say,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the 
introduction  of  the  legal-tender  currency  during  the  war  as  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  of  its  necessary  existence  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  for  a  time  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  that 
the  national  bank  currency  act  will  not  i^rove  to  be  a  wise  and 
beneficent  measure,  calculated,  as  suggested  by  the  Secretary,  to 
insure  an  early  return  to  specie  payments,  without  the  disorders 
and  convulsions  that  have  heretofore  followed  directly  in.  tho 
wake  of  great  financial  changes,  and  especially  such  a  change  as 
the  substitution  of  specie  payments  for  those  of  paper.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  this  great  question  is  certainly  demanded  by 
the  best  interests  of  the  people,  and  I  propose  to  give  it  the  best 
attention  of  which  I  am  capable  before  deciding  upon  my  future 
course  in  the  matter.  I  shall,  however,  examine  it  solely  on  its 
merits  in  connection  with  the  probable  wants  of  the  country 
growing  out  of  the  war,  and  broadly  as  a  question  of  finance, 
in  which  every  human  being  in  the  nation  is  directly  interested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  buy  the  funded  debt  of  the  United 
States  for  income.  They  buy  it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  created.  They  buy  it  on  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  on  its  resources,  on  the  present  and  pros- 
pective magnitude  of  its  population  and  its  productive  power. 
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They  buy  on  tlie  past  history  of  the  country,  on  its  rapid  growth, 
on  its  unsurpassed  prospects  for  the  future.  They  believe  in  the 
perpetuation  of  our  institutions  and  in  the  preservation  of  our 
national  unity.  They  believe  in  but  one  Government  over  our 
vast  domain.  They  believe  in  the  value  of  one  million  square 
miles  of  public  lands  west  of  the  Missomu  ;  in  the  thousands  of 
millions  of  mineral  wealth  folded  in  its  vast  embrace.  They 
believe  in  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad ;  in  an  exodus 
of  millions  of  men  to  the  Eocky  mountains,  prepared  with  their 
machinery  to  grind  them  to  powder,  and  extract  from  their 
prolific  sides  huge  volumes  of  treasure.  They  believe  in  the 
iron,  the  coal,  the  copper,  the  lead,  the  silver,  the  cinnabar,  and 
all  the  valuable  minerals,  both  metallic  and  alkaline,  which  they 
know  to  exist  in  unlimited  quantities  within  that  vast  region  of 
seven  hundred  millions  of  acres ;  but  if  they  are  willing  and 
eager  to  buy  the  funded  debt  of  the  nation  on  this  security, 
how  can  we  explain  the  sale  of  §400,000,000  cm'rency,  based  in 
reality  on  the  same  security,  at  thirty-three  and  a  third  to  forty 
per  cent,  discount  ?  "  There  is  more  in  this,  if  oiu'  philosophy 
could  but  find  it  out." 

Let  us,  however,  examine  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  confi- 
dence should  exist.  I  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  yqyj  remarkable 
and  highly  valuable  report  of  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  made,  in 
September  of  last  year,  to  the  International  Statistical  Congress 
at  Berlin,  on  the  resources  of  the  United  States — a  paper  that 
should  be  circulated  all  over  the  country — the  following  valu. 
able  statistics  on  the  subject  of  the  increase  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  when  compared  with  other  countries. 
The  population  of  France  increased  thirty-seven  per  cent,  in 
sixty  years,  from  1801  to  1861 ;  of  Prussia,  seventy-nine  per 
cent,  in  forty-five  years,  from  1816  to  1861 ;  of  England  and 
"Wales  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  per  cent,  in  sixty  years ; 
against  an  increase  in  the  United  States  of  five  hundred  and 
ninety-three  per  cent,  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  increase  of  the  national  wealth  within  the  last  ten  years 
is  thus  presented  in  the  same  report :  assessed  value  of  property 
actually  taxed  in  1850,  leaving  out  the  assessed  value  of  slaves, 
$6,174,780,000,  and  in  1860  $14,223,618,068;  leaving  an  in- 
crease in  the  de(;ade  of  $8,048,825,840.    Mr.  Eugglcs  thus 
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distributes  tliis  vast  increase  of  the  national  wealth  :  to  ISTew 
England  $735,754,244 ;  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  or  carrying  and 
commercial  States,  from  Kew  York  to  Maryland,  inclusive, 
$1,834,911,579  ;  and  to  the  food-producing  interior  itself,  embra- 
cing the  eight  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  $2,810,000,000. 

Now,  sir,  at  this  rate  of  increase,  in  1870,  six  years  hence,  we 
should  have  $35,000,000,000  of  national  wealth,  and  in  1880, 
in  only  sixteen  years,  $80,000,000,000. 

[In  view,  however,  of  the  unusual  and  exceptional  expenditure  of  the  existing  de- 
cade, embracing  a  period  of  war,  and  of  the  consequent  waste  of  labor  and  property 
it  might  be  safer  to  limit  the  actual  increase  of  assessed  property  to  the  rate  of 
increase  of  our  population,  now  reduced  by  experience  very  nearly  to  certainty 
That  rate,  as  established  by  Mr.  Ruggles'  report,  has  varied  very  little  from  33^ 
per  cent,  for  each  succeeding  decade  since  1790.  Reducing  the  increase  of  property 
to  that  rate  (and  excluding  slaves,  valued,  as  propertj",  in  1860  at  $1,936,000,000), 
the  residue  being  $14,300,000,000  in  1860,  would  become,  $19,066,000,000  in  1870  ; 
and  in  1880  (one  year  before  our  funded  debt  begins  to  be  payable),  $25,421,000,000. 

The  completion,  however,  within  the  present  decade,  of  railways  and  other  roada 
affording  adequate  and  speedy  access  to  our  gold-bearing  regions,  must  add  largely 
and  rapidly  to  the  increase  of  assessed  property.] 

Sir,  the  legal-tender  currency  of  $400,000,000,  if  divided 
equally  among  these  States,  to  be  paid  by  them  out  of  the  ac- 
tual increase  of  wealth  of  the  last  decade,  would  have  been  ex- 
tinguished in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1860,  and  the  bal- 
ance remaining  on  hand  of  increase  for  the  ten  years  preceding, 
would  have  been  the  enormous  sum  of  $7,748,000,000. 

These  figures  are  presented,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  show 
how  utterly  unimportant  is  this  amount  of  cm-rency,  when  re- 
garded or  examined  in  connection  with  the  nation's  ability  to  pay 
it.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  country  is  on  the  verge  of  hope- 
less ruin.  ]S^o,  sir.  Let  the  Secretary  only  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  to  the  language  of  his  report.  In  the  words  of  the 
poet,  the  nation 

"  Is  far  as  the  farthest  from  ruin ; 
The  fields  seem  to  know  what  their  master  is  doing; 
And  pasture  and  orcliard  and  cornfield  and  lea 
All  catch  the  infection,  as  generous  as  he." 

In  this  connection^  or  in  connection  with  that  vast  section  of 


this  country  wliicli  stretches  away  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Pacific,  so  forcibly  exhibited  in  the  report  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, let  me  request  my  colleague  from  !N"ew  York,  who  is 
filled  with  apprehension  of  coming  woe  in  the  shape  of  national 
ruin  growing  out  of  the  creation  of  $400,000,000  of  paper 
money,  to  pass  for  a  few  moments  from  this  Hall  to  the  foot  of 
the  great  marble  staircase  that  leads  to  the  upper  story  of  this  ^ 
building.  His  attention  will  be  arrested  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
by  a  magnificent  work  of  art  illustrating  the  declaration  of  the 
distinguished  Bishop  Berkeley — for  I  believe  this  country  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  that  brief  but  expressive  sentence — \Yest- 
ward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

Sir,  we  all  know  my  colleague  to  be  a  man  of  fine  imagina- 
tion and  of  quick  perceptions.  As  he  will  gaze  on  this  efibrt  - 
of  the  gifted  artist,  he  will,  in  spite  of  himself,  find  his  heart 
swelling  under  the  inspirations  that  will  sweep  unbidden  over  his 
kinder  nature  and  his  gentler  judgment.  He  will  gladly  acknowl- 
edge that  in  the  truths  of  to-day,  the  prophetic  declarations  of 
the  writer  of  that  sentence  have  been  already  realized.  The 
com'se  of  empire  has  been  westward.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  have  surged  over  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  like  a  flood, 
and  now,  like  the  tidal  pulses  of  the  sea,  are  rolling  backward 
again  east  to  the  Rocky  mountains  to  meet  the  still  rolling  west- 
ern waves  at  the  same  point.  On  the  sides  of  those  mountains, 
and  in  the  basins  and  valleys  which  they  create,  an  empire  of 
millions  of  human  souls  are  destined  ere  long  to  concentrate 
their  mighty  energies,  struggling  with  the  seaboard  for  su- 
premacy in  material  wealth.  Sir,  they  will  be  indorsers  of 
this  $400,000,000.  Twenty-five  millions  of  people  living  to-day 
have  made  these  bonds  or  obligations.  Forty-two  millions  of 
people  will  guarantee  them  in  1870.  Why,  sir,  that  is  only  six 
years  hence,  and  according  to  the  census  of  1860  fifty-six  millions 
will  look  after  the  debt  if  it  is  not  paid  in  1880,  only  sixteen 
years  hence,  backed  up  by  at  least  twenty-five,  if  not  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  or  national  wealth. 
Sir,  no  comment  is  necessary  in  the  face  of  figures  like  these  ! 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  for  the  sake  of  argument,  sup-  » 
pose,  what  I  contend  is  hardly  supposable,  that  this  government 
should,  in  the  course  of  its  struggles,  overwhelmed  with  new 
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embarrassments,  find  itself  unable  to  pay  its  interest  oli  its  funded 
debt  for  one  or  more  years.  What  wonld  be  the  result  ?  It 
might  and  probably  would  bring  national  concern  and  mortifica- 
tion, but  not  national  disgrace,  still  less  national  ruin.  It  would 
not  retard  our  national  growth  for  a  single  hour.  The  soil  would 
still  produce  its  teeming  millions  of  grain  j  the  Pacific  slojDC  its 
immense  treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  The  tide  of  population 
would  still  sweep  in  hundreds  of  thousands.  Our  industry  would 
still  flourish,  our  people  labor,  and  the  country,  in  all  its  great- 
ness and  its  glory,  still  remain.  Sir,  we  have  already  seen  in  our 
own  brief  history  that  which  will  illustrate  what  may  be  seen 
again  upon  a  larger  scale.  Our  record  already  presents  two 
memorable  instances  well  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration, 
not  only  by  ourselves,  but  especially  by  the  European  world. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  our  western  States,  led  on  by  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  far  in  advance  of  their  actual  development 
in  material  wealth  and  in  population,  contracted  debts  for  their 
internal  improvements.  In  a  dark  financial  hour  they  failed  to 
pay  the  interest,  and  their  obligations  declined  from  a  premium 
of  twenty  per  cent,  down  to  eighty  per  cent,  below  par.  The 
great  State  of  Ohio  trembled  to  her  center  at  the  time  from  ap- 
prehension and  fear ;  while  powerful  Pennsylvania,  with  all 
her  wealth,  saw  her  securities  sixty  per  cent,  below  par.  Some 
years  elapsed  before  the  western  States  responded.  But,  sir, 
they  did  respond,  nobly  responded,  paid  every  dollar,  and  tri- 
umphantly vindicated  the  judgment  of  the  pioneers  who  marked 
out  the  system  of  internal  improvements.  They  vindicated  also 
the  judgment  of  the  purchasers  of  their  securities,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  bought  as  men  now  buy  the  funded  debt  of  the 
United  States  on  what  they  see  and  believe  in  the  future  of  this 
rapidly  expanding  country. 

Hence,  I  would  urge  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
great  importance  of  acting  with  promptitude  upon  the  clear  and 
comprehensive  language  contained  in  his  report ;  to  borrow  in 
the  open  money  market,  and  at  the  market  price,  ever}^  dollar 
hereafter  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  Government.  I  wonld 
Rdvise  a  sale  of  the  funded  debt  to  any  extent  necessary  ;  and  I 
would  especially  urge  upon  this  House  and  all  its  members,  to 
exert  their  best  and  highest  powers  to  show  the  magnitude  of 
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tlie  security  offered  by  tlie  nation,  and  the  great  and  growing 
power  of  tlie  Republic,  and  tlms  to  facilitate  tlie  Secretary  in 
tlie  most  effective  manner  in  all  liis  future  negotiations. 

The  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  worthy  of  especial  men- 
tion as  affording  evidence  of  the  wonderful  recuperation  of  our 
people  from  heavy  embarrassments.  It  is  within  the  recollection 
of  many  members  of  this  House,  if  not  all  of  them,  how 
the  financial  disasters  that  broke  over  those  young  States  of 
the  West,  affected  the  financial  sensibilities  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Europe  was  largely  interested  in  these  obligations,  and 
very  large  amounts  of  them  were  held  in  this  country.  These 
States  were  covered  with  ignominy  and  reproach,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  endure  the  l)aso  charges  of  repudiation  and  bank- 
ruptcy. Sir,  they  were  never  for  one  moment  bankrupt,  nor 
did  they  even  for  one  moment  falter  in  the  resolution  to  repair 
the  disasters  of  that  fearful  period  by  an  early  liquidation  of  all 
their  indebtedness.  Sir,  the  example  of  these  States  to  their 
brethren  of  this  country  will  live  in  all  coming  time,  and  it 
stands  out,  and  will  ever  stand  out,  as  the  most  incontrovertible 
testimony  that  the  nation  of  which  they  form  so  vital  and  com- 
manding, and  so  patriotic  a  portion,  w^ill  pay  every  dollar, 
both  principal  and  interest,  be  it  funded  debt  or  legal  tender — 
every  dollar  expended  to  perpetuate  the  structure  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  all  its  splendid  proportions,  in  all  its  majestic  outlines. 

The  other  historical  instance  was  furnished  by  our  railroad 
crisis.  Railroad  stocks  and  bonds  descended  in  public  estima- 
tion from  a  high  premium  almost  to  zero.  Thirty-three  thou- 
sand miles  had  been  built,  costing  $1,300,000,000,  or  an  amount 
equal  to  the  present  national  debt ;  builfc  by  the  enterprise  of 
our  people,  and  exceeding  in  lineal  extent,  all  the  railways  of 
Europe.  Sir,  when  the  hour  eame,  and  these  securities  were 
unsaleable  ;  when  these  corporations  did  not  pay  their  interest, 
and  when  men  who  held  them  seemed  in  despair,  what  did 
the  crisis  destroy  ?  It  did  not  destroy  the  railways ;  it  did 
not  diminish  traffic ;  it  did  not  stay  the  strong  arm  of  the 
agriculturist;  it  did  not  retard  the  growth  of  our  population. 
No,  sir  ;  the  system  was  "  bound"  to  live  ;  it  belonged  to  this, 
the  nineteenth  century ;  it  was  conceived  in  great  foresight  and 
wisdom,  and  it  survived  through  new  economies  and  the  intro- 
duction of  wiser  and  more  prudent  counsels  in  its  management. 


Who  suffered  by  this  remarkable  crisis?  Kot  the  owners  of 
the  property,  for  they  saved  their  money  in  the  revival  of  the 
prices  of  botli  bonds  and  stock  ;  not  the  country,  for  it  remained, 
and  yet  remains,  teeming  with  prosperity,  productiveness  and 
power,  stimulated  and  strengthened  by  this  gigantic  system  of 
international  communication. 

^Tow,  sir,  where  is  the  difference  between  the  funded  debt  of 
a  great  community  and  the  funded  debt  of  a  smaller  community, 
or  the  debt  and  obligations  of  incorporated  companies  ?  Show 
me  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  calamity  that  would 
befall  the  Government  if  we  should  fail  to  pay  interest  for  a 
single  year,  and  the  calamity  that  befell  the  States  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois  under  the  like  circumstances,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  sum  up  all  I  have  to  say  in  the  simple 
statement,  that  the  only  thing  which  the  country  has  to  fear 
is  the  continued  dej^reciation  of  the  $400,000,000  of  legal  tender, 
which  the  people  sell  at  thirty- tliree  to  forty  per  cent,  discount, 
under  the  influence  of  the  marvelous  fears  generated  and  en- 
couraged by  those  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  nation.  To  my  understanding  all  our  trouble 
lies  with  the  legal  tender.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to 
the  people  of  the  country  as  a  nation,  as  to  what  the  funded  debt 
may  sell  at  in  the  mutations  of  the  future.  The  Government 
has  only  to  look  after  the  interest  upon  the  debt  and  the  princi- 
pal at  its  maturity.  With  the  currency,  which  every  man  is 
bound  by  law  to  receive  for  his  property,  it  is  another  affair. 
There  is  no  time  fixed  for  its  final  extinguishment,  and  our 
enemies  seek  to  discredit  and  destroy  it  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
People  who  take  it  hasten  to  invest  it  in  real  property,  while 
speculation  lives  and  flourishes  by  holding  it  up  to  public  odium 
and  contempt.  The  more  speculation  can  discredit  it,  the  more 
speculation  thrives. 

Speculation  is  sleepless  in  its  efforts  to  discredit  it ;  and  yet, 
sir,  there  is  a  way  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  It  is  by  familiar- 
izing the  people  with  the  power,  resources  and  wealth  of  the 
nation ;  and  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  duty  of  every  Eepre- 
sentative  in  this  House,  and  of  every  intelligent  and  reflecting 
citizen  out  of  it.   If  this  $400,000,000  of  currency  were  se- 
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cured  to  be  paid  to-morrow,  if  the  nation  could  see  it  begin  to 
expire  by  the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund  of  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum,  which  would  destroy  it  all  in  ten  years,  or  if,  by  legis- 
lation, the  Secretary  was  directed  to  burn  $100,000  of  it  per  day, 
until  the  whole  $400,000,000  were  destroyed,  do  you  imagine 
that  you  would  hear  anything  more  of  a  rise  in  gold  ?  Sir,  it 
would  be  the  death  of  the  speculators  on  the  sea-board,  and  the 
nation  would  rise  from  its  fears  and  appreliensions  full  of  fresh 
power  and  energy.  So  small  an  effort  as  this,  in  my  opinion, 
would  reduce  the  expenses  of  this  Government  thirty- three  and 
one  third  per  cent,  per  annum.  If,  sir,  I  am  right  in  this  con- 
cluMon,  why  should  the  people  be  inflamed  or  terrified  by 
these  dark  predictions  of  impending  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ?  And 
why  are  we  not  bound  to  present,  in  contradiction  to  statements 
such  as  I  have  referred  to,  facts  that  lead  the  mind  to  an  entirely 
different  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  deep  conviction,  and  I  would  re- 
peat, with  all  the  emphasis  I  am  capable  of  expressing,  that 
in  advocating  every  legitimate  measure  for  strengthening  our 
financial  system  ;  by  encouraging  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  persevere  in  carrying  out  the  ideas  so  distinctly  presented  in 
his  annual  report ;  by  pointing  out,  to  the  extent  of  my  humble 
ability,  the  way  to  roll  back  the  current  that  has  set  in  such 
fearful  force  against  the  public  credit ;  by  exhibiting  in  even 
so  feeble  a  manner,  the  vast  resources  of  our  country,  and 
showing  that  an  issue  of  $400,000,000  of  currency,  is  after  all 
only  a  substitute  for  the  gold  and  bank  circiUation  it  has  dis- 
placed, I  best  fulfil  my  duty  as  a  Eepresentative  in  this  trying 
period.  I  feel  that  the  people,  who  are  to  be  ingulfed  in  case  of 
a  calamity  so  fearful  as  national  bankruptcy,  will  surely  sustain 
me  in  my  efforts,  and  will  sustain  all  who  take  a  similar  course 
in  the  midst  of  the  emergencies  of  this  eventful  contest. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  who  advocated  the  proposition  to 
empower  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  anticipate  the  inter 
est  on  the  public  debt,  and  so  dispose  of  the  surplus  gold  in  the 
Treasury,  and  avoid  its  accumulation  hereafter  by  the  same 
means,  declared  that,  disguise  or  conceal  it  as  we  might,  the  cur 
rency  had  depreciated  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  price  of 
gold. 
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Sir,  the  quotation  daily  made  for  gold  in  the  'New  York  mar- 
ket, is  certainly  an  indication  for  the  day,  of  the  positive  depreci- 
ation of  the  currency.  Any  one  who  owns  gold  can  certainly 
sell  it  at  the  New  York  quotation  for  paper.  JSTo  one  can  deny 
the  truth  of  this  proposition  ;  but  I  submit  to  that  gentle- 
man, and  to  those  who  concur  witli  him  in  opinion,  whether 
there  are  not  many  good  grounds  for  the  belief  that  there  are 
causes  operating  to  produce  this  depreciation  unknown  before  in 
the  history  of  paper  money,  and  whether  some  of  them  may 
not  be  regarded  as  wholly  artificial,  and  capable  of  being  easily 
exposed  and  dispelled.  Sir,  I  think  there  are  artificial  means 
constantly  being  used  to  influence  the  price  of  gold.  These 
means  have  been  employed  since  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments. They  have  increased  from  month  to  month  for  the  past 
year,  just  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  speculation,  which  to- 
day exceeds  m  volume  anything  ever  known  before  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  It  has  become  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  this 
monstrous  structure  of  illegitimate  traffic,  that  the  price  of  gold 
should  continue  to  rise  in  respect  to  the  cm-rency ;  and,  sir,  it 
will  not  be  permitted  to  decline,  if  human  ingenuity  and  human 
effort  can  prevent  it.  Such  a  state  of  things  must  give  birth  to 
every  species  of  device,  and  to  every  kind  of  artificial  process. 
Tliey  will  come  in  the  form  of  misrepresentations  of  the  military 
situation  of  the  country,  and  exaggerated  statements  of  any  de- 
feats in  the  field  ;  they  will  appear  in  the  shape  of  extensive  com- 
binations for  the  temporary  purchase  of  the  floating  gold  in  the 
market,  in  the  false  statements  as  to  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  public  debt,  and  in  the  objects  and  designs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  all  this  rendered  more  easily  available  by  the 
ignorance  that  is  permitted  to  prevail  as  to  the  resources  and 
power  of  the  nation. 

To  illustrate  my  views  more  fully  as  to  "  causes  hitherto  un- 
known" now  operating  to  the  prejudice  of  the  currency,  I 
would  ask  the  House  to  regard  New  York  city,  the  great  com- 
mercial and  financial  center,  connected  by  the  electric  wires  w*ith 
every  city  and  every  town  of  any  importJince  in  every  State  not 
in  rebellion,  away  to  J;lie  far-off  Pacific.  The  opinions  of  rep- 
resentative men  are  solemnly  uttered  in  this  House  that  national 
bankruptcy  and  repudiation  aro  sui'ging  at  our  feet  to  ingulf  us 
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in  their  formidable  waves.  The  lightning  that  carries  this  fearful 
verdict  to  the  people  of  the  country,  flashes  the  tidings  to  the 
city  of  ISTew  York  almost  instantly  from  innumerable  points  in 
the  shape  of  positive  orders  to  buy  gold,  to  buy  merchandise,  to 
buy  commodities.  Thousands  of  orders  reach  that  great  mart 
in  an  hour,  and  through  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  hence  a  traffic, 
boundless  in  extent,  and  all  in  one  direction,  all  to  purchase 
property  at  the  market  prices,  without  limit,  is  carried  on  in  that 
city  by  a  frightened  and  frenzied  population.  Has  the  currency 
really  depreciated  because  of  these  transactions?  Is  national 
bankruptcy  really  here  because  of  such  declarations  ?  I  cannot  so 
regard  it.  The  truth  is,  that  this  modern  instrument,  electricity, 
is  playing  a  new  and  most  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  greatest  drama  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  It  so  concentrates  and  so  intensifies  the  incidents 
of  human  life,  so  entirely  controls  and  governs  them,  that  those 
who  measure  the  present  by  the  j)ast,  utterly  fail  of  arriving  at 
proper  or  just  conclusions.  Sir,  I  look  for  the  moment  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  moved  by  different  impulses,  in- 
fluenced by  calmer  counsels,  led  by  wiser  judgments,  and  en- 
lightened by  the  spirit  of  truth,  will  see  with  a  clearer  vision  the 
actual  condition  of  their  country,  and  be  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  mortification  at  their  own  weakness  and  folly. 

Suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  existence  of  some  vast  building  or 
theatre,  crowded  with  thousands  of  human  beings,  all  intent 
npon  the  enjoyment  of  some  great  di'amatic  spectacle  ;  and  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  midst  of  their  engrossment  in  the  play,  in 
obedience  to  a  concerted  signal,  a  few  voices  should  raise  the  ap- 
palling cry  of  fire,  and  rush  through  the  narrow  outlets  toward 
the  street.  Xeed  we  foretell  the  fearful  disasters  that  would 
follow  the  efforts  of  that  frenzied  multitude,  in  their  attempts  to 
escape  through  the  contracted  and  crowded  corridors?  Sir, 
hundreds  might  be  crushed  to  death,  while  tliousands  Avere  being 
robbed  by  those  who  had  precipitated  the  calamity.  But  must 
we  assume  that  the  building  is  really  on  fire  merely  because  of 
the  infiu'iated  cry  of  fire  ?  I  think  not,  sir ;  and  yet  such  is  the 
actual  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country  on  the  great 
question  of  the  national  currency.  Hundreds  have  been  crying 
fire  for  the  past  three  years,  while  multitudes  have  been  en- 
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deavoring  to  escape  tlie  fearful  calamity  which  is  said  to  threaten 
the  paper  system.  It  is  to  be  entirely  demolished,  say  our 
enemies;  and  while  the  cry  continues,  and  every  imaginable 
auxiliary  is  being  used  to  magnetize  the  nation  into  such  a  belief, 
and  while  the  people  are  rushing  out  of  the  building  in  mad 
disorder,  a  system  of  pillage  is  going  forward  that  defies  descrip- 
tion, and  human  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  to 
keep  up  the  alarm,  that  the  spoils  of  the  enterprise  may  aug-  • 
ment,  and  the  opportunities  for  plunder  survive  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  the  present  depreciation  of  the  currency 
of  the  United  States  from  thirty-three  to  forty  per  cent,  discount 
for  gold,  as  a  monstrous  crime  or  a  fearful  delusion ;  I  regard  every 
man  as  guilty  of  heinous  crime  who  does  anything  to  promote 
that  depreciation.  While  the  few  are  benefiting  by  it,  wliile  the 
capitalists  are  rejoicing  over  their  advantages,  the  masses  of  our 
countrymen  are  sufiering  fearfully,  and  must  continue  to  sufifer 
still  more,  unless  we  awake  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  and 
use  the  might}^,  national  facts  with  which  God  has  providentially 
furnished  us,  to  counteract  the  evil  and  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  all  classes  of  our  securities. 

Sir,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  most  gifted  intellects  and  the 
most  profound  wisdom  have  been  exerted  on  the  side  of  truth 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  that  no  good  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  the  declaration  that  the  truth  lias  been  obscured, 
and  that  only  the  false  has  been  extensively  circulated  through 
the  raodern  machinery  of  the  telegraph.  To  that  I  miist  answer, 
that  during  the  whole  of  this  war,  certainly  during  the  existence 
of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  talent 
of  the  House  has  not  been  actively  exerted  in  exliibiting  the 
giant  resources  and  the  vast  causes  which  are  silently  but  so  power- 
fully operating  in  upholding  the  great  and  lasting  interests  of  the 
people,  during  the  present  tremendous  conflict.  The  war  itself, 
the  measures  for  its  prosecution  and  final  settlement,  have  en-  ' 
grossed  our  entire  attention,  while  for  want  of  practical  legis- 
lation, the  solid  industry  of  the  country  is  being  subordinated 
to  wild  speculation,  and  the  currency  rotting  away  daily,  to  the 
almost  irreparable  damage  of  the  national  interests. 

But,  sir,  I  look  hopefully  into  the  future.  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  great  change  approacliing.   The  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury  has  indicated  the  policy  which  he  designs  here- 
after to  pursue.  He  asks  no  more  legal-tender  money  from  tliis 
Congress.  He  marks  out  for  himself  a  well-defined  line  in  the 
direction  of  a  sound  and  stable  state  of  things,  which  he  is  reso- 
lutely determined  to  occupy.  A  man  reads  with  no  understand- 
ing, who  does  not  perceive  such  a  resolution  in  his  report  to  Con- 
gress. Sir,  this  wholesome  policy  must  have  the  eftect  to  check 
the  speculative  madness  of  the  present  hour ;  it  will  have  the 
eifect  to  re-establish  public  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  nation, 
and  in  the  soundness  of  its  obligations ;  it  will  restore  to  sanity 
those  who  are  mad,  and  bring  about  a  reaction  of  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  currency  which  so  many  have  been  dis. 
honoring,  and  which,  for  a  time,  is  so  indispensable  to  the  safety 
and  the  life  of  the  nation. 

When  this  moment  arrives,  as  arrive  it  assuredly  will,  we  shall 
again  realize  the  influence  of  electricity.  The  current  of  dis- 
order will  as  suddenly  subside ;  it  will  be  rolled  backward  to  its 
source  with  an  impetuosity  of  terrible  strength.  The  wires  will 
again  be  in  requisition,  and  flash  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  the  great  center  of  traffic,  but  conveying  tidings  very 
different  from  what  they  have  so  long  been  used  to  carry.  Sir, 
on  that  day  I  commend  New  York  to  the  especial  notice  of  this 
House.  With  the  decline  in  gold,  the  present  exaggerated  values 
will  shrink  and  dwindle  from  thirty-three  and  one-third  to  fifty 
per  cent,  in  a  single  day,  and  the  masses  of  our  people  again 
begin  to  find  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  equal  to  then*  neces- 
sities. 

Sir,  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  use  every  effort  to  bring  about 
such  a  state  of  things.  The  first  step  we  are  bound  to  take  is, 
to  relieve  the  Government  from  the  mischievous  position  of  being 
a  hoarder  of  gold.  It  cannot  afford  to  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  its  enemies,  a  participator  in  the  depreciation  of  its 
currency,  a  party  to  the  speculations  of  the  sea-board.  It  can- 
not be  auxiliary  to  that  without  precipitating  its  own  ruin. 

The  second  step  should  be  to  allay  the  public  fears  as  to  the 
value  and  extent  of  the  legal-tender  issue.  The  amount  is  but 
$400,000,000,  not  §1,000,000,000.  Instead  of  an  imhmited  issue 
hereafter,  not  one  dollar  more  should  be  added ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  amount  in  cii'culation  should  be  reduced,  and  a  more 
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enlarged  system  of  taxation  establislied.  Such,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Secretary's  report,  is  to  be  the  future  policy  of  the 
Government. 

The  third  should  be,  to  exhibit  and  keep  before  the  people  the 
immense  resom'ces  and  power  of  the  nation ;  to  show  the  dif- 
ference between  its  ability  to  meet  the  formidable  emergencies 
of  the  present  war,  and  the  ability  of  other  nations  at  other 
periods  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  their  revolutionary  and  other 
contests ;  and  to  point  out  how  far  any  parallel  exists  between 
the  struggle  on  this  continent  and  the  past  struggles  of  nations 
in  the  Old  World.  In  respect  to  the  comparisons  so  pei*sever- 
ingly  and  so  strangely  urged  between  the  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  French  assign ats 
during  the  period  of  the  Kevolution,  we  need  only  state,  that 
France  issued  $9,000,000,000  of  that  kind  of  paper  within 
about  the  same  time  that  we  have  issued  $-100,000,000,  or  less 
than  five  per  cent,  of  that  of  France.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  as 
absurd  as  it  is  unpatriotic,  to  draw  any  parallel  between  the 
cases,  and  certainly  when  we  regard  the  question  in  connection 
with  the  resources  of  the  two  Powers.  The  rate  of  increase 
of  the  population  of  this  country  over  that  of  France  for  the 
past  seven  decades,  is  enough  of  itself  to  settle  the  question. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  above  all,  the  people  must  be 
made  to  see  the  difierence  between  currency  and  funded  debt, 
a  thing  that  seems  to  be  so  little  understood ;  and  the  civilized 
world  must  be  made  to  see  the  vast  security  afforded  for  the 
final  extinguishment  of  our  debt,  and  our  abundant  resources 
to  meet  the  continued  dbmands  of  the  war,  if  necessary,  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  that  in  no  conceivable  event  the 
national  life  will  be  lost,  or  the  national  credit  tarnished  even  for 
a  moment,  by  bankruptcy  or  repudiation. 

I  now  move  the  previous  question  upon  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  which  I  ofier  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means.   I  ask  that  tlie  substitute  be  read. 

The  proposed  substitute  was  read,  as  follows : 
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Joint  Eesolutioii  to  authorize  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy 
to  sell  any  surplus  gold. 

Be  it  resolmcl  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  JRejpresentatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assemUed,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  first, 
reserving  in  the  Treasury  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments in  gold  required  by  law,  to  sell  from  time  to  time  at  public 
auction,  after  having  given  five  days'  notice  in  the  daily  papers 
of  ISTew  York,  any  portion  of  the  surplus  of  gold  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may,  instead  of  such  sale,  apply  the  gold  in  the  Trea- 
smy to  the  redemption  in  advance  of  the  interest  coupons  of 
the  United  States,  which  by  law  are  required  to  be  paid  in  gold, 
whenever  the  amount  on  hand  shall  be  sufiicient  to  discharge 
the  entire  amount  matm-ing  and  on  the  same  day. 


Note. — ^The  measure  above  proposed,  after  much  debate  in  both  Houses  of  Con 
gress,  was  finally  passed  in  the  following  form,  and  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  anticipate  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  for  other  purposes. 

it  Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  Arnei'ica,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  authorized 
to  anticipate  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  by  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing one  year,  from  time  to  time,  either  with  or  without  a  rebate  of  interest  on  the- 
coupons,  as  to  him  may  seem  expedient;  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  dispose  ci 
any  gold  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  necessary  for  the  payment  ol 
Qterest  of  the  public  debt ;  provided  that  the  obligation  to  create  the  Sinking 
Fund,  according  to  the  act  of  February  26th,  1862,  ehall  not  be  impaired  thereby 

Approved  March  lUh,  1864. 
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HOW  THE  WAR  WAS  COMMENCED. 


It  is  a  favorite  game  of  the  Copperheads  to  charge  that  the 
war  in  which  we  are  involved  was  got  up  by  the  "  Abolition- 
ists." But  the  subject  needs  no  discussion.  These  few  plain 
facts  settle  it,  all  of  them  having  taken  place  under  tlie  Admin- 
istration of  James  Buchanan : 

December  10,  18(50 — South  Carolina  seceded.  ' 
January  8,  1861 — Mississippi  seceded. 
January  16,  1861 — Florida  seceded. 
January  19,  1861 — Georgia  seceded. 
January  31,  1861 — Louisiana  revolted. 
February  1,  1861 — Texas  revolted. 
February  5,  1861 — Arkansas  revolted. 

February  9,  1861 — Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  Pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  Confedera 
Kow,  who  ^rot  up  the  rebellion ?    Under  which  king? 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  DOCUMENTS. 

There  was  a  time  when  few  persons  in  the  North  held,  or 
expressed  any  other  opinion,  than  that  the  secessionists  were 
wholly  to  blame  for  the  war  that  is  upon  the  country.  It  was 
almost  universally  acknowledged,  even  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Administration,  that  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government,  was  simply  one  of  self-defence  and  absolutely  un- 
avoidable. The  Cincinnati  Enqidrer^  after  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter,  said  "  the  onus  of  the  fault  rests  with  the 
rebels,"  and  could  not  be  shaken  from  them.  It  afterward,  in 
stirring  language,  denounced  suggestions  of  conciliation  and 
compromise  as  untimely  and  imbecile,  and  told  its  readers  that 
in  the  work  of  restoration  of  the  Union,  they  must  "  rely 
wholly  upon  the  sword," — that  tufts  of  grass  had  failed,  and 
DOW  the  time  had  come  to  try  stones.    We  have  repeatedly  re- 
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produced  these  articles  from  the  Enquirer,  giving  dates  of  pub- 
lication, and  their  authenticity  is  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
able. Party  spirit  has  changed  all  this.  The  war  is  daily  and 
hourly  declared,  by  men  who  do  not  conceive  themselves  to  be 
traitors,  or  unfriendly  to  their  country  in  any  respect,  to  have 
been  commenced  by  Abolitionists,  and  to  have  been  unconsti- 
tutional in  its  character  from  the  first,  and  to  have  been  per- 
verte'^  into  a  war  for  the  negro.  Even  ex-Senator  Allen  goes 
about  asking  whether  there  would  have  been  any  war  if  there 
had  been  no  Abolitionists,  and  the  thick-pated  butternuts  clamor 
joyfully  at  the  interrogatory,  and  repeat  it  as  if  it  was  the  ker- 
nel of  the  whole  matter,  unanswerable,  and  the  end  of  con- 
troversy. It  is  a  good  time  to  recur  to  the  facts  in  the  case — to 
tlie  documents. 


CONCERNING  ANTI  SLAVERY  AGITATION". 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  anti-slavery  agitation  in  this 
country  was  injurious  to  the  South,  injured  slave  property,  and 
provoked  the  Southern  people  into  an  ungovernable  rage.  What 
is  Southern  testimony  on  this  point? 

[From  the  Speech  of  Senator  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina, 
October  "^-^^  1S5S.] 

And  what  then  [1833]  was  the  state  of  opinion  in  the 
South  ?  Washington  had  emancipated  his  slaves.  Jefferson 
had  bitterly  denounced  the  system,  and  had  done  all  that  he 
could  to  destroy  it.  Our  Clays,  Marsha  lis,  Crawfords,  and 
many  other  prominent  Southern  men,  led  off  in  the  colonization 
scheme.  The  inevitable  effect  in  the  South  was  that  she  be- 
lieved slavery  to  be  an  evil,  weakness,  disgraceful — nay,  a  sin 
the  shrank  from  the  discussion  on  it.  She  cowered  under 
every  threat.  She  attempted  to  apologize  and  excuse  herself 
under  the  plea,  which  was  true,  that  England  had  forced  it 
upon  her  ;  and,  in  fear  and  tremblin  g,  she  awaited  a  doom  that 
she  believed  to  be  inevitable.       *       it  *  * 

"  Why,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  now,  a  Southern  man  who 
Seels  the  system  to  be  the  slightest  burden  to  his  conscience  ; 
fwho  does  not,  in  fact,  regard  it  as  an  equal  advantage  to  the 
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master  and  tlio  slave,  elevating  both  ;  as  wealth,  strength,  and 
power ;  and,  as  one  of  the  main  pillars  and  controlling  influ- 
ences of  modern  civilization,  and  who  is  not  now  prepared  to 
maintain  it  at  every  hazard.  Such  have  been  the  happy  re- 
sults of  this  abolition  discussion.       *       *       *  * 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  [slavery]  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  a  hurricane  as  fierce  and  pitiless  as  ever  raged.  At  the 
IsTorth  and  in  Europe  they  could  have  even  let  loose  upon  us 
all  the  dogs  of  war.  And  how  stands  it  now  ?  TFAy,  in  this 
very  quarter  of  a  century  our  slaves  have  doubled  in  nunibers^ 
and  each  slave  has  more  than  doubled  in  mlueP 

\From  a  speech  by  A,  H.  Stephens^  of  Georgia^  July^  1859,  on 
retiring  {as  he  then  supposed  himself  to  be  doing)  from  public 
life.-] 

"  Nor  am  I  of  the  number  of  those  who  believe  that  we  have 
sustained  any  injury  by  those  agitations.  It  is  true,  we  were 
not  responsible  for  them.  We  were  not  the  aggressors.  We 
acted  on  the  defensive.  Wo  repelled  assault,  calumny,  and 
aspersion,  by  argument,  by  reason  and  truth.  But  so  far  from 
the  institution  of  African  slavery  in  our  section  being  weakened 
or  rendered  less  secure  by  the  discussion,  iny  deliberate  judg* 
ment  isj  that  it  has  been  greatly  strengthened  and  fort? fed — 
strengthened  and  fortified  not  only  to  the  opinions,  convictions, 
and  consciences  of  men,  but  by  the  action  of  the  Government.'* 


CONCERNING  THE  PEOPOSED  COMPEOMISE  AFTER  THE  ELECTION  OF 

LINCOLN. 

[I^royn  the  speech  of  Mr,  Iverson,  Senator  from  Georgia^  Decem- 
ber 5,  18  JO.  Congressional  Globe^  Session  1860-Gl,  part  1, 
commencing  on  page  10.] 

"Sir,  before  the  4th  of  March,  before  you  inaugurate  your 
President,  there  will  be  certainly  five  States,  if  not  eight  of 
them,  that  will  be  out  of  the  Union  and  have  framed  a  Consti- 
tution and  form  of  Government  for  themselves.  *  *  * 
You  talk  about  concessions.  You  talk  about  repealing  the  Per- 
sonal Liberty  Bills  as  a  concession  to  the  South.  Bepeal  them 
all  to  morrow^  sir,  and  it  would  not  stop  this  revolution.  *  * 
Kor  do  we  suppose  there  will  be  any  overt  acts  on  the  part  of 
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Mr.  Lincoln.  For  one,  I  do  not  dread  these  overt  acts.  I  do 
not  propose  to  wait  for  them."       *       *       *  * 

[I^ro?n  the  speech  of  Robert  Toomhs^  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  January  T,  1861.  Congressional  Globe ^  part  1,  second 
session.  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  page  267,  third  column  of 
the  page. 

"The  Union,  sir,  is  dissolved.  That  is  an  accomplished  fact 
in  tlie  path  of  tliis  discussion  that  men  may  as  well  heed.  One 
of  your  confederates  has  already  wisely,  boldly,  bravely  con- 
fronted public  danger,  and  she  is  only  ahead  of  many  of  her 
sisters  because  of  her  greater  facility  for  speedy  action.  The 
greater  majority  of  those  sister  States,  under  like  circumstances, 
consider  her  cause  as  their  cause,  and  I  charge  you  in  their 
name  to  day,  *  Touch  not  Saguntum!'  It  is  not  only  their 
cause,  but  it  is  a  cause  which  receives  the  sympathy,  and  will 
receive  the  support,  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
honest,  patriotic  men  in  the  non-slaveholding  States.  "  * 
shall  not  spend  much  time  on  the  question  that  seems  to 
give  my  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Crittenden]  so  much  concern — 
the  constitutional  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  this  Union. 
Perhaps  he  will  find  out  after  awhile  that  it  is  a  fact  accom- 
plished. You  have  got  it  in  the  South  pretty  much  in  both 
ways.  South  Carolina  has  given  it  to  you  regularly,  according 
to  the  approved  plan.  You  are  getting  it  just  below  there  [in 
Georgia],  I  believe,  irregularly,  outside  of  law,  without  regular 
action.  You  can  take  it  either  way.  You  will  find  armed  men 
to  defend  both." 


THE  AMERICAN   FLAG  FOUR  TIMES  FIRED  UPON  BEFORE  THE  BOM- 
BARDMENT OF  FORT  SUMTER. 

The  first  time  a  hostile  gun  was  fired  at  a  vessel  covered  by 
the  flag  of  the  Union,  in  American  waters,  by  American  rebels, 
was  on  the  9th  of  January,  1861,  when  the  Star  of  the  West  was 
fired  upon  from  Morris  Island.  The  spirit  in  which  this  was 
done  may  be  learned  from  the  following  ; 

[From  the  leading  editorial,  Charleston  Mercury,  January  10, 

1861.] 

"  She  [South  Carolina]  has  not  hesitated  to  strike  the  first 
How  full  in  the  face  of  her  insulter.    Let  the  United  States 
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Government  bear  or  return,  at  their  ^ood  will,  the  blow  still 
tingh'ng  about  their  ears — the  fruit  of  their  own  bandit  temeri- 
ty. We  would  not  exchange  or  recall  that  hlowfor  millio?is  !  It 
has  wiped  out  half  a  century  of  scorn  and  outrage  !  Again, 
South  Carolina  may  be  proud  of  her  historic  fame  and  ancestry, 
without  a  blush  upon  her  cheek  for  her  own  present  honor.  The 
haughty  echo  of  her  cannon  has,  ere  this,  reverberated  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  through  every  hamlet  in  the  North,  and  down 
along  the  great  waters  of  the  Southwest." 

The  effect  of  displaying  the  American  flag  on  the  Star  of  the 
West,  is  thus  related  by  the  Charleston  Courier  of  January  10 : 

"  A  ball  was  fired  athwart  the  bows  of  the  steamer.  The 

Star  of  the  West  displayed  the  stars  and  stripes.  As  soon  as 
the  fag  was  unfurled  the  fortification  fired  a  succession  of 
shots.^^ 

Tlie  next  case  of  artillery  practice  on  American  vessels  was 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  at  Yicksburg,  the  night  of  Sunday, 
January  13,  1861.  The  boat  was  the  A,  0,  Tylor,  of  this  city, 
Captain  Collier.  The  artillery  engaged  was  the  Quitman  Bat- 
tery, from  Jackson.  The  fact  that  they  were  ordered  to  Yicks- 
burg, appeared  in  the  following  Associated  Press  dispatch : 

"  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  12,  18G1. — Artillery  was  ordered 
to  Yicksburg  early  this  morning  by  the  Governor  to  hail  and 
question  all  passing  boats." 

The  full  particulars  of  the  firing  and  attempted  firing  upon 
the  Tylor,  were  given  in  the  Yicksburg  papers  with  immense 
braggadocia  at  the  time.  They  imagined  they  had  just  got  out 
of  the  Union,  having  adopted  the  oriJinance  of  secession  on  the 
9th.  The  night  of  January  13th,  18G1,  was,  in  the  latitude  of 
Yicksburg,  dark  and  rainy.  The  Quitman  battery  was  planted 
300  yards  above  the  wharf-boat !  As  the  Tylor  came  along,  un- 
suspecting evil,  a  shot  was  fired  across  her  bows.  The  captain  did 
not  know  what  it  meant ;  supposed  it  was  some  political  cele- 
bration. The  Jackson  artillerists  had  a  twenty-four  pounder 
ready,  and  when  the  Tylor  did  not  heave  to  at  the  summons  she 
did  not  understand,  the  Yicksburg  San  says: 

"The  command  was  given  to  fire  into  her.  The  match  was 
applied — the  upper  portion  of  the  priming  powder  (which  we 
earn  had  just  been  put  on)  flashed,  but  the  powder  in  the  touch- 
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hole  failed  to  burn,  it  having  become  moist  or  wet  from  the 
rain." 

That  was  the  reason  the  boat  was  not  tired  into,  and 
among  her  passengers  were  seven  ladies.  The  artillerists  primed 
again,  but  before  they  could  train  the  gun  on  the  boat,  the 
Louisiana  passed  between  the  Tylor  and  the  shore,  and  by  the 
time  she  was  out  of  the  way,  the  Tylor  was  landing  at  the 
wharf-boat,  as  she  had  intended  to  do  all  along,  and  all  on  board 
were  unconscious  of  danger  until  the  landing  was  made,  and  the 
boat  was  boarded  by  the  Mississippi  soldiers. 

This  was  the  amiable  style  in  which  the  secessionists  opened 
business  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  They  haven't  any  battery  at 
Vicksburg  now  to  hail  and  question  passing  boats ! 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  organization  of  the  Confederate 
Government,  at  Montgomery,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Memminger,  issued  circulars  ordering  the  establishment  of 
a  Custom-house  at  Nelms'  Landing,  on  the  Mississippi,  the  first 
landing  below  the  Tennessee  line,  the  State  of  Tennessee  not 
then  having  seceded.  Memminger's  circulars  were  dated 
"  Confederate  States  of  America,  Treasury  Department,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  February  6,  1861,"  and  entitled  : 

Circular  of  Instructions  and  Regulations  relative  to  importa- 
tions from  places  above  the  Confederate  States,  hy  vessels  navi- 
gating the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers,^ 

These  circulars,  which  are  lengthy,  were  published  complete 
on  the  first  page  of  the  Daily  Commercial,  of  March  22,  1861. 
They  fill  over  two  columns.  The  amount  of  it  is  the  hot  haste 
displayed  by  the  rebels  to  levy  tribute  upon  our  commerce  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  or,  as  Mr.  Memminger  calls  it  officially  in 
the  body  of  his  circulars,  "  The  River  Mississippi." 

The  third  case  of  firing  on  our  vessels  is  recorded  in  the 
Savannah  Republican  of  the  2d  April,  1861.  On  the  Satur- 
day night  previous  to  that  date,  the  steamer  George^s  CreeTc, 
Captain  Wiliits,  from  Baltimore,  was  brought  to  below  the  city 
of  Savannah.    The  Republican  says : 

"  Two  balls  were  fired  at  her,  one  of  which  passed  over  her 
bow  and  the  other  over  her  stern." 

During  the  first  week  in  April,  1861,  a  schooner  was  fired 


into  in  Charleston  harbor.  The  following  is  a  full  account  of  the 
transaction :  . 

[From  the  Savannah  BepuUicany  April  6, 1861.] 

"The  vessel  fired  into  from  the  fort  on  Morris  Island,  has 
arrived  at  Savannah.  The  schooner  is  the  i?.  H.  BhannoUy 
Capt.  Moutz,  of  Boston,  and  she  was  bound  for  this  citj,  with  a 
cargo  of  ice,  consigned  to  A.  Haywood.  On  Wednesday  she 
was  shrouded  for  many  hours  in  a  dense  fog,  during  which  she 
drifted,  through  mistake,  over  the  Charleston  bar.  Soon  after, 
the  fog  lifted.  The  Captain  not  knowing  his  whereabouts,  found 
himself  nearly  abreast  the  fort  on  Morris  Island,  and  while  cogi- 
tating over  his  latitude  and  longitude,  was  greeted  with  a  salute 
from  the  fort.  He  immediately  ran  up  his  colors — the  stars  and 
stripes — hut  that  demonstration  seemed  an  unsatisfactory  answer 
to  their  summons.  Several  shot  (32's)  were  fired  into  his  rig- 
ging^  one  of  which  passed  through  his  mainsail  and  one  through 
his  topsail,  *  *  *  The  crew  suffered  no  material  damage 
from  tlie  shots,  though  one  of  them  came  most  uncomfortably 
near  the  heads  of  the  crew." 


HOW  ANXIOUS  THE  SOUTHERN  REBELS  WERE  FOR  CONCILIATION. 

We  select  an  article,  a  specimen  of  hundreds  that  appeared 
in  the  Southern  papers  at  the  time  when  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Sumter  was  being  discussed  in  the  North,  and  when  the  im- 
pression prevailed,  ISTorth  and  South,  that  it  would  be  evacu- 
ated, as  a  "  military  necessity." 

[From  the  Houston  {Texas)  Patriot^  April  5, 1861.] 

"  '  THE    CHIVALRY '   HAS   TRIUMPHED,    AND     THE   NORTH     *  EATS 

DIRT.' 

"  They  have  been  forced  to  eat  dirt,  and  bow  down  to  the 
dominent  Southern  race,  and  their  shrieks  of  rage  are  the  only 
sounds  heard  from  the  North.  Through  the  press  ;  from  the 
workshop,  from  the  starving  masses ;  from  merchants  ruined, 
from  every  trade  and  condition  comes  the  cry,  give  up  the 
forts  ;  let  us  eat  dirt  and  live;  let  us  again  bow  to  the  superior 
race  South ;  let  us  live.  The  cowardly  eighteen  millions  North 
told  us  we  should  not  leave  the  Union.  We  did  it  openly  and 
boldly,  and  they  humbly  acknowledged  our  Government  as  a 
necessity.  They  shouted  the  praises  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  dared  the  chivalry  to  touch  the  sacred  emblem.  We  have 
torn  it  down.   Wo  have  placed  in  its  stead  the  flag  of  the  Con- 
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federate  States-  We  Iiave  dared  them  to  coerce  ns,  and  resent 
the  iiisult ;  we  have  invited^ tbcir  vaunted  numbers  to  the  Held, 
but  the  only  cry  that  comes  from  the  craven  dogs  is,  military 
necessity,  give  up  the  forts,  withdraw  the  troops,  let  us  eat  dirt 
and  live.  It  is  sickeniug  to  think  of  ever  having  lived  in  the 
same  Government  with  such  a  people,  but  let  iis  rejoice  at  our 
separation,  and  look  Southward.  The  game  North  is  beneath 
contempt,  while  Mexico  invites  us,  by  iuvasion  of  Texas,  to  re- 
enact  our  former  achievements." 


THE  STJMTEE  AFFAIR. 

The  Charleston  Courier^  of  April  4r,  1861,  has  a  report  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  Senator  "Wig fall,  of  Texas,  to  a  serenad-- 
ing  party.  General  Beauregard,  Governor  Pickens,  and  other 
personages  of  the  sort,  were  present.  The  following  is  a  sen- 
tence of  WigfalPs  speech,  as  reported  by  the  Courier^  and  it  is 
full  of  the  spirit  which  was  master  in  Charleston  then  : 

"Whether  Major  Anderson  shall  be  shelled  out  or  starved 
out,  is  a  question  merely  of  expediency.  The  honor  of  South 
Carolina  was  vindicated  when  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was 
fired  at,  and  it  has  remained  vindicated,  because  they  never 
have  resented  that  shot." 

Let  the  reader  mark  every  one  of  these  words,  for  they  need 
to  be  memorable  !  Wigfall  told  the  truth  as  to  Major  Ander- 
son's situation.  It  was,  with  the  Southern  Confederates,  "A 
QUESTION  OF  EXPEDIENCY,"  whether  they  would  starve 
or  shell  out  Major  Anderson,  and  they  deliberately  chose  to 
shell  him  out ;  and  the  intent  of  the  shelling  was  to  precipitate 
the  border  slave  States  into  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
border  States  were  tardy  about  going  in.  Virginia  especially 
hung  back.  Her  Convention  contained  a  Union  majority,  and 
the  Union  men  held  their  ground  firmly,  notwithstanding  the 
howling  mob  that  raved  around  tlie  capitol  of  Virginia,  led  by- 
SQch  bloods  as  O.  Jennings  Wise  and  Eoger  A.  Pryor, 
threatening  to  punish  the  friends  of  the  Union  with  sudden 
death.  Pryor  then  represented  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  District 
in  Congress.  He  proceeded  to  Charleston  on  a  mission  from  the 
secessionists  of  Virginia  to  the  South  Carolinians,  then  in  arms. 
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He  arrivod  in  Charleston  on  "Wednesday,  the  10th  of  April, 
1861,  and  stopped  at  the  Charleston  Hotel,  where  he  was  sere- 
naded in  the  evening,  and  made  a  speech,  of  which  a  verbatim 
report  was  published  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  He  said  he 
had  come  to  tender  to  South  Carolina  "  the  tribute  of  his  infinite 
admiration."  He  had  never  before,  highly  as  he  had  estimated 
it,  "appreciated  the  character  of  South  Carolina  in  all  its 
grandeur."  There  was  no  exhibition  in  history  so  morally  sub- 
lime as  that  which  she  then  presented.  We  quote  from  the 
Mercury's  verbatim  report : 

"Gentlemen,  I  thank  you,  especially  that  yon  have  at  last 
annihilated  this  accursed  Union  [applause],  reeking  with  cor- 
ruption, and  insolent  with  excess  of  tyranny.  Thank  God,  it  is 
at  last  blasted  and  riven  by  the  lightning  wrath  of  an  outraged 
and  indignant  people.  [Loud  applause.)  Not  only  is  it  gone, 
but  gone  forever.  [Cries  of  '  You're  right,'  and  applause.]  In 
the  expressive  language  of  scripture,  it  is  water  spilt  upon  the 
ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up.  [Applause.]  Like 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,  it  has  fallen,  never  to  rise  again. 
[Continued  applause.]  For  my  'part^  gentlemen^  if  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  to-morrow  were  to  abdicate  their 
offices  and  were  to  give  me  a  blank  sheet  of  <pajper  to  xorite  the 
condition  of  reannexaiion  to  the  defunct  U'nion^  I  would  scorn- 
fuUy  spurn  the  overture,  *  *  *  *  * 

I  invoke  you,  and  I  make  it  in  some  sort  a  personal  ap- 
peal— personal  so  far  as  it  tends  to  our  assistance  in  Virginia — 
1  do  invoke  you,  in  your  demonstrations  of  popular  opinion,  in 
your  exhibitions  of  official  intent,  to  give  no  countenance  to 
this  idea  of  reconstruction.  [Many  voices,  emphatically, '  Never,' 
and  applause.]  In  Virginia  they  all  say,  if  reduced  to  the 
dread  dilemma  of  this  memorable  alternative,  they  will  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  South  as  against  the  interest  of  the  Northern 
Confederacy,  but  they  whisper  of  reconstruction,  and  they  say 
Virginia  must  abide  in  the  Union,  w^ith  the  idea  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  Union  which  you  have  annihilated.  I  pray  you^  gen- 
ilemen^  rob  them  of  that  idea.  Proclaim  to  the  world  that  upon 
no  condition,  and  under  no  circumstance,  will  South  Carolina 
ever  again  enter  into  political  association  with  the  Abolitionists 
of  New  England.  [Cries  of  *  Never,'  and  applause.] 
^  "  Do  not  distrust  Virginia.  As  sure  as  to-morrow's  sun  will 
rise  upon  us,  just  so  sure  will  Virginia  be  a  member  of  this 
Southern  Confederation.  [Applause.]  And  1  will  tell  you, 
gentlemen^  what  will  put  her  in  the  Southern  Gnv  federation  in 
less  than  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock— ^^TBIKE  A  BLOW  I 
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[Tromendons  applause.]  The  very  moment  that  "blood  is  shed, 
old  Viiginia  will  make  common  cause  with  her  sisters  of  the 
South,    [Applause.]    It  is  impossible  she  should  xio  otherwise." 

And  so  Pry  or  discharged  his  misBion.  It  will  be  remembered 
tliat  Wigfall,  who,  on  the  4th,  proclaimed  the  question  of  ex- 
pediency, and  Pryor,  who  called  for  a  blow,  and  begged  for 
blood,  figured  as  aids  of  General  Beauregard  iu  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter. 

Having  determined  that  expediency  demanded  the  shelh'ng 
instead  of  the  starving  of  Major  Anderson  out  of  Fort  Sumter, 
that  there  must  be  a  blow  struck  in  order  to  take  old  Virginia 
out  of  the  Union  in  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock — that  blood 
^  was  needed — Major  Anderson  was  ordered  to  surrender  Fort 
Sumter.  He  declined.  A  curious  correspondence  of  great 
significance  followed.  The  following  communication — dated 
"  Headquarters  Provisional  Army,  C.  S.  A.,  April  11,  ISGl,  11 
"  P.  M."— was  sent  by  General  Beauregard  to  Major  Anderson : 

"  Major, — In  consequence  of  the  verbal  communication  made 
by  you  to  my  aids,  Messrs.  Chestnut  and  Lee,  in  relation  to  the 
condition  of  your  supplies,  and  that  you  would,  in  a  few  days, 
be  starved  out  if  oui*  guns  did  not  batter  you  to  pieces" — 

Therefore,  General  Beauregard  proposed  that  Anderson 
should  state  when  his  supplies  would  be  exhausted ;  and  pre- 
tended to  desire  to  spare  tlie  eflfusion  of  blood. 

Major  Anderson  replied  under  date  of  Fort  Sumter,  2:30 
A.  M.,  April  12, 1861 : 

"  I  will,  if  provided  with  the  proper  and  necessary  means  of 
transportation,  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  by  noon  of  the  15th  in- 
stant, should  I  not  receive,  prior  to  that  time,  controlling  in- 
structions from  my  Government  or  additional  supplies." 

The  following  is  the  reply  that  Major  Anderson  received  to 
this  statement  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  starvation,  and  must 
within  three  days  yield  the  fort : 

"April  12, 1861,  3:20  A.  M. 
"  Sir, — By  authority  of  Brigadier-General  Beauregard,  com- 
manding the  provisional  forces  of  the  Confederate  States,  we 
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hare  the  honor  to  notify  you  that  he  will  open  the  fire  of  hla 
batteries  upon  Fort  Sumter  in  one  hour  from  this  time. 
"  We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  Yery  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 

*'  James  Chestnut,  Jr., 
"  Stephen  D.  Lee, 
"  Capts.  S.  C.  Army,  and  Aids-de-Camp." 

And  the  fire  of  the  rebel  batteries  was  opened  accordingly/ 


AFTER  THE  SUMTER  BOMBARDMEOT. 

The  night  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  Jeff.  Davis 
and  his  cabinet  were  serenaded  at  Montgomery,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  L.  P.  Walker,  of  Alabama,'  uttered  these  well- 
tnown  words : 

"No  man  conld  tell  where  the  war  commenced  this  day 
would  end,  but  he  would  prophesy  that  the  flag  which  now 
flaunts  the  breeze  here,  would  float  over  the  dome  of  the  old 
Capitol  at  Washington  before  the  first  of  May." 

These  words  were  uttered  before  any  action  had  been  taken 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  direct  and 
ofiicial  threat  that  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  would  be 
taken  by  the  rebels.  In  what  spirit  this  was  received  in  rebcl- 
dom,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  of  papers  of  the 
day: 

[From  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  April  13,  18G1.] 

"  Attention,  Volunteers  I — Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  President  Davis  will  soon  march  an  army  through  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  to  Washington.  Those  of  our  vohmteers 
who  decide  to  join  the  Southern  army  as  it  shall  pass  through 
our  borders,  had  better  organize  at  once  for  that  purpose,  and 
keep  their  arms,  accoutrements,  uniforms,  ammunition,  and 
knapsacks  in  constant  readiness." 

We  remember  the  above  paragraph  well,  as  it  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  leading  editorial  column  of  the  Richmond  Unr 
qidrer. 
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From  tJie  J^ew  Orleans  Picayune^  April  IS.] 
"The  first  fruits  of  a  Virginia  secession  will  be  the  removal 
of  Lincoln  and  bis  cabinet,  and  whatever  he  can  carry  away  to 
the  safer  neighborhood  of  liarrisbarg  or  Cincinnati — ^perhaps  to 
Buffalo  or  Cleveland." 

[^From  the  Bichmond  Examiner^  Ajyril  28.] 
"There  never  was  half  the  unanimity  among  the  people  be- 
fore, nor  a  tithe  of  the  zeal  upon  any  subject,  that  is  now  mani- 
fested to  take  Washington.  From  the  mountain  tops  and 
valleys  to  the  sliores  of  the  sea,  there  is  one  wild  shout  of 
fierce  resolve  to  capture  Washington  City  at  all  and  every 
human  hazard." 

lFro?n  the  Goldsl)oro  (iV.  (7.)  Tribune,  April  24.] 
"  We  understand  that  Duncan  K.  McEae,  Esq.,  who  came 
here  last  night,  bears  a  special  order  for  one  regimeilt  of  North 
Carolina  troops  to  march  to  the  city:„of  Washington.  They  are 
to  be  ready  in  fortj^-^eight  hours  from  the  notice.  *  *  It 
makes  good  the  words  of  Secretary  Walker  at  Montgomery  in 
regard  to  the  Fedcial  metropolis.  It  transfers  the  lines  of 
battle  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Pennsylvania  border." 

[From  the  Baleigh  {JSf.  C).  Standard,  April  24.] 
"  JN'orth  Carolina  could  send  her  full  quota  of*  troops  to  unite 
in  the  attack  on  Washington  City.  Our  streets  are  alive  with 
soldiers  and  officers,  many  of  the  latter  being  here  to  tender 
their  companies  to  the  Governor.  Washington  City  w^ill  soon 
be  too  hot  to  hold  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  Government.  Korth 
Carolina  has  said  it,  and  she  will  do  all  she  can  to  make  good 
her  declaration." 

\_From  the  Eufala  {Alabama)  Express,  April  25.] 
"  With  independent  Virginia  on  one  side,  and  the  secession- 
ists of  Maryland  (who  are  doubtless  in  the  majority)  on  the 
other,  our  policy  at  this  time  should  be  to  seize  the  old  Federal 
capital,  and  take  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  prisoners  of  war. 
Once  get  the  heads  of  the  Government  in  our  power,  and  we 
can  demand  any  terms  we  see  fit,  and  thus  perhaps  avoid  a 
long  and  bloody  contest." 


now  VIEGINIA  WAS  PUT  OUT  OF  THE  UNIOIT. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  Pryor's  blow  had  been 
struck  at  Charleston— the  blow  that  was  to  take  old  Virginia 
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out  of  the  Union  in  an  hour — the  Convention  of  Yirp^inia,  in- 
timidated bj  the  mob,  adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession,  sub- 
ject to  tlie  approval  of  the  people  at  the  polls.  Then  it  was  in- 
stantly the  game  of  the  secessionists  to  prevent  a  fair  expression 
of  the  popular  will.  A  letter  from  Senator  Mason — J.  M. 
Mason,  now  in  England — dated  Winchester,  "Virginia,  May  16, 
1861,  and  published  in  the  "Winchester  Virginian  of  May  22, 
1861,  is  a  complete  exposure  of  tbe  whole  plot.  The  letter  was 
in  answer  to  the  question  which,  he  said,  had  been  repeatedly 
put  to  him — 

"What  position  will  Yirginia  occupy  should  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession  be  rejected  by  the  people  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tion 

He  said  r 

"The  Ordinance  of  Secession  witlidrew  the  State  from  the 
Union,  with  all  the  consequences  resulting  from  se])aration. 
^  *  *  For  mutual  defence,  immediately  after  the  ordinance 
of  secession  passed,  a  treaty  or  military  league  was  formed  by 
the  Convention,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  with- 
the  Confederate  States  of  the  South,  by  which  the  latter  were 
bound  to  march  to  the  aid  of  our  State,  against  the  invasion  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  we  have  now  in  Yirginia,  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  at  Kortblk,  in  face  of  the  comiuon  foe, 
several  thousand  of  the  gallant  sons  of  South  Carolina,  of  Ala- 
bama, of  Louisiana,  of  Georgia,  and  Mississippi." 

He  proceeded  to  argue  that  if  the  State  remained  in  the 
Union,  the  troops  from  other  States  must  be  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  authorities.  And,  in  conclusion,  he  put  in  a 
brief  paragraph  a  full  exposure  of  the  modus  operandi  of  se- 
cession.   Thus : 

"If  it  be  aslvcd.  What  are  those  to  do  who,  in  their  con- 
sciences, cannot  vote  to  separate  Yirginia  from  the  United 
States,  the  answer  is  simple  and  plain  :  Honor  and  duty  alike 
require  that  tliey  should  not  vote  on  the  question  ;  if  they  re- 
tain such  opinions^  they  must  leave  the  State. "^^ 

So  the  pretended  submission  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
to  the  people  was  a  farce.  Tlie  Richmond  mob,  and  the  other 
mobs,  put  the  "  Sovereign  People"  of  the  "  Sovereign  State," 
under  their  feet.  If  a  citizen  did  not  want  secession,  he  must 
leave  the  State.    He  had  no  business  to  vote  against  it. 
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THE  ALLEGED  CHANGE  IN  THE  CHAKACTER  OP  THE  WAR. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  change  in  the  character  of 
the  war.  The  following  General  Order  of  General  Beauregard, 
issued  more  than  a  month  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  seems 
to  be  about  as  vehement  a  statement  of  the  bad  character  of 
the  war  as  has  ever  been  made  since  : 

"  Headq'rs  Depa-rtsfent  op  Alexandria,  ) 
Camp  Pickens,  June  5,  1861.  ) 
"  A  recl^less  and  unprincipled  enemy  has  invaded  your  soil. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  regardless  of  all  moral,  legal  and  constitu- 
tional restraint,  has  thrown  his  abolition  hosts  among  you,  who 
are  murdering  and  imprisoning  your  citizens,  and  confiscating 
and   destroying  your  property,    committing   other  acts  of 
violence  and  outrage  too  shocking  and  revolting  to  humanity  to' 
be  enumerated.    AH  rules  of  civilized  warefare  are  abandoned, 
and  they  proclaim  by  their  acts,  if  not  by  their  banners,  that 
their  war-cry  is  booty  and  beauty.    All  that  is  dear  to  man — 
your  honor  and  that  of  your  wives  and  daughters — your  fortunes 
and  your  lives — are  involved  in  this  momentous  contest     *  * 
G.  T.  Beauregard, 

"  Brigadier  General  Commanding. 
"  Official :  Thos.  Jordan,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General." 

The  Democratic  party,  we  are  told,  are  now  opposing  tho 
war  in  consequence  of  "  the  change  in  its  character."  The 
following  paragraph  was  published  some  time  before  the  Crit- 
tenden Kesolutions  were  heard  of : 

[Fro7ri  the  Dayton  Empire^  Saturday^  April  15,  18G1.] 
**The  Cincinnati  Commercial  wants  Ohio  to  furnish  ten 
thousand  men  at  once.  It  says  that  this  is  not  now  a  question 
of  party.  Of  course  not;  this  is  the  old  cry  wlienever  the 
Democracy  is  to  be  sold  out.  The  Commercial  %oill  have  a  good 
time  (jetting  these  ten  thousand  m!en.  We  hope  every  DenUocrat 
in  the  Legislature  will  vote  steadily  against  a  dollar  or  a  man. 
We  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  civil  war, 
and  we  don't  mean  to  do  the  fighting." 

The  Dayton  Lnxjpire  was,  at  the  date  of  this  paragraph,  tho 
home  organ  of  Mr.  Yallandigham.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  ho 
wrote  the  article.  So  it  would  appear  the  Yallandigham 
Democrats  in  Ohio  commenced  precisely  at  the  point  *'not 
a  man  or  a  dollar" — recently  the  platform  of  the  sneaking 
traitors  in  Kentucky, 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  SERF  EMANCIPATION 
IN  RUSSIA. 


Rev.  J.  Lang,  an  English  missionary,  who  visited  Russi«i  last 
summer,  has  published  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  effects  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  that  country  : 

I  recently  spent  five  months  in  Russia,  mainly  in  order  to 
gain  information  from  the  best  sources  on  the  facts  connected 
with  the  serf  emancipation  movement ;  and  I  have  consulted 
the  enemies  as  well  as  the  friends  of  the  measure,  English  and 
German  residents  as  well  as  Russians.  The  loaders  afforded 
me  every  facility  of  access  to  official  documents,  and  I  visited 
estates  in  various  parts  of  Russia  to  make  further  inquiries  into 
the  local  working  of  the  measure. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of  Russia  towards 
Poland  in  carrying  on  the  present  war,  I  trust  that  due  credit 
may  be  given  to  the  present  Emperor  and  the  Russian  liberals 
for  this  noble  act  of  serf  emancipation.  They  had  a  hard  battle 
to  fight  against  the  reactionary  party,  who  denounced  emanci- 
pation as  socialism,  for  they  knew  that  it  must  gradually  intro- 
duce in  its  train  a  host  of  other  reforms.  Tiiey  prophesied  that 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  must  ensue  ;  but  the  Emperor  gave  no 
heed,  and  was  prepared  to  risk  his  crown  and  his  life  in  order 
to  free  the  peasant. 

Serf  emancipation  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Twenty-three 
millions  of  an  intelligent,  active  peasantry  have  been  by  it 
raised  from  the  degradation  of  being  mere  chattels,  things  for 
sale  ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  serfdom  was  not  so  de- 
grading as  slavery  is.  The  intellect  and  social  energies  of  the 
serfs,  which  have  been  frozen  up  for  centuries,  are  now  set  free; 
and  this  great  social  change  has  been  effected  within  two  years, 
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in  spite  of  the  formidable  opposition  of  the  Russian  nobility. 
The  fiat  of  one  man,  supported  by  a  few  choice  spirits,  has  ac- 
complished all  this.  The  revolution  has  been  a  bloodless  one ; 
no  social  disorganization  has  resulted ;  and  even  some  of  its 
bitterest  opponents  begin  now  to  admit  that,  as  the  operation 
had  to  be  performed  some  time,  it  was  as  well  to  do  it  at  once. 
They  are  now  learning  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things. 

Serf  emancipation  is  of  deep  interest,  for  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  The  anti-slavery  cause  receives  powerful  encouragement 
from  it.  It  took  many  years'  agitation,  and  the  expenditure  of 
£20,000,000  sterling,  to  emancipate  800,000  slaves  in  the  West' 
Indies.  American  slavery  has  lasted  a  long  time,  and  is  still  a 
fearful  blot;  but  in  Russia  we  have,  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years,  the  emancipation  of  23,000,000  of  a  fine  rac  ■  of  peasants, 
who  are,  physically  and  mentally,  superior  to  the  negro  race. 
The  influence  and  example  of  these  emancipated  serfs  will 
operate  on  the  world,  and  will  show  that,  while  so  beneficial  a 
revolution  has  taken  place  successfully  in  Russia,  other  cnm- 
tries  may  learn  to  '  go  and  do  likewise.'  The  serfs  have  shown, 
by  their  peaceful  demeanor,  and  by  avoiding  any  violent 
excess,  that  they  know  how  to  appreciate  their  newly-acquired 
liberty. 

2.  The  friends  of  constitutional  government  have  reason  to 
rejoice  in  serf  emancipation,  as  forming  the  first  instalment  of 
liberal  institutions  in  Russia.  Even  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas 
was  convinced  that  emancipation  was  necessary,  but  he  would 
not  give  it,  knowing  that  it  would  involve  reform  in  all  other 
departments  of  the  state ;  that  the  upheaving  of  the  masses 
would  afi'ect  every  institution  in  Russia.  As  serf  emancipation 
included  municipal  institutions  for  the  peasantry,  a  constitution, 
therefore,  for  all  Russia  follows  as  a  corollary ;  and  I  found, 
among  all  intelligent  Russians,  the  full  conviction  that  a  consti- 
tution must  naturally  come  in  a  few  years ;  that  as  municipal 
constitutions  grow  out  of  emancipation,  so  provincial  assemblies 
are  the  result  of  municipal  freedom,  and  a  constitution  will  be 
the  fruit  of  provincial  assemblies.  These  steps  are  now  being 
taken. 
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8.  Municipal  institutions  for  all  Eussia  are  the  certain 
result.  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  how  the  peasantry,  by 
means  of  the  commune  or  village  elective  council,  regulate 
their  own  affairs,  elect  the  chief  of  eacb  village,  have  their 
regular  village  meetings.  I  will  explain  this  more  at  large  in 
a  subsequent  letter.  But  this  municipal  liberty  granted  to 
peasants  cannot  be  limited  to  them  ;  there  will  soon  be  munici- 
pal bodies  in  every  town  in  Russia.  Moscow  and  Petersburg, 
since  the  last  two  years,  have  been  granted  Mayors,  elected  by 
the  citizens,  without  the  control  of  government,  and  also  pro- 
vincial assemblies.  As  the  next  step,  what  has  been  conceded 
to  the  peasants  cannot  be  denied  to  the  merchant  and  noble. 
These  municipal  institutions  are  training  schools  for  the 
peasantry;  they  enable  them  to  resist  the  oppression  of  the 
noble  and  the  government  employees  ;  they  also  break  the  force 
of  that  centralization  which  has  been  such  a  curse  to  Russia ; 
and  they  are  nuclei  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  venal  police 
of  Russia ;  for  in  the  peasants'  court,  oral  evidence,  summary 
decision,  and  publicity,  form  the  rules  of  proceeding,  while  a 
simple  and  cheap  code  of  law  is  administered. 

4.  An  honorary  magistracy  and  municipal  institutions  serve 
as  training  schools  for  justices  of  the  peace,  a  class  who  may 
exercise  an  important  influence  in  diminishing  what  has  been 
admitted  to  be  the  great  curse  of  Russia,  viz.,  the  venality  of 
ill-paid  employees  and  bribery.  To  carry  out  the  Emancipa- 
tion act,  fifteen  hundred  unpaid  justices  of  the  peace  were 
nominated  by  Government.  The  administration  of  these  men, 
who  were  selected  for  their  character  and  public  spirit,  has 
generally  given  satisfaction,  and  it  is  intended  that  they  shall 
be  continued,  to  discharge  similar  duties  to  those  of  county 
magistrates  in  England.  I  attended  several  of  their  monthly 
sessions  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  they  are  well  spoken  of; 
their  labors  are  as  successful  as  those  of  a  similar  class  of  honor- 
ary magistrates  in  India. 

5,  The  cause  of  education  is  identified  with  emancipation. 
Already,  within  two  years,  more  than  8,000  new  schools  have 
sprung  into  existence  through  individual  efforts  among  the  peas- 
antry, and  they  are  rapidly  on  the  increase.   The  peasant  is 
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anxious  to  be  able  to  read  the  laws  by  which  he  is  governed  ; 
besides,  the  elevation  of  his  social  position  through  emancipa- 
tion gives  hira  the  means  as  well  as  the  inclination  to  learn  to 
read.  The  example  of  peasant  elevation  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope confirms  this.  In  Kussia,  before  emancipation,  there  was 
scarcely  a  day  school  among  the  peasantry  ;  but  these  8,000 
schools  have  arisen  spontaneously  from  the  wish  of  the  peasants, 
aided  by  the  clergy  and  gentry.  The  government  has  spent 
nothing  on  them.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  allowed  only  colleges 
and  universities,  and  that  to  a  very  limited  degree ;  serf  emanci- 
pation inaugurates  the  education  of  the  masses. 

6.  Keligious  progress  is  deeply  connected  with  an  enlight- 
ened and  independent  peasantry,  who  will  not  be  the  victims 
of  superstition  or  priestcraft.  Keligion  follows  in  the  train  of 
civil  liberty.  With  the  fall  of  feudal  tyranny,  priestly  exac- 
tions and  domination  must  cease.  Many  Kussians  have  assured 
me,  that,  since  emancipation,  a  great  desire  has  sprung  up  in 
various  quarters  among  the  peasantry  to  read  the  scriptures,  and 
they  show  their  interest  by  purchasing  copies,  while,  to  meet 
the  new  state  of  things,  the  Greek  Church — highly  to  its  credit 
— ^is  publishing  the  Kussian  New  Testament  at  the  low  price  of 
6d  a  copy. 

7.  The  cause  of  peace  is  likely  to  be  served.  Under  serf- 
dom the  military  life  benefited  the  peasants,  as  becoming  a 
soldier  conferred  freedom  on  them ;  but  the  peasant  now  has  a 
status  and  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  is  therefore  not  so  in- 
clined to  become  '  food  for  powder.'  Serf  emancipation,  by 
pushing  on  internal  reform,  is  calculated  to  withdraw  the  at- 
tention from  objects  of  aggression,  and  to  point  out  to  Eussia 
that  internal  development,  and  not  foreign  conquest,  is  her  true 
strength.  The  Eussian  peasant  sympathises  with  this,  as  he 
has  secured  to  him  by  emancipation  the  possession  of  land,  the 
great  desideratum  with  the  masses  in  Eussia.  The  grand  scope 
of  her  ambition,  2^ 'proletariat  peasantry,  supplies  ample  ma- 
terial for  war.  The  Eussian  peasant,  therefore,  will  naturally 
prefer  agriculture  to  war,  while  the  elevation  of  his  social  posi- 
tion, in  creating  new  wants,  will  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  trade — 
one  of  the  great  antagonists  of  war. 
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8.  The  effects  in  Asia  are  likely  to  be  great.  Already, 
tbrough  the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  has  this  great  measure 
received  the  warmest  sympathy  from  natives  of  all  clases,  who 
view  it  as  a  sign  of  great  good  to  them  that  Russian  influence 
in  Central  and  Northern  Asia  will  be  on  the  side  of  an  emanci- 
pation policy,  as  English  influence  has  been  in  India.  The 
Sclavonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  races  will  thus  co-operate  as  anti- 
slavery  advocates  through  Asia. 

9.  The  Russian  noblility  have  long  been  noted  for  absentee- 
ism, extravagant  luxury  and  false  varnish.  Serfdom  tempted 
them  to  be  tyrants  and  afforded  full  scope  for  all  depraved  pro- 
pensities; the  troops  of  servants  kept  in  idleness  enervated  the 
master,  while  the  power  he  had  of  deporting  them  to  Siberia  or 
inflicting  torture  produced  a  hardening  effect  on  his  heart.  To 
keep  up  a  life  of  luxury  he  had  to  peculate  in  the  public  offices. 
There  are  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  nobles  in  Russia. 
Emancipation  is  already  leading  many  of  them  to  reside  on  their 
estates,  consequently  to  lead  simple  lives,  and  identify  them- 
selves more  with  the  welfare  of  the  country, 

10.  The  social  condition  of  the  peasant  is  being  improved. 
The  anxiety  of  the  peasant  to  purchase  land,  so  strongly  marked 
in  France,  is  showing  itself  also  in  Russia,  thus  leading  to  habits 
of  industry,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  making  the  pur- 
chase. Indolence,  the  natural  fruit  of  serfdom,  is  giving  way  to 
the  encouragement  of  industry.  One  million  peasants  have 
bought  up  the  land  on  which  they  were  formerly  located,  bor- 
rowing the  money  from  government.  The  price  of  land  is 
rising  all  through  Russia,  owing  to  the  peasants  renting  or  hir- 
ing it  t6^a  far  greater  extent  than  formerly,  though  the  enemies 
of  emancipation  said  the  peasants  would  be  too  indolent  to  culti- 
vate the  land.  Money  is  no  longer  hidden  in  earthen  pots  in 
the  ground,  or  in  the  wall,  through  fear  of  the  steward.  The 
peasants'  houses  in  some  quarters  are  exhibiting  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  comfort,  and  providing  mere  rooms,  instead  of — 
after  the  old  fashion — crowding  twenty-five  into  a  room.  More 
houses  have  been  built  within  the  last  two  years  than  during 
the  previous  six. 

In  conclusion,  peace  has  been  generally  maintained.  Dur- 
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ing  the  carrying  out  of  this  measure,  there  were  only  two  cases  of 
revolt,  caused  by  a  rumor  spread  among  ten  thousand  peasants 
in  the  governments  of  Kazan  and  Paujathat  the  Emperor  had 
ordered  no  more  money  to  be  paid.  I  myself  resided  for  a  time 
in  the  centre  of  a  district  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Moscow, 
and  the  proprietor  never  locked  his  door  at  night,  Nowhere 
in  Russia  did  I  hear  any  expressions  uttered  of  apprehensions 
of  social  disorganization  or  riot. 


Loyal  Leagues^  Clubs^  or  individuals  may  oltain  any 
of  our  publications  at  the  cost  pricCy  hy  application  to  tJie 
Executive  Committee^  or  hy  calling  at  the  Booms  of  the  Society, 
No.  863  Broadway,  where  all  informMion  may  he  obtained 
relating  to  the  Society, 


LOYAL  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 

863  BROADWAY, 


RESflOBCES  OF  THE  UNITEI  SUTES, 


REPORT 


TO  THS 


AT  BERLIN, 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  RUGGLES, 

Delegate  frum  the  United  States  of  America: 

WITH  THX 

ACCOMPAIJYING  COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
SEPTEMBEJt  14th,  J 863, 


NEW  YORK: 

PUBLISDED  BY  THE  LoYAL  PUBLICATION  CodETT.O-^ 


1964. 


REPORT. 


Department  of  State,  ) 
"Washington,  January  18,  1864.  ) 

I  transmit  to  tlie  Senate,  in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the 
14th  instant,  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  resources  of  the  United 
States,  presented  to  the  International  Statistical  Congress  at 
Berlin,  in  September  last,  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  liis  letter  to  the  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  report. 

William  H.  Seward. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Buggies  to  ILr.  Seward. 

Berlin,  September  14, 1863. 

Sir, — In  pursuance  of  your  instructions  accompanying  the 
appointment  of  the  undersigned  as  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  International  Statistical  Congress  at 
Berlin,  in  September  instant,  he  embarked  for  Europe  in  the 
first  German  steamer  after  receiving  his  commission,  and  reached 
Berlin,  after  some  detention  on  the  Atlantic,  on  the  afternoon 
of  tlie  Gth  of  September.  JS^o  business  of  importance  had  been 
transacted  in  the  Congress  up  to  that  time,  except  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  credentials  of  the  delegates. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  the  credentials  of  the  undersigned 
were  presented  aod  approved,  at  which  time  repres^ntativea 
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from  the  following  countries,  stated  in  alphabetical  order,  had 
been  duly  admitted,  viz : 

The  United  States  of  America;  Anhalt-Dessau ;  Anstria ; 
Baden;  Bavaria;  Belgimxi;  the  Danubian  Provinces;  Uen- 
mark;  France;  Frankfort;  Great  Britain;  Hamburg;  Han- 
over ;  Holland  ;  Holstein  ;  Hesse-Cassel ;  Hesse-Darmstadt ; 
Italy  ;  Lubeck ;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  ;  ISTorway  ;  Oldenburg ; 
Portugal ;  Prussia  ;  Eussia  ;  Saxe-Coburg  ;  Saxe- Weimar  ;  Sax- 
ony ;  Spain ;  Sweden  ;  Switzerland ;  Turkey ;  and  Wurten- 
berg. 

The  respresentatives  of  most  of  the  nations  above  specified 
made  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  statistics  of  their  respective 
countries,  which  will  be  duly  published  in  German  and  in 
French,  in  the  official  proceedings  or  "  Gomjjte  ItendiC^  of  the 
Congress.  In  general,  the  proceedings  and  debates  were  in  the 
German  language,  but  to  some  extent  in  French  and  English. 

Through  some  accidental  and  unintentional  omission,  none  of 
the  States  of  South  America,  or  of  Central  America,  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress,  although  Brazil,  especially,  had  been 
represented  in  preceding  sessions  of  the  Congress.  The  name  of 
the  undersigned  was  erroneously  entered  in  the  printed  and 
published  lists  as  delegate  from  "  North  Aynerica^'*  but  on  his 
application  the  error  will  be  corrected  in  the  official  report  of 
the  proceedings. 

On  Friday,  the  11th  of  September,  being  the  sixth  day  of  the 
session,  a  statistical  report  was  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the 
undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  which 
a  copy  is  herewith  transmitted. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  composition  and  character  of  the 
Congress,  as  shown  by  its  proceedings  and  published  reports  at 
the  preceding  sessions,  were  merely  statistical,"  and  in  no  re- 
spect economical  or  political,  rendering  ic  proper  and  necessary 
to  refrain  in  the  report  from  any  speculations  or  deductions  as 
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to  the  practical  use  or  employment  of  the  resources  to  he  statis- 
tically exhibited,  or  any  political  discussion  of  the  character, 
conduct  or  possible  result  of  the  pending  insurrection  against 
the  Government  of  the  American  Union  ;  but  rather  to  present 
the  cardinal  elements  of  its  material  strength  and  resources,  past 
and  present,  in  such  arithmetical  and  statistical  form  as  should 
furnish,  of  itself,  to  the  Congress  and  the  countries  therein  rep- 
resetcd,  sufficient  elements  for  any  necessary  conclusions. 

Again,  it  was  desirable  and  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  publication  and  cu'culation,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, of  such  a  statement,  to  condense  the  facts  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  select  only  the  most  prominent,  and  to  seek,  by  a 
well-defined  outline,  to  present  the  subject  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

Keeping  these  considerations  in  view,  the  report  was  there- 
fore confined  mainly  to  the  four  cardinal  elements  of  our  na- 
tional strength,  embraced  under  the  heads — Territory ;  Popula- 
tion ;  Agricultural  Production  ;  and  Precious  Metals.  It  is  not 
denied  that  other  branches,  though  comparatively  less  important, 
might  have  been  added;  but  under  the  circumstances,  those 
presented  were  thought  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  insurrection  still  aiFecting  the  industry  and 
products  of  a  certain  j)ortion  of  the  Union,  and  rendering  it 
difficult  to  state  or  estimate  their  present  value  with  any  statis- 
tical accuracy,  they  were  not  embraced  in  the  report  to  the 
present  Congress,  under  the  belief  that  the  full  restoration  of 
tranquillity  before  the  next  session,  in  1SG5,  will  then  enable 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  to  fully  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  present  session  has  been  signalized  by  the  adoption  of 
important  resolutions  in  respect  to  a  uniform  system  of  weights, 
measures  and  coins,  for  the  use  of  the  civilized  world,  and  ma- 
terially affecting  the  United  States  of  America.   A  large  Com- 
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mission,  embracing  representatives  of  high  attainments,  from 
fom'teen  different  nations  and  countries,  was  instituted  at  the 
Congress  of  1860,  held  in  London,  to  report  a  system  for  con- 
sideration at  the  present  session.  The  undersigned,  on  taking 
his  seat  in  the  body,  was  invited,  in  behalf  the  United  States,  to 
confer  and  unite  with  that  Commission  in  its  proposed  and  forth- 
coming report.  A  draft  of  that  report  had  been  printed,  pre- 
Benting,  in  review,  the  different  nations  which  had  adopted,  or 
were  disposed  to  adopt,  tlie  metric  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, but  in  which  it  was  stated  that  "  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  have  expressed  a  desire  to  introduce  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures."  The  undersigned,  on  perceiving  the 
statement,  protested  at  once  against  its  propriety,  or  its  admis- 
sion into  'the  report,  on  the  ground  that  the  "  Confederate 
States,"  so  called,  had  no  separate,  national  lawful  existence, 
but  still  formed  integral  portions  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  objection  was  acquiesced  in,  and  the  words  in  ques- 
tion were  modified  so  as  to  read,  "  Some  of  the  States  of  America 
have  expressed  a  desire,"  &c.,  &c.  The  statement  is  known  to 
be  true  in  respect  to  some  of  the  States  of  South  ximerica,  and 
possibly  as  to  some  of  the  States  of  our  American  Union. 

Tlie  propositions  presented  by  that  Commission  to  the  Con- 
gress in  respect  to  weights,  measures  and  coins,  looking  to  an 
eventual  chano:e  in  the  weijilit  of  the  Britii^h  sovcreii^n  and  of 
the  American  dollar  to  reduce  them  to  even  multiples  of  tlie 
franc,  v/ith  the  modifications  which  tlicse  propositions  underwent 
in  the  Congress,  are  of  so  mucli  importance  and  gravity,  that 
the  undersigned  will  require  some  little  time  for  reporting  them 
fully,  with  the  necessary  accompanying  documents,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  He  will  seek  to  do  so.  with  all 
practicable  despatch,  after  his  return  to  America.  The  subject 
necessarily  embraces  the  grave  and  diflicult  question  of  the  rel- 
ative value  of  gold  and  of  silver,  present  and  prospective,  and 
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the  proper  adjustment  of  the  coins  of  both  metals,  to  keep  paco 
with  the  fluctuations  in  their  production  and  supply.  For  this 
purpose,  the  undersigned  thought  it  necessary  to  propose,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  report  on  the  metalliferous  regions  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  subject  of  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  should  be  investigated  by  a  Commission  to  be  instituted 
by  the  International  Statistical  Congress ;  but  on  full  consider- 
ation by  the  Section  to  which  the  subject  was  refen-ed,  it  was 
decided,  and  perhaps  properly,  that  the  investigation  could  not 
be  properly  made  by  the  Congress,  which  was  statistical  and  not 
economical  in  its  aims,  and  that  the  necessary  inquiry  might 
better  be  left  to  the  governments  of  the  three  great  gold-producing 
countries,  being  the  United  States ;  Great  Britain  in  respect  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  British  America ;  and  Russia ;  and 
more  especially  as  the  inquiry,  to  be  of  any  practical  value, 
must  be  conducted  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  those 
respective  governments.  Meanwhile,  the  decided  opinion  has 
been  expressed  by  the  delegates  in  the  present  Congress  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  Russia,  that  the  necessary  inquiries  on 
a  subject  so  important  to  the  currency  of  the  world,  will  be  pros- 
ecuted by  those  governments  with  all  proper  efficiency  and 
despatch. 

During  the  session  of  the  present  Congress  a  resolution  was 
passed,  on  motion  of  Professor  Schubert,  of  the  University  of 
Konigsburgh,  that  it  was  "  advisable,  and  very  useful  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  statistical  science,  that  of  all  official  works 
and  communications  published  by  statistical  bureaus,  one  copy 
shall  be  given  to  all  the  universities  and  high  academies  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  to  be  preserved  in  their  libraries."  A  motion 
made  by  the  undersigned,  at  a  subsequent  day,  and  seconded  by 
Professor  Schubert,  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Congress, 
that  the  resolution  be  modified  and  enlarged  "so  as  to  include 
the  public  libraries  in  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
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States  of  America,  to  be  designated  by  the  State  Department 
at  Washington." 

The  Congress  adjourned  on  the  11th  of  September,  after  hav- 
ing received  the  marked  hospitality  and  consideration  of  the 
government  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin. 

Of  the  period  of  thirty  days  after  the  adjournment  allowed  to 
the  undersigned  for  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  will  em- 
ploy the  first  two  weeks  in  visiting  Russia,  to  collect  the  statis- 
tics of  the  product  of  gold  in  that  country  ; — for  which  purpose 
the  representatives  of  that  government  in  the  Congress,  and 
also  the  Russian  Minister  at  Berlin,  have  courteously  afforded 
him  important  facilities. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  remain,  with  high  respect, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  B.  Ruggles. 

His  Excellency  William  H.  Sewaed, 

Secretary  of  State ^  dec,.  (&c., 


Note. 

The  undersigned,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1SG3,  transmitted  to  the  State 
Department  the  Supplemental  Report  referred  to  in  the  preceding  communi- 
cation, in  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress, 
at  Berlin,  on  the  subject  of  "Uniform  Weights,  Mrasukes  and  Coins."  That 
Report,  when  printed,  will  be  published  separately. 


iitn'uatioual  ^latisttral  Coiigras  at  ^erlin* 

VI.  SESSION". 


SIXTH  DAY'S  SESSION. 

September  11th,  1863. 

Report  \m  the  Ooited  States  of  taefica, 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Kuggles,  Delegate  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  presented  the  following  Eeport : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

International  Statistical  Congress  : 
The  Government  of  Prussia  having  specially  requested,  through 
its  Minister  at  Washington,  his  Excellency  the  Baron  Gerolt, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  should 
Bend  a  representative  to  the  International  Statistical  Congress 
to  convene  at  Berlin  on  the  6th  of  September,  18G3,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  the  14:th  of  August,  appointed  the 
undersigned  to  that  office.  The  session  of  the  Congress  being  so 
near  at  hand,  the  undersigned  was  necessarily  obliged  to  embark 
for  Europe  wdthout  delay,  and  w^as  thus  prevented  from  collect- 
ing, in  due  season,  as  large  a  portion  as  could  have  been  desired, 
of  the  numerous  documents  and  publications  illustrating  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States.  Much  important  information, 
though  often  wanting  in  classification  and  arrangement,  is  em- 
braced in  various  official  papers  issued  under  public  authority, 
both  National  and  State,  and  also  by  Boards  of  Trade  and  other 
voluntary  societies  whose  labors  are  more  or  less  statistical. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  impart  to  American  statistics, 
more  of  an  analytical  and  scientific  character,  by  means  oi 
official  Bureaux  to  be  specially  organized  for  tlie  purpose.  The 
State  of  Ohio,  some  years  since,  under  the  administration  oi 
Governor  Chase,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
.United  States,  established  a  Bureau  of  Statistics,  as  one  of  the 
organs  of  the  State  government,  which  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  whose  copious  and  instructive  Annual 
Eeports,  fully  justify  the  selection :  while  far  away,  in  the  re- 
mote interior,  beyond  the  great  chain  of  Lakes,  the  infant  State 
of  Minnesota,  with  a  single  exception  the  youngest  in  the 
American  Union,  containing  by  the  census  of  1860  but  173,000 
inhabitants  clustered  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  Atlantic,, 
established  almost  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  a  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics.   Two  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  its  able  Commissioner  of 
Statistics,  Mr.  Wheelock,  are  now  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  International  Statistical  Congress,  as  afibrding  reasonable 
ground  of  hope  that,  in  due  time,  America  may  at  least  approach 
in  scientific  accuracy  and  philosophical  arrangement,  the  more 
mature  and  perfect  performances  of  the  statisticians  of  Europe. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  established  a 
distinct  Bureau  of  Statistics,  although  repeatedly  recommended 
and  urged  to  do  so ;  but  in  taking  the  census  c  f  inhabitants,  re- 
quired by  the  National  Constitution  at  intervals  not  exceeding 
ten  years,  the  practice  has  been  gradually  introduced  of  super- 
adding, by  special  direction  of  Congress,  inquiries,  more  or  less 
extensive,  in  regard  to  various  branches  of  industry  and  produc- 
tion, and  recently  embracing  social  statistics  to  a  moderate  extent 
— so  that  the  compend  of  the  census  of  1860,  herewith  submitted 
to  the  International  Statistical  Congress,  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  considerable  mass  of  statistical  information  illustrating 
the  material  and,  to  some  extent,  the  social  and  moral  condition 
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of  tlie  nation.  Under  the  limited  powers  conferred  by  Congress, 
the  active  and  intelligent  officers  who  have  successively  filled 
the  office  of  Superintendent,  and  particularly  Mr.  Kennedy,  who 
participated  in  one  or  more  of  the  previous  sessions  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress,  have  earnestly  exerted  their  best 
efforts  to  render  the  inquiries  authorized  by  law,  useful  not  only 
to  the  country,  but  to  the  cause  of  statistical  science.  It  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  the  enlightened  labors  of  the  present  body, 
may  do  much  to  induce  the  legislativ^e  authorities  of  the  United 
State  to  recognise  a  competent  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  a  national 
necessity,  and  thereby  place  their  country  on  an  equality,  in 
that  respect,  with  the  most  intelligent  nations  of  the  world. 

Even  then,  some  time  must  elapse,  before  it  will  fully  attain 
that  power  of  acute,  comprehensive  and  thorough  analysis  in 
the  various  branches  of  statistical  inquiry,  which  has  so  distin- 
guislied  the  eminent  European  statisticians,  in  their  valuable 
labors  in  the  International  Statistical  Congress  during  the  pres- 
ent and  the  preceding  sessions. 

It  is  cause  for  general  congratulation  that  those  who  conduct 
the  public  affairs  of  nations  liave  become  generally  convinced, 
that  a  State  cannot  be  wisely  or  safc'ly  governed,  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  quantities.  Abstract  theories  and  his- 
torical traditions  doubtless  have  their  use  and  their  proper 
place,  but  statistics  are  the  very  eyes  of  the  statesman,  enabling 
him  to  survey  and  scan  with  clear  but  comprehensive  vision, 
the  whole  structure  and  economy  of  the  body  politic — to  adjust, 
in  finest  harmony  all  its  varied  functions — to  regulate  and 
invigorate  the  healthful  circulation  of  every  artery  and  vein, 
from  the  central,  vital  trunk  to  the  most  remote  and  delicate 
articulation. 

Not  only  so.  In  this  modern  world  where  steam  has  abol- 
ished space,  the  statesman,  to  deserve  the  name,  must  carefully 
Burvey  the  statistics  of  all  the  nations  that  commerce  can  ap- 
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preach,  so  that  with  nice  and  skillful  hand,  he  may  adapt  the 
administration  of  his  particular  government  to  the  due  measure 
of  its  comparative  capacities  and  powers. 

It  is  under  the  conviction,  that  this  new-born,  modern  solid- 
arity of  nations"  renders  the  statistics  of  each  important  to  all, 
that  the  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
now  ventnres  briefly  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  International 
Statistical  Congress,  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  ex- 
hibited by  the  compend  of  the  census  of  1860,  now  before  this 
body,  and  especially  to  the  evidence  w^hich  it  furnishes,  of  the 
rate  and  extent  of  material  progress  of  the  human  race  in  that 
portion  of  the  New  "World,  comxmitted  by  Providence  to  the 
care  of  the  American  Union.  The  exhibition  will  certainly  fur- 
nish to  some  extent  the  means  of  statistical  comparison  with 
other  portions  of  the  world,  and  thereby  enable  the  International 
Statistical  Congress,  in  due  time,  to  discharge  what  may  become 
a  very  important  and  world-wide  duty,  in  classifying  the  results 
from  the  reports  of  individual  countries,  and  thus  to  present  in 
Bcientific  form  the  prominent  and  distinctive  features  of  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  nations. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  feared  that  such  a  classification  or  comparison 
could  ever  be  deemed  useless  or  invidious.  On  this  point  the 
present  body  fortunately  is  able  to  refer  to  the  highest  authority. 
The  impressive  words,  in  the  opening  address  of  the  late  Prince 
Albert, — who  deemed  it  no  derogation  from  his  eminent  rank  as 
the  royal  consort  of  the  British  Sovereign,  to  preside  personally 
over  your  deliberations,  and  whose  untimely  death  is  mourned 
in  both  hemispheres  as  a  loss  to  the  human  race, — now  come  to 
us  with  solemn  earnestness. 

In  the  noble  language  of  that  truly  exalted  Prince,  such  com- 
parisons will  only  "  prove  to  us  afresh  in  figures,  what  we  know 
"  already  from  feeling  and  experience — ^how  dependent  the 
"  difi"erent  nations  are  upon  each  other,  for  their  progress — for 
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"  their  moral  and  material  prosperity — and  that  the  essential 
"  condition  of  their  mutual  happiness,  is  the  maintenance  of 
"  peace  and  good  will  among  each  other.  Let  them  then  be 
"  rivals,  but  rivals  in  the  noble  race  of  social  improvement,  in 
"  which,  although  it  may  be  the  lot  of  one  to  arrive  first  at  the 
"  goal,  yet  all  will  equally  share  the  prize — all  feeling  their  own 
"  powers  and  strength  increase  in  the  healthy  competition." 

The  compend  of  the  census  of  1860,  and  other  official  docu- 
ments now  submitted  to  the  International  Statistical  Congress, 
will  establish  the  following  cardinal  facts,  in  respect  to  the  terri- 
tory, population,  and  progress  in  material  wealth  of  the  United 
States  of  America :  * 

I.  The  territorial  area  of  the  United  States,  at  the  peace  of 
1783,  then  bounded  west  by  the  Mississippi  river,  was  820,680 
square  miles,  about  four  times  that  of  France,  which  is  stated  to 
be  207,145  exclusive  of  Algeria.  The  purchase  from  France  of 
Louisiana,  in  1804,  added  to  this  area  899,650  square  miles. 
Purchases  from  Spain  and  from  Mexico,  and  the  Oregon  treaty 
with  England,  added  the  further  quantity  of  1,215,907  square 
miles ;  making  the  total  present  territory  2,936,166  square  miles, 
or  1,879,146,240  acres. 

Of  this  immense  area,  possessing  a  great  variety  of  climate 
and  culture  so  large  a  portion  is  fertile,  that  it  has  been  steadily 
absorbed  by  the  rapidly  increasing  population.  In  May  last, 
there  remained  undisposed  of  and  belonging  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  964,901,625  acres.  ' 

To  prevent  any  confusion  of  boundaries,  the  lands  are  care- 
fully surveyed  and  allotted  by  the  Government,  and  are  then 
granted  gratuitously  to  actual  settlers,  or  sold  for  prices  not  ex- 
ceeding a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  to  purchasers  other  than 
settlers.  It  appears  by  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  fm-nished. 
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that  the  quantity  surveyed  and  ready  for  sale,  in  September, 
1862,  was  135,142,999  acres.  The  Eeport  also  states,  that  i^e 
recent  discoveries  of  rich  and  extensive  gold  fields  in  some  of  the 
unsurveyed  portions,  are  rapidly  filling  the  interior  with  a  popu- 
lation whose  necessities  require  the  speedy  survey  and  disposi- 
tion of  large  additional  tracts.  The  immediate  survey  is  not 
however,  of  vital  importance,  as  the  first  occupant  practically 
gains  the  pre-emptive  claim  to  the  land  after  the  survey  is  com- 
pleted. The  cardinal,  the  great  continental  fact,  so  to  speak,  is 
this,  that  the  whole  of  this  vast  body  of  land  is  freely  open  to 
gratuitous  occupation,  without  delay  or  difficulty  of  any  kind. 

II.  Tlie  population  of  the  Unifed  States,  as  shown  by  th6 
Census  of  1860,  was  31,445,080,  of  which  number  26,975,575 
were  white,  and  4,441,766  black,  of  various  degrees  of  color — of 
the  blacks  3,953,760  being  returned  as  slaves.  "Whether  any,  oi 
what  proportion,  of  the  number  are  hereafter  to  be  statistically 
considered  as  "  Slaves "  depends  upon  contingencies,  which  it 
would  be  premature  at  the  present  time  to  discuss. 

The  increase  of  population  since  the  estabhshment  of  the 
Government,  has  been  as  follows : 

1700,  3,929,827 
1800,  5,305,937 
1810,  7,239,814 
1820,  9,638,191 
1830,  12,866,020 
1840,  17,069,453 
1850,  23,191,876 
1860,  31,445,080 

This  rate  of  progress,  especially  since  1820,  is  owing,  in  part, 
to  immigration  from  foreign  countries 


increase  35.02  per  cent. 

"  36.45  " 

"  33.13  " 

"  33.49  " 

"  32.67  " 

"  35.87  " 

"  35.59  " 
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Tliere  arrived  in  the  10  years : 


From  1820  to  1830 
«  1830  to  1840 
"  1840  to  1850 
"    1850  to  1860 


244,490 
552,000 
1,558,300 
2,707,624 


Total 


5,062,414 


being  a  yearly  average  of  126,560  for  the  forty  years,  and 
270,762  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  disturbances  in  the  United  States,  caused  by  the  existing 
insurrection,  and  commencing  in  April,  1861,  have  temporarily 
and  partially  checked  tliis  current  of  immigration,  but  during 
the  present  year  it  is  again  increasing. 

The  records  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  of  New 
York  show  that  the  arrivals  at  that  port  alone  have  been — 


(up  to  August  20th,  7f  months.) 

The  proportions  of  the  whole  number  of  5,062,414  arriving 
from  foreign  countries,  in  the  forty  years  from  1820  to  1860, 
were  as  follows : 


From  Ireland. 


From  Germany.   Totnl  including  all 
other  countries. 


1861 

1862 
1863 


27,754 
32,217 
64,465 


27,159  65,529 
27,740  76,306 
18,724    about  98,000 


From  Ireland   967,366 

England   302,665 

Scotland   47,800 

Wales   7,935 

Great-Britain  and  Ireland  1,425,018 


2,750,784 


From  Germany   1,546,976 

Sweden   36,129 

Denmark  and  Norway  .  •  •  6,540 


1,588,145 
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From  France   208,063 

Italy  ,   11,302 

Switzerland   37,732 

Spain   16,245 

British  America   117,142 

China  (in  California  almost 

exclusively)   41,443 

All  other  countries,  or  nn- 

kuown   291,558 

  723,485 


5,062,414 

It  is  not  ascertainable  how  many  have  returned  to  foreign 
countries,  but  they  probably  do  not  exceed  a  million. 

If  the  present  partial  check  to  immigration  should  continue, 
though  it  is  hardly  probable,  the  number  of  immigrants  for  the 
decade  ending  in  1870,  may  possibly  be  reduced  from  2,707,624 
to  1,500,000. 

The  ascertained  average  of  increase  of  the  whole  population 
in  the  seven  decades  from  1790  to  1860,  which  is  very  nearly 
So^  per  cent,  or  one-third  for  each  decade,  would  carry  the 


present  numbers   31,445,080 

by  the  year  1870  to   41,926,750 

From  which  deduct  for  the  possible  diminution  of 
immigrants  as  above  „   1,207,624 

there  would  remain  40,719,126 


Mr.  Kennedy,  the  experienced  Superintendent  of  the  Census, 
in  the  Compend,  published  in  1862,  at  page  7,  estimates  the 
population  of  1870  at  42,318,432,  and  of  1880,  at  56,450,241. 

The  rate  of  progress  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  much  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  European  nations.  The 
experienced  statisticians  in  the  present  Congress  can  readily 
furnish  the  figures  precisely  showing  the  comparative  rate. 
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The  population  of  France  in 


1801  was    27,349,003 

1821    "    30,461,875  / 

1831    "    32,569,223 

1841    «    34,230,178 

1851    "    35,283,170 

1861    "    37,472,132 


being  about  37  per  cent,  in  the  sixty  years.  It  does  not  include 
Algeria,  which  has  a  European  population  of  192,746. 

The  population  of  Prussia  has  increased,  since  1816,  as  fol- 


lows : 

1816    10,319,993 

1822    11,664,133 

1834    13,038,970 

1840   14,928,503 

1849    16,296,483 

1858    17,672,609 

1861   18,491,220 

being  at  the  rate  of  79  per  cent,  in  forty-five  years. 

The  population  of  England  and  "Wales  was,  in 

1801   -   9,166,171 

1811   10,454,529 

1821    12,172,664 

1831    14,051,986 

1841    16,035,198 

1851    18,054,170 

1861    20,227,746 


Showing  an  increase  of  121  per  cent,  in  the  sixty  years, 
against  an  increase  in  the  United  States,  in  sixty  years,  of  593 
per  cent. 

III.  The  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  this  great  increaes 
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of  population,  enjoying  an  ample  supply  of  fertile  land,  is  seen 
in  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  material  wealth  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  State  taxation,  the 
values  of  their  real  and  personal  property  are  yearly  assessed  by 
officers  appointed  by  the  States.  The  assessment  does  not  in- 
clude large  amounts  of  property  held  by  religious,  educational, 
charitable  and  other  associations  exempted  by  law  from  taxa- 
tion, nor  any  public  property  of  any  description.  In  actual 
practice,  the  real  property  is  rarely  assessed  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  cash  value,  while  large  amounts  of  personal  prop- 
erty, being  easily  concealed,  escape  assessment  altogether. 

The  assessed  value  of  that  portion  of  property  which  is  thus 
actually  taxed,  increased  as  follows : 


In  1791  (estimated)   $750,000,000 

1816  (estimated)   1,800,000,000 

1850  official  valuation   7,135,780,228 

1860         do    16,159,616,068 


ehowing  an  increase  in  the  last  decade  alone  of  $9,023,835,84:0. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  in  some  quarters,  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  valuations  of  1850  and  1860,  in  embracing  in 
the  valuation  of  1850  $961,000,000,  and  in  the  valuation  of 
1860  $1,936,000,000,  as  the  assessed  value  of  slaves,  insisting 
that  black  men  are  persons  and  not  property,  and  should  be 
regarded,  like  other  men,  only  as  producers  and  consumers.  If 
this  view  of  the  subject  should  be  admitted,  the  valuation  of 

1850  would  be  reduced  to  •   $6,174,780,000 

and  that  of  1860  to   •  14,223,618,068 

leaving  the  increase  in  the  decade.  •  •  •   $8,018,825,840 

The  advance,  even  if  reduced  to  $8,048,825,840,  is  sufficiently 
large  to  require  the  most  attentive  examination.   It  is.  an  in- 
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crease  of  property  over  tlie  valuation  of  1S50  of  130  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  of  population  in  the  same  decade  was  but 
35.59  per  cent.  In  seeking  for  the  canse  of  this  discrepancy,  we 
shall  reach  a  fundamental  and  all  important  fact  which  will 
furnish  the  key  to  the  past  and  to  the  future  progress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  power  they  possess,  by  means  of  canals 
and  railways,  to  practically  abolisli  the  distance  between  the 
gea-board  and  the  wide-spread  and  lertile  regions  of  the  interior, 
thereby  removing  the  clog  on  their  agricultural  industry,  and 
virtually  placing  them  side  by  side  with  the  communities  on 
the  Atlantic.  During  the  decade  ending  in  1860,  the  sum  of 
$413,541,510  was  expended  within  the  limits  of  the  interior 
central  group  known  as  the  "food-exporting  States,"  in  con- 
structing 11,212  miles  of  railway,  to  connect  them  with  the  sea- 
board.   The  traffic  receipts  from  those  roads  were : 

In  1860   t   $31,335,031 

"  1861    35,305,509 

"  1862    44,908,405 

The  saving  to  the  communities  themselves  in  the  transporta- 
tion, for  which  they  thus  paid  $44,908,405,  was  at  least  five 
times  that  amount,  while  the  increase  in  the  exports  from  that 
portion  of  the  Union,  greatly  animated  not  only  the  commerce 
of  the  Atlantic  States  carrying  those  exports  over  their  railways 
to  the  sea-board,  but  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Eastern 
States,  that  exchange  tlie  fabrics  of  their  work-shops  for  the 
food  of  the  interior.  # 

By  carefully  analyzing  the  $8,048,825,840,  in  question,  we 
find  that  the  six  manufacturing  States  of  Kew  England  received 
$735,754,244  of  the  amount :  that  the  middle  Atlantic  or  carry- 
ing and  commercial  States,  from  I^"ew  York  to  Maryland  inclu- 
eive,  received  $1,834,911,579 ;  and  that  the  food-producing 
interior  itself,  embracing  the  eight  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
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ana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Mis- 
Bouri,  received  $2,810,000,000.  This  very  large  accession  of 
wealth  to  this  single  group  of  States  is  sufficiently  important  to 
be  stated  more  in  detail.  The  group,  taken  as  a  whole,  extends 
from  the  western  boundaries  of  'New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Missouri  river,  through  fourteen  degrees  of  longitude,  and 
from  the  Ohio  river  north  to  the  British  dominions,  through 
twelv^e  degrees  of  latitude.  It  embraces  an  area  of  441,167 
square  miles,  or  282,134,688  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is  arable 
and  exceedingly  fertile,  much  of  it  in  prairie  and  ready  at  once 
for  the  plough.  There  may  be  a  small  portion  adjacent  to  Lake 
Superior  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  it  is  abundantly  compensated 
by  its  rich  deposits  of  copper  and  of  iron  of  the  best  quality. 

Into  this  immense  natural  garden  in  a  salubrious  and  desir- 
able portion  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  swelling  stream  of  popu- 
lation, from  the  older  Atlantic  States  and  from  Europe,  has 
steadily  flowed  during  the  last  decade,  increasing  its  previous 
population  from  5,403,595  to  8,957,690,  an  accession  of  3,554,095 
inhabitants  gained  by  the  ]3eaceful  conquest  of  Nature,  fully 
equal  to  the  population  of  Silesia  which  cost  Frederick  the 
Great  the  Seven  Years  War,  and  exceeding  that  of  Scotland,  the 
subject  of  struggle  for  centuries. 

The  rapid  influx  of  population  into  this  group  of  States  in- 
creased the  quantity  of  the  "  improved"  land,  thereby  meaning 
farms  more  or  less  cultivated,  within  their  limits,  from  26,680,361 
acres  in  1850  to  51,826,395  acres  in  1860,  but  leaving  a  residue 
yet  to  be  improved  of  230,308,293  acres.  The  area  of  25,146,054 
acres  thus  taken  in  ten  years  from  the  prairie  and  the  forest,  is 
equal  to  seven-eighths  of  the  arable  area  of  England,  stated  by 
its  political  economists  to  be  28,000,000  of  acres. 

The  area  embraced  in  the  residue  will  permit  a  similar  opera- 
tion to  be  repeated  eight  times  successively,  plainly  demc)nstrat- 
ing  the  capacity  of  this  group  of  States  to  expand  their  present 
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population  of  8,957,690  to  at  least  thirty,  if  not  forty  millions 
of  inliabitants,  without  inconver  ience. 

The  effects  of  this  influx  of  population  in  increasing  the 
pecuniary  wealth,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
States  in  question,  are  signally  manifest  in  the  census.  The 
assessed  value  of  their  real  and  personal  property,  ascended  from 
$1,116,000,000  in  1850,  to  $3,926,000,000  in  1860,  showing  a 
clear  increase  of  $2,810,000,000.  "We  can  best  measure  this 
rapid  and  enormous  accession  of  wealth,  by  comparing  it  with 
an  obje3t  which  all  nations  value — the  commercial  marine.  The 
commercial  tonnage  of  the  United  States, 

In  1840,  was  2,180,764  tons. 
«  1850,    "  3,535,454  " 
"  1860,    "  5,358,808  « 

At  $50  per  ton,  which  is  a  full  estimate,  the  whole  pecuniary 
value  of  the  5,358,808  tons,  embracing  all  our  commercial  fleets 
on  the  oceans  and  the  lakes  and  the  rivers,  and  numbering 
nearly  thirty  thousand  vessels,  would  be  but  $267,940,000 ; 
whereas  the  increase  in  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  States  under 
consideration,  in  each  year  of  the  last  decade,  was  $281,000,000. 
Five  years  increase  would  purchase  every  commercial  vessel  in 
the  Christian  world. 

But  the  census  discloses  another  very  important  feature  in 
respect  to  these  interior  States,  of  far  higher  interest  to  tlic 
statisticians,  and  especially  to  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  than 
any  which  has  yet  been  noticed,  in  their  vast  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing capacity  to  supply  food,  both  vegetable  and  animal, 
cheaply  and  abundantly,  to  the  increasing  millions  of  the  Old 
World.  In  the  last  decade,  their  cereal  products  increased 
from  309,950,295  bushels  to  558,160,323  bushels,  considerably 
exceeding  the  whole  cereal  product  of  England,  and  nearly,  if 
not  quite  equal,  to  that  of  France.   In  the  same  period  the 
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swine,  who  play  a  very  important  part  in  consuming  the  large 
surplus  of  Indian  corn,  increased  in  number  from  8,536,182  to 
11,039,352,  and  the  cattle  from  4,373,712  to  7,204,810.  Thanks 
to  steam  and  the  railway,  the  herds  of  cattle  who  feed  on  the 
meadows  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  are  now  carried  in  four  days, 
through  eighteen  degrees  of  longitude,  to  the  slaughter-houses 
on  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  difficult  to  furnish  any  visible  or  adequate  measure  for  a 
mass  of  cereals  so  enormous  as  558  millions  of  bushels.  About 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  descends  the  chain  of  lakes  on  which 
1,300  vessels  are  constantly  employed  in  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion. About  one-seventh  of  the  whole  finds  its  way  to  the 
ocean,  through  the  Erie  Canal,  which  has  already  been  once 
enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  passing  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons, 
and  is  now  under  survey  by  the  State  of  ]^ew  York,  for  a  second 
enlargement  to  pass  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons.  The  vessels, 
called  "canal-boats,"  now  navigating  the  canal,  exceed  five 
thousand  in  number,  and  if  placed  in  line,  would  be  more  than 
eighty  miles  in  length. 

The  barrels  of  wheat  and  flour  alone,  carried  by  the  canal  to 
the  Hudson  river,  were  in 

1842    1,146,292 

1852    3,937,366 

18.2    7,516,397 

A  similar  enlargement  is  also  proposed  for  the  canal  connect- 
Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi  river.  When  both  the 
works  are  completed,  a  barrel  of  flour  can  be  carried  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  York,  nearly  half  across  the  Continent,  for  fifty 
cents,  or  a  ton  from  the  Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri  for  five 
dollars.  The  moderate  portion  of  the  cereals  tliat  descends  the 
Lakes,  if  placed  in  barrels  of  five  bushels  eacli,  and  side  by  side, 
would  form  a  line  five  thousand  miles  long.   The  whole  crop, 
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if  placed  in  barrels,  would  encircle  the  globe.  Such  is  its  pres- 
ent magnitude.  We  leave  it  to  statistical  science  to  discern 
and  truly  estimate  the  future.  One  result  is,  at  all  events,  ap- 
parent. A  general  famine  is  now  impossible ;  for  America,  it 
necessary,  can  feed  Europe  for  centuries  to  come.  Let  the 
statesman  and  the  philanthropist  ponder  well  the  magnitude  ot 
the  fact  and  all  its  far-reaching  consequences,  political,  social, 
and  moral,  in  the  increased  industry,  the  increased  happiness, 
and  the  assured  peace  of  the  world. 

lY.  The  great  metalliferous  region  of  the  American  Union, 
is  found  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  grand  division  of  the  Eepublic  embraces  a  little  more  than 
half  of  its  whole  continental  breadth.  Portland,  in  Maine,  is  in 
the  meridian  70®  west  from  Greenwich ;  Leavenworth,  on  the 
Missouri  river,  in  95*^ ;  and  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific,  in 
123°.  By  these  continental  landmarks  the  Western  or  metal- 
liferous section  is  found  to  embrace  28°,  and  the  Eastern  division 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  Atlantic  at  Portland,  25®  of  our 
total  territorial  breadth  of  53°  of  longitude. 

It  has  been  the  principal  work  and  office  of  the  American 
people,  since  the  foundation  of  their  Government,  to  carry  the 
machinery  of  civilization  westward  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Missouri,  the  great  confluent  of  the  Mississippi.  So  far  as  the 
means  of  rapid  inter-communication  are  concerned,  the  work 
may  be  said  to  be  accomplished,  for  a  locomotive  engine  can 
now  run  without  interruption,  from  Portland  to  the  Missouri, 
striking  it  at  St.  Joseph  just  below  the  4:0th  parallel  of  latitude. 
In  the  twenty  years  preceding  18G0,  a  net-work  of  railways, 
31,19  >  miles  in  length,  was  constructed,  having  the  terminus  of 
the  most  western  link  on  the  Missouri  river.  The  total  cost  was 
$1,151,560,829,  of  which  $850,900,081  was  expended  in  the 
decade  between  1850  and  18t)0. 
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The  American  Government  and  people  had  become  aware  of 
the  great  pecuniary,  commercial  and  political  results  of  connect- 
ing the  ocean  with  the  food-producing  interior,  by  adequate 
steam  communications.  But  the  higher  and  more  diliicult 
problem  was  then  presented,  of  repeating  the  effort  on  a  scale 
still  more  grand  and  continental ;  of  winning  victories  still  more 
arduous  over  Nature ;  of  encountering  and  subduing  the  massive, 
mountain  ranges  interposed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  our  sister  continent  through  the  centre  of  I^orth 
America,  rising,  even  at  their  lowest  points  of  depression,  far 
above  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  Government,  feeling  the  vital  national  importance  of 
closely  connecting  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Missis- 
sippi w^ith  the  Pacific  with  all  practicable  despatch,  has  vigor- 
ously exerted  its  power.  On  the  1st  of  July,  18(32,  nearly  fifteen 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  existing  insurrection,  and  not- 
withstanding the  necessity  of  calling  into  the  field  more  i'.idii 
half  a  million  of  men  to  enforce  the  national  authority,  Congress 
passed  the  act  for  incorporating  "  the  Union  Pacihc  Railway 
Company,"  and  appropriated  $66,000,000  in  tho  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  with  large  grants  of  land,  to  aid  the  work,  direct- 
inoj  it  to  be  commenced  at  the  100th  meridian  of  lono;itude, 
but  with  four  branches  extending  eastward  to  the  Missouri  river. 
The  necessary  surveys  across  the  mountain  ranges,  are  now  in 
active  progress,  and  the  construction  of  the  Eastern  Division 
leading  westwar'l  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river  on  tho 
Missouri,  has  actually  commenced.  The  whole  of  that  division, 
including  that  part  of  the  line  west  of  tlie  100th  meridian  to  the 
foot  of  the  "  Rocky  Mountains,"  is  cn  a  nearly  level  plain,  and 
is  singularly  easy  of  construction.  Its  western  end  will  strike 
the  most  prominent  point  of  the  auriferous  regions  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Colorado,  where  the  annual  product  of  gold,  as  stated  in 
the  official  message  of  the  territorial  Governor,  is  fi'om  five  to 
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ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  gold  is  there  extracted,  by  crushing 
machines,  from  the  quartz,  in  which  it  is  found  extensively  dis- 
tributed, needing  only  the  railway  from  the  Missouri  to  cheaply 
carry  the  necessary  miners  with  their  machinery  and  supplies. 
The  distance  to  that  point  will  be  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  which  will  be  passed  in  twenty-eight  hours.  When  com- 
pleted, as  it  easily  may  be,  within  the  next  three  years,  it  will 
open  the  way  for  such  an  exodus  of  miners  as  the  country  has 
not  seen  since  the  first  discoveries  in  California,  to  which  the 
American  people  rushed  with  such  avidity,  many  of  them  cir- 
cumnavigating Cape  Horn  to  reach  the  scene  of  attraction. 

Meanwhile,  a  corresponding  movement  has  commenced  on 
the  Pacific,  in  vigorously  prosecuting  the  construction  of  the 
railway  eastward  from  the  coast  at  or  near  San  Francisco,  which 
will  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  feet, 
on  the  Eastern  line  of  California,  in  the  120th  parallel  of  longi- 
tude, and  there  descend  into  the  territory  of  IS'evada  at  the  rich 
silver  mines  of  Washoe. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  estimate  with  any  accuracy  the  extent 
of  these  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  but  they  are  already  known 
to  exist  at  very  numerous  localities  in  and  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  not  to  mention  the  rich 
quartz  mining  regions  in  California  itself,  which  continue  to 
pour  out  their  volumes  of  gold  to  afiect,  whether  for  good  or  ill, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  civilized  world.  During  the  last 
six  months  gold  has  been  obtained  in  such  quantities,  from  the 
sands  of  the  Snake  Eiver  and  other  confluents  of  the  Columbia 
Eiver,  as  to  attract  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons  to  that 
remote  portion  of  our  metalliferous  interior.  The  products  of 
those  streams  alone  for  the  present  year,  are  estimated  at  twenty 
millions  of  dollars. 
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Tlie  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  his  official 
Report  of  the  29th  December,  1862,  states  as  follows : 

"  The  great  auriferous  region  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Continent,  stretches  from  the  49th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  Paget  Sound,  to  the  30^  30'  parallel,  and 
from  the  102d  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  embracing  portions  of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colo- 
rado, all  of  E'ew  Mexico,  with  Arizona,  Utah,  J^evada,  Califor- 
nia, Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.  It  may  be  designated 
as  comprising  17  degrees  of  latitude,  or  a  breadth  of  eleven  hun- 
dred miles,  from  !North  to  South,  and  of  nearly  equal  longitu- 
dinal extension,  making  an  area  of  more  than  a  million  of  square 
miles. 

"  This  vast  region  is  traversed  from  North  to  South,  first,  on 
the  Pacific  side,  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains, 
then  by  the  Blue  and  Humboldt ;  on  the  East,  by  the  double 
ranges  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  embracing  the  Wasatch  and 
Wind  River  Chain,  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  stretching  longi- 
tudinally and  in  lateral  spurs,  crossed  and  linked  together  by 
intervening  ridges,  connecting  the  whole  system  by  five  principal 
ranges,  dividing  the  country  into  an  equal  number  of  basins, 
each  being  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  watered  by 
mountain  streams  and  snows,  thereby  interspersing  this  immense 
territory  with  bodies  of  agricultural  lands,  equal  to  the  support 
not  only  of  miners,  but  of  a  dense  population." 

"  These  mountains,"  he  continues,  "  are  literally  stocked  with 
minerals ;  gold  and  silver  being  interspersed  in  profusion  over 
this  immense  surface,  and  daily  brought  to  light  by  new  dis- 
coveries." 

"  In  addition  to  the  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  various  sec- 
tions of  the  whole  region  are  rich  in  precious  stones,  marble. 
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gypsmn,  salt,  tin,  quicksilver,  asplialtum,  coal,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  mineral  and  medicinal,  thermal  and  cold  springs  and 
'streams." 

"  The  yield  of  the  precious  metals  alone  of  this  region  will  not 
fall  below  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  the  present  year,  and 
it  will  augment  with  the  increase  of  population  for  centuries  to 
come." 

"  Within  ten  years  the  annual  product  of  these  mines  will 
reach  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the  precious  metals, 
and  in  coal,  iron,  tin,  lead,  quicksilver  and  copper,  half  that 
sum." 

He  proposes  to  subject  these  minerals  to  a  Government  tax  of 
eight  per  cent.,  and  counts  upon  a  revenue  from  this  source  of 
twenty-five  millions  per  annum,  almost  immediately,  and  upon 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  future.  lie  adds  that,  "  with  an 
amount  of  labor  relatively  equal  to  that  expended  in  California, 
applied  to  the  gold  fields  already  known  to  exist  outside  of  that 
State^  the  production  of  this  year,  including  that  of  California, 
would  exceed  four  hundred  millions."  "  In  a  word,"  says  he, 
"  the  value  of  these  mines  is  absolutely  incalculable.'^ 

From  the  documents  and  other  evidences  now  before  the 
International  Statistical  Congress,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the 
metalliferous  regions  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  des- 
tined, sooner  or  later,  to  add  materially  to  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  thereby  to  affect  tlie  currency  of  the  world, 
especially  if  taken  in  connection  with  the  capacity  of  the 
auriferous  regions  of  Eussia,  Australia,  and  British  America, 
and  the  possibility  of  increased  activity  in  the  mines  of  Mexico. 

The  undersigned  would,  therefore,  respectfully  beg  leave  to 
conclude  the  present  Eeport  with  the  suggestion,  that  a  Com- 
mission be  instituted  by  the  body  now  assembled,  with  autho- 
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rity  to  collect  siicli  facts  as  may  be  gathered  from  authentic 
sources,  in  respect  to  the  probable  future  production  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  present  them  for  consideration  to  the  International 
Statistical  Congress  at  the  next  or  some  future  session. 

Berlin,  September  11th,  1863.  ^ 

S.  B.  EUGGLES. 


NOTE. 


Shortly  before  tlie  adjournment,  at  Berlin,  of  the  International 
Statistical  Congress,  a  question  arose  of  considerable  interest  in 
respect  to  their  next  place  of  meeting,  in  the  year  1865  or  1866. 
Several  of  the  Delegates,  and  especially  from  Southern  Europe, 
urged  the  claims  of  Tm-in,  in  Italy,  while  others  advocated 
Berne,  in  Switzerland.  In  participating  in  this  debate,  the  under- 
Bigned  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  the  preceding  sessions  had  been 
held  at  Brussels,  at  Paris,  at  Vienna,  and  at  London,  and  the 
then  present  session  at  Berlin ;  all  in  the  capitals  of  the  older 
nations  of  Europe,  of  mature  growth,  within  fixed  and  definite 
limits,  and  presenting  statistical  features  correspondingly  fixed 
and  definite ;  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Statistical  Con- 
gress to  convene  in  one  of  the  new  and  more  progressive  nations. 
In  that  view,  he  supported  the  claim  of  Russia,  as  being  a  na- 
tion at  once  old  and  new,  furnishing  the  statistics  not  only  of 
an  established  Power,  but  of  a  rapidly  expanding  Continental 
Empire,  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  its  recent  compre- 
hensive and  truly  imperial  measure  of  emancipating,  at  a  single 
stroke,  and  raising  to  the  dignity  of  freemen  and  landholders, 
many  millions  of  its  people. 

According  to  usage  in  preceding  Congresses,  the  selection  of 
the  next  place  of  meeting,  devolves  on  a  local  committee  at 
Berlin,  after  generally  gathering  the  opinions  of  members  ;  but 
from  the  feeling  manifested  in  behalf  of  Russia,  it  is  believed 
that  the  next  Congress  will  convene  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  at  Berlin,  the 
undersigned  proceeded  to  Russia,  for  the  purpose,  as  stated  in  his 
communication  of  the  14th  of  September,  of  obtaining  trust- 
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worthy  statistics  of  its  past  and  present  product  of  gold  and 
silver.    Through  the  courtesy  of  eminent  individuals,  officially 
connected  with  the  Imperial  Government,  he  was  enabled  to 
collect  very  full  and  satisfactory  details  of  the  products  of  those 
metals,  and  especially  in  the  Asiatic  portions  of  the  Empire. 
Through  the  same  facilities,  he  also  obtained  statistical  infor- 
mation of  peculiar  interest  to  the  United  States,  in  respect  to 
the  export  of  cereals  from  the  great,  central,  agricultural  interior 
of  Kussia,  so  strikingly  resembling  in  geographical  development 
and  relative  position,  the  central,  food-producing  interior  of  the 
American  Union.    On  his  way  homeward,  through  Germany 
and  Holland,  he  was  also  enabled  to  collect  accurate  information 
in  respect  to  the  commerce  of  those  comitries  in  food,  both  vege- 
table and  animal ;  as  a  branch  of  a  general  inquiry  to  ascertain 
Btatistically  the  comparative  condition  of  the  "feeding"  and 
of  the  "  fed  "  nations  of  Europe  and  America.    He  has  also 
taken  measures  for  prosecuting  inquiries  in  London,  not  yet 
fully  completed,  in  respect  to  the  product  of  gold  and  silver 
in  Australia,  IN'ew-Zealand  and  British  America.    The  results, 
properly  collated  and  condensed,  will  be  duly  transmitted  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 
Feb.  24,  1864.  S.  B.  Eugqles. 
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SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS' 

PATRIOTIC  SONGS  AND  HYMNS.* 


THE  TWELFTH  OF  APRIL,  A.D.  1861. 

BY  EDMUND  C.  3TKDMAN. 

Came  the  morning  of  that  day, 
When  the  God,  to  whom  we  pi"ay, 
Gave  the  soul  of  Henry  Glay 

To  the  land  ; 
How  we  loved  him — living,  dying  ! 
But  his  birthday  banners  flying, 
Siiw  us  asking  and  replying, 

Hand  to  liand. 

For  we  knew  that  far  away, 
Round  the  fort  in  Ghai-leston  bay, 
Eun^  the  dark  impending  fray. 

Soon  to  fall ; 
And  that  Sumter's  brave  defender 
Had  the  summons  to  surrender 
Seventy  loyal  hearts  and  tender — 

That  was  all. 

And  we  knew  the  April  sun 
Lit  the  length  of  many  a  gun — 
Hosts  of  batteries  to  the  one 

Island  cnig; 
Gijns  and  mortars  grimly  frowning, 
Johnson,  Moultrie,  Pinckney,  crowning, 
And  ten  thousand  men  disowning 

Tl>e  old  flag. 

Oh  !  the  fury  of  the  fight 

Even  tlien  was  at  its  height !  ^ 

Yet  no  breath,  from  noon  till  night, 

Reached  us  here ; 
We  had  almost  ceased  to  wonder, 
And  the  day  had  faded  under, 
When — the  echo  of  the  thunder 

Filled  each  ear ! 

Then  our  hearts  more  fiercely  beat. 
As  we  crowded  on  the  street, 
Hot  to  gather  and  repeat 

All  the  tale ; 
All  the  doubtful  chances  turning. 
Till  our  souls  with  shame  were  burning, 
As  if  twice  our  bitter  yearning 

Could  avail  I 


Who  had  fired  the  earliest  gun  ? 
Was  the  fort  by  traitors  won  ? 
Was  there  succor  ?    What  was  done 

Who  could  know  ? 
And  once  more  our  thoughts  would  wander 
To  the  gallant,  lone  commander, 
On  his  battered  ramparts,  grander 

Than  the  foe. 

Not  too  long  the  brave  shall  wait : 
On  their  own  heads  be  their  fate, 
AVho  against  the  hallowed  State 

Dare  begin  ; 
Flag  defied,  and  compact  riven  ! 
In  the  record  of  high  Heaven, 
How  shall  Southern  men  be  shriven 

For  the  sin  ? 


OtJR  COUNTRY'S  CALL. 

BY    WILLIAM    CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Lay  down  the  axe,  fling  by  the  spade ; 

Leave  in  its  track  the  toiling  plough  ; 
The  rifle  and  the  bayonet-blade  . 

For  arms  like  yours  were  fitter  now: 
And  let  the  hands  that  ply  the  pen 

Quit  the  light  task,  and  learn  to  wield 
The  horseman's  crooked  brand,  and  rein 

The  charger  on  the  battle-fi«ld. 

Our  country  calls  :  away  !  away! 

To  where  the  blood-stream  blots  the  green. 
Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  sway 

That  Time  in  all  his  course  has  seen. 
See,  from  a  thousand  coverts — see 

Spring  the  armed  foes  that  haunt  her  track : 
They  rush  to  smite  her  down,  and  we 

Must  beat  the  banded  traitors  back. 

Ho  !  sturdy  as  the  oaks  ye  cleave,         ,  ,^ 
And  moved  as  soon  to  fear  and  flight,  ii  J 

Men  of  the  glade  and  forest !  leave        '  ?. 
Your  woodcraft  for  the  field  of  fight. 

The  arms  that  wield  the  axe  must  pour 
An  iron  tempest  on  the  foe ; 


♦  Selected  by  permission  from  the  "  Lyrics  of  Loyalty,"  and  "  Songs  of  the  Soldiers,"  edited  by  Frank  Moore. 
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His  serried  ranks  shall  reel  before 
The  arm  that  lays  the  panther  low. 

And  ye  who  breast  the  mountain  storm 

By  grassy  steep  or  highland  lake, 
Come,  for  the  land  ye  love,  to  form 

A  bulwark  that  no  foe  can  break. 
Stand,  like  your  own  gray  cliffs  that  mock 

The  whirlwind;  stand  in  her  defence  : 
The  blast  as  soon  shall  move  the  rock 

As  rushing  squadrons  bear  ye  thence. 

And  ye,  whose  homes  are  by  her  grand 

Swift  rivers,  rising  far  away, 
Come  from  the  depth  of  her  green  land' 

As  mighty  in  your  mai'ch  as  they; 
As  terrible  as  when  the  rains 

Have  swelled  them  ove'r  bank  and  borne, 
With  sudden  floods  to  drown  the  plains 

And  sweep  along  the  woods  uptorn. 

And  ye  who  throng,  beside  the  deep. 

Her  ports  and  hamlets  of  the  strand, 
In  number  like  the  waves  that  leap 

On  his  long  murmuring  marge  of  sand, 
Come,  like  that  deep,  when,  o'er  his  brim 

He  rises  all  his  floods  to  pour. 
And  flings  the  proudest  barks  that  swim, 

A  helpless  wreck,  against  his  shore. 

Few,  few  were  they  whose  swords,  of  old, 

Won  the  fair  land  in  which  we  dwell ; 
But  we  arc  many,  we  who  hold 

The  grim  resolve  to  guard  it  well. 
Strike  for  that  broad  and  goodly  lan<l. 

Blow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see 
That  Might  and  Right  move  hand  in  hand 

And  glorious  must  their  triumph  be. 


IT  IS  GREAT  FOR  OUR  COUNTRY  TO  DIE. 

BY  JAMKS  G.  PEKCIVAL. 

Ofi !  it  is  great  for  our  country  to  die,  where 
ranks  are  contending  ; 
Bright  is  the  wreath  of  our  fame ;  glory 
awaits  us  for  aye — 
Glory  that  never  is  dim,  shining  on  with  l^'it 
never  endmg — 
Glory  that  never  shall  fade,  never,  oh  !  never, 
away  ! 

►       Oh  !  it  is  sweet  for  our  country  to  die  I  IJow 
softly  reposes 
Warrior  youth  on  his  bier,  wet  by  the  tears 
of  his  love, 

Wet  by  a  mother's  warm  tears;  they  crown  him 
witli  garlands  of  roses, 
Weep,  and  then  joyously  turn  bright  Avhere 
he  triumphs  above. 

Not  to  the  shades  shall  the  youth  descend  who 
for  country  hath  perished  ; 
Hebe  awaits  him  in  heaven,  welcomes  him 
there  with  her  smile ; 
There,  at  the  banquet  divine,  the  patriot-spirit 
is  cherished; 
God  loves  the  young  who  ascend  pure  from 
the  funeral  pile. 


Not  to  Elysian  fields,  by  the  etill,  oblivious 

river ; 

Not  to  the  isles  of  the  blest,  over  the  blue, 
rolling  sea ; 

But  on  Olympian  heights  shall  dwell  the  devot- 
ed for  ever  ; 
There  shall  assemble  thfe  good,  there  the  wise, 
valiant,  and  free. 

Oh  !  then  how  great  for  our  country  to  die — in 
the  front  rank  to  perish, 
Firm,  with  our  breaet  to  the  foe,  Victory's 
shout  in  our  ear  ! 
Long  they  our  statues  shall  crown,  in  Bongs  our 
memory  .cherish  ; 
We  shall  look  forth  from  our  heaven,  pleased 
the  sweet  mui^'ic  to  hear. 


THROUGH  BALTIMORE. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PR.NN.SYLVANIA  VOLUNTEERS*. 
BY  BAYARD  TAYI.OK. 
I. 

'TwAS  Friday  mom,  the  train  Grew  near 

The  city  and  the  .shore: 
Far  through  the  sun.shine,  foft  and  clear 
We  saw  the  dear  old  flag  appear, 
And  in  ouv  hearts  arose  a  cheer 

For  Baltimore 

II. 

Across  the  broad  Patapsco's  wave, 

Old  Fort  McHenry  bore 
The  starry  banner  of  the  brave, 
As  when  our  fathei-s  went  to  save, 
Or  in  the  trenches  find  a  grave, 

At  Baltimore. 

HI. 

Before  us,  pillared  in  the  eky, 

We  saw  the  statue  eoar 
Of  Washington,  serene  and  high — 
Could  traitors  view  that  form,  nor  fly  ? 
Could  patriots  see,  nor  gladly  die 

For  Baltimoi-c  ? 

IV. 

"  0  city  of  our  country's  son  -;, 
By  that  swifl  aid  we  boi  e 
When  sorely  pressed,  receive  the  throng, 
Who  go  to  shield  our  flag  from  wrong, 
And  give  U8  welcome,  warn:  md  strong. 

In  B'Utimore !  *' 

V. 

We  had  no  arms  ;  a:^  friends  we  came, 

As  brothers  evermore. 
To  rally  round  one  sacred  name, 
The  charter  of  our  power  and  fame  : 
We  never  dreamed  of  guilt  and  shame 

In  Bulttmore. 

VI. 

The  coward  mob  upon  us  fell ; 

McHenry'a  flag  tccy  tore  : 
Surprised,  borne  hnckwMrd  by  the  swell. 
Beat  down  with  mad,  inhumaa  yell, 
Before  us  yawjr:-!  a  traitorous  hell 

In  Baltimore  t 
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VII. 

The  streets  our  eoldier-fathers  trod 

Blushed  with  their  children's  gore  ; 
We  saw  the  craven  rulers  nod, 
And  dip  iu  blood  the  civic  rod  — 
Shail  duch  things  bij,  0  righteous  God  ! 

In  Baltimore 

VIII. 

No,  never !    By  that  outrage  black, 

A  solemn  oath  we  ftwore, 
To  bring  the  Keystone's  thousands  back, 
Strike'down  the  dastards  who  attack, 
And  leave  a  red  aiid  fiery  trapk 

Through  Baltimore ! 

IX. 

Bow  down,  in  haste,  thy  guilty  head  ! 

God's  wrath  is  swif't  and  sore  : 
The  sky  with  gathering  bolts  is  red  — 
Cleanse  from  thy  skirts  the  slaughter  shed. 
Or  make  thyself  an  ashen  bed  — 

0  Baltimore ! 


NOT  YET. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

0  Country,  marvel  of  the  earth  { 

0  realm  to  sudden  greatness  grown  ! 

The  age  that  gloried  in  thy  birth, 
Shall  it  behold  thee  overthrown  ? 

Siiall  traitora  lay  that  greatness  low? 

No,  Laud  of  Hope  and  Blessing,  No  ! 

And  we  who  wear  thy  glorious  name, 
Shall  we,  like  ci'avens,  stand  apart, 

When  those  whom  thou  hast  trusted  aim 
The  death-blow  at  thy  genei'ous  heart  y 

Forth  goes  the  battle-cry,  and  lo ! 

Hosts  rise  in  harness,  shouting.  No  ! 

And  they  who  founded,  in  our  land. 
The  power  that  rules  fi-om  sea  to  sea, 

Bled  they  in  vain,  or  vainly  planned 
To  leave  their  country  great  and  free  ? 

Their  sleeping  ashes,  from  below, 

Send  up  the  thriliing  murmur.  No  ! 

Knit  they  the  gentle  ties  which  long 
These  sister  States  were  proud  to  wear. 

And  forged  the  kindly  links  so  strong 
For  idle  hands  in  sport  to  tear  — 

For  scornful  hands  aside  to  throw  ? 

No,  by  our  fathei-s'  memory,  No ! 

Our  humming  marts,  our  iron  ways, 

Our  wind-tossed  woods  on  mountain  crest, 

Tlie  hoarse  Atlantic,  with  his  bays. 
The  cairn,  broad  Ocean  of  the  West, 

And  Missipsippi's  torrent  flow. 

And  loud  Niagara,  answer.  No  ! 

Not  yet  the  hour  is  nigh,  when  they 

Who  deep  in  Eld's  dim  twilight  sit, 
E:iTth'8  ancient  kings,  shall  rise  and  say, 
Proud  country,  welcome  to  the  pit ! 
So  soon  art  thou,  like  us,  brought  low?" 
No,  aulien  groups  of  shadows,  No  I 


For  now,  behold  the  arm  that  gave 
The  victory  in  our  fathers'  day. 

Strong,  as  of  old,  to  guard  and  save- 
That  mighty  arm  which  none  can  stay — 

On  clouds  above  and  fields  below. 

Writes,  iu  men's  sight,  the  answer.  No! 


THE   VOLUNTEER'S  WIFE  TO  HER 
HUSBAND. 

Don't  stop  a  moment  to  think,  John, 

Your  country  calls  —  then  go  ; 
Don't  think  of  me  or  the  children,  John, 

I'll  care  for  them,  you  know. 
Leave  the  corn  upon  the  stalks,  John, 

Potatces  on  tl^e  hill, 
And  the  pumpkins  on  the  vines,  Joha> — 

I'll  gather  them  M-ith  a  will. 
But  take  your  gun  and  go,  John, 

Take  your  gun  and  go, 
For  Ruth  can  drive  the  oxen,  John, 
•   And  I  can  use  the  hoe. 

I've  heard  my  grandsire  tell,  John, 

(He  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,) 
How  he  counted  all  his  life  and  wealtli 

His  country's  offering  still. 
Shall  we  shame  the  brave  old  blood,  John, 

That  flowed  on  Monmouth  Plain? 
No  !  take  your  gun  and  go,  John, 

If  you  ne'er  return  again. 
Then  take  your  gun  and  go,  etc. 

Our  army's  short  of  blankets,  John, 

Then  take  this  heavy  pair ; 
I  spun  and  wove  them  when  a  girl. 

And  worked  them  with  great  care. 
There's  a  rose  in  every  corner,  John, 

And  there's  my  name,  you  see ; 
On  the  cold  ground  they'll  warmer  feel 

That  they  were  made  by  me. 
Then  take  your  gun  and  go,  etc. 

And  if  it  be  God's  will,  John, 

You  ne'er  come  back  again, 
I'll  do  my  best  for  the  children,  John, 

In  sorrow,  want,  and  pain. 
In  winter  nights  I'll  teach  them  all 

That  I  have  learned  at  school, 
To  love  the  country,  keep  the  laws, 

Obey  the  Saviour's  rule. 
Then  take  your  gun  and  go,  etc. 

And  in  the  village  church,  John, 

And  at  our  humble  board, 
We'll  pray  that  Qod  will  keep  you,  John, 

And  heavenly  aid  aflFord  ; 
And  all  who  love  their  country's  cause 

Will  love  and  bless  you  too, 
And  nights  and  mornings  they  will  pray 

For  Fi^eedom  and  for  you. 
Then  take  your  gun  and  go,  etc. 

And  now  good-by  to  you,  John  — 

1  cannot  say  farewell; 
We'll  hope  and  pray  for  the  best,  John ; 

God's  goodness  none  can  tell. 
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Be  His  great  arm  around  you,  John, 
To  guard  you  niglit  and  day  ; 

Be  our  beloved  country's  shield, 
Till  the  war  has  passed  away. 

Then  take  your  gun  and  go,  etc. 


ONLY  NINE  MILES  TO  THE  JUNCTION." 

WUITTEN  liY  H.  MILLARD, 
COMPANY  A,  SKVE.VTY-FinST  REGIMENT,  N.  Y.  S.  M. 

TcKE — TAe  other  Side  of  Jordan. 

fiiK  troops  of  lihode  Island  were  posted  along 

On  the  road  from  i\nnapolis  Station, 
As  the  Seventy-first  Regiment,  one  thousand 
strong, 

Went  on  in  defence  of  the  nation. 
"We'd  been  marching  all  day  in  the  sun's  scorch- 
ing ray, 

With  two  biscuits  each  as  a  ration, 
^Vhen  we  asked  Gov.  Sprague  to  show  us  the 
way, 

And  ^'  How  many  miles  to  the  Junction  ?" 
Chorus — How  many  miles,  how  many  miles. 
How  many  miles  to  the  Junction  ? 
When  we  asked  Gov.  Sprague  to  show 
us  the  way. 
And  "  How  many  miles  to  the  Junc- 
tion ?" 

The  Rliode  Island  boys  cheered  us  on  out  of 
sight. 

After  giving  the  following  injunction : 
^  Just  keep  up  your  courage — you'll  get  there 
to-night. 

For  'tifl  only  nine  miles  to  the  Junction." 

They  gave  us  hot  coffee,  a  grasp  of  the  hand. 

Which  cheered  and  refreshed  our  exhaustion. 
We  reached  in  six  hours .  the  long-promised 
land. 

For  'twas  "  only  nine  miles  to  the  Junction." 
Only  nine  miles,  etc. 

And  now  as  we  meet  them  on  Washington's 
streets. 

They  always  do  hail  us  with  unction, 
And  still  the  old  cry  some  one  surely  repeats, 

"  'Twas  only  nine  miles  to  the  Junction  !" 
Tiiree  cheers  for  the  warm-hearted  Rhode  Island 
boys, 

May  each  one  be  true  to  his  function, 
And  whene'er  we  meet,  let  us  each  other  greet, 
AVith  "only  nine  miles  from  the  Junction." 
Only  nine. miles,  etc. 

Nine  cheers  for  the  flag  under  which  we  will 
fight, 

If  the  traitors  should  dare  to  assail  it ; 
One  cheer  for  each  mile  we  made  on  that  night, 
When  'twas  *'  only  nine  miles  to  the  Junc- 
tion." 

With  hearts  thus  united  —  our  breasts  to  the 
foe  — 

Once  again  with  delight  we  will  hail  it ; 
If  duty  should  call  us,  still  onward  we'll  go. 
If  even  "  nine  miles  to  the  Junction." 
Only  nine  miles,  etc. 


NORTHMEN,  COME  ,OUT ! 

DEDICATED    TO  THE   MASSACH0t51CTTS  KK  JIMl-NTS. 
BY  CHAIU-ES    GODiaiKY  LKLANO. 
(Air — Bivrschai  Ibefam  '.) 

NoRTHMKN,  come  out ! 
Forth  unto  battle  with  storm  uiul  sJtout! 
Freedom  calls  you  once  again.  ' 
To  flag  and  fort  and  tented  j)iuiii  ; 
Then  come  with  drum  ;md  tvump  juid  st>lig,  * 
And  raise  the  war-cry  wild  an^i  strong: 

Nortlimcn,  cotne  uni  ! 

Northmen,  come  out ! 
The  foe  is  waiting  round  about, 
With  paixhan,  mortar,  and  p('t:ird. 
To  tender  us  their  Leau-regard  •, 
With  shot  and  shrapnel,  grape  and  sliell, 
We'll  give  them  back  the  fire  of  hell : 

Northmen,  come  out ! 

Northmen,  come  out  ! 
Give  the  pirates  a  roaring  rout ; 
Out  in  your  strength  and  let  theni  know 
How  Working  Men  to  Work  can  go. 
Out  in  your  might  and  let  them  feci 
How  Mudsills  strike  when  edged  with  steel: 

Northmen,  come  out ! 

* 

Northmen,  come  out ! 
Come  like  your  giandsii  es  stern  and  stout ; 
Though  Cotton  be  of  kingly  sioc-k, 
Yet  royal  heads  may  reach  the  block ; 
The  Puritan  taught  it  once  in  pain, 
His  sons  shall  teach  it  once  again  : 

Northmen,  come  out ! 

Northmen,  come  out ! 
Forth  into  battle  with  storm  an<l  shout ! 
He  who  lives  with  victory's  blest, 
He  who  dies  gains  peaceful  rest. 
Living  or  dying,  let  us  be 
Still  vowed  to  God  and  Liberty  ! 

Northmen,  come  out  I 


PRO  PATRIA. 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  SECOND  NBW-nA.MPSHinK  RECIUUNT. 
BY  THOMAS  CAILKY  ALDRICH. 
I. 

TjiE  grand  old  earth  shakes  at  the  tread  of  the 
Norsemen, 

Who  meet,  as  of  old,  in  defence  of  the  ti-ne  ; 
All  hail  to  the  stars  that  are  Sjt  in  their  banner  ! 
All  hail  to  the  red,  and  the  white,  and  the 
blue! 

As  each  column  wheels  by, 
Hear  their  hearts'  battle-cry  — 
It  was  Warren's' — "'TIS  m^eet  for  our  country 
to  die  1 

ir. 

Lancaster  and  Coos,  Laconia  and  Concord, 
Old  Portsmouth  and  Kecne,  send  their  stal- 
wart young  men  ; 
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Thoy  come  from  the  plough,  and  the  loom,  and 
the  anvil, 

Pi'om  the  marge  of  the  sea,  from  the  hill-top 
and  glen. 

Aa  each  column  wheels  by, 
Hear  their  hearts'  battle-cry  — 
It  Wiia  WaiTcu'a  —  'jT^s  sweet  for  our  counti~y 
to  die  ! 


The  prayei-3  of  fair  women,  like  legions  of 
angcla, 

Watch  over   our  soldiers  by  day  and  by 
night; 

And  the  King  of  all  glory,  the  Chief  of  all  ar- 
mies, 

Shall  love  them  and  lead  them  who  dare  to 
be  right ! 

Aa  each  column  wheels  by, 
Hear  their  hearts'  battle-cry  — 
It  was  Warren's — "^Tis  sweH  for  our  country 
to  die  f 


MARCH  ! 

BY  BAYARD  TAYLOR, 

With  rushing  winds  and  gloomy  skies 
The  dark  and  stubborn  Winter  dies ; 
Far-off,  unseen,  Spring  faintly  cries, 
Bidding  her  earliest  child  arise  : 

March  ! 

By  streams  still  held  in  icy  snare, 
On  Southern  hill-sides,  melting  bare, 
O'er  fields  that  motley  colors  wear, 
That  summons  fills  tlie  chaiageful  air  : 
March  ! 

What  though  conflicting  seasons  make 
Thy  days  their  field,  they  woo  or  shake 
The  sleeping  lids  of  Life  awake, 
And  Hope  is  stronger  for  thy  sake  ; 

March ! 

Then  from  thy  mountains,  ribbed  with  snow, 
Once  more  thy  rousing  bugle  blow. 
And  East  and  West,  and  to  and  fro, 
Proclaim  thv  coming  to  the  foe  : 

March  ! 

i^ay  to  the  picket,  chilled  and  numb, 
i^ay  to  the  camp's  impatient  hum, 
Say  to  the  trumpet  and  the  drum : 
Lift  up  your  hearts,  I  come,  I  come  ! 

March ! 

C17  to  the  waiting  hosts  that  stray 
On  sandy  sea-sides  far  away. 
By  marahy  isle  and  gleaming  bay. 
Where  Southern  March  is  Northern  May, 
March ! 

Announce  thyself  with  welcome  noiae, 
Where  Gloi'y's  victor-eagles  poise 
Above  the  proud,  heroic  boys 
Of  Iowa  and  IHiuois: 

March  1 


Then  down  the  long  Potomac's  line 
Shout  like  a  storm  on  hills  of  pine, 
Till  ramrods  ring  and  bayonets  shine  — 
"  Advance  1  the  Chieftain's  call  is  mine : 
"  March  I" 


KISS  ME,  MOTHER,  AND  LET  ME  GO. 

BY  MISS  NANCY  A.  AV.  .  PRIKST. 

Have  you  heard  the  news  that  I  heard  to-day? 

The  news  that  trembles  on  every  lip? 
The  sky  is  darker  again,  they  say, 

And  breakers  threaten  the  good  old  ship. 
Our  country  calls  on  her  sons  again, 

To  strike,  in  her  name,  at  a  dastard  foe  ; 
She  asks  for  six  hundred  thousand  men ; 

I  would  be  one,  mother.    Let  me  go. 

The  love  of  country  was  born  with  me  ; 

1  remember  how  my  young  heart  would  tlirill 
When  I  used  to  sit  on  my  grandame's  knee 

And  list  to  the  story  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Life  gushed  out  there  in  a  ricii  red  flood  ; 

My  grandsire  fell  in  that  fight,  you  know  ; 
Would  you  have  me  shame  the  brave  old  blood  ? 

Nay,  kiss  me,  mother,  and  let  me  go. 

Our  flag,  tlie  flag  of  our  hope  and  pride, 

With  its  stars  and  stripes,  and  its  $eld  of 
blue. 

Is  mocked,  insulted,  torn  down,  defied. 

And  trampled  upon  by  the  rebel  crew. 
And  England  and  Eranee  look  on  and  sneer, 
'*  Ha  1  queen  of  the  earth,  thou  art  fallen  low 
Earth's  down-trod  millions  weep  and  fear ; 
So  kiss  me,  mother,  and  let  me  go. 

Under  the  burning  Southern  skies. 

Our  brolhers  languish  in  heart-sick  pain, 
They  turn  to  us  with  their  pleading  eyes ; 

0  mother  1  say,  shall  they  turn  in  vain  ? 
Their  ranks  are  thinning  from  sun  to  sun, 

Yet  bravely  they  hold  at  bay  the  foe  ; 
Shall  we  let  them  die  there,  one  by  one  ? 

So  kiss  me,  mother,  and  let  me  go. 

Can  you  selfishly  cling  to  your  household  joys, 
Refusing  this  smallest  tithe  to  yield, 

While  thousauds  of  mothers  are  sending  boy;j 
Beloved  as  yours  to  the  battle-tic4d  ? 

Can  you  see  my  country  call  in  vain, 

And  restrain  my  ar'u  from  the  needful  blow  ? 

Not  so,  though  your  heart  should  break  with 
pain, 

You  will  kiss  me,  mother,  and  let  me  go. 


A  MOTHER'S  ANSWER. 

"l  HAVE  KISSED  HIM,  AND   LET  HIM  GO." 

He's  my  own  boy,  and  this  is  my  plea: 

Perhaps  it  is  foolish  and  weak  ; 
But  mothers  I'm  sure  will  have  pity  on  me, 

And  some  word  will  tenderly  speak. 
The  light  of  my  home  —  my  tears  fall  like 
rain  — 

Is  it  wonder  I  shrink  from  the  blow  — 
That  my  heart  is  crushed  by  its  weight  of  pain  ? 
But  I've  kissed  him,  and  let  him  go. 
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There  are  some,  I  know,  who  feel  a  strange  pride 

In  giving  their  country  their  all  — 
Who  count  it  a  glory  that  boys  from  their  side, 

In  the  strife  are  ready  to  fall. 
But  I,  sitting  here,  have  no  pride  in  my  heart ; 

(God  forgive  me  that  this  should  be  so  !) 
For  the  boy  that  I  love>  the  tears  still  start, 

Yet  I've  kissed  him,  and  let  him  go. 

Last  night,  with  soft  steps,  I  stole  to  his  bed 

As  oft  in  childhood  I'd  done ; 
On  his  pillow  I  bowed  my  poor,  stricken  head 

Till  out  of  the  east  rose  the  sun.  ■ 
Ilia  dreams  were  of  me ;  for  he  turned  in  his 
sleep, 

And  murmured,  "  Dear  mother  !"  so  low, 
I  bit  my  pale  lips  lest  they'd  opwardly  speak  ; 
"  0  jny  darling  !  /  canH  let  you  go 

This  morning  I  blessed  him  v  I  stifled  my  pain  ; 

I  bade  him  be  trwe  to  his  trust ;       -  ^ 
To  stand  by  the  flag  till  his  country  again 

Should  raise  its  proud  head  from  the  dust. 
I  knew  by  the  light  in  his  beautiful  eyes,  — 

By  his  face  with  true  courage  ;iglow  — 
He'd  fight  to  the  last.    I  choked  back  my  sighs. 

While  I  kissed  him,  and  let  liim  go. 

But  oh !  sitting  here,  this  desolate  day, 

Still  there  comes  no  feeling  of  pride  ; 
But  one  knows  my  need,  and  to  Him  will  I 
pray  — 

I  can  trust  Dim  whatever  betide. 
And  if  he  shall  fall  —  (0  faint  heart !  be  still !) 

I  know  he  will  soften  the  blow, 
And  I  yet  may  feel  a  patriot's  thrill 

That  I  kissed  him,  and  let  him  go. 



SECESSION. 

RKSPECTFtTLLT  DBDICATED   TO  CRN.  BEAURKGARD. 

Thk  sun's  hot  rays  were  f;illiiig  fast, 
As  through  a  Southern  city  passed 
A  man  who  bore  'midst  rowdies  low, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  motto — 
Secession ! 

Ills  brow  was  sad  ;  his  mouth  beneath 
Smelt  strong  of  fire  at  every  breath  : 
And  lil^  a  furious  madman  sung 
.    The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue- 
Secession  ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  gallows  shone. 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan — 
Secession ! 

"  Try  not  that  game  !"  Abe  Lincoln  said, 
'*  Dark  lower  the  thunders  overhead ; 

The  mighty  North  has  been  defied." 

But  still  that  drunken  voice  replied — 
Secession ! 

•*  Oh!  pause!"  the  Quaker  said,  "and  think 
Before  thee  leaps  from  off  the  brink  !" 
Contempt  was  in  his  drunken  leer  ; 
And  still  he  answered  with  a  sneer — 
Secession ! 


"Beware  the  pine-tree's  bristling  branch ! 
Beware  the  Northern  avalanche  !" 
And  that  was  Scott's  restraining  voice  ; 
But  still  this  was  the  traitor's  choice — 
Secession ! 

At  close  of  war,  as  toward  their  homes 
Our  troops  as  victors  hurried  on. 
And  turned  to  God  a  thankful  prayer, 
A  voice  whined  tluougli  the  startled  air — 
Secession  1 

A  traitor  by  a  soldier  keen, 
Suspended  by  the  neck  was  seen. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  this  strange  device — 
Secession ! 

There  toi  the  mournful  gibbet  strung. 
Lifeless  and  horrible  he  hung  ; 
And  froni  the  sky  there  seemed  to  float 
A  voice  like  angel's  warning  note — 
Secession ! 


THE  ZOUAVES'  BATXLE-SONG. 

BV  J.  HOWARD  WAINWRIGHT. 

Onward,  Zouaves,  Ellsworth's  spirit  still  leads 
us ; 

Onward,  Zouaves,  for  our  country  still  needs  us  ; 
Onward,  Zouaves,  for  our  banner  floats  o'er  us; 
Onward,  Zouaves,  for  the  foe  is  before  us. 
Chorus — Onward,  Zouaves, 

Do  notliing  by  halves, 
Home  to  the  hilt  with  the  bay'not, 
Zouaves. 

Onward,  Zouaves,  for  the  Ibe  hath  defied  us ; 
Onward,  Zouaves,  we  have  brave  men  to  guide 
us  ; 

Let  the  sunlight  and  moonlight,  from  bayonets 
glancing, 

Tell  the  foe  the  vanguard  of  the  North  is  ad- 
vancing. 

Onward,  etc. 

Onward,  Zouaves,  till  we  break  down  oppression; 
Onward,  Zouaves,  till  we  crush  out  secession ; 
We've  shown  them  our  friendship  is  honest  and 
true, 

Well  show  them  our  wrath  can  be  terrible  too. 
Onward,  etc. 

Onward,  Zouaves,  for  our  bugles  are  clanging ; 
Onward,  Zouaves,  the  assassins  need  hanging  ; 
No  longer  we'll  bear  with  their  rapine  and  wrong. 
Their  guilt  makes  them  weak  while  our  cause 
makes  us  strong. 

Onward,  etc. 

Onward,  "Zouaves — when  the  struggle  is  ended, 
Homeward  we'll  carry  the  flag  we've  defended  ; 
Home,  where  our  dear  ones  will  greet  with  ca- 
ressings ; 

Home  where  our  country  will  greet  us  with  blesfr 
ings. 

Onward,  etc. 
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Onward,  Zouaves,  till  the  traitors  are  punished  ; 
Onward,  Zouaves,  till  the  treason  liath  vanished; 
Onward,  Zouaves,  till  once  more  in  conniiunion, 
O'er  the  North  and  the  South  floats  tliC  flag  of 
our  Union. 

Onward,  etc. 


SKEDADDLE. 

BY  T.  D.  ALDRICn. 

The  sliades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  a  Soutliern  village  passed, 
A  chap  who  bore,  not  over-nice, 
A  banner  with  the  odd  device. 
Skedaddle  ! 

His  hair  was  red  ;  his  toes  beneath 
Peeped,  like  an  acorn  from  its  sheath, 
While  with  a  frightened  voice  he  sung 
A  burden  strange  to  Yankee  tongue 
«^  Skedaddle  f 

He  saw  no  household  fire,  where  he 
Might  warm  his  tod  or  hominy  : 
Beyond  the  Cordilleras  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan. 
Skedaddle  ! 

*'  Oh !  stay,"  a  cullured  pusson  said, 
"  An'  on  dis  bosom  res'  your  hed  !" 
The  Octoroon  she  winked  her  eye. 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh. 
Skedaddle  ! 

"  Beware  McClellan,  Buell,  and  Banks, 
Beware  of  Halleck's  deadly  ranks  !" 
This  was  the  planter's  last  good-night ; 
The  chap  replied,  far  out  of  sight, 
Skedaddle  ! 

At  break  of  d^i-J,  ^is  seveyal  boys. 
From  Maine,  New-York,  and  Illinois, 
Were  moving  southward,  in  the  air 
They  heard  these  accents  of  despair, 
Skedaddle  ! 

A  chap  was  found,  and  at  hi?  side 
A  bottle,  showing  how  he  died, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice, 
That  banner  with  the  odd  device. 
Skedaddle ! 

Til  ere  in  the  twilight,  thick  and  gray. 
Considerably  played  out  he  lay  ; 
And  tiirough  the  vapor,  gray  and  thick, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  rocket-stick. 
Skedaddle  ! 


UP  AND  AT  THEM. 

BY    ALFRED    B.  STREET^. 

Up  and  at  them 
Once  again ! 
Freemen,  up  !  the  way  is  plain. 
At  the  traitors  once  again  ! 
Let  not  brief  reverses  daunt  us  ; 
Let  no  craven  fears  assail ; 


Treason's  banner  now  may  taunt  us 
In  the  fierce  but  fleeting  gale ; 

But  the  time  again  will  come, 
When  again  that  flag  shall  cower 

And  the  boasting  voice  be  dumb. 
Shouting  now  its  little  hour  ! 
Up  and  jjt  them. 

Freemen,  then,  the  way  is  plain  I 

At  the  traitors  once  again  ! 

Up  and  at  them 
Once  again ! 
Madmen !  fiercely  though  ye  drain 
War's  red  chalice,  it  is  vain  ! 
Never  shall  ye  rend  asunder 

Freedom's  flag  of  stripes  and  stara ; 
Freedom  guards  it  with  her  thunder; 

Down  will  smite  your  thing  of  bars; 
Down  your  wretched  counterfeit  ; 

In  her  rcvused  and  sacred  rage, 
She  will  tear  and  trample  it ! 

Holy  is  the  war  ye  wage  ! 
Up  and  at  them  ! 
Freemen,  then,  the  way  is  plain ; 
At  the  traitors  once  again  ! 

Up  and  at  them 
Once  again  ! 
Though  we  bleed  in  every  vein, 
At  the  traitors  once  again  ! 
By  the  nation's  ancient  story, 

By  tlie  deeds  of  other  days, 
By  our  hopes  of  future  glory 

By  the  deep  disdain  or  praise, 
That  our  action  now  awaits, 

As  we  yield  or  dare  the  strife  ; 
Let  us,  through  all  adverse  fates, 

Swear  to  guard  the  nation's  life! 
Up  and  at  them  ! 
Freemen,  then,  the  way  is  plain ; 
At  the  traitors  once  again  I 


THE  UNION! 

A  NATIONAL  SONG. 

BY  FRANCIS  DE  HAES  JANVIER, 

"  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for  ever,       and  insepar- 
able !"  ^  WiiusTua. 

The  Union  !     The  Union  !    The  hope  of  the  * 
free  ! 

Howsoe'er  we  may  differ,  in  this  we  agree : 
Our  glorious  banner  no  traitor  shall  mar, 
By  effacing  a  stripe,  or  destroying  a  star  ! 
Divisicm  !    No,  never  !    The  tfnion  forever  ! 
And  cursed  be  the  hand  that  our  country  would 
sever  ! 

II. 

The  Union !    The  Union !    'Twas  purchased 
with  blood  ! 

Side  by  side,  to  secure  it,  our  forefathers  stood  : 
From  the  North  to  the  South,  through  the 

length  of  the  land, 
Ran  the  war-cry  which  summoned  that  patriot 

band  I 
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Division  !    No,  never !    The  Union  for  ever  ! 
And  cursed  be  the  hand  that  our  country  would 
sever ! 

nr. 

The  Union  !    The  Union  !    At  Lexington  first, 
Through  the  clouds  of  oppression,  its  radiance 
burst : 

But  at  Yorktown  rolled  back  the'  last  vapory 
crest, 

And,  a  bright  constellation,  it  blazed  in  the 
West ! 

Division  !    No,  never  !    The  Union  for  ever  ! 
And  cursed  be  the  hand  that  our  country  would 
i*ever ! 

IV. 

The  Union  !    The  Union !    Its  heavenly  light 
Cheers  the  hearts  of  the  nations  who  grope  in 

the  night  — 
And,  athwart  the  wide  ocean,  falls,  gilding  the 

tides, 

A  path  to  the  country  where  Freedom  abides ! 
Division  !    No,  never  !    The  Union  for  ever  ! 
And  cursed  be  the  hand  that  our  country  would 
sever ! 


The  Union  !     The  Union  !    In  God  we  repose  ! 
We  confide  in  the  power  that  vanquished  our 
foes  ! 

The  God  of  bur  fathers — oh !  still  may  He  be 
The  strength  of  the  Union,  the  hope  of  the 
free ! 

Division!    No,  never!    The  Union  for  ever! 
And  cursed  be  the  hand  that  our  country  would 
sever  ! 


BATTLE-SONG  OF  THE  FIFTY-FIRST. 

Titit  following  is  the  Battle-Song  of  the  Fifty-first  Refji- 
nient  of  New- York,  3iing  by  them  as  they  approaclied  the 
coast  of  North-Carolina. 

Say,  Rebels,  will  you  meet  us. 
Say,  Rebels,  will  you  greet  us. 
Say,  Rebels,  will  you  beat  us, 

On  North-Carolina  shore  ? 
In  the  name  of  God  we'll  meet  you. 
With  the  sword  of  God  we'll  greet  you, 
By  the  grace  of  God  we'll  beat  you, 
And  treason  punish  ever. 
On  North-Carolina  shore ; 

Sijiging  glory,  hallelujah. 
Singing  glory,  hallelujah, 
Singing  glory,  hallelujah. 

To  God  for  evermore  ! 

With  the  sword  of  "  Jefl'"  you  meet  us» 
In  the  name  of  ''Jeff"  you  greet  us. 
In  Treason's  cause  to  beat  us, 

On  North-Carolina  shore : 
But  our  flag  shall  float  for  ever, 
And  our  Union  none  shall  sever, 
And  treason  punish  ever, 

Ou  North-Carolina  shore. 

Oh  !  then,  glory,  hallelujah, 
Oh  !  then,  glory,  hallelujah. 
Oh  !  then,  glory,  iiallelujah. 
To  God  for  evermore  ! 


THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES. 

Br  JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 

Rally  round  the  flag,  boys — 
Give  it  to  the  breeze  ! 

That's  the  banner  we  love 
On  the  l5nd  and  seas. 

Brave  hearts  are  under  it ; 

Let  the  traitors  brag  ;  ' 
Gallant  lads,  fire  away  ! 

And  fight  for  the  flag. 

TJieir  flag  is  but  a  rag — 
Oure  is  the  true  one  ; 

Up  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes- 
Down  with  the  new  one  ! 

Let  our  colors  fly,  boys — 
Guard  them  day  and  night ; 

For  victory  is  liberty, 

And  God  will  bless  the  right. 


ON  !    BROTHERS,  ON  ! 

BY  SARAH   WARNER  BROOKS. 

Air— Hail  to  the  Chief. 

On  !  brothers,  on  !  for  the  flag  that  is  peerless ! . 
Striped  from  the  rainbow,  and  starred  from 
the  sky. 

On,  with  a  sturdy  step  !  dauntless  and  fearless ! 
On,  to  unfurl  it  in  triumph,  or  die  ! 

Honored  in  all  the  lands, 

Now  shall  unholy  hands 
Trail  it,  defiled  and  despised,  in  the  dust  ? 

Down  with  the  "  traitor's  rag  !  " 

Up  with  the  starry  flag ! 
Death  for  our  banner !  and  God  for  the  just ! 

Fiercely  at  Sumter  have  thundered  their  cannon ! 

Bravely  the  guns  of  our  hero  replied  ! — 
On  1  for  the  ashes  that  slumber  at  Vernon  ! 
On  !  for  the  city  whose  name  is  our  pride  ! 

Now  let  our  country's  guns 

Sweep  down  the  bastard  sons  ! 
Woe  for  her  chivalry's  flower  in  the  dust ! 

Down  with  the  "traitor's  rag!  " 

Up  with  the  starry  flag  ! 
Death  for  our  banner  !  and  God  for  the  just ! 

On,  with  a  prayer !  there  is  peril  before  us  I 

On,  in  the  face  of  death,  fearless  and  proud  ! 
Life  !  with  the  flag  that  our  fathers  waved  over 
us  ! 

Death  !  with  its  crimson-stained  folds  for  a 
shroud ! 

Now  for  our  "fatherland," 
Strike  with  true  heart  and  hand  ! 
our  venture  —  and  heavenward  our 
trust ! 

Down  with  the  "  traitor's  rag  1" 
Up  with  the  starry  flag  ! 
Death  for  our  banner !  and  God  for  the  just 


Loyal 


"  I  FIGHTS  MIT  SIGEL  !" 

BY  GRANT  P.  ROBINSON. 

( 

I  MKT  him  again,  he  was  trudging  along. 
His  knapsack  with  chickens  was  swelling ; 
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He'd  "Blenkercd"  these  dainties,  and  thought 
it  no  wrong, 
From  some  secessionist's  dwelling.^ 
"  What  regiment's  yours?  and  under  whose  flag 
Do  you  figlit  ?"  said  I,  touching  his  shoulder ; 
Turning  slowly  around,  he  smilingly  said, 
For  the  thought  made  him  stronger  and  bolder, 
"  /  fights  init  Si  gel  r 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  his  knapsack  was  gone, 

His  cap  and  canteen  were  missing, 
Shell,  shrapnel,  and  grape,  and  the  swift  rifle- 
ball 

Around  him,  and  o'er  him,  were  hissing. 
How  are  you,  my  friend,  and  where  have  you 
been, 

And  for  what,  and  for  whom  are  you  fighting  ?" 
He  siud,  as  a  shell  from  the  enemy's  gun 
Sent  his  arm  and  his  musket  a  "  kiting  :" 
I  fighU  7) I  it  SigelP^ 

And  once  more  I  saw  him  and  knelt  by  his  tside  ; 

His  Ufe-blood  was  rapidly  flowing ; 
I  whispered  of  home,  wife,  children,  and  friends. 

The  bright  land  to  which  he  was  going ; 
*'  And  have  you  no  word  for  the  dear  ones  at 
home. 

The  '  wee  one,'  the  father  or  mother  ?" 
"  Yaw  !  vavv  !"  said  he,  "  tell  them  !  oh,  tell  them 
I  fights!"— 
Poor  fellow  !  he  thought  of  no  other — 
"  I  fights  mii  Sigel 

We  scraped  out  a  grave,  and  he  drearnlessly 
sleeps 

On  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  River  ; 
His  home  or  his  kindred  alike  are  unknown, 

His  reward  in  the  hands  of  the  Giver. 
We  placed  a  rough  board  at  the  head  of  his 
grave, 

''  And  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory." 
But  on  it  we  marked,  ere  we  turned  from  the 
spot, 

The  little  we  knew  of  his  story : 
"  /  fights  mit  Sigel 


ON  GUARD. 

BY  JOHN  G.  NICOLAY. 

In  the  black  terror-night. 

On  yon  mist-shrouded  hill, 
Slowly,  with  footsteps  light. 

Stealthy  and  grim  and  still, 
Like  ghost  in  winding  sheet 

Risen  at  midnight  bell, 
Over  his  lonely  beat 

Marches  the  sentinel ! 

In  storm-defying  cloak — 

Hand  on  his  trusty  gun — ■ 
Heart,  like  a  heart  of  oak — • 

Eye,  never-setting  sun; 
Speaks  but  the  challenge-shout. 

All  foes  without  the  line, 
Heeds  but  to  solve  the  doubt, 

Watchword  and  countersign. 


Campward  the  watchfires  gleam 

Heacon-like  in  the  gloom  ; 
Round  them  his  eorrn-ades  dream 

Pictures  of  youth  and  home. 
While  in  his  heart  the  bright 

Hope-fires  shine  everywhere,  , 
In  love's  enchanting  light 

Memory  lies  dreaming  there. 

I'aint,  through  the  silence  come 

From  the  foe's  grim  array. 
Growl  of  impatient  drum 

Eager  for  morrow's  fray  • 
Echo  of  song  and  shout, 

Curse  and  carousal  glee. 
As  in  a  fiendish  rout 

Demons  at  revelry. 

Close,  in  the  gloomy  shade 

Danger  lurks  ever  nigh — 
Grasping  his  dagger-blade 

Crouches  the  assassin  spy  , 
Shrinks  at  the  guardsman's  tread, 

Quails  'fore  his  gleaming  eyes, 
Creeps  back  with  baffled  hate, 

Cursing  his  cowardice. 

Naught  can  beguile  his  bold, 

Unsleeping  vigilance ; 
E'en  in  the  tire-flame,  old 

Visions  unheeded  dance. 
Fearless  of  lurking  spy. 

Scornful  of  wassail-swell, 
With  an  undaunted  eye 

Marches  the  sentinel. 

Low,  to  his  trusty  gun 

Eagerly  whispers  he, 
■  Wait,  with  the  morning  sun 

March  we  to  victory. 
Fools,  into  Satan's  clutch 

Leaping  ere  dawn  of  djiy  : 
He  who  would  fight  must  watch. 

He  who  would  win  must  pray." 

Pray  !  for  the  night  hath  wings 

Watch  !  for  the  foe  is  near  ; 
March  !  till  the  morning  brings 

Fame-wreath  or  soldier's  bier. 
So  shall  the  poet  write, 

When  all  hath  ended  well, 
Thus  through  the  nation's  night 

Marched  Freedom's  sentinel." 


OUR  COUNTRY  AND  HER  FLAG. 

BY  FRANCIS  LIEBER. 

PcNE — Gaudeamus  igitur ;  or,  Ein  freies  Leoen 
fuhren  wir. 


We  do  not  hate  our  enemy — 
May  God  deal  gently  with  us  all ; 

We  love  our  land,  we  fight  her  foe, 
W^e  hate  his  cause,  and  that  must  falL 

n. 

Our  country  is  a  goodly  land, 

We'll  keep  her  alway  whole  and  hale ; 
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We'll  love  her,  live  for  bar,  or  die 
.  To  fall  for  her  is  not  to  fail. 


Our  Flag !    The  Red  shall  mean  the  blood 
We  gladly  pledge ;  and  let  the  White 

Mean  purity  and  solemn  truth, 
Unsullied  justice,  sacred  right. 


Its  Blue,  the  sea  we  love  to  plough, 
That  laves  the  heaven-united  land 

Between  the  Old  and  Older  World, 

From  strand,  o'er  mount  and  stream,  to 
strand. 


The  Blue  reflects  the  crowding  stars, 
Bright  union-emblem  of  the  free ; 

Come,  all  of  ye,  and  let  it  wave — 
That  floating  piece  of  poetry. 


Our  fathers  came  and  planted  fields, 
And  manly  law,  and  schools  and  truth  ; 

They  planted  self-rule,  which  we'll  guard 
By  word  and  sword,  in  age,  in  youth. 


Broad  freedom  came  a.ong  with  them 
On  history's  ever-widening  wings  ; 

Our  blessing  this,  our  task  and  toil ; 
For  "  arduous  are  all  noble  things." 

Till. 

Let  Emp'ror  never  rule  this  laud, 
Nor  fitful  crowd,-  nor  senseless  pride 

Our  master  is  our  self-made  law, 
To  him  we  bow,  and  none  beside 


Then  sing  and  shout  for  our  free  land, 
For  glorious  Freeland'a  victory  ; 

Pray  that  in  turmoil  and  in  peace 
Freeland  our  laud  may  ever  be. 


That  faithful  we  be  found  and  strong 
When  History  builds  as  corals  build  ; 

Or  when  she  rears  her  granite  walls — 
Iler  moles  with  crimson  mortar  filled 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LINE. 

6\    ROBERT  LOWELL. 

Air — Yankee  Doodle. 
I. 

Still  first,  as  long  and  long  ago, 

Let  Massachusetts  muster  ; 
Give  her  the  post  right  next  the  foe, 

Be  sure  that  you  may  trust  her. 
She  was  the  first  to  give  her  blood 

For  Freedom  and  for  Honor  ; 
She  trod  her  soil  to  crimson  mud, 

God's  blessing  be  upon  her  ! 


She  never  faltered  fcr  the  Right, 

Nor  ever  will  hereafter ; 
Fling  up  her  name  with  all  your  might, 

Shake  roof-tree  and  shake  rafter. 
But  of  old  deeds  she  need  not  brag, 

How  she  broke  sword  and  fetter ; 
Fling  out  again  the  old  striped  flag. 

She'll  do  yet  more  and  better. 


In  peace  her  sails  fleck  all  the  seas. 

Her  mills  shake  every  river ; 
And  where  are  scenes  so  fair  as  these, 

God  and  her  true  hands  give  her  ? 
Her  claim  in  war  who  seek  to  rob  ? 

All  others  come  in  later — 
Hers  first  it  is  to  front  the  mob, 

The  tyrant  and  the  traitor. 


God  bless,  God  bless  the  glorious  State, 

Let  her  have  way  to  battle  ! 
She'll  go  where  batteries  crash  with  fate, 

Or  where  thick  rifles  rattle. 
Give  her  the  right,  and  let  her  try, 

An<i  then,  who  can,  may  press  her  ; 
She'll  go  straight  on,  or  she  will  die, 

God  bless  her  !  and  God  bless  her ! 
DcANESBURGH,  May  7,  1861. 


THE  SWORD,  FLAG,  AND  PLOUGH. 
kiR—Red,  WMte,  and  Blue. 


Unsheathed  is  the  sword  of  the  nation  I 

Baptized  in  the  blood  of  the  brave, 
The  blade  shall  be  Freedom's  salvation 
To  break  the  last  bond  of  the  slave. 
From  river  and  mountain  and  valley, 

Goes  upward  the  patriot's  vow. 
And  the  legions  of  Liberty  rally. 

To  follow  the  Sword,  Flag,  and  Plough. 
Cho. — To  follow  the  Sword,  Flag,  and  Plough, 
To  follow  the  Sword,  Flag,  and  Plough ; 

And  the  legions  of  Liberty  rally 
To  follow  the  Sword,  Flag,  and  Plough  ! 


Unfurl  the  Free  Banner  wherever 
The  dawnings  of  victory  gleam. 
And  perish  the  traitor's  endeavor 
To  darken  fair  Liberty's  dream  ! 
The  echoes  of  triumph  are  ringing 

Where  heroes  are  conquering  now. 
And  the  valor  of  Freedmen  is  bringing 
Success  to  the  Sword,  Flag,  and  Plough ! 
Success  to  the  Sword,  Flag,  and  Plough, 
Success  to  the  Sword,  Flag,  and  Plough  ; 

And  the  valor  of  Freedmen  is  bringing 
Success  to  the  Sword,  Flag,  and  Plough  ! 

in. 

The  Sword  is  the  last  liberator 

The  Angel  of  Justice  has  sent, 
And  freemen  were  false  to  their  nature 

To  rivet  a  chain  that  is  rent  1 
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The  heart  of  a  people  rejoices, 

The  symbol  of  treason  must  bow, 
And  a  chorus  of  jubilaRt  voices 

Hurrah  for  the  Sword,  Flag,  and  Plough  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  Sword,  Flag,  and  Plougli ! 
Hurrah  for  the  Sword,  Flag,  and  Plough  ! 

And  a  chorus  of  jubilant  voices 
Hurrah  for  the  Sword,  Flag,  and  Plough  ! 

A.  M.  I. 


BANNER-SONG   OF  THE  INDIANA 
ELEVENTH. 

BY  MRS.  S.  E.  WALLACE. 

Am  —  Flag  of  Our  Union. 

A  SONG  for  our  flag, 

A  song  for  our  band, 
A  song  for  the  brave  and  the  free ! 

The  motto  we  Avear, 

United  we  stand. 
Tried  and  true  comrades  are  we. 

United  in  heart, 

United  in  hand, 
A  Union  that  time  cannot  sever. 

Chorus — A  shout  for  our  flag, 
A  shout  for  our  band, 
Honor  and  Freedom  for  ever. 

Unfurl  the  old  flag, 

Let  it  float  far  on  high  ; 
The  chorus  exulting  asceiid  ; 

While  one  star  remains 

We  conquer  or  die. 
By  the  banner  we  dare  to  defend. 

No  cowardly  heart, 

No  traitorous  hand, 
Mars  the  Union  that  Time  cannot  sever. 
A  shout  for  our  flag,  etc. 

Where'er  it  may  wave, 

Our  own  standard- sheet. 
By  mountain,  or  river,  or  sea, 

We  press  on  the  march 

With  unwearied  feet, 
While  the  gleam  of  its  starlight  we  see. 

Here's  to  our  friends, 

A  health  and  a  hand, 
Remembrance  that  time  cannot  sever. 
A  shout  for  our  flag,  etc. 

We're  all  for  the  North, 

For  the  South,  too,  we  are, 
United,  unchanged,  evermore  ; 

No  Palmetto  flag 

For  us — no  lone  star. 
But  the  Stripes  and  the  old  thirty-four. 

Keep  step  to  the  song, 

Be  it  right,  be  it  wrong, 
No  State  can  the  Union  dissever  ; 

Hurrah  for  the  Stripes  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  Stars ! 
The  Union,  the  Union  for  ever  ! 


HARVARD  STUDENT'S  SONG. 

BY  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

{Denkst  du  daran.) 

Pemember  ye  the  ftiteful  gim  that  sounded 
To  Sumter's  walls  from  Charleston's  treacher- 
OHS  shore? 

Remember  ye  how  hearts  indignant  bounded 
When  our  first  dead  came  back  from  Balti- 
more ? 

The  banner  fell  that  every  breeze  had  flattered, 
The  hum  of  thrift  was  hushed  with  sudden 
woe ;  * 

We  raised  anew  the  emblems  shamed  and  shat- 
tered. 

And  turned  a  front  resolved  to  meet  the 
foe. 

Remember  ye,  how  forth  to  battle  faring. 

Our  valiant  ranks  the  fierce  attack  with- 
stood. 

In  all  the  terrors  of  the  tumult  bearing 
The  people's  heart  of  dauntless  lionhood  ?- 

How  many  a  hand  forsook  its  wonted  labor, 
Forsook  its  gains,  as  prizes  fallen  in  worth, 

To  wield  with  pain  the  warUke  lance  and  sabre, 
To  conquer  Peace  with  God,  for  all  on  earth  ? 

Remember  ye,  how,  out  of  boyhood  leaping, 

-Our  gallant  mates  stood  ready  for  the.  fray  ; 
As  new-fledged  eaglets  rise,  with  sudden  sweep- 
in  c 

And  meet  unscared  the  dazzling  front  of 
day  ? 

Our  classic  toil  became  inglorious  leisure, 

We  praised  the  calm  Horatian  ode  no  more 
But  answered   back  with   song   the  martiai 
measure 

That  held  its  throb  above  the  cannon's  roar. 

Remember  ye  the  pageants  dim  and  solemn. 
Where  Love  and  Grief  have  borne  the  funeral 
pall  ? 

The  joyless  marching  of  the  mustered  column, 
With  arms  reversed  to  Him  who  conquers 
all? 

Oh  !  give  them  back,  thou  bloody  breast  of 
Treason, 

They  were  our  own,  the  darlings  of  ou 
hearts. 

They  come  benumbed  and  frosted  out  of  sea- 
son. 

With  whom  the  summer  of  our  youth  de- 
parts. 

Look  back  no  more  !  our  time  has  come,  my 
brothers  ! 

In  Fate's  high  roll  our  names  are  w-ritten 
too ; 

We  fill  the  mournful  gaps  left  bare  by  others, 
The  ranks  where   Fear  has  never  broken 
through. 

Look,  ancient  walls,  upon  our  stern  election  ! 
Keep,  echoes   dear,  remembrance   of  our 
breath, 

And  gentle  eyes  and  hearts  of  pure  affection, 
Light  us,  resolved  to  Victory  or  Death  ! 
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TRUMPET  SONG. 

BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

The  battle-drum's  loud  rattle  is  rending  the 
air, 

The  troopers  all  are  mounted,  their  sabres  are 
bare; 

The  guns  are  unlimbered,  the  bayonets  shine, 
Hark!  hark!  'tis  the  trumpet-call!  wheel  into 
line ! 

Ta  ra !  ta  ta  ta  1 
Trum  trum,  tra  ra  ra  ra  ! 
Beat  drums  and  blow  trumpets  ! 

Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah  ! 

March  onward,  soldiers,  onward,  the  strife  is 
begun, 

Loud  bellowing  rolls  the  boom  of  the  black- 
throated  gun  ; 
The  riflevS  are  cracking,  the  torn  banners  toss, 
The  sabres  are  clashing,  the  bayonets  cross. 
Ta  ra,  etc. 

Down  with  the  leaguing  liars,  the  traitors  to 
their  trust. 

Who  trampled  the  fair  charter  of  Freedom  in 
dust ! 

TJiey  falter  —  they  waver  —  they  scatter  —  they 
run — 

The  field  is  our  own,  and  the  battle  is  won! 
Ta  ra,  etc. 

(iod  save  our  mighty  people  and  prosper  our 
cause ! 

We're  fighting  for  our  nation,  our  land,  and  our 
laws ! 

Though  tyrants  may  hate  us,  their  threats  we 

defy, 

And  drum-beat  and  trumpet  shall  peal  our  reply ! 

Ta  ra  !  ta  ta  ta  ! 
Beat  drums  and  blow  trumpets  ! 
Trum  trum,  tra  ra  ra  ra  ! 

Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah  ! 


PUT  IT  THROUGH. 

Come  Freemen  of  the  land, 
Come  meet  the  last  demand  ! 
Here's  a  piece  of  work  in  hand  ; 
Put  it  through. 

Here's  a  log  across  the  way. 
We  have  stumbled  on  all  day, 
Here's  a  ploughshare  in  the  clay  : 
Put  it  through  ! 

Here's  a  country  that's  half  free, 
And  it  waits  for  you  and  me. 
To  say  what  its  fate  shall  be: 
Put  it  through  1 

While  one  traitor  thought  remains, 
While  one  spot  its  banner  stains, 
One  link  of  all  its  chains  : 
Put  it  through  ! 


Hear  our  brothers  in  the  field, 
Steel  your  swords  as  theirs  are  steeled, 
Learn  to  wield  the  arms  they  wield : 
Put  it  through  ! 

Lock  the  shop  and  lock  the  store, 
Chalk  tliis  upon  the  door, 
"We've  enlisted  for  the  War  I" 
Put  it  through ! 

For  the  birthrights  yet  imsold, 
For  the  history  yet  untold, 
For  the  future  yet  unrolled. 
Put  it  through ! 

Lest  our  children  point  with  shaxae, 
On  the  father's  dastard  fame, 
W^ho  gave  up  a  nation's  name, 
Put  it  through  I 

«fFathemAbrahara,  hear  us  cry, 
"  We  can  follow,  we  can  die." 
Lead  your  children  then,  and  try. 
Put  it  through  ! 

Here's  a  work  of  God  half  done, 
Here's  the  kingdom  of  his  Son, 
With  its  triumphs  just  begim  : 
Put  it  through ! 

/ 

Father  Abraham,  that  man  thrives 
Who  with  every  weapon  strives  ; 
Use  our  twenty  rtiillion  lives  ! 
Put  it  through  ! 

'Tis  to  you  the  trust  is  given ! 
'Tis  by  you  the  bolt  is  driven ! 
By  the  very  God  of  Heaven, 
Drive  it  through  ! 


SOUTH-CAROLINA  GENTLEMAN. 
Am— The  Fine  Old  EtiglUh  Gentleman. 

Down  in  a  small  Palmetto  State  the  curious 

ones  may  find, 
A  ripping,  tearing  gentleman,  of  an  uncommon 

kind, 

A  staggering,  swaggering  sort  of  chap,  who 
takes  his  whiskey  straight. 

And  frequently  condemns  his  eyes  to  that  ulti- 
mate vengeance  which  a  clergyman  of 
high  standing  has  assured  must  be  a 
sinner's  fate. 

This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  pre- 
sent time. 

t 

You  trace  his  genealogy,  and  not  far  back  you'll 
see, 

A  most  undoubted  octoroon,  or  mayhap  a  mus- 
tee. 

And  if  you  note  the  shaggy  locks  that  cluster 
on  his  brow, 

You'll  find  that  every  other  hair  is  varied  with 
a  kink  that  seldom  denotes  pure  Cauca- 
sian blood,  but  on  the  contrary,  betrays 
an  admixture  with  a  race  not  particu- 
larly popular  now. 

This  South-Carolina  Gentleman,  one  of  the  pre- 
sent time. 
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H«  always  wears  a  full-dress  coat,  pre-Adamite 
in  cut, 

With  waistcoat  of  the  loudest  style,  through 

which  his  ruffles  jut. 
Six  breastpins  deck  liis  horrid  front,  and  on  his 

fingers  shine 
Whole  invoices  of  diamond  rings  which  would 

hardly  pass  muster  with  the  Original 

Jacobs  in  Chatham  street  for  jewels  gen- 

u-ine. 

This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  pre- 
sent time. 

He  chews  tobacco  by  the  pound,  and  spits  upon 
the  floor. 

If  there  is  not  a  box  of  sand  behind  the  near- 
est door, 

A.nd  when  he  takes  his  weekly  spree  he  clears 
a  mighty  track. 

Of  every  thing  that  bears  the  shape  of  whiskey- 
skin,  gin  and  sugar,  brandy  sour,  peach 
and  honey,  irrepressible  cock-tail  rum, 
and  gum,  and  luscious  apple-jack. 

This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  pre- 
sent time. 

He  takes  to  euchre  kindl}',  too,  and  plays  an 
awful  hand, 

Especially  when  those  he  tricks  his  style  don't 
understand. 

And  if  he  wins,  why  then  he  stoops  to  pocket 
all  the  stakes, 

But  if  he  loses,  then  he  says  to  the  unfortunate 
stranger  who  had  chanced  to  win  :  "  It's 
my  opinion  you  are  a  cursed  Abolitionist, 
and  if  you  don't  leave  South-Carolina  in 
one  hour  you  will  be  hung  like  a  dog." 
But  no  offer  to  pay  hie  loss  he  makes. 

This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  pre- 
sent tim(^ 

Of  course  he's  all  the  time  in  debt  to  those  who 
credit  give. 

Yet  manages  upon  the  best  the  market  yields 
to  live, 

But  if  a  Northern  creditor  asks  him  his  bill  to 
heed, 

This  honorable  gentleman  instantly  draws  two 
bowie-knives  and  a  pistol,  dons  a  blue 
cockade,  and  declares  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repeated  aggressions  of 
the  North,  and  its  gross  violations  of  the 
Constitution,  he  feels  that  it  Avould  ut- 
terly degrade  him  to  pay  any  debt  what- 
ever, and  that  in  foct  he  has  at  last  de- 
termined to  SECKDE. 

This  South- Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  pre- 
sent time. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM  OF  HOME. 

BY  CAROLINE  A.  MASON. 

You  have  put  the  children  to  bed,  Alice — 

Maud  and  Willie  and  Rose  ; 
They  have  lisped  their  sweet  "Our  i\ither," 

And  sunk  to  their  night's  rtjfjioso. 


Did  they  think  of  me,  dear  Alice  ? 
Did  they  think  of  me,  and  say  : 
"  God  bless  him,  and  God  bless  him  ! 
Dear  father,  far  away  ?"' 

Oh  !  my  very  heart  grows  sick,  Alice, 

I  long  so  to  behold 
Rose,  with  her  pure,  white  forehead, 

And  Maud,  with  her  curls  of  gold  ; 
And  Willie,  so  gay  and  sprightly, 

So  merry  and  full  of  glee ; 
Oh,  my  heart  yeo.rm  to  enfold  ye, 

My  "  smiling  group  of  three  !" 

I  can  bear  the  noisy  day,  Alice  ; 

The  camp  life,  gay  and  wild, 
Shuts  from  my  yearning  bosom 

The  thoughts  of  wife  and  child  ; 
But  when  the  night  is  round  me, 

And  under  its  strong  beams 
I  gather  my  cloak  about  me, 

I  dream  such  long,  sad  dreams  ! 

I  think  of  the  pale  young  wife,  Alice, 

Who  looked  up  in  my  face 
When  the  drum  beat  at  evening. 

And  called  me  to  my  place.  , 
I  think  of  the  three  sweet  birdlings 

Left  in  the  dear  home-nest, 
And  my  soul  is  sick  with  longings 

That  will  not  be  at  rest. 

Oh !  when  will  the  war  be  over,  Alice  ! 

Oh  !  when  shall  I  behold 
Rose,  with  her  pure,  white  forehead, 

And  Maud,  with  her  curls  of  gold  ; 
And  Will,  so  gay  and  sprightly. 

So  merry  and  full  of  glee, 
And,  more  than  all,  the  dear  wife 

Who  bore  my  babes  to  me  ? 

God  guard  and  keep  you  all,  Alice; 

God  guard  and  keep  me,  too  ; 
For  if  only  one  were  missing, 

What  would  the  other  do  ? 
Oh !  when  will  the  war  be  over, 

And  when  shall  I  behold 
Those  whom  I  love  so  dearly, 

Safe  in  the  dear  home-lbld  ? 


THE  RESPONSE. 

I  UA  VF.  |,i=t  the  children  to  bed,  Harry — 

Rose  and  Willie  and  Maud  ; 
Tiny  liave  sung  their  hymns  together, 

And  whispered  their  prayer  io  God. 
Then  Rose  said,  gently  smiling, 

"  Come,  Willie  and  Maud,  now  say, 
God  bless  the  dear,  sweet  father — 

Father  so  far  away  !'' 

And  such  a  glad  trust  arose,  Harry 

•    In  this  sad  heart  of  mine  ; 

For  I  felt  that  God  would  keep  you 

Safe  in  his  hand  divine. 
And  I  kissed  their  pure,  young  forcke«ada, 

And  said  •  "  He  is  over  sU  ! 
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He  counteth  the  hair  of  your  heads,  darling, 
And  noteth  the  sparrow's  fall." 

Then  I  sung  them  to  their  sleep,  Harrv, 

With  hymns  all  trust  and  love, 
And  I  knew  that  God  was  listening 

From  his  gracious  throne  above. 
Aud  since  that  calm,  sweet  evening, 

I  have  felt  so  happy,  dear  ! 
And  so  have  the  children,  Harry  ; 

They  seem  to  know  no  fear. 

They  talk  of  your  coming  home,  Harry, 

As  something  sure  to  be ; 
I  list  to  their  childish  pratings, 

Nor  care  to  check  their  glee. 
For  oh  !  'tis  a  cause  so  noble. 

And  you  so  brave  and  true  ; 
And  God  protects  his  own,  Harry, 

And  surely  will  watch  o'er  you. 

So  keep  up  a  brave  good  heart,  Harry  I 

God  willing — and  he  knows  best — 
We'll  welcome  you,  safe  and  happy, 

Back  to  the  dear  home-nest. 
And  Maud  and  Rose  and  Willie 

Shall  yet,  with  a  moistened  eye, 
Give  thanks  to  the  dear,  good  Father, 

While  you  stand  tearful  by. 


THE  LITTLE  DRUMMER. 

A  SOLniKR'3  STOUT. 
BY  R.   H.  STODDARD. 
I. 

'Tia  of  a  little  drummer 

The  story  I  shall  tell ; 
Of  how  he  marched  to  battle, 

And  all  that  there  befell. 
Out  in  the  West  with  Lyon, 

(For  once  the  name  was  true,) 
For  whom  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-tat-too. 


Our  army  rose  at  midnight, 

Ten  thousand  men  as  one, 
Each  slinging  on  his  knapsack. 

And  snatching::  up  his  gun  : 
•  Forward  r  and  off  they  started, 

As  all  good  soldiers  do, 
When  the  little  drummer  beats  for  them 

His  rat-tat-too. 


Across  a  rolling  country, 

Whei*  the  mist  began  to  rise  ; 
Past  many  a  blackened  farm-house, 

Till  the  sun  was  in  the  .''kies  : 
Then  we  met  the  rebel  pickets, 

Who  skirmished  and  withdrew, 
While  the  little  drummer  beat  and  beat 

The  rat-tat-too. 


Along  the  wooded  hoUowf 
The  line  of  battle  ran. 


Our  centre  poured  a  volley, 
And  the  light  at  once  began  ; 

For  the  rebels  answered  shouting, 
And  a  shower  of  bullets  flew  ; 

But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 
His  rat-tat-too. 


He  stood  among  his  comradqs, 

.As  they  quickly  formed  the  line, 
And  when  they  raised  their  muskets 

He  watched  the  barrels  shine  ! 
When  the  volley  rang,  he  started  ! 

For  war  to  him  was  new  ; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-tat-too. 


It  was  a  sight  to  see  them 

That  early  autumn  day, 
Our  soldiers  in  their  blue  coats, 

And  the  rebel  ranks  in  gray  : 
The  smoke  that  rolled  between  them. 

The  balls  that  whistled  thiough. 
And  the  little  drummer  as  he  beat 

His  rat- tat-too  ! 


His  comrades  dropped  around  him — 

By  fives  and  tens  they  fell. 
Some  pierced  by,  Minie  bullets, 

Some  torn  by  shot  and  shell ; 
They  played  against  our  cannon, 

And  a  caisson's  splintere  flew ; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-tat-too ! 


The  right,  the  left,  the  centre — 

The  fight  was  everywhere  ; 
They  pushed  us  here — we  wavered — 

We  drove  and  broke  them  there. 
The  gray-backs  fixed  their  bayonets. 

And  charged  the  coats  of  blue  ; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

Bia  rat- tat-too  / 


Wliere  is  our  little  drummer  ?" 

His  nearest  comrades  say, 
When  the  dreadful  fight  is  over, 

And  the  smoke  has  cleared  away. 
As  the  rebel  corps  was  scattering 

He  urged  them  to  pursue. 
So  furiously  he  beat  and  beat 

The  rat-tat-too  ! 


Hie  stood  no  more  among  them, 

For  a  bullet  as  it  sped, 
Had  glanced  and  struck  his  ankle, 

And  stretched  him  with  the  dead! 
He  crawled  behind  a  cannon, 

And  pale  and  paler  grew  : 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-tat-too  I 
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They  bore  him  to  the  surgeon, 

A  busy  man  was  he  ; 
"  A  drummer-boy — what  ails  him  ?" 

His  comrades  answered,  ''See!" 
As  they  took  him  from  the  stretcher, 

A  heavy  breath  he  drew. 
And  his  little  fingers  strove  to  beat 

The  rat-tat-too  ! 


The  ball  had  spent  its  fury  : 

"A  scratch,"  the  surgeon  said, 
As  he  wound  the  snowy  bandage 

Which  the  lint  was  staining  red  ! 
'  I  must  leave  you  now,  old  fellow." 

"  Oh  !  take  me  back  with  you, 
For  I  know  the  men  are  missing  me, 

And  the  rat-tat-too  r'' 


Upon  his  comrade's  shoulder 

They  lifted  him  so  grand. 
With  his  dusty  drum  before  him, 

And  his  drum-sticks  in  his  hand  ! 
To  the  fiery  front  of  battle, 

That  nearer,  nearer  drew — 
And  evermore  he  beat,  and  beat, 

His  rat-tat-too  ! 

XIV. 

The  wounded,  as  he  passed  them. 

Looked  up  and  gave  a  cheer  ; 
And  one  in  dying  blessed  him, 

Between  a  smile  and  tear  ! 
And  the  gray-backs — they  are  flying 

Before  the  coat^  of  blue, 
For  whom  the  little  drummer  beats 

His  rat-tat-too. 


When  the  west  was  red  with  sunset. 

The  last  pursuit  was  o'er  ; 
Brave  Lyon  rode  the  foremost, 

And  looked  the  name  he  bore  ! 
And  before  him  on  his  saddle, 

As  a  weary  child  would  do, 
Sat  the  little  drummer  fast  asleep, 

With  his  rai-tat-too. 


FLAG-SONG  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  VOLUN- 
TEERS. 

BY  D.  BETHUNE  DUFPIELD. 

Adapted  to  the  Amil  Chorus  from  Trovatore. 

* 

I. 

Trumpet,  and  ensign,  and  drum-beat  are  calling, 
From  hill-side  and  valley,  from  mountain  and 
river, 

"Forward  the  flag!''  e'en  though  heroes  are 
falling, 

Our  God  will  his  own  chosen  standard  deliver. 


Chorm. 

Star-Spangled  Banner  !  our  hopes  to  thee  are 
clinging, 

Lead  us  to  victory,  or  wrap  Us  in  death — 

To  tliee  stanch  are  we,  while  yet  a  breath 

Remains  to  sing  thee  : 

Or  arm  to  fling  thee. 

O'er  this  fair  land,  wide  and  free. 


Union  and  Freedom  !"  our  war-cry  is  rolling, 
Now  over  the  prairie,  now  wide  o'er  the 
billow. 

Hark,  'tis  the  battle,  and  soon  will  be  tolling 
The  knell  of  the  soldier,  who  rests  'neath 
the  willow. 

Star-Spangled  Banner,  etc. 


Banner  triumphant !  though  grand  is  thy  story, 
We'll  stamp  on  thy  folds,  in  this  struggle  to- 
day,        ^  _     ^  • 
Deeds  of  our  armies,  transcending  in  glory 
The  bravest  yet  chanted  in  Poesy's  lay. 

Star-Spangled  Banner,  etc. 


Wise  were  our  fathers,  and  brave  in  the  battle, 

But  treason  uprises  their  Union  to  sever. 
Rouse  for  the  fight !  shout  aloud  'mid  War's 
rattle, 

Tlie  Union  must  triumph,  must  triumph  for 
ever  I 

Star-Spangled  Banner,  etc. 


Trumpet,  and  ensign,  and  drum-beat  are  calling. 
From  hill-side  and  valley,  from  mountain  and 
river, 

"Forward  the  flag!"  e'en  though  heroes  are 
falling. 

Our  God  will  his  own  chosen  standard  deliver. 
Chorus. 

Star-Spangled  Banner  I  our  hopes  to  theo  are 
clinging. 

Lead  us  to  victory,  or  wrap  us  in  death. 
Detroit,  April  29, 1861. 
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THE  VARUNA. 

8DNK   APRIL  TWEXTT-FIFTH,  1S62. 
^  BY  GEORGE  H.  BOKEB. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  dauntless  Varuna  ? 
AVho  has  not  heard  of  the  deeds  she  has 
done  ? 

Who  shall  not  hear,  while  the' brown  Mississippi 
Rushes  along  from  the  snow  to  the  sun  ? 

Crippled  and  leaking  she  entered  the  battle, 
Sinking  and  burning  she  fought  through  the 
fray. 

Crushed  were  her  sides  and  the  waves  ran  across 
her, 

Ere,  like  a  death-wounded  lion  at  bay, 
Sternly  she  closed  iu  the  last  fatal  grapple, 
Then  in  her  triumph  moved  grandly  away. 

Five  of  the  rebels,  like  satellites,  roifnd  her, 
Burned  in  her  orbit  of  splendor  and  fear  ; 

One,  like  the  pleiad  of  mystical  story. 

Shot,  terror  stricken,  beyond  her  dread  sphere. 

We  who  are  waiting  with  crowns  for  the  victors, 
Though  we  should  offer  the  wealth  of  our 
store, 

Load  the  Varuna  from  deck  down  to  kelson, 

Still  would  be  niggard,  such  tribute  to  pour 
On  courage  so  boundless.    It  beggars  posses- 
sion, 

It  knocks  for  just  payment  at  heaven's  bright 
door ! 

Cherish  the  heroes  who  fought  the  Yaruna; 

Treat  them  as  kings  if  they  honor  your  way  ; 
Succor  and  comfort  the  sick  and  the  wounded  ; 

Oh  I  for  the  dead,  let  us  all  kneel  to  pray. 

THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES. 

BY  THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  OF  ALLEGHANY,  PENN. 

Air — Iriih  Jaunting  Car. 

Brothers  of  free  descent  were  we,  and  native 
to  ,the  soil, 

Knit  soul  to  soul,  in  one  great  whole,  fruit  of 

our  fathers'  toil : 
But  when  that  bond  of  love  was  rent,  the  cry 

rose  near  and  far, 
To  arms  !  to  arms !  long  live  the  stripes  !  wc 

know  no  "single  star." 
Chorum  —  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  for  the  Union  Flag, 
hurrah  ! 

Hurrah  for  the   Union  Flag,  that 
knows  no  "  single  star." 


So  long  as  Southern  arrogance  fojbore  to 

touch  that  flag, 
Full  many  a  taunt  we  meekly  bore,  and  many 

an  idle  brag : 
But  when  on  Sumter's  battlements,  the  traitors 

did  it  mar. 

We  flung  abroad  that  Union  Flag,  that  ne'er 
shall  lose  a  star. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  the  Union  flag, 
hurrah  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  Union  flag,  that  ne'er 
shall  lose  a  star. 

And  first  the  gallant  Keystone  State,  from  every 

mountain-glen, 
From  hill  and  valley,  lake  and  town,  sent  down 

her  stalwart  men ; 
And  all  New-England  rose  amain,  as  blew  the 

trump  of  war. 
And  raised  on  high   their  fathers'  flag  that 

knows  no  single  star. 
Hurrah  !  etc. 

From   Saratoga's  tree-crowned  heights,  from 

Monmouth's  bloody  plain, 
The  men  of  York  and  Jersey,  too,  both  swelled 

the  mustering  train, 
As  onward  —  onward  —  fierce  it  rushed  o'er  all 

opposing  bars, 
To  punish  those  who  dared  insult  our  glorious 

Stripes  and  Stars. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  the  Union  flag, 
hurrah! 

Hurrah  for  the  Union  flag,  with  all  it3 
Stripes  aud  Stars ! 

And  next  the  hardy  pioneers,  the  dauntless 

and  the  brave. 
From  those  domains  by  Freedom  won,  that 

never  knew  a  slave. 
Their  trusty  rifles  all  in  hand,  with  eye  and  port 

like  Mars, 

Grasped  once  again  with  iron  hand,  the  staff 
that  bears  our  stars ! 

Hurrah !   hurrah  1   for  the  Union 

flag,  hurrah  I 
Hurrah  for  the  Union  flag,  thatbeara 
our  Stripes  and  Stars  ! 

And  from  the  bison's  prairie-haunts,  o'er  Mis- 
sissippi's flood, 

From  Minnehaha's  sparkling  falls,  from  Kan- 
sas' land  of  blood, 
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New-England's  youngest  sciona    there  have 

heard  the  din  of  wars, 
And  grasped  tlieir  fathers'  ancient  bi;and,  and 

reared  their  stripes  and  stars, 
And  belted  on  their  lathers'  brand  and  reared 

their  lathers'  stare. 
Hurrah !  etc. 

And  fai'ther  still,  wher^  sunset-seas  bathe  Cali- 
fornia's shore, 

And  grim  Sierras  darkly  frown  its  golden  treas- 
ures o'er, 

Our  Western  Twins  have  heard  the  call,  and  an- 
swered from  afar, 

"We  come  !  we  come !    Rear  high  the  flag,  that 
knows  no  single  star. 
Hurrah !  etc. 

Missouri,  too,  her  garments  red,  and  little  Dela- 
ware, 

With  heart  as  big  as  when  of  old  she  bore  a 
lion's  share, 

Have  burst  the  cliain  Avhich  cramps  the  soul, 
and  all  that's  noble  mars. 

And  wheeled  in  line,  come  weal  or  woe,  be- 
neath the  Stripes  and  Stars. 
Hurrah  !  etc. 

And  "Maryland,  our  Maryland,"  though  called 
with  "  fife  and  drum," 

And  "  old-line  bugle,"  too,  to  fight  against  the 
"  Northern  scum," 

Has  thought  of  Camden's  bloody  field  and 
Eutaw's  iron  scars, 

And  lo !  she  stands,  where  erst  she  stood,  be- 
neath the  Stripes  and  Stars. 
Hurrah!  etc. 

Would  we  could  say  the  same  of  thee,  thou 

dark  and  bloody  ground  ! 
Whose  sexless  sages,  false  of  hedrt,  a  way  of 

peace  have  found  ! 
Shame  on  you  !    No  half  faith  would  we !  Up, 

gird  ye  for  the  wars, 
And  take  your  place  as  men  once  more,  beneath 

the  Stripes  and  Stars. 
Hurrah  !  etc. 

From  thy  Medusa  glance  we  turn,  with  hearts 

of  cheer  and  pride, 
To  West-Virginia,  virgin  rib,  torn  from  false 

mother's  side. 
Daughter  of  strife  !     Fair  Freedom's  child ! 

Thy  mountains  ring  afar, 
With  echoing  shouts  for  that  best  flag  that 

counts  another  star. 
Hurrah!  etc. 

And  more  'twill  count,  no  Pleiad  lost,  of  all 

that  shining  host. 
Though  dim  eclipse  have  veiled  their  fires,  aind 

traitors  loudly  boast ; 
But  one  by  one  those  wand'ring  lights  shall  gem 

our  heavens,  like  Mars, 
And  all  the  nations  bless   our  stripes  and 

coronet  of  stars !( 
Hurrah !  etc. 

No  other  flag  shall  ever  float,  above  our  homes 
or  graves. 

Save  yonder  blazing  orifiamme,  that  flutters 
o'er  our  braves ; 


Its  rainbow-stripes,  our  Northern  lights— with 

no  sinister  bars ; 
Our  ancient  flag  !  our  fathers'  flag ;  our  glori 
ous  Stripes  and  Stars  ! 
Hurrah !  etc. 

Then  bear  that  banner  proudly  up,  young  war- 
riors of  our  land. 

With  hearts  of  love,  and  arms  of  faith,  and  more 
than  iron  hand  ! 

Down  with  the  Northern  renegade  !  and  join 
our  gallant  tars. 

In  rearing  high,  in  victory,  our  deathless  Stripes 
and  Stars  ! 

Hurrah !  etc. 


A   NATIONAL  HYMN. 

BY  PARK  BEXJAMIN. 

Great  God  !  to  whom  our  nation's  woes, 
Our  dire  distress,  our  angry  foes. 
In  all  their  awful  gloom  are  known. 
We  bow  to  thee  and  thee  alone. 

We  pray  thee  mitigate  the  strife. 
Attended  by  such  waste  of  life. 
Such  wounds  and  anguish,  groans  and  tears, 
That  fill  our  inmost  hearts  with  fears. 

Oh  !  darkly  now  the  tempest  rolls, 
Wide  o'er  our  desolated  souls  ; 
Yet,  beaten  downward  to  the  dust, 
In  thy  forgiveness  still  we  trust. 

We  trust  to  thy  protecting  power 
In  this,  our  country's  saddest  hour, 
And  pray  that  thou  wilt  spread  thy  shield 
Above  us  in  the  camp  and  field. 

0  God  of  battles !  let  thy  might 
Protect  our  armies  in  the  fight — 
Till  they  shall  win  the  victory. 
And  set  the  hapless  bondmen  free. 

Till,  guided  by  thy  glorious  hand, 
Those  armies  reiinite  the  land. 
And  North  and  South  alike  shall  raise 
To  God  their  peaceful  hymns  of  praise. 


A  BATTLE  HYMN. 

BY    GEORGE    H.  BOKER. 

God,  to  thee  we  humbly  bow, 

With  hand  unarmed  and  naked  brow ; 

Musket,  lance,  and  sheathed  sword 

At  thy  feet  Ave  lay,  0  Lord  ! 

Gone  is  all  the  soldier's  boast 

In  the  valor  of  the  host : 

Kneeling  here,  we  do  our  most. 

Of  ourselves  we  nothing  know  : 
Thou,  and  thou  alone  canst  show, 
By  the  favor  of  thy  hand. 
Who  has  drawn  the  guilty  brand. 
If  our  foeraen  have  the  right. 
Show  thy  judgment  in  our  sight 
Through  the  fortunes  of  the  fight  I 
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If  our  cause  be  pure  and  just, 
Nerve  our  courage  with  thy  trust : 
Scatter,  in  thy  bitter  wrath, 
All  who  cross  the  nation's  path : 
May  the  baffled  traitors  fly. 
As  the  vapors  from  the  sky 
When  thy  raging  winds  are  high  ! 

God  of  mercy,  some  must  fall 
In  thy  holy  cause.    Not  all 
Hope  to  sing  the  victor's  lay 
When  the  sword  is  laid  away. 
Brief  will  be  the  prayers  then  said  ; 
Falling  at  thy  altar  dead, 
Take  the  sacrifice,  instead. 

Now,  0  God !  once  more  we  rise, 
Marching  on  beneath  thy  eyes  ; 
And  we  draw  the  sacred  sword 
In  thy  name  and  at  thy  word. 
May  our  spirits  clearly  see 
Thee,  through  all  that  is  to  be, 
In  defeat  or  victory. 


Uphold  our  Stripes  and  Stars 
Through  war's  destroying  jars 

With  thy  right  hand  ; 
0  God  of  battles  !  lead 
Whera  our  swift  squadrons  speed, 
Where  our  brave  brothers  bleed 

For  Fatherland. 

Break  every  yoke  and  chain, 
Let  truth  and  justice  reign 

From  deep  to  deep  ; 
Make  all  our  statues  right 
In  thy  most  holy  sight ; 
Light  us,  0  Lord  of  Light, 

Thy  ways  to  keeji. 

God  bless  our  Fatherland, 
God  make  it  strong  and  grand 

On  sea  and  shore  ; 
Ages  its  glory  swell, 
Peace  in  its  borders  dwell, 
God  stand  its  sentinel 

For  evermore. 


PARTING  HYMN. 

BY  OLIVER  WKNDELL  HOLMES, 

Am— Dtmdee. 

Father  of  Mercies,  Heavenly  Friend, 
We  seek  thy  gracious  throne  ; 

To  thee  our  faltering  prayers  ascend, 
Our  fainting  hearts  are  known ! 

From  blasts  that  chill,  from  suns  that  smite, 
From  every  plague  that  harms  ; 

In  camp  and  march,  in  siege  and  fight. 
Protect  our  men-at-arms ! 

Though  from  our  darkened  lives  they  take 
What  makes  our  life  most  dear, 

We  yield  them  for  their  country's  sake 
With  no  relenting  tear. 

Our  blood  their  flowing  veins  will  shed. 
Their  wounds  our  breast  will  share ; 

Oh  !  save  us  from  the  woes  we  dread. 
Or  grant  us  strength  to  bear  ! 

Let  each  unhallowed  cause,  that  brings 

The  stern  destroyer,  cease. 
Thy  flaming  angel  fold  his  wings. 

And  seraphs  whisper  Peace  ! 

Thine  are  the  sceptre  and  the  sword, 
Stretch  forth  thy  mighty  hand — 

Reign  thou  our  kingless  nation's  Lord, 
Rule  thou  our  throneless  land  ! 


HYMN  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  TWELFTH. 

Tvfie—Ameriea.  ' 

Be  Thou  our  country's  Chief, 
In  this  our  year  of  grief. 

All  Father  groat ; 
Go  forth  with  awful  tread. 
Crush  Treason's  serpent  head, 
Bring  back  our  sons  misled, 

And  save  our  State. 


BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 

of  the  Lord  ; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  bis 

terrible  swift  sword  : 

His  truth  is  marching  ou. 

I  have  seen -him  in  the  watchfifes  of  a  himdj-ed 

circling  camps  ; 
They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening 

dews  and  damps  ; 
I  have  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim 

and  flaring  lamps  : 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished 

rows  of  steel ; 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you 

my  grace  shall  deal ; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent 

with  his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall 
never  call  retreat ; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his 
judgment-seat ; 

Oh  !  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him  !  be  jubi- 
lant, my  feet ! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  borne 

across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures 

you  and  me  ; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 

make  men  free. 

While  God  is  marching  on. 


BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


BY  MRS.   JULIA  WARD  HOWK, 


1.  Miue   .eyes    have  seen  the  glo  -  ly     of     the     com  -  iug    of      the    Lord :     He  i^i 


i 


^    ^  ^ 


tramp-ling    out      the    vin  -  tage  where  the     g^umpQ  of   wrath    are   stored;    He  hath 


M—¥  i^- 


ii 


^ — i*- 


loosed  the  fate  -  ful  light-niug  of     his      ter  -  ri  -  ble  swift  sword  :  His    truth   is  march-ing 

^  ^   ^  5  \  .  , 


4*  [# 
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Glo  -  ry,    glo  -  ry,  hal  -  1< 


lu 


jah! 


Glo 


ry,    glo  -  ry,  hal 
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lu    -   jah !     Glo  -  ry,    glo  -  ry,  hal  -  le  -  lu 

^  1%  I 


jah!  His  truth  is     marching  on 


 \ 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall 
never  call  retreat ; 

Pie  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  hLs 
judgment-seat : 

Oh  !  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him  !  be  jubi- 
lant, my  feet ! 

Our  God  is  marching  on 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bornfl 

across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you 

and  me  : 

As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 
men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on. 


I         ^    ^  ^ 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred 

circling  camps  ; 
They  have  buildcd  him  an  altar  in  the  evening 

dews  and  damps  ; 
T  have  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim 

and  flaring  lamps  : 

His  da^  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows 
of  steel :  , 

**As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you 

my  grace  shall  deal ; 
Let  the  hero,  born  of  women,  crush  the  serpent 

with  his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on." 


THE   STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

4  ^— ^-^  .  r.  


I  0,  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  ear  -  ly  light,  What  so  proud-ly  wf 
(  Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  thro' the  peril-ou8  fight,  O'er  the  ramparts  w{ 


--t:=t: 


Semi- chorus. 


hailed,  at  tho  twilight's  last  gleaming,  | 
watch'd  were  so  gal  -  laut  -  ly  streaming  ?  j  And  the  rockets'  red  glarfc,  the  bombs  bursting : 

-II,  ^  N  >  !  J  ^  ^^  K 
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Full  Chorus. 


air,  gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there.    0,    say,  docs  that  star-spangled 


ti=t: 


-life;; 


ban  -  ner     yet  wave, 
•  J  ^1 


O'er  the  land  of 


the    free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ! 


On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mist  of 
the  deep, 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence 
reposes. 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering 
I  steep, 

*   As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses  ? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the'  morning's  first 
beam, 

In  full  glor}'  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream — 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner,  oh !  long  may  it 
wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore, 
,  i:Ihat  the  havoc  of  war,  and  the  battle's  confu- 
sion, 

A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more  ? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  foot- 
'  .  steps'  pollution. 


No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the 
grave. 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth 
wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  ft-ee,  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

Oh !  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  de- 
solation ! 

Blessed  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven- 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved 
us  a  nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto — "-In  God  is  our  trmt  .f^^ 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall 
wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the 
brave 


OUR  UNION. 

Written  for  the  great  Sumter  Mass  Meeting,  at  Union  Square,  April  llth,  1863. 


Maestoso, 


J"^^  


AiR—Hed,  White  and  Blue. 
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1.  Our         U  -  nion  the  gift    of  our    fa-thers!    In  wrath  was  the  tem  -  pest  a  • 

2.  Our         U-nion,  ordaiuedby  Je  -  ho-vah!   Man  sets,  not  the    fi    -    at  a 

3.  Our         U  -  nion !  the  lightning  of    bat  -  tie,     First  kin  -  died  the  flame  of  its 


:f?i=f':=f: 
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bove;  The  dark -er  and  near-er  the  dan-ger.  The  warmer  and  clo-ser  our 
side;  As  well  cleave  a  -  sun-der  the  wel -kin.  As  the  one  mighty  sys-tem  di  ^ 
shrine;    The  blood  and  the  tears  of  ourpeo-ple,    Have  made  it    for  -  eV  -  er    di  - 


\  k— ^: 
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love.  Thovigh  bleeding,  it    nev-er  shall  per-ish; 
vide.    The  grand  Mis-si  -  sip  -  pi  sounds  ev-er, 
vine.     In     bat  -  tie  we  then  will  sus  -  tain  it. 


It  bows  but  not  sinks  to  the 
From  pine  down  to  palm,  the  de- 
Will  strive  till  the  triumph  is 


blast ;  Fierce  foes,  eager  rush  on  to  rend  it, 
cree;  The  spindle,  the  corn  and  the  cot -ton 
won ;   Till  the  states  form  the  realm  of  the  Union, 


But  we  will  be  true  to  the  last. 
One  pee  -  an  shout.  Union,  to  thee ! 
As  the  sky  forms  the  realm  of  the  sun. 


Chorus. 
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Then  hail   to  our  U-nion  of  pride!  Stand 


^  I  ^1  

guard  till  the  tempest  is    past !  We 

I 


 1  1- 


all,    in    de  -  fence  of  the  U-nion, 

I   >  ^  _  _ 
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Will    ral  -  ly  and  fight    to  the  last 

► — '!^'       0 — m — m- 
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A  M  E  III  C  A. 
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1.  Mj  country,  'tis 


of  thee,S\veet  land  of  lib  -  er  -  ty, 
^  Iff:  _ 


1*— 


Of  thee  I  sing;  Land  where  my 
•  


«  ^   i — 


3^ 
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lii-thers  died;  Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride;  From  ev -ery   mountainside  Let   freedom  ring. 


m-,  ^-  j^.  ^-  ^  -m-  -M- 
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My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free^ 

Thy  name  I  love  ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heaijt  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  bret-ze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song ; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe,  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  bieak, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty,  * 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light, 
Protect  us  by  thy  might. 

Great  God,  our  King. 


GOD  SAVE  OUR  NATIVE  LAND. 

BY  JAMES  WALDEN. 

God  save  our  native  land 
From  the  invader's  hand — 

Home  of  the  free  ! 
Though  ruthless  traitors  aim 
To  crush  our  nation's  fame, 
Yet  still  in  Freedom's  name, 

We  cling  to  thee ! 

0  Lord !  we  humbly  pray, 
Far  distant  be  the  day 

Ere  that  shall  be ; 
Though  lawless  bands  combine 
To  shatter  Freedom's  shrine 
With  fiith  and  hope  divine 

We  cling  to  thee  I 


0  Lord !  when  hand  to  hand. 
Brothers  as  foes  shall  stand, 

Shield  thou  the  right ! 
Stay  these  unhappy  wars, 
Join  us  in  our  great  cause, 
To  guard  our  nation's  laws, 

With  freemen's  might ! 

Lord!  may  this  strife  soon  cease; 
Grant  us  a  lasting  peace — 

Parted  w,e  fall ! 
Long  may  our  banner  wave 
Over  the  free  and  brave — 
0  Lord  !  our  country  save — 

God  save  us  all ! 


GOD  PROTECT  US. 

BY  GEOKOE    G.   W.  MORGAN. 

0  Lord  !  we  humbly  pray. 
Thy  blessing  here  to-day 

On  us  may  fall ; 
Grant  us  our  earnest  prayer. 
Shield  those  who  need  our  care, 
Let  them  thy  blessings  share — 

God  save  us  all ! 

0  Lord  !  we'd  lead  the  van, 
E'er  in  behalf  of  man. 

When  held  in  thrall ; 
Be  with  us  in  the  fight, 
Now  in  the  cause  of  right ; 
Cursed  be  the  slaver's  might — 

God  save  us  all ! 

0  Lord  !  we  fain  would  pray, 
Thy  grace  for  ever  may 

Direct  this  war  ; 
And  where  our  flag's  unfurled, 
Be  Freedom's  gauntlet  hurled, 
Bid  Justice  rule  the  world 

For  evermore. 


ARMY  HYMN. 


BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 
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Lord 


of  hosts 
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might  -  y    King  !     Be  -  liold    the  sac 


fice     we     bring  I 
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ARMY  HYMN. 

0  Lord  of  hosts  !  Almighty  King  ! 
Behold  the  sacrifice  we  luring  ! 
To  every  arm  thy  strength  impart, 
Thy  Spirit  shed  through  every  heart ! 

Wake  in  our  breasts  the  living  fires, 
The  holy  faith  that  warmed  our  sires  : 
Thy  hand  hath  made  our  nation  free  ; 
To  die  for  her,  is  serving  thee. 

Be  thou  a  pillared  flame,  to  show 
The  midnight  snare,  the  silent  foe  ; 
And  when  the  battle  thunders  loud, 
Still  guide  us  in  its  moving  cloud. 

God  of  all  nations  !  Sovereign  Lord  ! 
In  thy  dread  name  we  draw  the  sword ; 
We  lift  the  starry  flag  on  high, 
That  fills  with  light  our  stormy  sky. 

From  treason's  rent,  from  murder's  stain, 
Guard  thou  its  folds  till  peace  shall  reign  ; 
Till  fort  and  field,  till  shore  and  sea. 
Join  our  loud  anthem,  Praise  to  Thee  ! 


THE   SOLDIER'S  HYMN. 

0  God  of  our  fathers,  on  the  earth. 
Girt  for  the  fight,  thy  servants  stand  ; 

0  bless  us  ere  the  trumpet  sound. 

With  strength  from  thy  almighty  hand. 

The  cloud  of  war  comes  from  the  South  ; 

The  battle-j^torm  bursts  o'er  our  heads  ; 
Our  starry  flag  a  rainbow  bright,  . 

A  glory  round  our  pathway  sheds. 

Our  fathers'  spirits  watch  that  flag 
They  left  to  us  without  a  stain  ; 

We  take  their  motto  in  our  hearts — 
"  To  die  for  liberty  is  gain." 

And  when  victorious  we  return, 

Oh  !  may  those  folds  bo  pure  and  free 

As  when  our  father  ^Vashington 
Gave  us  our  flag  and  liberty. 

Thou  God  of  battles,  hear  our  prayer  ! 

From  western  plains  to  eastern  coasts, 
Strong  in  thy  blessing  forth  we  march — 

Our  trust  is  in  the  Lord  of  hosts. 


LOYAL  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 

863     15      ®  AB  WAIT* 


THE  CONSTITUTIOI  YmDICATEi^. 

BY    JAMES    A.    HAMILTON. 5/ 

The  Government  of  tlie  United  States,  the  result  of  the  earnest 
and  patriotic  labor  of  the  most  illustrions  body  of  practical  states- 
men ever  assembled  for  any  political  purpose,  is  j^crseveringly 
represented,  not  only  by  its  enemies  now  in  rebellion,  but  by 
leading  partisans  and  influential  men  in  public  stations,  who 
sympathize  with  treason,  as  a  mere  compact  between  sovereign 
and  independent  States.  The,y  dare  to  say,  "  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  the  agerit  through  whom  the  States  com- 
municate with  foreign  nations."  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  of  South 
Carolina,  taught  the  people  of  that  State,  thirty  years  past,  to 
believe  that,  '*  The  citizens  of  tlic  various  States  owe  their  obe- 
dience to  tlic  Government  of  the  United  States,  because  their 
own  State,  as  part  of  the  Confederation,  enjoins  it;  but  alle- 
giance is  a  tern^i  applicable  only  to  that  submission  wliicli  we  owe 
to  our  own  sovereign  State."  "  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  created  by  the  existing  separate  States."  JefF.  Davis 
said,  '''Slate  sovereignty  leads  legitimately  to  secession,  and  thus 
the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union  is  an  essential  attri- 
hide  of  State  sovereignty.''''  Let  the  States'  Eights  party  take  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  the  dogmas  they  teach,  and  avow 
that  they  are  secessionists.  Thus  we  find  that  by  the  apostles  of 
secession  we  are  thrown  back  to  the  political  condition  in  which 
we  were  before  the  existing  Constitution  was  established. 

The  Government  thus  described  was  that  formed  by  "  Tho 
Articles  of  Confederation,"  and  no  other.  It  was  an  imptrac- 
ticable  absm*dity.     That  disastrous  experiment  brought  the 
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conntiy  in  less  than  seven  years  ^Ho  a  condition  almost  of 
anarchy^  Mr.  Madison,  speaking  of  tlie  situation  of  the 
Nation  under  the  Confederation ^  says,  "  She  finds  she  is  held  in 
no  respect  by  her  friends  ;  that  slie  is  the  derision  of  her  ene- 
mies ;  and  that  she  is  a  prey  to  every  nation  which  has  an  in- 
terest in  her  fluctuating  councils  and  embarrassed  affairs." 

The  Federalist,  ISTo.  15. — "  We  may,  indeed,  with  propriety  be 
said  to  have  reached  the  lowest  stage  of  national  humiliation," 
&c.  Again,  speaking  of  the  States'*  Bights  democrats  w^ho  op- 
posed the  adoption  of  the  now  existing  Constitution,  said,  "  They 
aim  at  sovereignty  in  the  Union,  and  complete  independence  in 
the  members ;  they  cherish  with  blind  devotion  the  political 
monster  of  an  Imperium  in  imjperioP  Again,  "  The  great  and 
"radical  vice  in  the  construction  of  the  confederacy  is  the  prin- 
"  ciple  of  legislation  for  States  or  Governments  in  their  corpor- 
"  ate  or  collective  capacities,  and  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
"  individuals  of  whom  they  consist.  This  was  the  bane  of  that 
"  Government,  and  is  entirely  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a 
"  government."  "  A  principle,  in  short,  which,  if  executed  at 
"  all,  must  substitute  the  violent  and  sanguinary  agency  of  the 
"  sword  for  the  mild  influence  of  the  Magistracy.'* 

Hamilton  :  "  Experience  is  the  oracle  of  truth,  and  when  it3 
"responses  are  unequivocal,  they  ought  to  be  conclusive  and 
"  sacred." 

The  important  truth  which  is  unequivocally  produced  in 
the  present  case,  is,  that  a  sovereignty  over  sovereigns  j  a  gov- 
ernment  over  governments  j  a  legislation  for  communities,  as 
contradistinguished  from  individuals  j  as  it  is  a  solecism  in 
theory,  so  in  practice  it  is  subversive  of  the  order  and  ends  of 
civil  polity ;  by  substituting  violence  in  place  of  law,  or  tlie  de- 
structive coercion  of  the  sword  in  place  of  the  mild  and  salutary 
coercion  of  the  Magistracy.  Such  was  the  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  a  league  between  sove- 
reign and  independent  States.    (See  Articles  2d  and  3d.) 

The  following  statement  of  facts  w^ill  prove  how  completely  it 
had  run  down,  and  that  the  country  was  only  saved  from 
om^archy  by  the  establishment  of  a  National  Government. 

The  former  Government  had  power  only  to  make  requisitions 
for  men  and  money  upon  the  sovereign  States.    During  the  last 
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jwe  years  of  that  Government,  a  period  of  peace,  the  States  of 
Georgia^  South  Carolina  and  Worth  Carolina^  did  not  contribute 
one  dollar  t6  the  iJTational  Treasury ;  and  only  one  State  (New 
York)  contributed  her  full  quota.  In  the  year  1786  the  amount 
contributed  was  only  $200,000,  and  that  by  two  States  only. 
During  the  war  the  delinquency  of  the  States  was  universal. 

Such  was  the  fatal  result  of  that  J9^?^^^J^ca?  monster  called  a 
Go7ernment  To  destroy  it,  the  Convention  of  1787  was  called, 
and  they  formed,  in  the  name  of  The  People  of  the  United 
States  of  America^  a  Constitution  of  Government,  which  The 
People  adopted  by  conventions,  wliose  members  were  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  different  States. 

Mr.  Madison  says :  "  The  characteristic  distinction  between 
free  Governments  and  Governments  not  free,  is  that  the  former 
are  founded  on  compact,  not  between  the  Government  and  those 
for  whom  it  acts,  but  among  the  parties  creating  the  Government. 
Each  of  these  being  equal,  neither  can  have  more  right  to  say 
tliat  the  compact  has  been  violated,  than  every  other  has  to  deny 
the  fact,  and  to  insist  on  the  execution  of  the  bargain.  An  in- 
ference from  the  doctrine  that  a  single  State  has  a  right  to  secede 
at  will  from  the  rest,  is  that  the  rest  would  have  an  equal  right 
to  secede  from  it ;  in  other  words,  to  turn  it  out."  "  In  the  case 
of  a  State  seceding  from  the  Union,  its  domain  would  be  dis- 
membered." 

To  insist  that  the  Convention  of  1787  formed  a  Goverament 
with  the  inherent  vice  of  independent  State  sovereignties  not 
only  violates  the  truth  of  history,  but  imputes  to  its  members 
the  folly  of  proposing  for  the  adoption  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  system  of  government  which  had  been  proved 
to  be  a  palpable  failure.  But,  when  proposed  by  Mr.  Patterson, 
and  known  as  the  Jersey  plan^  was  rejected — thus  "  Mr.  King 
moved  that  the  committee  rise  and  report  that  the  Jersey  plan 
was  inadmissible."  *  *  *  <'  This  motion  was  carried  by  seven 
States  for  the  motion,  three  against,  and  one  divided."  Thus 
the  plan  of  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  and  independent  States 
was  rejected  and  never  taken  up  again.  Mr.  Madison,  in  de- 
bate, said :  "  It  is  impossible  that  the  articles  of  confederation 
"  can  be  amended ;  they  are  too  tottering  to  be  invigorated ; 
"  nothing  but  the  present  system  (the  Virginia  plan)  or  some- 
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"  tiling  like  it,  can  restore  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  conn- 
try.'' 

Lntlier  Martin,  a  delegate  from  Maryland,  objected  to  the 
Virginia  plan,  saying  :  "  It  is  in  its  very  introduction  declared  to 
be  a  compact  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  as  indimduals^ 
and  is  to  be  ratified  by  the  People  at  large  in  their  capacity  of 
individuals."  He  insisted,  as  an  objection  to  the  Constitution, 
"  that  the  representatives,  instead  of  being  drawn  from  the  peo- 
ple at  large  as  individuals^  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  States^  as 
States^  in  their  sovereign  capacity ;  that  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  ratified  hy  the  States^  and  not  by  the  people  as 
individuals  y 

That  in  denial  of  these  historical  truths,  the  Secessionists,  or 
the  State  Rights  Democrats  who  sympathise  with  treason,  should 
aver  that  our  Government  is  a  compact  between  sovereign 
States — that  its  whole  power  is  derived  from  the  State  Govern- 
ments, and  consequently  that,  as  sovereigns,  the  States  have  a 
right  to  secede,  is  so  like  "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  as 
justly  to  be  denounced  a  base  imposture. 

In  the  preamble  to  that  Constitution  which  constituted  a 
sovereign  power ^  it  was  declared :  "  We  the  People  of  the  United 
"  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
"  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
^'  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
"  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
"  stitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  regard  to  this  glorious  preamble,  that, 
as  the  Article  of  Confederation  had  declared  "  the  Union  shall 
he  per'petual^''  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  that  which  was 
decreed  to  be  a  "  perpetual,"  "  a  more  perfect  union^''  by  de- 
stroying those  powers  in  the  respective  State  governments  which 
could  endanger  the  Union ;  and  above  all,  by  changing  their 
character  of  "  sovereign  and  independent  states."  Their  State 
Legislatures  were  not  made  j)arties  to  it  by  being  called  to  ratify 
the  proposed  constitution,  but,  the  people  were.  Although  this 
preamble  may  not  be  considered  as  a  source  of  power,  it  must  ^ 
unquestionably  be  an  index  to  the  objects  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  formed,  and  a  guide,  in  the  examination  of  its  powers. 

These  objects  having  been  declared,  it  is  to  be  presmned,  the 
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powers  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  them  out,  would  be  found, 
as  they  are,  in  the  Constitution  /  thus  ordained  and  established. 

We  hold  that  "  sovereignty  is  the  suj[yreme  ultimate  authority 
in  a  country.''''  In  our  country,  such  authority  was  in  the  people 
of  the  iTnited  States,  they  having  "  been  made  one  people  by  a 
federal  act." — Hamilton.  The  Declaration  of  Independence; 
and  when  they  formed  the  existing  constitution  of  government, 
they  conferred  that  supreme  ultimate  authority  upon  the  Nation- 
al Government,  making  the  State  Governments  constituent 
parts  of  the  Government,  and  leaving  with  them  those  residuary 
authorities  required  to  be  exercised  for  local  purposes. 

When  the  people  of  the  several  States,  by  their  delegates  in 
convention,  adopted  the  National  Constitution^  they,  by  that 
act  necessarily  eliminated  from  their  respective  State  constitu- 
tions all  such  powers  as  were  inconsistent  with,  or  repugn  aiit  to, 
the  powers  conferred  by  them  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  that  Constitution^  and  this  was  as  effectually  done  as 
if  they  had  declared  seriatim  that  such  and  such  powers  before 
conferred  by  them  on  their  State  Governments  should  no  longer 
exist.  For  instance  :  therefore  the  State  constitution  and  laws 
were  the  supreme  authority  over  the  people  within  the  limits  of 
the  respective  States,  but  when,  by  the  adoption  of  the  National 
Constitution,  The  People  declared,  as  they  did  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  "  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
"  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,"  &c.,  "  shall 
"  1)6  the  siqyreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Judges  in  every  State 
"  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
"  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  They  necessarily 
decreed  that  their  State  Governments  should  no  longer  possess 
"  the  supreme  ultimate  authority"  over  the  people  of  such 
States,  and  thus  the  people  deprived  their  State  Governments  of 
that  sovereign  and  independent  character  before  asserted. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  not  ratified  by  the  people 
of  any  State,  or  of  the  Nation,  whereas  the  existing  Constitution 
having  been  so  ratified,  "  The  fabric  of  American  empire  rested 
"  upwi  the  solid  basis  of '  The  consent  of  the  American  People 
^^the  ipure  original  fountain  of  all  legitimate  authority.^'' — 
Hamilton. 

We  now  ask  the  judicious  reader  what  ground  can  there  be 
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for  the  dogma,  "  That  the  States  are  sovereign  and  independent 
powers,  when  the  source  of  all  powers — The  People  of  the 
United  States — have  declared,  that  the  people  of  the  States 
shall  be  governed  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  another  Gov- 
ernment ?  "  Supreme  is  sovereign  jpowerP  The  sovereign 
power  to  make  all  laws,  pursuant  to  the  l^ational  Constitution, 
the  rule  of  action  of  the  people  of  the  States,  deprived  the  State 
governments  of  sovereign  power  over  all  those  subjects  which 
were  committed  to  the  United  States  Government. 

This  brings  us  to  the  examination  of  those  powers,  and  we 
here  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they  will  be 
found  to  embrace  all  the  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty. 

Article  1,  sec.  8,  declares : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power : 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises;  to 
pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States. 

To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States. 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities 
of,  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads. 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  &o. 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  to  de- 
fine and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  offences  against  the  laws  of  nations. 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water. 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  &c. 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.  4 
To  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  laud  and  naval 
forces. 
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To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions. 

To  provide  for  organizing  the  armies,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  &c. 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatever  over  such 
"  district," — the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States — "  and 
over  forts,"  &c. 

To  make  all  laios  which  shall  he  necessary  and  projper  for  car- 
Tying  into  execution  the  foregoing  j^owers^  and  all  other  powers 
vested  hy  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States^  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

The  above  powers  speak  for  themselves,  and  now  we  call  upon 
the  advocates  of  State  sovereignty  and  independence  to  make 
the  experiment  theoretically,  how  could  their  State  governments 
get  along  as  independent  or  sovereign  States  without  the  forego- 
ing powers  ?  They  are,  with  one  exception,  (the  collection  of 
taxes,)  exclusive  powers. 

In  addition,  the  power  of  making  treaties,  and  of  admitting 
new  States,  is  given  exclusively  to  the  United  States.  Here, 
again,  we  find  these  vastly  important  powers  are  expressly  denied 
to  the  States. 

We  forbear  to  go  further  on  this  point,  and  proceed  to  exam- 
ine the  powers  conferred  by  the  seventeenth  clause,  which  we 
have  underlined,  and  to  show,  as  we  hope  to  do,  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, that  the  Congress  has  power  to  abolish  Slavery  through- 
out  the  United  States. 

All  persons  who  have  read  the  debates  well  know  that  the 
convention  persistently  rejected  details  of  means  to  an  end,  as 
the  illustrious  AVebster  said :  "  It  was  not  their  intention  in 
"  those  cases  to  enumerate  particulars."  It  may  be  truly  said, 
that  of  all  parts  of  the  Constitution,  this  seventeenth  clause  is 
the  part  which  manifests  the  most  skill  and  dexterity  on  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  statesmen  who  formed  that  great  charter  of 
the  temple  of  human  liberty. 

It  not  only  gives  power  to  Congress  to  make  all  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper,  (which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  to  mean  "  ajypropriafe^^)  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers,  and  among  them  the  power  to  do 
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wliat?  "  To  pay  tlie  debts,"  ye?> — and  in  addition  thereto,  and 
above  all,  to  ])TOvide  for  the  common  defence  and'  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.'''^ 

Til  at  is,  as  to  defence^  to  employ  the  money  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment to  raise,  equip,  and  sustain  armies,  and  a  navy,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  common  defence  of  the  nation,  or  in  doing  what- 
ever else  is  appropriate  to  that  great  and  vital  national  end  and 
purpose ;  and  also,  to  employ  tlie  money  so  obtained  in  all  other 
waj^s  which  will  promote  the  "  general  if^elfareP  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  this  power  to  obtain  money  by  taxation  is  confined 
to  the  payment  of  debts,  and  that  it  does  not  extend  to  the  two 
other  important  purposes  expressed.  Why  should  the  great 
power  of  taxation  be  thus  confined  to  the  debts ;  and  the  other 
two  great  national  objects  enumerated  be  considered  as  obsolete 
or  expunged  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
clause  must  be,  that  "  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare" 
should  be  secured  and  provided  for  by  the  employment  of  money, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  Congress  to  make  necessary 
and  proper  laws. 

One,  and  a  most  important,  mode  of  using  the  money  ob- 
tained by  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  would  be,  by 
opening  channels  of  communication  of  a  national  character  to 
facilitate  commerce  between  the  States,  and  thus  provide,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

This,  the  first  clause,  is  of  vast  importance  ;  it  clearly  imports 
that  among  the  foregoing  powers,  the  Congress  is  to  make  laws 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  debts,  the  common  defence,  and 
the  general  welfare.  To  give  this  clause  that  narrow  interpre- 
tation which  confines  it  to  the  appropriation  of  money  to  pay 
the  debts  only,  would  be  to  expunge  the  two  other  equally  im- 
portant objects. 

Tlie  great  rule  by  which  the  Constitution  is  to  be  construed, 
is  well  laid  down  by  Mr.  Madison,  thus  :  "  The  difierent  parts  of 
"  the  same  instrument  ought  to  be  so  expounded  as  to  give  mean- 
"  ing  to  every  part  which  will  bear  it ;  shall  one  part  of  the  same 
"  sentence  be  excluded  altogether  from  a  share  of  the  meaning ; 
"  and  shall  the  more  doubtful  and  indefinite  terms  be  retained 
"  in  their  full  extent,  and  their  clear  and  precise  expressions  be 
"  denied  any  signification  whatever." 
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This  rule  was  laid  down  in  reply  to  oLjections  made  to  this 
clanse :  "  To  raise  money  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare." 
Let  ns  test  this  very  important  clanse  by  this  rule  :  "  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,"  &c.,  "  to  jpay 
the  del)tsP  That  is  one  part  which  is  not  denied.  Another  part 
is,  "  and  to  provide  for  the  common  defence^  This  is  not  de- 
nied. Indeed,  there  are  powers  which  have  been  exercised  with- 
out question  through  the  whole  course  of  our  Government.  The 
other  part  is,  and  to  provide  '^for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Urdted  States.''^  This  last  part  of  the  instrument  is  as  clearly 
and  precisely  expressed  as  the  two  other  parts ;  and  by  strict 
constructionists  it  is  denied  any  significance  whatever." 

It  was  objected,  says  Mr.  Madison,  that  "  the  above  clause 
"  amounted  to  an  unlimited  commission  to  exercise  every  power 
"  which  may  be  alleged  to  be  necessary  for  the  common  defence 
"  and  general  welfare."  lie  adds  :  A  power  to  destroy  the 
"  freedom  of  the  press,  the  trial  by  jury,  or  even  to  regulate  the 
"  course  of  descents,  or  the  forms  of  conveyance,  must  be  very 
"  singularly  expressed  by  the  terms :  To  raise  money  for  the 
"  general  warfare."  lie  further  says  :  "  The  objection  here  is 
"  the  more  extraordinary  as  it  appears  the  language  used  by  the 
"  Convention  is  a  copy  from  the  articles  of  the  Confederation. 
"  Tlie  objects  of  the  imion  among  the  States,  as  described  in  Ar- 
"  tide  od,  are  their  common  defence  and  general  welfare."  And 
here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  tliat  the  old  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, in  order  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  in  1T8T,  passed 
that  ordinance  which  excluded  slavery  from  all  tJie  territory  tlien 
held  by  tlie  United  States.  Tlius  was  this  grant  of  power  to- 
])rovide  for  the  general  loelfare^  wisely  carried  out  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederacy." 

As  to  the  objection  that  giving  power  to  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare,  was  a  grant  of  unlimited  power ;  the 
answer  is,  that,  as  we  find  the  grant  in  the  Constitution  it  must 
be  deemed  authoritative,  and  to  be  expounded  in  order  to  give 
meaning  to  every  part  of  that  instrument,  to  give  efiect  to  the 
two  otlier  objects  of  the  clause  ;  and  to  pretend  to  deny  any  sig- 
nification to  this  one  would  be  absurd.  There  it  stands  in  the 
Constitution  a  clear  and  precise  expression  of  power ^  and  duty^ 
and  one  of  the  purposes  indicated  by  the  preamble,  whatever 
effect,  as  to  the  character  of  the  instrument  may  be  attributed  to 
it.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expunged  or  ignored. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  in  relation  to  this  clause,  wrote  :  i 
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"  To  pay  tlie  debts  of  tlie  United  States  was  the  first  object 
"  for  wliicli  bj  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — the  power 

to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  Avas  con- 
"  ferred  upon  Congress.  To  provide  for  the  common  defence 
"  and  general  welfare  was  the  second  object ;  and  these  expres- 
"  sions,  broad  and  comprehensive  in  their  import,  far  from  be- 
*'ing  without  meaning  in  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the 

Constitution,  embraced  the  great  purpose  for  which  the  Con- 
"  stitution  was  formed.    They  are  introduced  in  the  solemn  pre- 

amble  in  Avhich  the  people  of  the  United  States,  speaking  in 

the  first  person — '  We  the  people  of  the  United  States,'  an- 
^*  nounce  the  great  purpose  for  which  they  ordain  and  establish 
"  this  Constitution.    They  are  emphatically  repeated  in  the  Sth 

section  of  the  1st  article  containing  the  grants  to  Congress  of 
"  power  and  they  are  7iot  only  grants  of  poicer  tut  trusts  to  he 
"  executed^  duties  to  he  discharged^  for  the  common  defence  and 
*'  general  welfare  of  the  Unions 

By  the  17th  clause  of  Section  8,  Art  1,  it  is  declared  that 
"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper /br  carrying  into  execution  the  forego- 
ing 2)owers  and  all  other  powers  vested  hy  this  Constitution  in 
the  (xovernment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof. 

"  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Mc- 
CuUoch  vs.  State  of  Maryland,  4  Wheaton,  have  said :  "  We 
think  the  sound  construction  of  the  Constitution  must  allow  to 
the  ^National  Legislature  that  ciiscretion  with  respect  to  the 
means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, which  will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties 
assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  people.  Let 
the  end  he  legitimate  /  let  it  be  within  the  scoj^e  of  the  Constitii- 
tion^  and  all  means  which  are  a])jpro])riate^  which  are  ])lainly 
adapted  to  that  end  ;  which  are  not  prohihited,  but  consistent 
with  the  letter  and  sj^irit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitu- 
tional." 

It  is  incontrovertible,  that  under  the  first  clause,  8th  Sec, 
Art.  1,  the  power  to  pay  the  debts,  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare,  are  "  powers  "  vested  hy  this  Con- 
stitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States^  and  that  Con- 
gress has  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  in  their  discre- 
tion and  in  obedience  to  the  high  duty  of  the  Government,  to 
provide  for  the  general  tvelfare  ;  to  make  all  such  laws  as  shall 
be  necessary  or  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  powders 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  among  other  laws  to  abolish  slavery  and  to  enlist  or 
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draft  all  sucli  male  persons  as  are  held  to  service  and  labor  in 
any  States  by  the  laws  thereof,  who  are  competent  to  perform 
the  duties  of  soldiers,  and  thus  by  both  these  measures  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare,  if  such  measures  are  deemed 
proper  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare. 

It  has  been  wisely  said,  and  with  axiomatic  truth  by  the 
judicious  and  well  informed  in  our  country :  "  Tliat  a  Govern- 
"  ment  ought  to  contain  in  itself  every  power  requisite  to  the 

full  accomplishment  of  the  objects  committed  to  its  care,  and 
"  the  complete  execution  of  the  trusts  for  which  it  is  responsi- 
"  ble,  free  from  everv  other  control,  but  a  regard  to  the 
"  public  good,  and  to  the  sense  of  the  people."  (Hamilton  Ko. 
81  Federalist). 

The  highest  object  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Government 
is  to  ^yreseT-ce  the  life  of  the  Nation^  and  next  to  that  is,  "  To 
'provide  for  the  general  welfare^''  Tliese  higli  trusts  are  vested 
*by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  power  for  the  complete  execution  of  these  powers  free 
from  every  other  control  is  given  to  Congress  in  the  section 
quoted. 

The  Ilational  life  is  to  be  preserved  by  all  the  accustomed 
means  of  war.  The  general  welfare  is  to  be  provided  for  by 
facilitating  and  regulating  commerced  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States  ;  by  providing  a  sound  currency  ;  by 
regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  States  ; 
by  establishing  Post-offices  and  post-roads ;  by  promoting  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  the  useful  arts ;  by  securing  to  the  citizens 
of  each  State  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States ;  by  guaranteeing  to  every  State  in  the  Union 
a  Hepublican  form  of  Government. 

It  is  made  by  the  Constitution  tlie  express  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent, "  To  preserve,  pi'oted^  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United^  States.'^ 

This  is  a  power  vested  in  liim  by  the  Constitution,  and  there- 
fore Congress  has  the  power,  which  they  are  bound  to  exercise,  to 
pass  all  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  enable 
him  to  perform  that  duty. 

The  people  of  several  of  the  States  are  in  rebellion ;  their 
purpose  is  to  destroy  the  Union  and  the  powers  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  as  a  rule  of  action  for  them.  The  President 
has  declared  by  his  Proclamation  that  slavery  gives  these  peo- 
ple a  vast  power  in  conducting  that  war.  The  Congress  has 
passed  acts  of  like  import.  Can  it  be  denied  that  the  Congress 
has  the  power  to  pass  a  law  abolishing  slavery  in  order  to  de- 
prive their  enemy  of  a  vast  power  used  by  them  in  sustaining 
this  atrocious  war  ?  Hamilton  says,  "  The  right  of  war  is  to 
"  take  life  and  to  attack  and  seize  all  property,  in  order  to  ob- 
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"  tain  indemnification  for  any  injury  received ;  to  disable  our 

enemy  from  doing  %is  amj  further  harm. ;  to  force  him,  to 
siihmisHio)i  to  the  laws ;  to  kepeess  ks.  oveebearlng  amei- 

TIOX." 

Ey  the  preamble  to  the  Constitntion,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  declared  to  the  world  that  they  ordained  and 
established  a  Government  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
among  other  things,  in  order  "  to  secure  the  Uessings  oflilerty  " 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  Tlius  are  we  assured  that 
the  great  democratic  principle  of  universal  liberty  is  the  founda- 
tioJi  of  our  political  structure. 

It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  confine  this  sublime  declaration  to 
any  particular  race  or  class  of  men,  or  to  exclude  any  persons 
from  its  blessings.  It  was  practically  carrjdng  out  the  great 
ti'utJis  of  the  Dechu-ation  of  Independence,  ''All  men  are  created 
equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the  inalienable 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  ha^ppinessP 

This  declaration  has  been  subjected  to  illiberal  criticism.  It 
does  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  men  are  equal  in  their  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  qualities ;  but  that  all  are  equal  before  the 
law,  and  equally  entitled  to  protection  for  their  lives,  their 
liberty,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  declared  that  great 
Christian  truth,  "  The  brotherhood  of  man  in  fellowship  with 
Christ." 

If  freedom  to  all  is  the  basis  of  our  Constitution  ;  and  if  to 
secure  its  blessings  to  all  men  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
2>eople  in  ordaining  and  establishing  that  Constitution,  does  it 
not  necessarily  follow,  as  effect  from  cause,  that  all  the  laws  of 
States  holding  persons  as  slaves  are  in  direct  and  palpable  viola- 
tion of,  and  antagonistic  to,  that  Constitution?  That  such  laws 
should  have  been  recognized  as  existing  in  some  of  the  States 
v/as  a  gi'ievous  violation  of  duty,  for  which  we  are  now  tasting 
the  bitter  fruits.  This  war  to  protect  and  extend  slavery  gives 
to  Congress  the poioer  and  the  opportunity  to  suppress  this  bar- 
barism. The  civilized  world  calls  upon  us  vigorously  and 
sternly  to  perform  that  sacred  duty.  Ey  promptly  doing  so, 
some  atonement  will  be  made  for  the  past ;  the  Union  will  be 
restored,  reinvigorated ;  the  general  welfare  will  be  promoted 
and  secured,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  future  generations. 


Loyal  Leagues,  Clid>s,  or  indimduals  may  obtain  any  of  cur 
Publications  at  the  cost  price,  by  application  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  oi'  by  calling  at  the  Booms  of  the  Society,  JS^o.  863 
Broadway,  where  all  information  may  be  obtained  relating  to 
the  Society, 
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SPEECH  OF 

HON.  CHARLES  SUMNER, 
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Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  Abolishing  Slavery 
through  the  United  States. 

m  THE   SENATE-  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES,    APRIL    8,  1864. 


"  May  not  CongreBs  pronounce  all  slaves  free  ?  The  Constilution  speaks  to  the 
point.  They  have  the  power  in  clear  and  uncquivocatTtcrms,  and  will  clearly  and  certainly 
exercise  it. — Patrick  Henry. 


Mr.  SUMNER.  Mr.  President,  if  an  angel  from  the  skies  or 
a  stranger  from  another  planet  were  permitted  to  visit  this  earth 
and  to  examine  its  sm-face,  who  can  doubt  that  his  eyes  would  rest 
with  astonishment  upon  the  outstretched  extent  and  exhaustless 
resources  of  this  Republic  of  the  New  World,  young  in  years  but 
already  rooted  beyond  any  dynasty  in  history  ?  In  proportion  as 
he  considered  and  understood  all  those  things  among  us  which 
enter  into  and  constitute  the  national  life,  his  astonishment  would 
increase,  for  he  would  find  a  numerous  people,  powerful  beyond 
precedent,  without  a  king  or  a  noble,  but  with  the  scjioolmaster 
instead.  And  yet  the  astonishment  which  he  confessed,  as  all 
these  things  appeared  before  him,  would  swell  into  marvel  as  he 
learned  that  in  this  Republic,  which  had  arrested  his  admiration, 
where  there  was  neither  king  nor  noble,  but  the  schoolmaster  in- 
stead, there  were  four  million  human  beings  in  abject  bondage, 
degraded  to  be  chattels,  under  the  pretense  of  property  in  man, 
driven  by  the  lash  like  beasts,  despoiled  of  all  rights,  even  the 
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right  to  knowledge  and  the  sacred  right  of  family  ;  so  that  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  was  impossible  and  no  parent  could 
claim  his  own  child;  while  all  were  condemned  to  brutish  igno- 
rance. Startled  by  what  he  beheld,  the  stranger  would  naturally 
inquire  by  what  authority,  under  what  sanction,  and  through  what 
terms  of  law  or  Constitution,  this  fearful  inconsistency,  so  shock- 
ing to  human  nature  itself,  continued  to  be  upheld.  But  his 
growing  astonishment  w^ould  know  no  bounds,  when  he  was  pointed 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  the  final  guardian  and 
conservator  of  this  peculiar  and  many-headed  wickedness. 

"And  is  it  true,"  the  stranger  w^ould  exclaim,  "that  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  this  Republic,  dedicated  to  human  rights,  all 
these  wrongs  have  been  positively  established  ?"  He  would  ask 
to  see  that  Constitution  and  to  know  the  fatal  words  by  which 
the  sacrifice  was  commanded.  The  trembling  with  which  he  be- 
gan its  perusal  would  be  succeeded  by  joy  as  he  finished  it;  for 
he  would  find  nothing  in  that  golden  text,  not  a  single  sentence, 
phrase,  or  word  even,  to  serve  as  origin,  authority,  or  apology, 
for  the  outrage.  And  then  his  astonishment,  already  knowing  no 
bounds,  would  break  forth  anew,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  Shameful  and 
irrational  as  is  slavery,  it  is  not  more  shameful  or  irrational  than 
that  unsupported  interpretation  which  undertakes  to  make  your 
Constitution  the  final  guardian  and  conservator  of  this  terrible" 
and  unpardonable  denial  of  human  rights." 

Such  a  stranger  as  I  have  described,  coming  from  afar,  with 
eyes  which  no  local  bias  had  distorted,  and  with  understanding 
which  no  local  custom  had  disturbed,  would  naturally  see  the 
Constitution  precisely  as  it  is  in  its  actual  text,  and  he  would  in- 
terpret it  in  its  true  sense,  without  prepossession  or  prejudice. — 
Of  course  he  would  know,  what  all  jurisprudence  teaches  and 
what  all  reason  confirms,  that  human  rights  cannot  be  taken  away 
by  any  indirection  or  by  any  vain  imagining  of  so^nething  that 
was  intended  but  was  not  said,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that 
slavery  can  exist — if  exist  it  can  at  all — only  by  virtue  of  a  posi- 
tive text,  and  that  what  is  true  of  slavery  is  true  also  of  all  its 
incidents  ;  and  the  enlightened  stranger  would  insist  that  in  all 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  that  cardinal  principal  must 
never  for  a  moment  be  out  of  yiind,  but  must  be  kept  ever  forward 
as  guide  and  master,  that  slavery  cannot  stand  on  inference,  nor  can 
any  support  of  slavery  stand  on  inference.  Thus  informed,  and 
in  the  light  of  a  pervasive  principle, 

"  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams  !" 

he  would  peruse  the  Constitution  from  beginning  to  end,  from  its 
opening  preamble  to  its  final  amendment,  and  then  the  joyful 
opinion  would  be  given. 
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There  are  three  things  which  he  would  observe:  first  and  fore 
most,  that  the  dismal  words  "  slave  "  and  "  slavery  "  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Constitution :  so  that  if  the  unnatural  pretension  of 
property  in  man  lurk  anywhere  in  that  text,  it  is  under  a  feigned 
name  or  a'n  alias,  which  of  itself  is  cause  of  suspicion,  while  an 
imperative  rule  renders  its  recognition  impossible.  Next,  he 
would  consider  the  preamble,  which  is  the  key  to  open  the  whole 
succeeding  instrument;  but  here  no  single  word  can  be  found 
which  does  not  open  the  Constitution  to  freedom  and  close  it  to 
slavery.  The  object  of  the  Constitution  is  announced  to  be  "  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  do- 
mestic tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity all  of  which,  in  every  particular,  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  slavery.  And  thirdly,  he  would  observe  thone 
time-honored,  most  efficacious,  chain-breaking  words  in  the  Amend- 
ments: No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  Yi^e,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law^  Scorning  all  false  interpretations 
aiad  glosses  which  may  have  been  fastened  upon  the  Constitution 
as;  a  support  of  slavery,  and  with  these  three  things  before  him, 
ho  would  naturally  declare  that  there  was  nothing  io  tiie  original 
text  on  which  this  hideous  wrong  could  be  founded  anywhere 
within  the  sphere  of  its  operation.  With  astonishment  he  would 
5Lsk  again  by  what  strange  delusion  or  hallucination  the  reason 
had  been  so  far  overcome  as  to  recognize  slavery  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  plainly  it  is  not  there,  and  cannot  be  there  ?  The 
answer  is  humiliatinG:,  but  it  is  easy. 

People  naturally  lind  in  texts  of  Scripture  the  support  of  their 
own  religious  opinions  or  prejudices ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  they 
naturally  find  in  texts  of  the  Constitution  the  support  of  their 
own  political  opinions  or  prejudices.  And  this  may  not  be  in 
either  case  because  Scripture  or  Constitution,  when  truly  interpre- 
ted, support  these  opinions  or  prejudices ;  but  because  people  are 
apt  to  lind  in  texts  simply  a  rollectiou  of  themselves.  Most 
clearly  and  indubitably,  whoever  finds  any  support  of  slavery  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  first  found  such  support 
in  himself;  not  that  he  will  hesitate,  perhaps,  to  condemn  slavery 
in  words  of  approved  gentleness,  but  because  from  unhappy  edu- 
cation or  more  unhappy  insensibility  to  this  wrong,  he  has  already 
conceded  to  it  a  certain  traditional  foothold  of  immunity,  which 
he  straightway  transfers  from  himself  to  the  Constitution.  In 
dealing  with  this  subject,  it  is  not  the  Constitution,  so  much  as 
human  nature-  itself,  which  has  been  at  fault.  Let  the  people 
change,  and  the  Constitution  will  change  also ;  for  the  Constitu- 
tion is  but  the  shadow,  while  the  people  are  the  substance. 


\ 
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But  under  the  influence  of  the  present  struggle  for  national 
life,  and  in  obedience  to  its  incessant  exigencies,  the  people  have 
already  changed,  and  in  nothing  so  much  as  slavery.  Old  opin- 
ions and  prejudices  have  dissolved,  and  that  traditional  foothold 
which  slavery  once  possessed  has  been  gradually  weakened  until 
now  it  scarcely  exists.  Naturally  this  change  must  sooner  or 
later  show  itself  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  But 
it  is  already  visible  even  there,  in  the  concession  of  powers  over 
slavery  which  were  formerly  denied.  The  time,  then,  has  come 
when  the  Constitution,  which  has  been  so  long  interpreted  for 
slavery,  may  be  interpreted  for  freedom.  This  is  one  stage  of  tri- 
umph. Universal  emancipation,  which  is  at  hand,  can  be  won 
only  by  complete  emancipation  of  the  Constitution  itself,  which 
has  been  degraded  to  wear  chains  so  long  that  its  real  character 
is  scarcely  known. 

Sometimes  the  concession  is  made  on  the  ground  of  military 
necessity.  The  capacious  war  powers  of  the  Constitution  are  in- 
voked, and  it  is  said  that  in  their  legitimate  exercise  slavery  may 
be  destroyed.  There  is  much  in  this  concession;  more  even  than 
is  imagined  by  many  from  whom  it  proceeds.  It  is  war,  say  they, 
which  puts  these  powers  in  motion  ;  for  they  forget  that  wherever 
slavery  exists  there  is  perpetual  war — that  slavery  itself  is  a  state 
of  war  between  two  races,  where  one  is  for  the  moment  victor — 
pictured  accurately  by  Jefferson  when  he  described  it  as  "  permit- 
ting one  half  of  the  citizens  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other, 
transforming  those  into  enemies,  and  these  into  despots."  There- 
fore, wherever  slavery  exists,  even  in  seeming  peace,  the  war  pow- 
ers may  be  invoked  to  put  an  end  to  a  condition  which  is  interne- 
cine, and  to  overthrow  pretensions  which  are  hostile  to  every  at- 
tribute of  the  Almighty. 

But  it  is  not  on  military  necessity  alone  that  the  concession  is 
made.  There  are  many  who,  as  they  read  the  Constitution  now, 
see  its  powers  over  slavery  more  clearly  than  before.  The  old 
superstition  is  abandoned;  and  they  join  with  Patrick  Henry 
when,  in  the  Virginia  convention,  he  declared  the  power  of  manu- 
mission was  given  to  Congress.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  argue 
against  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  because  it  gave  this 
power.  And  shall  we  be  less  perspicacious  for  freedom  than  this 
Virginia  statesman  was  for  slavery  ?  Discerning  this  power  he 
confessed  his  dismay ;  but  let  us  confess  our  joy. 

We  have  already  seen  that  slavery  can  find  no  support  in  the 
Constitution.  Glance  now  at  the  positive  provisions  by  which  it 
is  brought  completely  under  the  control  of  Congress. 

1.  First  among  the  powers  of  Congress  and  associated  with 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  is  that  "  to  provide  for  the 
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common  defence  and  general  welfare."  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  this  is  a  substantive  power,  or  simply  incident  to  that  with 
which  it  is  associated.  But  it  seem^  difficult,  if  not  absurd,  to 
insist  that  Congress  has  not  this  substantive  power.  Shall  it  not 
provide  for  the  common  defence?  Shall  it  not  provide  for  the 
"general  welfare  ?  If  it  cannot  do  these  things  in  a  great  crisis 
it  had  better  abdicate.  In  the  discussions  on  the  Coirstitution  in 
the  Virginia  convention,  Mr.  George  Mason,  one  of  its  most  de- 
cided opponents,  said :  "  That  Congress  should  have  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Union,  /  granV  (2  Eliot's 
Debates,  327.)  But  the  language  of  Patrick  Henry,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made,  was  still  more  explicit.  He  fore- 
saw that  this  power  would  naturally  be  directed  against  slavery, 
and  he  said : 

"  Slavery  is  detested.  We  feel  its  fatal  effects.  We  deplore 
it  with  all  the  pity  of  humanity.  Let  all  these  considerations, 
at  some  future  period,  press  with  full  force  on  the  minds  of  Con- 
gress. Let  that  urbanity  which,  I  trust,  will  distinguish  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  necessity  of  national  defence — let  all  these  things 
operate  on  their  minds;  they  will  search  that  paper  [the  Constitu- 
tion] and  see  if  they  have  the  power  of  manumission.  And  have 
they  not,  sir  ?  Have  they  not  the  power  to  provide  for  the  general 
defence  and  welfare  /  May  they  not  think  that  they  call  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  ?  May  they  not  pronounce  all  the  slaves  free  ? 
And  will  they  not  be  warranted  by  that  power  ?  This  is  no  am- 
biguous implication  or  logical  deduction.  The  paper  speaks  to  the 
point.  They  have  the  power  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms,  and  will 
clearly  and  certainly  exercise  it.'' — ElioVs  Debates,  vol.  3.  p.  590. 

Language  could  not  be  more  positive.  To  all  who  ask  for  the 
power  of  Congress  over  slavery,  here  is  a  sufficient  answer ;  and 
remember  that  this  is  not  my  speech,  but  the  speech  of  Patrick 
Henry,  who  says  that  the  Constitution  "  speaks  to  the  point." 

2.  Next  comes  the  clause,  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  de- 
clare war ;  to  raise  and  support  armies  ;  to  provide  and  maintain  ^ 
a  navy."  A  power  like  this  is  from  its  very  nature  unlimited. — 
In  raising  and  supporting  an  army,  in  providing  and  maintaining 
a  navy,  Congress  is  not  restrained  to  any  particular  class  or  color. 
It  may  call  upon  all  and  authorize  that  contract  which  the  Govern- 
ment makes  with  an  enlisted  soldier.  But  such  a  contract  would 
be  in  itself  an  act  of  manumission ;  for  a  slave  cannot  make  a 
contract.  And  if  the  contract  be  followed  by  actual  service,  who 
can  deny  its  completest  efficiency  in  enfrauchising  the  soldier- 
slave  and  his  whole  family?  Shakspeare,  immortal  teacher,  gives 
expression  to  an  instinctive  sentiment  when  he  makes  Henry  V, 
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on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  encourages  his  men  hy  pro- 
mising, 

*'  For  he  to-day  that  sheds  hi?  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  niy  brother  ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  cvnditioyi." 

3.  There  is  still  another  clause:  "The  United  States  shall 
guaranty  to  every  state  in  this  Uuion  a  republican  form  of  govern-'^ 
ment."  There  again  is  a  plain  duty.  But  the  question  recurs, 
what  is  a  republican  form  of  government  ?  John  Adams,  in  the 
correspondence  of  his  old  age,  says : 

"  The  customary  meanings  of  the  words  republic  and  common- 
wealth  have  been  infinite.  They  have  been  applied  to  every  Gov- 
ernment under  heaven ;  that  of  Turkey  and  that  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  that  of  Athens  and  of  Rome,  of  Geneva  and  San  Marino." — 
JoJin  Adam^s  Works,  volume  10,  page  378. 

But  the  guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of  government  must 
have  a  meaning  congenial  with  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution. 
\  If  a  Government  like  that  of  Turkey,  or  even  like  that  of  Venice, 

could  come  within  the  scope  of  this  guarantee,  it  would  be  of  little 
value.  It  would  be  words  and  nothing  more.  Evidently  it  must 
be  construed  so  as  to  uphold  the  Constitution  according  to  all  the 
promises  of  its  preamble,  and  Mr.  Madison  has  left  a  record,  first 
published  to  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, [Mr.  CoLLAMER,]  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Library,  showing  that  it  was  originally  suggested  in  part  by  the 
fear  of  slavery,  so  that  in  construing  it  we  must  not  forget  slavery. 
The  preamble  and  the  record  are  important,  disclosing  the  real 
intention  of  this  guarantee.  But  no  American  need  be  at  a  loss 
to  designate  some  of  the  distinctive  elements  of  a  republic  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  American  institutions.  These  will  be 
found,  first,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  which  it  is 
solemnly  announced  "  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  And  they  will  be  found,  secondly, 
in  that  other  guarantee  and  prohibition  of  the  Constitution,  in 
harmony  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  "iVo  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.'" 
Such  are  some  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  "  republican  form  of 
government,"  which  cannot  be  disowned  by  us  without  disowning 
the  very  muniments  of  our  liberties  ;  and  it  is  these  which  the 
United  States  are  bound  to  guaranty.  But  all  these  make 
slavery  impossible.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  result  was  not  an- 
ticipated. It  would  be,  then,  only  another  illustration  that  our 
lathers    builded  wiser  than  they  knew." 

4.  But,  independent  of  the  clause  of  guarantee,  there  is  the 
clause  just  quoted,  which  in  itself  is  a  source  of  power  :  "No  per- 


son  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  laio"  This  was  a  part  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion proposed  by  the  First  Congress,  under  the  popular  demand 
for  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Though  brief,  it  is  in  itself  alone  a  whole 
Bill  of  Rights.  Liberty  can  be  lost  only  by  due  process  of  law," 
words  borrowed  from  the  old  liberty-loving  common  law,  illustra- 
ted by  our  master  in  law.  Lord  Coke,  but  best  explained  by  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Bronson,  of  New  York,  in  a  judicial  opinion 
where  he  says : 

"  The  meaning  of  the  section  then  seems  to  be,  that  no  member 
of  the  State  shall  be  disfranchised  or  deprived  of  any  of  his  rights  or 
privileges  unless  the  matter  shall  be  adjudged  against  him  upon 
trial  had  according  to  the  course  of  common  law.  The  words 
<  due  process  of  law '  in  this  place  cannot  mean  less  than  a  prose- 
cution or  suit  instituted  and  conducted  according  to  the  prescribed 
forms  and  solemnities  for  ascertaining  guilt  or  detei  mining  the 
title  to  property." — 4  IlilVs  Reports,  146. 

Such  is  the  protection  which  is  thrown  by  the  Constitution  over 
every  "person,"  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  class  or 
condition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  universality  of  this 
protection.  All,  without  exception,  come  within  its  scope.  Its 
natural  meaning  is  plain ;  but  there  is  an  incident  of  history 
which  makes  it  plainer  still,  excluding  all  possibility  of  misconcep- 
tion. A  clause  of  this  character  was  originally  recommended  as 
an  amendment  by  two  slave  States,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
but  it  was  restrained  by  them  to  freemen,  thus:  "No  freemen 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property  but  by  the 
lain  of  the  land.^'  But,  when  the  recommendation  came  before 
Congress,  the  word  "  person  "  was  substituted  for  "  freemen,"  and 
iho  more  searching  phrase  "due  process  of  law"  was  substituted 
for  "  the  law  of  the  land."  In  making  this  change,  rejecting  the 
recommendation  of  two  slave  States,  the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment revealed  their  purpose,  that  no  person  wearing  the  human 
form  should  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law ; 
and  the  proposition  was  adopted  by  the  votes  of  Congress  and 
then  of  the  States  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Clearly  on  its 
face  it  is  an  express  guarantee  of  personal  liberty  and  an  express 
prohibition  against  its  invasion  anywhere. 

In  the  face  of  this  guarantee  and  prohibition — for  it  is  both — 
how  can  any  "  person  "  be  held  as  a  slave?  But  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  this  provision  must  be  restrained  to  places  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  national  Government.  Let  me  say 
frankly  that  such  formerly  was  my  own  impression,  often  avowed 
in  this  Chamber :  but  I  never  doulated  its  complete  efficacy  to  ren- 
der slavery  unconstitutional  in  all  such  places,  so  that  "  no  per- 
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son  "  could  be  held  as  a  slave  at  the  national  Capitol  or  in  any 
national  territory.  Constitutionally  slavery  has  always  been  an 
outlaw  wherever  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  applica- 
ble. Nobody  doubted  that  it  was  binding  on  the  national  courts, 
and  yet  it  was  left  unexecuted — a  dead  letter,  killed  by  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  slaver}^,  until  at  last  Congress  was  obliged 
by  legislative  act  to  do  what  the  courts  had  failed  to  do,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  slavery  in  the  national  Capitol  and  national  terri- 
tories. 

But  there  are  no  words  in  this  guarantee  and  prohibition  by 
which  they  are  restrained  to  any  exclusive  jurisdiction.  They 
are  broad  and  general  as  the  Constitution  itself;  and  since  they 
are  in  support  of  human  rights  they  cannot  be  restrained  by  any 
interpretation.  There  is  no  limitation  in  them,  and  nobody  can  sup- 
ply any  such  limitation,  without  encountering  the  venerable  max- 
im of  law,  Impius  et  crudelis  qui  lihertati  non  favet — "Impious 
and  cruel  is  he  who  does  not  favor  liberty."    Long  enough  courts 
and  Congress  have  merited  this  condemnation.    The  time  has 
come  when  they  should  merit  it  no  longer.    The  Constitution 
should  become  a  living  letter  under  the  predominant  influence  of 
freedom.    It  is  this  conviction  which  has  brought  petitioners  to 
Congress,  during  the  present  session,  asking  that  the  Constitution 
shall  be  simply  executed  against  slavery  and  not  altered.    Ah  ! 
sir,  it  would  be  a  glad  sight  to  see  that  Constitution,  which  we 
have  all  sworn  to  support,  interpreted  generously,  nobly,  glorious- 
ly for  freedom,  so  that  everywhere  within  its  influence  the  chains 
should  drop  from  the  slave.    If  it  be  said  that  this  was  not  anti- 
cipated at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  I  remind 
you  of  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry  at  the  time  when  he  said, 
"  the  paper  speaks  to  the  point."    No  doubt.    It  does  speak  to 
the  point,  especially  since  the  adoption  of  the  amendments. 
Cicero  preferred  to  err  with  Plato  rather  than  to  think  right  with 
other  men.    And  pardon  me  if  on  this  occasion,  when  my  country 
is  in  peril  from  slavery,  and  when  human  rights  are  to  be  rescued, 
I  prefer  to  err  with  Patrick  Henry,  in  assuming  power  for  free- 
dom, rather  than  to  think  right  with  Senators  who  hesitate  in 
such  a  cause. 

Mr.  President,  thus  stands  the  case.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  on  which  slavery  can  rest,  or  find  any  the  least  sup- 
port. Even  on  the  face  of  that  instrument  it  is  an  outlaw;  but  if 
we  look  further  into  its  provisions  we  find  at  least  four  distinct 
sources  of  power,  which,  if  executed,  must  render  slavery  impos- 
sible, while  the  preamble  makes  them  all  vital  for  freedom :  first, 
the  power  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare; 
secondly,  the  power  to  raise  armies  and  maintain  navies;  thirdly, 
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the  power  to  guaranty  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
erament;  and  fourthly,  the  power  to  secure  liberty  to  every  per- 
son restrained  without  due  process  of  law.  But  all  these  provis- 
ions are  something  more  than  powers ;  they  are  duties  also.  And 
yet  we  are  constantly  and  painfully  reminded  in  this  Chamber 
that  pending  measures  against  slavery  are  unconstitutional.  Sir, 
this  is  an  immense  mistake.  Nothing  against  slavery  can  be  uncon- 
stitutional.   It  is  only  hesitation  which  is  unconstitutional. 

And  yet  slavery  still  exists — in  defiance  of  all  these  requirements 
of  the  Constitution;  nay,  more,  in  defiance  of  reason  and  justice, 
which  can  never  be  disobeyed  with  impunity — it  exists,  the  per- 
petual spoiler  of  human  rights  and  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
degrading  master  as  well  as  slave^corrupting  society,  weakening 
€  overument,  impoverishing  the  ve^  soil  itself,  and  impairing  the 
nji  tural  resources  of  the  country.  Such  an  outrage,  so  offensive  in 
e^■ery  respect,  not  only  to  the  Constitution,  but  also  to  the  whole 
syistem  of  order  by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  is  plainly  a 
national  nuisance^  which,  for  the  general  welfare,  and  in  the  name  of 
jur.tice,  ought  to  be  abated.  But  at  this  moment,  when  it  menaces 
th'3  national  life,  it  will  not  be  enough  to  treat  slavery  merely  as 
a  nuisance,  for  it  is  much  more.  It  is  a  public  enemy  and  traitor 
wherever  it  shows  itself,  to  be  subdued,  in  the  discharge  of  solemn 
guarantees  of  Government  and  of  personal  rights,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  unquestionable  and  indefeasable  rights  of  self-defense. 
All  now  admit  that  in  the  rebel  States  it  is  a  public  enemy  and 
traitor,  so  that  the  rebellion  may  be  seen  in  slavery,  and  slavery 
may  be  seen  in  the  rebellion.  But  slavery  throughout  the  coun- 
try, everywhere  within  the  national  limits,  is  a  living  unit,  one  and 
indivisible — so  that  even  outside  the  rebel  States  it  is  the  same 
public  enemy  and  traitor,  lending  succor  to  the  rebellion,  and 
holding  out  "blue  lights"  to  encourage  and  direct  its  operations. 
But  whether  regarded  as  national  nuisance  or  as  public  enemy 
and  traitor,  it  is  ^bnoxious  to  the  same  judgment  and  must  be 
abolished. 

If,  in  abolishing  slavery,  any  injury  were  done  to  the  just 
interests  of  any  human  being,  or  to  any  rights  of  any  kind,  there 
might  be  something  to  gi-ve  us  pause,"  even  against  these  iri-e- 
sistible  requirements.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  can  ensue.  No 
just  interests  and  no  rights  can  suffer.  It  is  the  rare  felicity  of 
such  an  act,  as  well  outside  as  inside  the  rebel  States,  that,  while 
striking  a  blow  at  the  rebellion,  and  assuring  future  tranquility, 
so  that  the  Republic  shall  no  longer  be  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  it  will  add  at  once  to  the  value  of  the  whole  fee  simple 
wherever  slavery  exists,  will  secure  individual  rights,  and  will 
advance  civilization  itself. 
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There  is  another  motive  to  abolish  slavery  at  this  time.  Em- 
battled armies  now  stand  face  to  face,  on  the  one  side  fighting  for 
slavery.  The  gauntlet  that  has  been  flung  down  we  have  yet 
taken  up  only  in  part.  In  abolishing  slavery  entirely  we  take  up 
the  gauntlet  entirely.  Then  we  can  look  with  confidence  to  tl:e 
blessings  of  Almighty  God  apon  our  arms.  "  'Till  America  comes 
into  this  measure,"  said  John  Jay  during  the  Revolution,  "her 
prayers  to  Heaven  will  be  impious."  So  long  as  we  sustain 
slavery,  so  long  as  we  hesitate  to  strike  at  it,  the  heavy  battalions 
of  our  armies  will  fail  in  power.  Sir  Giles  Overreach  found  his 
sword,  as  he  attempted  to  draw  it,  "  glued  with  orphan's  tears." 
Let  not  our  soldiers  find  their  swords  "glued"  with  the  tears  of 
the  slave.  ^ 

There  is  one  question  and  omy  one  which  rises  in  our  path ;  and 
this  only  because  the  national  representatives  have  so  long  been 
drugged  and  drenched  with  slavery,  which  they  have  taken  in  all 
forms,  whether  of  dose  or  douche,  that,  like  a  long-suffering  pa- 
tient, they  are  not  yet  emancipated  from  its  influence.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  question  of  compensation  under  the  shameful  as- 
sumption that  there  can  be  property  in  man.  Sir,  there  was  a 
moment  when  1  was  willing  to  pay  money  largely,  or  at  least  to 
any  reasonable  amount,  for  emancipation;  but  it  was  as  ransom, 
and  never  as  compensation.  Thank  God!  that  time  has  now 
passed,  never  to  return;  and  simply  because  money  is  no  longer 
needed  for  the  purpose.  Our  fathers^  under  Washington,  never 
paid  the  Algerines  for  the  emancipation  of  our  enslaved  fellow- 
citizens,  except  as  ransom,  and  they  ceased  all  such  tribute  when 
emancipation  could  be  had  without  it.  Such  must  be  our  rule 
now.  Any  other  rule  would  be  to  impoverish  the  Treasury  for 
nothing.  The  time  has  come  for  the  old  tocsin  to  sound,  "  Mil- 
lions for  defense,  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  Ay,  sir ;  millions  of 
dollars — with  millions  of  strong  arms  also — to  defend  our  country 
against  slave-masters;  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute  to  slave- 
masters. 

But  if  money  is  to  be  paid  as  compensation,  clearly  it  cannot 
go  to  the  master,  who  for  generations  has  robbed  the  slave  of  his 
toil  and  all  its  fruits,  so  that,  in  justice,  he  may  be  regarded  now 
as  the  trustee  of  accumulated  earnings  with  interest  which  he  has 
never  paid  over.  Any  money  paid  as  compensation  must  belong, 
every  dollar  of  it,  to  the  slave.  If  the  case  were  audited  in 
Heaven's  chancery,  there  must  be  another  allowance  for  the  denial 
of  inestimable  rights.  The  loss  of  wages  may  be  estimated,  but 
where  is  the  tariff  or  price-current  by  which  those  other  losses 
which  have  been  the  lot  of  every  slave  shall  be  determined  ? 
Mortal  arithmetic  is  impotent  to  assess  the  fearful  sum  total.  In 
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presence  of  this  infinite  responsibility  the  whole  question  must  be 
referred  to  that  other  tribunal  where  master  and  slave  will  be 
equal,  while  infinite  wisdom  tempers  justice  with  mercy. 

But  the  proposition  of  compensation  is  founded  on  the  intolerable 
assumption  of  property  in  man,  an  idea  which  often  ioitrudes  into 
these  debates,  sometimes  from  its  open  vindicators  and  sometimes 
from  others,  who  reluctantly  reco^^nize  it,  but  allow  it  to  influence 
their  conduct  which  is  thus  "  sicklied  o'er  "  with  slavery.  Sir, 
parliamentary  law  must  be  observed  :  but  if  an  outburst  of  indif?- 
nant  hisses  were  ever  justiable  in  a  parliamentary  assembly  it 
ouirht  to  break  forth  at  every  mention  of  this  proposition,  what- 
ever form  it  may  take — whether  of  daring  assumption,  or  the 
mildest  suggestion,  or  equivocati(^  even.  Impious  toward  God 
and  insulting  toward  man,  it  is  disowned  alike  by  the  conscience 
and  the  reason ;  nor  is  there  any  softness  of  argument  or  phrase  by 
which  its  essential  wickedness  can  be  disguised.  The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart  tliat  there  is  no  God;  but  it  is  kindred  folly  to 
say  that  there  is  no  Man.  The  first  is  Atheism,  and  the  second  is 
like  unto  the  first. 

Foremost  of  all  persons  in  history  who  have  vindicated  human 
liberty,  and  associated  their  names  with  it  forevermore,  stands 
John  Milton,  the  Secretary  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost.  Cradled  under  a  lawless  royalty,  he  helped  to 
found  and  support  the  English  Commonwealth,  while  in  all  that 
he  wrote  he  pleaded  for  human  rights  now  in  defense  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  who  had  beheaded  their  king,  and  now  in  immortal 
poems  which  show  how  wisely  and  well  he  loved  the  cause  which 
he  had  made  his  own.  Nowhere  has  the  assumption  of  property 
in  man  been  encountered  more  completely,  than  in  the  conversa- 
tion between  the  Archangel  and  Adam,  after  the  former  had  pic^- 
tured  a  hunter  v^hose  game  was  "  men,  not  beasts 

•  O  cxecrablp  Son  !  so  to  aspire 
Above  his  brethren,  to  himself  assuming 
Authority  usurped,  from  God  not  givea  I 
He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  fish,  fowl. 
Dominion  absolute  ;  that  right  we  hold 
By  His  donation;  but  man  over  men 
He  made  not  Lord,  sucli  title  to  Himself 
Reserving,  human  left  from  human  fi-ee. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  Twelve — 64 — 73. 

But  every  asserter  of  property  in  man  puts  himself  in  the  very 
place  of  this  hunter  of    men,  not  beasts,"  who  is  described  as 

execrable  son  so  to  aspire."  The  language  is  strong,  but  not  too 
strong.  "Execrable"  is  the  assumption ;  "execrable"  wherever 
made;  "execrable"  on  the  plantation;  "execrable"  in  this  cham- 
ber ;  "  execrable"  in  all  its  forms  ;  "  execrable  "  in  all  its  conse- 
quences ;  especially  "execrable"  as  an  apology  for  hesitation 
against  slavery.    The  assumption,  wherever  it  shows  itself;  must 


like  Satan  himself,  in  wiioin  it  has  its  origin,  be  beaten  down 
under  our  feet. 

Again,  we  are  brought  by  learned  Senators  to  the  Constitution, 
which  requires  that  there  shall  be  just  compensation "  where 
"  private  property"  is  taken  for  public  use.  But  plainly  on  the 
present  ocasion  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  is  absolutely 
inapplicable,  for  there  is  no  "  private  property"  to  take.  Slavery 
is  but  a  bundle  of  barbarous  pretensions,  from  which  certain  per- 
sons are  to  be  released.  At  what  price  shall  these  pretensions  be 
estimated?  How  much  shall  be  paid  for  the  controlling  preten- 
sion of  property  in  man?  How  much  shall  be  allowed  for  that 
other  pretension  to  shut  the  gates  of  knowledge,  and  keep  the 
victim  from  the  Book  of  Life?  How  much  shall  be  expended  to 
redeem  the  pretension  to  rob  a  human  being  of  all  the  fruits  of 
his  toil  ?  And,  sir,  what  "just  compensation"  shall  be  voted  for 
the  renunciation  of  that  Heaven-defying  pretension,  too  disgust- 
ing to  picture,  which,  trampling  on  the  most  sacred  relations, 
makes  wife  and  child  the  wretched  prey  of  lust  or  avarice? 
Let  these  pretensions  be  renounced,  and  slavery  ceases  to  exist ; 
but  there  can  be  no  "just  compensation"  for  any  such  renuncia- 
tion. The  human  heart,  reason,  religion,  the  Constitution  itself, 
rise  in  judgment  against  it.  As  well  vote  "just  compensation  " 
to  the  hardened  offender  who  renounces  his  disobedience  to  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  promises  that  he  will  cease  to  steal — 
that  he  will  cease  to  commit  adultery — and  that  he  will  cease  to 
covet  his  neighbor's  wife !  Aye,  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  sanction  any  such  outrage.  Such  an  appropriation 
Would  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Madison  said  in  the  convention  tiiat  "  it  was  wrong  to  ad- 
mit in  the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be  property  in 
mail."  (3  Madison  Papers,  1769.)  Of  course  it  was  wrong,  It 
was  criminal  and  unpardonable.  Thank  God !  it  was  not  done. 
But  Senators  admit  this  "idea"  dail}^  They  take  it  from  them- 
Belves,  and  then  introduce  it  where  Mr.  Madison  said  it  was 
"wrong."  But  if  it  was  "wrong"  at  the  adoption  of  the  Cr-n- 
stitution  to  do  this  thing,  how  much  worse  is  it  now  !  There  is 
mo  instinct  of  patriotism,  as  there  is  no  conclusion  of  reason, 
which  must  not  be  against  the  abomination ;  and  yet,  sir,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  these  debates.  Sometimes  it  stalks,  and 
sometimes  it  skulks;  but  whether  stalking  or  skulking,  it  must  be 
encountered  with  the  same  indignant  rebuke,  until  it  shall  no 
longer  venture  to  show  its  head. 

Putting  aside,  then,  all  objections  that  have  been  interposed, 
•whether  proceeding  from  open  opposition  or  from  lukewarm  sup- 
port, the  great  question  recurs — that  question  which  dominates 
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this  whole  debate,  how  shall  slavery  be  overthrown  ?  The  answer 
is  three-fold :  first,  by  the  courts,  declaring  and  applying  the  true 
principles  of  the  Constitution ;  secondly,  by  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  which  belong  to  it ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the 
people,  through  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Courts,  Con- 
gress, people,  all  may  be  invoked,  and  the  occasion  will  justify 
the  appeal. 

1.  Let  the  appeal  be  made  to  the  courts.  But  alas  !  one  of  the 
saddest  chapters  in  our  history  has  been  the  conduct  of  judges, 
who  have  lent^themselves  to  the  support  of  slavery.  Injunctions 
of  the  Constitution,  guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  and  prohibi- 
tions against  its  invasion,  have  all  been  forgotten.  Courts,  which 
should  have  been  asylums  of  liberty,  have  been  changed  into 
strongholds  of  slavery,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  final  decision  as  shocking  to  the  Constitution  as  to 
the  public  conscience,  proclaimed  itself  the  tutelary  stronghold  of 
all.  It  has  been  part  of  the  calamity  of  the  times,  that,  under 
the  influence  of  slavery,  justice,  like  Astraea  of  old,  had  fled.  But 
now  at  last,  in  a  regenerated  Republic,  with  the  power  of  slavery 
waning,  and  the  people  rising  in  judgment  against  it,  let  us  hope 
that  the  judgments  of  courts  may  be  reconsidered,  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution  in  behalf  of  liberty  may  be  fully  exer- 
cised, so  that  human  bondage  shall  no  longer  find  an  unnatural 
support  from  the  lips  of  judges. 

"  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail. 

Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale.'* 

Sir,  no  court  can  afford  to  do  an  act  of  wrong.  Its  business  is 
justice ;  and  when,  under  any  apology,  it  ceases  to  do  justice,  it 
loses  those  titles  to  reverence  which  otherwise  are  so  willingly 
bestowed.  There  are  instances  of  great  magistrates  who  have 
openly  declared  their  disobedience  to  laws  "  against  common  right 
and  reason,"  and  their  names  are  mention.ed  with  gratitude  in  the 
history  of  jurisprudence.  There  are  other  instances  of  men  hold- 
ing the  balance  and  the  sword,  whose  names  have  been  gathered 
into  a  volume  as  "atrocious  judges."  If  our  judges,  who  have 
cruelly  interpreted  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  slavery,  do  not 
come  into  the  latter  class,  they  clearly  can  claim  no  place  among 
those  others  who  have  stood  for  justice,  like  the  rock  on  which  the 
sea  breaks  in  idle  spray.  Vainly  do  you  attempt  to  frame  injustice 
into  a  law,  or  to  sanctify  it  by  any  judgment  of  court.  From 
Cicero  we  learn  that  "  if  laws  were  made  merely  by  the  ordinan- 
.  ces  of  the  people,  the  decrees  of  princes,  or  the  sentences  of  judges, 
then  the  setting  up  forged  wills  might  be  lawful,  adultery  might 
be  lawful."  {Be  Legibns,  Lib.  I,  §  16  ;)  and  Augustine  tells  us 
with  saintly  authority,  that  what  is  unjust  cannot  be  law.  Every 
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law  and  every  judgment  of  court,  to  be  binding,  must  have  at  its 
back  the  everlasting,  irrepealable  law  of  God.  Doubtless  the 
model  decision  of  the  American  Bench,  destined  to  be  quoted 
hereafter  with  the  most  honor,  because  the  boldest  in  its  conform- 
ity with  the  great  principles  of  humanity  and  social  order,  was 
that  of  the  Vermont  judge,  who  refueled  to  surrender  a  fugitive 
slave  until  his  preterided  master  could  show  a  title-deed  from  the 
Almighty. 

But  the  courts  have  no  longer  any  occasion  for  such  boldness. 
They  need  not  step  outside  the  Constitution.  It  is  only  needed 
that  they  should  follow  just  principles  in  its  interpretation.  liCt 
them  be  guided  by  a  teacher  like  Edmund  Burke,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

'^Men  cannot  covenant  themselves  out  of  their  rights  and  their  dut  ies; 
nor  by  any  other  means  can  arbitrary  power  be  conveyed  to  any 
man.  Those  who  give  to  others  such  rights,  perform  acts  that  are 
void  as  they  are  given.'''       *       -x       *  *  * 

"*  ^'  "  Those  who  give  and  those  who  receive  arbitrary 
power  are  alike  criminal,  and  there  is  no  man  but  is  bound  to 
resist  it  to  the  best  of  his  power,  wherever  it  shows  its  face  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  crime  to  bear  it  w^ierever  it  can  be  rationally  sha- 
ken off." — Speech  on  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 

,  Or,  let  them  be  guided  by  that  other  teacher.  Lord  Chatham, 
when  he  said ; 

"  With  respect  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice,  I  am  far 
from  denying  their  due  weight  and  authority ;  yet  placing  them 
in  the  most  respectable  view,  I  will  consider  them,  not  as  law, 
but  as  an  evidence  of  the  law  ;  and  before  they  can  arrive  at  even 
that  degree  of  authority,  it  must  appear  that  they  are  founded  in, 
and  confirmed  by,  reason ;  that  they  are  supported  by  precedents, 
taken  from  good  and  moderate  times ;  that  ihey  do  not  contradict 
any  positive  law ;  that  they  are  submitted  to  without  reluctance 
by  the  people ;  that  they  are  unquestioned  by  the  legislature, 
(which  is  equivalent  to  a  tacit  confirmation)  ;  and  ivhat,  in  my 
judgment  is  by  far  the  most  important,  that  they  do  not  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution." — Speech  of  Lord  Chatham  in  1770,  with 
regard  to  the  proceedings  on  the  Middlesex  Election, 

If  courts  were  thus  inspired,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  slavery  would 
disappear  under  their  righteous  judgment. 

2.  But  unhappily  the  courts  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  the 
hour,  and  we  must  look  elsewhere.  An  appeal  must  be  made  to 
Congress ;  and  here,  as  has  been  fully  developed,  the  powers  are 
ample,  unless  in  their  interpretation  you  surrender  in  advance  to 
slavery.  By  a  single  brief  statute,  Congress  may  sweep  slavery 
out  of  existence.    Patrick  Henry  saw  and  declared  that,  under 
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the  influence  of  a  growing  detestation  of  slavery  and  the  increas- 
ing "urbanity"  of  the  people,  this  must  be  expected,  while  all  the 
capacious  war  powc^rn  proclaim  trumpet-tongued  that  it  can  be 
done  countitutlonally,  -xnd  the  peace  powers  now  echo  back  the 
war  powers. 

Of  course  we  encounter  here  again  the  "  execrable  "  pretension 
of  property  in  man,  and  the  claim  of  "just  compensation  "  for  the 
I'enuncjation  of  Heaven-defying  wrongs.  But  this  pretension  is 
no  more  applicable  to  abolition  by  act.  of  (Jongress  than  to  aboli- 
tion by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution;  no  that  if  the  claim  of 
"just  compensation"  can  be  discarded  in  one  case  it  can  be  in  the 
other.  But  the  votes  that  have  already  been  taken  in  the  Senate 
on  the  lalt3r  proposition  testify  that  it  is  discarded.  Sir,  let  the 
"execrable"  pretension  never  again  be  named,  except  for  condem- 
nation, no  matter  how  or  when  it  appears  or  what  the  form  it  may 
take.  Let  the  "  idea,"  which  was  originally  branded  as  so 
"  wrong"  that  it  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  Constitution,  never 
find  a  place  in  our  debates. 

But  even  if  Congress  be  not  prepared  for  that  single  decisive 
measure  which  shall  promptly  put  an  end  to  this  whole  question 
and  strike  slavery  to  death,  there  are  other  mensures  by  which 
this  end  may  be  hastened.  The  towering  Upas  may  be  girdled, 
even  if  it  may  not  be  felled  at  once  to  the  earth.  Already,  by 
acts  of  Congress,  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  national  capi- 
tal and  in  the  national  territories.    But  this  is  not  enough. 

The  fugitive  slave  bill,  conceived  in  iniquity  and  imposed  upon 
the  North  as  a  badge  of  subjugation,  may  be  repealed. 

The  coastwise  slave  trade  may  be  deprived  of  all  support  in  the 
statute  book. 

The  traffic  in  human  beings,  as  an  article  of  "  commerce  among 
the  States,"  may  be  extirpated. 

And,  above  all,  that  odious  rule  of  evidence,  so  injurious  to 
justice  and  discreditable  to  the  coiij^try,  excluding  the  testimony 
of  colored  persons  in  national  courts,  may  be  abolished. 

And  there  is  one  other  thing  which  must  done.  The  enlistment 
of  colored  persons  must  be  encouraged  by  legislation  in  every 
possible  form ;  for  enlistment  is  emancipation.  That  contract  by 
which  the  soldier-slave  promises  service  at  the  hazard  of  life,  like 
the  contract  of  marriage,  fixes  the  equality  of  the  parties,  which 
Congress,  for  the  national  defense,  and  the  national  character  also, 
must  sacredly  maintain. 

All  these  things  at  least  may  be  done,  and,  when  they  are  done. 
Heaven  and  earth  will  be  glad,  for  they  will  see  an  assurance  that 
all  will  bu  dcnp.. 
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But  even  these  will  not  be  enough.  The  people  must  be  sum- 
moned to  confirm  the  vv^hole  work.  It  is  for  them  to  put  the  cap- 
stone upon  the  sublime  structure.  An  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution may  do  what  courts  and  Congress  decline  to  do,  or,  even 
should  they  act,  it  may  cover  their  action  with  its  panoply.  Such  an 
amendment,  in  any  event,  will  give  completeness  and  permanence 
to  emancipation  and  bring  the  Constitution  into  avowed  harmony 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Happy  day,  long  wished 
^for,  destined  to  gladden  those  beautified  spirits  who  have  labored 
on  earth  to  this  end,  but  died  without  the  sight. 

And  yet  let  us  not  indiscreetly  take  counsel  of  our  hopes.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case  such  an  amendment  cannot  be  consummated 
at  once.  Time  must  intervene,  with  opportunities  of  opposition.  It 
can  pass  Congress  only  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches. 
And  when  it  has  passed  both  branches  of  Congress  it  must  be 
adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  say 
when  it  can  become  part  of  the  Constitution.  Too  tardily,  I  fear, 
for  all  the  good  that  is  sought.  Therefore  I  am  not  content  with 
this  measure  alone.  It  postpones  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be 
done  to-day;  and  I  much  fear  that  it  may  be  made  an  apology  for 
indifference  to  other  propositions,  which  are  of  direct  practical 
significance ;  as  if  it  were  not  unpardonable  to  neglect  for  a  day 
the  duties  we  owe  to  Human  Rights. 

"To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  Irom  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  Iiave  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death  " 

For  myself  let  me  confess  that,  in  presence  of  the  mighty  events 
of  the  day,  I  feel  how  i:isignificant  is  any  individual,  whether 
citizen  or  Senator;  and  yet,  humbly  longing  to  do  my  part,  I  can- 
not consent  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to  day. 
Beyond  my  general  desire  to  see  an  act  of  universal  emancipation 
that  shall  at  once  and  forefer  settle  this  great  question,  so  that  it 
may  no  longer  be  the  occasion  of  strife  between  us,  there  are  two 
other  ideas  which  are  ever  present  to  my  mind  as  a  practical 
legislature:  first,  to  strike  at  slavery  wherever  I  can  hit  it;  and 
secondly,  to  clean  the  statue  book  of  all  existing  supports  of  slavery, 
so  that  it  may  find  nothing  there  to  which  it  may  cling  for  life. 
To  do  less  than  this  at  the  present  moment,  when  slavery  is  still 
menacing,  would  be  an  abandonment  of  duty. 

So  long  as  a  single  slave  continues  anywhere  beneath  the  flag 
of  the  Republic  I  am  unwilling  to  rest  Too  well  I  know  the 
vitality  of  slavery  with  its  infinite  capacity  of  propagation,  and 
how  little  slavery  it  takes  to  make  a  slave  State  with  all  the  cruel 
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pretensions  of  slavery.  The  down  of  a  single  thistle  is  full  of  all 
possible  thistles,  and  a  single  fish  is  said  to  contain  two  hundred 
millions  of  eggs,  so  that  the  whole  sea  might  be  stocked  from  its 
womb. 

The  founder  of  political  science  in  modern  times,  writer  as 
well  as  statesman,  Machiavelli,  in  his  most  instructive  work,  the 
Discourses  on  Livy,  has  a  chapter  entitled,  "To  have  long  life  in 
a  republic,  it  is  neccessary  to  draw  it  back  often  to  its  origin:  '* 
and  in  the  chapter  he  shows  how  the  original  virtue  in  which  a 
republic  was  founded  becomes  so  far  corrupted,  that,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  body-politic  must  be  destroyed ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  natural  body,  where,  according  to  the  doctors  of  medicine, 
there  is  someting  added  daily  which  perpetually  requires  cure, 
quod  quotidie  aggregatur  ahquid,  quod  quandoque  indiget  curaticne. 
He  teaches  under  this  head  that  republics  are  brought  back  to 
their  origin,  and  the  principles  in  which  they  were  founded,  by 
pressure  without  where  prudence  fails  within,  and  he  affirms  that 
the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  was  necessary  that  the 
republic  might  have  a  new  birth,  and  thus  acquire  new  life  and 
new  virtue,  all  of  which  ensued  when  the  barbarians  had  been 
driven  back.  The  illustration,  perhaps  is  fanciful,  but  there  is 
wisdom  in  the  counsel,  and  now  the  time  has  come  for  its  applica- 
tion. The  Gauls  are  upon  us,  not,  however,  from  a  distance,  but 
domestic  Gauls,  and  we,  too,  may  profit  by  the  occasion  to  secure 
for  the  Republic  a  new  birth,  that  it  may  acquire  new  life  and 
new  virtue.  Happily,  in  our  case  the  way  is  easy,  for  it  is  only 
neccessary  to  carry  the  Republic  back  to  its  baptismal  vows,  and 
the  declared  sentimf^nts  of  its  origin.  There  is  the  Declaration 
of  Independence :  lot  its  solemn  promises  be  redeemed.  There  is 
the  Constitution:  let  it  speak,  according  to  the  promises  of  the 
Declaration. 

Mr.  President,  the  immediate  question  now  before  us  is  on  the 
proposition  to  prohibit  slavery  everywhere  throughout  the  whole 
country  by  constitutional  amendment;  and  here  I  hope  to  be 
indulged  for  a  moment  with  regard  to  the  form  which  it  should 
take.  A  new  text  of  the  Constitution  cannot  be  considered  too 
carefully  even  in  this  respect,  especially  when  it  embodies  a  new 
article  of  freedom.  Here  for  a  moment  we  are  performing  some- 
thing of  that  duty  which  belongs  to  the  conditores  imperii,  placed 
foremost  by  Lord  Bacon  among  the  actors  in  human  affairs,  and 
"  words  "  become  "  things. "  From  the  magnitude  of  the  task  we 
may  naturally  borrow  circumspection,  and  I  approach  this  part  of 
the  question  with  suggestion  rather  than  argument. 

Let  me  say  frankly  that  I  should  prefer  a  form  of  expression 
different  from  that  which  has  the  sanction  of  the  committee.  They 
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have  selected  what  was  intended  for  the  old  Jeffersonian  ordinance 
sacred  in  our  history,  although,  let  me  add,  they  have  not  imitated 
it  closely.  But  I  must  be  pardoned  if  I  venture  to  doubt  the  ex- 
pediency of  perpetuating  in  the  Constitution  language  which,  if  it 
have  any  signification,  seems  to  imply  that  "  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude"  may  be  provided  "for  the  punishment  of  crime."  It  is 
supposed  that  there  was  a  reason  for  this  language  when  it  was 
first  employed,  but  that  reason  no  longer  exi'fets.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  slavery  should  not  be  forbidden  positively  and  without 
exception,  especially  as  imprisonment "  cannot  be  confounded 
with  this  "  peculiar  "  wrong.  If  my  desires  could  prevail,  I  would 
put  aside  the  ordinance  on  this  occasion,  anr*  find  another  form. 
I  know  nothing  better  than  these  words: 

"  All  persons  are  equal  before  the  law,  so  that  no  person  can 
hold  another  as  a  slave :  and  the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  this  declaration  in 
to  efi'ect  everywhere  within  the  United  States  and  the  jurisdiction 
thereof. " 

The  words  in  the  latter  part  supersede  all  questions  as  to  the 
applicability  of  the  declaration  to  the  States.  But  the  distinctive 
w^ords  in  this  clause  assert  the  equality  of  all  persons  before  the  law. 
The  language  may  be  new  in  our  country,  but  it  is  already  well 
known  in  history.  And  here  let  me  show  how  it  has  grown  to  its 
present  place  of  authority.  We  must  repair  for  a  moment  to 
France. 

The  first  constitution  adopted  by  France,  September,  1791,  in 
the  throes  of  revolution,  was  preceded  by  a  Declaration  of  Rights, 
which,  after  setting  forth  that  "  ignorance,  forgetfulness,  or  con- 
tempt of  the  rights  of  man  are  the  ?ole  causes  of  public  evils  and 
of  the  corruption  of  Governments. "  undertakes  to  announce  "  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  inalienable  and  sacred,  to  the  end  that 
this  Declaration,  constantly  present  to  all  the  members  of  the 
social  system,  may  without  cessation  recall  their  rights  and  duties ; 
to  the  end  that  the  acts  of  the  legislative  power  and  those  of  the 
executive  power  capable  at  each  instant  of  being  compared  with 
the  object  of  every  political  institution,  may  be  more  respected  ; 
to  the  end  that  the  claims  of  citizens,  founded  on  simple  and  in- 
contestable principles,  may  turn  always  to  the  maintainance  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  happiness  of  all."  After  this  too  elaborate 
preamble  the  declaration  begins  with  an  article,  which  has  a  gen- 
erality of  expression,  not  unlike  that  of  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Art.  1.  Men  are  born  and  continue  free  and  equal  in  rights, " 
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Next  came  the  Constitutiou  of  June,  1793,  which  after  a  pre- 
amble, sets  forth  a  series  of  articles,  beginning  with  three,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Art.  1.  The  object  of  society  is  the  common  happiness.  Govern- 
ment is  instituted  to  guaranty  to  man  the  enjoyment  of  his  natural 
and  imprescriptible  rights. 

"  2.    These  rights  are  equality,  libert}^,  security,  property. 

"  3.    All  men  are  equal  by  nature  and  before  the  law,  " 

Here  the  declaration  in  question 'begins  to  show  itself.  Men 
are  equal  by  nature  and  before  the  law. 

This  same  Constitution  concludes  with  what  is  called  a  guar- 
anty of  rights,  in  the  following  article  : 

"Art.  122.  The  Constitution  guarantees  to  all  Frenchmen 
equality,  libert}-,  security,  property,  the  public  debt,  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  worship,  common  instruction,  public  assistance,  the  in- 
definite liberty  of  the  press,  the  right  of  petition,  the- right  to  as- 
semble in  public  meetings,  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  men.  " 

Then  came  the  constitutional  charter  of  June,  1814,  following 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  which  begins  in  the  following 
article : 

"Art.  1.  Frenchmen  are  equal  before  the  law,  whatever  may  bo 
otherwise  their  title  and  ranks. " 

This  is  followed  by  another,  as  follows: 

"Art  4.  Their  individual  liberty  is  equally  guarantied,  so  that 
nobody  can  be  prosecuted  or  arrested  except  in  cases  provided  for 
by  law,  and  in  the  form  which  it  prescribes, " 

The  constitutional  charter  of  August,  1830,  at  the  installation 
of  Louis  Philippe  as  king,  with  La  Fayette  by  his  side,  contains  the 
articles  already  quoted  from  that  of  Louis  XVIII,  in  the  same 
words,  placing  the  declaration  of  equality  before  the  law  in  the 
front. 

And  this  article  has  been  adopted  in  the  charters  of  Belgium, 
Italy,  Greece ;  so  that  it  is  now  the  well-known  expression  of  a 
commanding  principle  of  human  rights. 

It  will  be  felt  at  once  that  this  expression;  "  equality  before  the 
lavj,"  gives  precision  to  that  idea  of  human  rights  which  is  enun- 
ciated in  our  Declaration  of  Independence.    The  sophistries  of 
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Calhoun,  founded  on  the  obvious  inequalities  of  body  and  mind, 
are  all  overthrown  by  this  simple  statement,  which,  though  bor- 
rowed latterly  from  France,  is  older  than  French  history.  The 
curious  student  will  find  in  the  ancient  Greek  of  Herodotus  a  sin- 
gle word  which  supplies  the  place  of  this  phrase,  when  he  tells  us 
that  "  the  government  of  the  many  has  the  most  beautiful  name  of 
laovojAia"  or  equality  before  the  law.  (Book  3,  p.  80.)  The  father 
of  history  was  right.  The  name  is  most  beautiful ;  but  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that,  in  an  age  when  equality  before  the  law  was 
practically  unknown,  the  Greek  language,  so  remarkable  for  its 
flexibility  and  comprehensiveness,  supplied  a  single  word,  not  to 
be  found  in  modern  tongues,  *to  express  an  idea  which  has  been 
authoritatively  recognized  only  in  modern  times.  Such  a  word  in 
our  own  language  to  express  that  equality  of  rights  which  is 
claimed  for  all  mankind  might  have  surperseded  some  of  the  criti- 
cism to  which  this  declaration  has  been  exposed. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  the  orign  of  the  expression 
which  is  now  proposed.  Though  traced  to  distant  antiquity  and 
now  adopted  in  various  countries,  it  derives  its  modern  authority 
from  France,  where  it  is  the  well-ripened  fruit "  of  an  unpre- 
cedented experience  in  the  discussion  of  great  problems  of  politi- 
cal science.  Naturally,  it  does  not  come  from  England  ;  for  the 
idea  itself  finds  little  favor  in  that  hierarchical  kingdom.  In 
France  equality  prevails  more  than  liberty.  In  England  liberty 
prevails  more  than  equality.  Here  among  us  both  should  find  a 
home,  and  such  a  declaration  as  I  now  propose,  embodying  liberty 
and  equality,  will  keep  the  double  idea  perpetually  in  the  public 
mind  and  conscience,  "to  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command."  The 
denial  of  Liberty  in  the  rebel  States  begins  with  a  denial  of 
Equality,  so  that  our  work  is  not  completely  done  without  the  as- 
sertion of  both  principles. 

Should  the  Senate  not  incline  to  this  form,  there  is  still  another 
which  I  would  suggest,  as  follows : 

"  Slavery  shall  not  exist  anywhere  within  tbe  United  States  or 
the  jurisdiction  thereof ;  and  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  laws  neccessary  and  proper  to  carry  this  prohibition  into 
effect. " 

This  is  simple,  and  avoids  all  language  which  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  word  "  slavery  "  is  explicit,  and  describes  precisely 
what  it  Is  proposed  to  blast.  There  is  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
its  signification.  It  cannot  bo  confounded  with  "  the  punishment 
of  crime:"  for  imprisonment  is  not  slavery  :  nor  can  any  punish- 
ment take  the  form  of  a  wrong  which  stands  by  itself,  peculiar. 
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terrible,  outrageous.  Therefore  nothing  about  punishment  should 
find  a  place  in  the  rule  which  we  ordain. 

But  if  the  Senate  is  determined  to  adhere  to  the  Jeffersonian 
ordinance,  then  I  prefer  that  it  should  be  the  ordinance  actually, 
and  not  as  reported  by  the  committee.  And  I  would  complete 
the  work  by  expelling  from  the  Constitution  all  those  words 
which  have  been  misconstrued,  perverted  and  tortured  to  a  false 
support  of  slavery. 

But  while  desirous  of  seeing  the  great  rule  of  freedom  which 
we  are  about  to  ordain  embodied  in  a  text  which  shall  be  like  the 
precious  casket  to  the  more  precious  treasure,  yet  I  confess  that  I 
feel  humbled  by  my  own  endeavors.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
judgement  of  the  Senate,  I  am  consoled  by  the  thought  that  the' 
most  homely  text  containing  such  a  rule  will  be  more  beautiful  far 
than  any»words  of  poet  or  orator,  and  that  it  will  endure  to 
be  read  with  gratitude  when  the  rising  dome  of  this  Capitol,  with 
the  statue  of  Liberty  which  crowns  it,  has  crumbled  to  dust. 


CHAPIN,  BROMELL  &  SCOTT,  Cheap  &  Prompt  Job  Pbintibs,  8  Speuck  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  <DTU:C3^TIsr.AJL, 


ANTI-SLAVERY  AGITATORS. 


"  There  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more  siueerelv  than  I  do  to 
gee  a  phm  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery." — Georrje  Washington, 
April  12th,  1786. 

"The  scheme,  my  dear  Marquis  which  you  propose  as  a  precedent 
to  encourage  the  emancipation  of  the  black  people  in  this  country  from 
the  state  of  bondage  in  which  they  are  held,  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  benevolence  of  your  heart." — Washington  to  Lafayette,  1783. 

"It  is  the  most  earnest  wish  of  America  to  see  an  entire  st  p  for- 
ever put  to  the  wicked,  cruel,  and  unnatural  trade  in  slaves." — 3Ieet- 
ting  at  Fairfax,  Va,  July,  18//),  1774,  irresided  over  hy  Washington. 

'  I  tremble  for  my  country  wi^en  I  reflect  that  God  i^  ju^t.  H  s  jus- 
tice cannot  sleep  forever.  " — Jefferson's  Notes  on  Slavery  inVirginia^ 
1782. 

"The  King  of  Great  Britain  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  na- 
ture itself,  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty,  in  the 
persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never  olfended  him  ;  captivating  them 
and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  mis- 
erable death  in  their  transportation  hither. "— Je^'f^rsow's  Original 
Draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen dance. 

"After  the  year  1800  of  the  Christion  era,  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servltade  in  any  of  the  said  States"  (all  of 
the  territories  then  belonging  to  the  United  States). — Jefferson  s  Ordi- 
nance of  17S7,  unanimously  approved  hy  Congress  and  signed  hy  Wash- 
ington. 

"We  have  seen  the  mere  distinctioa  of  color  made,  in  the  most  en- 
lightened period  of  time,  a  ground  of  the  most  oppressive  dominion 
ever  exercised  by  man  over  man." — James  3Tadison. 

"We  have  found  that  this  evil  has  preyed  upon  the  very  vitals  of 
the  Union  and  has  been  prejudicial  to  all  the  States  in  which  it  has 
existed." — James  Monroe. 

"The  taiiif  was  only  the  pretext,  and  disunion  and  a  Sou'thorn  Con 
federacy  the  real  object.  The  next  pretext  will  be  the  ne-^- ro  or  cla 
very  question.  " — Andrew  Jackson,  May,  1833. 

"  Sir,  I  envy  neither  the  heart  nor  the  head  of  that  man  from  the 
North  who  rises  here  to  defend  slavery  on  principle.  " — John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke. 

"  The  people  of  Carolina  form  two  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
The  poor  are  very  poor;  the  rich,  who  have  slaves  to  do  their  work, 
give  them  no  employment.  The  little  they  get  is  laid  out  in  branily, 
not  in  books  and  newswapers  ;  hence  they  know  nothing  of  the  compar- 
ative blessings  of  our  country,  or  of  the  dangers  wfiich  threaten  it  ; 
therefore  they  care  nothing  about  it.  " — General  Francis  Marion  tQ 
Baron  De  Kalb. 


LOYAL  PUBLICATION  SOOIETY, 

863  BROADWAY. 

No.  52. 


REBELLION,  SLAVERY,  AND  PEACE. 


BY  HON.  N.  G.  UPHAM. 


Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens  : 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  4)y  way  of  preface  to  the  remarks 
I  propose  to  make  on  this  occasion.  There  are  various  mat- 
ters involved  in  the  controversy  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
requiring  the  examination  and  candid  consideration  of  every 
intelligent  mind.  In  the  midst  of  times  of  excitement  like 
the  present,  it  is  difficult  to  gain  such  consideration,  but  it  is? 
notwithstanding,  the  basis  of  all  consistent,  reliable  action. 
I  shall  attempt,  theiv^fore,  to  persuade  your  judgment  in  any- 
thing I  may  say,  rather  than  arouse  your  feelings  by  impas- 
sioned appeals. 

I  propose  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  Rebellion,  Sla- 
very and  Peace,  in  their  mutual  hearings  and  relations  to 
each  other,  and  so  far  as  a  right  %mder standing  of  those  re- 
lations may  affect  our  destiny  and  duty  as  a  people. 

Rebellion  is  armed  opposition  against  the  government  of  a 
country  to  which  one  owes  allegiance.  Such  opposition  is 
necessarily  vested  in  the  control  of  some  leader,  committee  of 
safety,  directory,  or  other  mode  of  rule  extemporized  or  adopt- 
ed for  the  occasion.  The  rebellion  may  extend  throughout 
the  limits  of  a  city,  a  county,  or  a  state,  and  the  ordinary 
government  of  such  organizations  be  perverted  into  agencies 
to  cany  on  and  maintain  nich  rebellion.    But  whether  it  as- 
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sumes  to  act  tlirougli  any  such  prior  agency,  or  originates  an 
entirely  new  agency  for  this  purpose — whether  it  is  made  up 
of  the  people  of  parts  of  states,  of  whole  states,  or  of  a 
combination  of  various  states,  is  immaterial.  If  the  action 
is  a  concerted  disavowal  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  and 
an  armed  opposition  to  it — it  is  in  all  such  cases  alike  rebel- 
lion, under  whatever  name  it  may  be  called. 

Such  a  rebellion,  if  resisted,  becomes  at  once  civil  war — one 
of  the  most  deadly  and  destructive  calamities  known  to  man  ; 
and,  when  commenced  against  a  government  of  a  well-order-, 
ed,  beneficent  character,  is  a  crime  of  unparalleled  enormity. 

In  such  a  war,  all  concerned  are  principals,  and  are  subject 
to  the  forfeiture  of  life  and  estate.  But  when  large  numbers 
of  a  population  are  in  arms,  the  crime  assumes,  for  the  time 
being,  the  proportions  and  character  of  a  strife  between  na- 
tions, and  must  be  governed  in  its  conduct  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  war,  to  abide  in  the  end  the  result  it  merits. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
Treason  extends  through  one  third  of  the  Union.  It  has 
usurped  state  organizations,  turning  them  against  us,  and 
wields,  for  the  time  being,  practical  sovereignty  over  their 
limits.  It  has  been  declared,  by  our  highest  judicial  author- 
ity, "  a  territorial  civil  war."  It  is  a  war  of  enormous  extent 
and  terrific  power,  as  its  continuance  for  three  lamentable 
years  so  fully  testifies. 

EFFECT  OF  REBELLION  ON  SLAVERY. 

The  controversy  exists  between  a  section  of  country  where 
slavery  prevails,  and  one  where  the  people,  with  a  slight  ex- 
ception, are  wholly  free  ;  and  the  very  first  question  raised  in 
the  encounter,  to  which  we  propose  to  direct  your  attention, 
is,  what  is  to  become  of  the  slave  as  our  armies  advance  into 
the  enemy's  territory  ? 

We  contend  that  the  power  of  the  master  over  the  slave  is 
not  of  a  character  that  a  belligerent,  by  any  of  the  established 
rules  of  war,  is  bound  to  respect.  This  seems  well  sustained 
by  various  reasons. 
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1.  We  may  rightfully  seize  and  appropriate  to  our  use  all 
articles  contraband  of  war. 

As  our  armies  moved  into  Southern  territory,  people  pre- 
viously held  in  involuntary  servitude  rushed  to  them  for  pro- 
tection. What  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  This  question 
was  promptly  solved  by  General  Butler,  on  whom  the  contin- 
gency was  forced.  "  I  know  what  they  are/'  he  says  ;  "they 
are  contraband  of  war."  This  decision  is  well  sustained 
against  slaveholders  on  every  principle.  The  whole  history 
of  the  contest  shows  that  slaves  have  been  used  by  the  South, 
wherever  they  could  be  made  available  in  the  mainteiHince 
of  the  war,  against  us,  and  it  is  not  for  the  confederate  gov- 
vernment  to  deny  that  we  can  seize  such  property  and  apply 
it  in  our  defence,  as  we  would  a  cannon  or  locomotive. 

Or,  if  the  slaves  are  to  be  regarded  as  men,  bound  like  their 
masters  in  loyalty  to  the  government,  they  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  escape  from  the  perverted  power  asserted  over  them 
by  the  South  to  the  control  of  the  only  government  to  which 
they  owe  allegiance,  and  they  may  thus  strike  home  with  us, 
as  free  and  loyal  men,  against  a  common  enemy. 

John  Quincy  Adams  saw  this  result  as  inevitable  in  case  of 
intestine  collision,  and  if  the  South  saw  it  not,  in  their  hasty 
secession,  it  was  the  fault  of  their  o  vvn  recklessness,  and  is  an- 
other instance  of  that 

Vaulting  ambition  which  o'ei:leaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  the  other  side." 

The  Southern  slaveholder  may  declaim  against  this  result, 
and  the  barba'rity  of  turning  the  exasperated  slave  against  his 
former  master,  but,  under  his  new  military  life,  he  becomes 
thoroughly  drilled,  and  is  held  subject,  in  his  hostility,  to  all 
the  rules  of  war.  Beside,  if  exasperated,  we  may  well  ask, 
who  made  him  so  ?  and  how  this  compares  with  his  happy 
and  contented  condition,  which  has  been  so  often  pre- 
sented to  us  ?  Thus  far  the  conduct  of  the  liberated  slaves 
has  been  commendable.  There  certainly  have  been  no 
outrages  committed  by  them  comparable  to  those  habitually 
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manifested  by  Soutliern  men  against  Union  citizens  within 
their  precincts. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  we  contend,  if  the  slave  escapes,  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  from  his  master's  control,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  voluntary  relinquishment  of  him  by  the  master. 

If  a  Southern  slaveholder  brings  his  slave  with  him  to  a 
Northern  state,  he  voluntarily  liberates  him.  If  he  is  once 
within  a  free  state,  and  is  not  a  fugitive,  there  is  no  law  which 
can  hold  him  in  bondage. 

So  where  the  treason  of  the  master  causes  war,  the  master 
volfintarily  accepts  all  the  results  embraced  in  his  acts  ;  and 
if  his  hold  over  his  slave  is  loosened  thereby,  so  that  he  is 
captured,  or  escapes  to  the  enemy,  it  is  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  him  to  those  incidents  that  work  out  his  freedom.  When 
peace  returns,  should  the  master  follow  him  to  a  free  state,  to 
reassert  his  right,  the  escape,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
be  held  as,  in  effect,  a  voluntary  manumission  by  the  master, 
which  he  would  be  estopped  from  denying.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered a  maxim,  that  the  slaveholder  who  declares  war  sub- 
jects himself,  of  his  own  free  choice,  to  the  loss  of  all  slaves 
that  may  be  swept  from  him  in  its  vortex. 

3.  Again,  the  slave,  under  such  circumstances,  is  liberated, 
because  all  law  that  could  hold  him  is,  for  the  time  being, 
practically  abrogated. 

While  secession  is  paramount  in  any  section  of  country,  it 
dissolves  all  connection  with  this  government.  Victory,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  may  reinstate  our  power,  and  revive 
the  rights  we  once  held,  but,  in  the  meantime,  there  is  an 
entire  interregnum  ;  and  if,  during  that  period,  the  slave 
comes  within  our  limits,  he  comes  where  there  is  no  law  in 
force  to  bind  him  ;  he  is  a  free  man,  and  no  subsequent  re- 
vival of  any  such  law  can  react  on  him.  It  might  react  on 
certain  rights  of  property,  known  as  such  by  public  law,  but 
could  not  revive  to  reinslave  a  person  held  only  by  local  stat- 
ute, from  under  which  he  had  escaped  while  inoperative  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  such  local  power.  No  case  is  known, 
after  peace  has  been  declared,  of  the  compulsory  return  of 
filaves  that  escaped  to  a  belligerent  in  time  of  war  ;  and  a 
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civil  war,  especially,  should  form  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule* 

4  Farther — treason,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  subjects  his 
slaves  and  other  property  to  forfeiture  by  confiscation  or  liber- 
ation. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  July  17,  1862,  the  slaves  of  all  per- 
sons adjudged  guilty  of  treason  are  declared  to  be,  and  are 
made,  free  ;  and  no  slave,  on  application,  can  be  surrendered 
up,  or  in  any  way  hindered  or  impeded  in  his  liberty,  unless 
oath  shall  first  be  made  that  the  master  of  such  slave  hath 
not  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  in  the  present  re- 
bellion, or  in  any  way  given  aid  or  comfort  thereto.  The  open 
war  waged  by  the  South,  embracing  in  it  for  the  most  part  its 
entire  residents  as  aiders  and  abettors  of  treason,  renders  this 
law  practically  an  entire  abolition  of  slavery. 

THE  president's  PROCLAMATION. 

In  connection  with  these  views  of  the  necessary  operation  of 
war  on  slavery,  I  propose  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation.  This  is  a  war  measure,  based  substan- 
tially on  the  rights  we  have  asserted  ;  making  them  prominent, 
by  official  announcement,  and  conclusive  and  absolute,  unless 
prevented  by  a  return  to  loyalty  within  a  specified  period. 
This  measure  was  rendered  necessary,  as  tlie  South  seems  to 
have  entered  into  the  war  to  sustain  slavery  with  the  belief 
that  during  its  continuance,  and  until  its  final  result,  slavery 
could  not  be  affected  by  it.  The  same  feeling  prevailed  to 
some  extent  at  the  North. 

The  early  events  of  the  war,  as  managed  by  us,  encouraged 
this  idea.  Many  among  us  entertained  the  belief  that  the 
South  would  early  return  to  reason  and  loyalty,  and  were 
opposed  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  powers  of  war,  lest  it  should 
interpose  new  obstacles  to  such  return.  Experience  soon  ban- 
ished this  delusive  hope.  It  was  found  that  the  leaders  of  the 
rebelUon  had  staked  their  all  on  the  issue  of  the  contest.  Bad 
as  their  cause  was,  in  emulation  of  our  fathers  they  had  de- 
termined that,  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish, 
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they  would  have  no  connection  with  a  government  where  free- 
dom was  the  rule  and  slavery  the  exception.  They  had  fully 
determined  they  would  have  a  government  where  slavery  was 
not  regarded  as  a  merely  incidental  matter,  hut  as  its  chief 
corner-stone  ;  and  hased,  in  their  own  phrase,  "  on  the  proper 
relations  of  lahor  and  capital,  where  they  might  vindicate, 
on  their  own  chosen  arena,  their  selected  type  of  social  charac- 
teristics/'Our  people  talked  of  peace  commissioners,  peace 
propositions,  and  a  return  to  the  Union.  They  scoffed  at  the 
suggestion  ;  trampled  upon  it ;  spit  upon  it.  No  !  Slavery 
they  would  have  under  their  own  indepe^ident  "  homogeneous 
nationality  a  Union  with  free  states  they  would  not  have. 
Such  is  the  exact  position  assumed  toward  us  hy  the  South. 

But  the  President,  notwithstanding  all  this,  concludes  to 
try  them  once  more.  "  You  may  have  slavery,''  he  says,  "  if 
you  return  to  loyalty  and  the  Constitution  v/ithin  a  given 
time,  hut  if  you  do  not  return  we  will  dispose  of  that  cause  of 
controversy,  and,  as  a  penalty  for  your  farther  persistence  in 
the  war,  we  will  confiscate  your  interest  in  slave  property.'' 

Three  ohjections  have  heen  taken  to  this  proclamation.  The 
first  is,  that  the  President  should  have  offered  no  such  terms 
to  traitors  with  arms  in  their  hands.  This  ohjection  is  now 
of  no  avail.  It  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  say  that  it  clearly 
manifested  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  President  for  peace. 

The  second  ohjection  is,  that  the  proclamation  is  unconsti- 
tutional.   This  I  will  endeavor  to  consider  hy-and-hy. 

A  third  ohjection  seems  to  come  from  the  South.  "  Why,'* 
say  they,  in  much  the  larger  portion  of  our  territory,  where 
you  propose  to  aholish  slavery,  you  have  no  possession  ;  how, 
then,  can  you,  by  mere  proclamation,  emancipate  slaves  over 
whom  you  have  no  control  ?  Suppose  you  fail  of  getting  pos- 
session of  the  country  ?"  Ay,  there  is  the  rub  !  But  when 
a  great  country,  embracing  the  entire  Northern,  Western^  and 
Middle  States,  is  engaged  in  maintaining  its  government  and 
preserving  the  Union,  so  vital  to  the  cause  of  freedom  here, 
and  of  suffering  humanity  throughout  the  world,  the  effort  is 


See  address  of  the  Confederate  Congress  to  the  Southern  people. 
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not  very  likely  to  fail.  This  is  what  troubles  the  South. 
The  President  makes  the  proclamation,  and  runs  his  risk. 
Time  only  can  tell  the  result.  But  this  is  certain  :  just  so  fast 
and  just  so  far  as  our  armies  advance,  slavery  is  overthrown, 
and  tfie  proclamation  is  a  reality  ! 

It  was  important,  moreover,  that  the  precise  issue  raisea  in 
this  struggle,  ani  persisted  in  by  the  South,  should  be 
known — that  our  army,  as  it  bore  the  broad  standard  of  the 
nation  southward,  should  understand  that  no  man  who  fled 
from  Southern  traitors  to  stand  beneath  its  folds  could  stand 
there  as  a  slave.  It  was  important,  also,  that  our  friends 
abroad,  who  consist  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  population  of 
Europe,  saving  only  their  hereditary  rulers  and  their  imme- 
diate satellites,  who  arc  the  enemies  of  freedom  everywhere — 
it  was  important,  in  this  long  night  of  our  affliction,  while 
they  were  bending  forward  to  see  through  the  thick  darkness 
how  went  the  battle,  that  they  should  know  what  was  involved 
in  this  direful  struggle. 

"  "Watchman  !  tell  us  of  the  night, 
^  AYhat  it^^igns  of  promise  are  ! 

Traveller  !  o'er  3'on  mountain's  height, 
See  that  glory-beaming  star !" 

The  President  did  not  make  this  issue.  The  South  made 
it.  He  merely  announces  to  the  world  the  fact.  Their  war- 
cry,  from  the  first,  ringing  along  the  line  of  all  their  hosts, 
has  been,  ^'^  Down  with  the  Union  to  save  slavery  V  If  this 
be  so,  what  can  our  war-cry  be  but  the  exact  reverse  of  it : 
"  Down  with  slavery,  down  with  any  interposing  force  or 
obstacle,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  save  the  Union  !" 

FUTURE  INSUBORDINATION  OF  THE  SLAVE. 

But  there  is  another  mode  in  which  the  Rebellion  is  affect- 
ing slavery,  which  I  wish  to  consider,  and  that  is,  its  home 
aspect,  as  it  operates  on  the  mind  of  the  slave  himself. 

Not  only  the  free  people  of  the  North  and  South  l^ave  an 
interest  in  the  controversy  now  going  on,  but  the  poor  slave 
himself  It  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  he  does  not  fully  un- 
derstand the  moving  cause  of  this  contest.    Early  in  the  war, 
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Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  of  the  Home  Journal,  visited  the  Custis 
estate,  the  property  of  General  Lee,  then  and  now  held  as  a 
military  post,  at  Arlington  ;  and  seeing  there  an  aged,  gray- 
headed  negress  remaining  sitting  in  apparent  lethargy  in  the 
garden  grounds,  he  asked  her  the  meaning  of  this  controversy. 
She  roused  herself  a  moment  from  her  stupor  to  say,  "  It's 
all  about  what  we've  been  suffering  so  long/'  The  slaves 
everywhere  understand  this.  The  surging  of  troops  back- 
ward and  forward  through  the  land  ;  the  digging  of  trenches  ; 
the  strife  ;  the  bearing  back  of  the  wounded  ;  the  burial  of 
the  dead  ;  the  direful  changes  wrought  on  the  whole  surface 
of  the  South,  tell  the  tale  in  a  thousand  ways  to  eagerly  lis- 
tening ears.  No  breeze,  no  sigh,  no  suppressed  groan,  no 
muttering  thunder  of  distant  cannon  escapes  them.  They 
all  know,  in  their  own  phraseology,  "  It's  all  about  what 
we've  been  suffering  so  long  !" 

This  awakened  excitement  never  can  be  put  down.  Out  of 
all  civil  war  there  necessarily  comes  some  shock,  and  some 
changes.  When  the  sturdy  oak  of  the  forest  is  struck  by 
lightning,  the  trunk  is  not  only  seamed  and  scorched  and 
riven,  but  its  weaker  branches  are  usually  hurled  to  the 
ground,  so  that  no  reconstruction  can  repair  it.  And  it  is 
often  the  case  that  the*  abuses  or  perverted  institutions  of 
society  that  have  caused  civil  war,  have  been  broken  down, 
consumed  or  annihilated  by  the  strife,  so  that,  when  it  ceased, 
the  stake  for  which  the  party  had  thrown  down  the  gauge  of 
battle  is  destroyed,  or  has  become  shattei'ed,  deteriorated,  or 
worthless. 

The  South  are  in  danger  of  finding  such  to  be  the  result  in 
their  case.  It  is  questionable  whether,  in  any  event,  they 
will  ever  again  be  able  to  drive  the  blacks  to  their  daily  tasks 
with  any  hope  of  profit.  They  may  find  their  only  alterna- 
tive from  this  issue,  even  if  left  to  their  own  nationality,  to 
be,  everlasting  bloodshed,  or  an  utter  change  in  their  consti- 
tutions of  society,  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  one  of  compen- 
sated labor,  so  infinitely  more  beneficial  both  to  master  and 
slave  ! 

I  have  thus  far  attempted  to  define  the  rights  of  war  as 
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hearing  on  the  institution  of  slavery  ;  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  President's  Proclamation,  as  a  war  measure,  and  the 
influence  of  the  war  on  the  character  of  the  slave  himself 

AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  PEACE,  AND  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  PEACE. 

I  now  propose  to  consider  the  question  of  peace.  But,  in 
doing  tliis,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  preliminary  mat- 
ters— in  whom  rests  the  power  to  make  peace,  and  what  con- 
stitutes a  state  of  peace  in  transition  from  rebellion  to  loy- 
alty. I  farther  propose  to  consider  the  reasons  and  grounds 
on  which  alone  peace  can  be  made,  consistently  with  perma- 
nence, and  insuring  the  best  interests  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  people. 

There  are  individuals  who  propose  to  extend  the  absurd 
doctrine  of  a  constitutional  right  of  any  state  to  secede  at 
pleasure  from  the  Union,  to  the  farther  right  to  secede  back 
from  the  Confederacy  to  our  councils,  at  their  own  pleasure, 
without  query  on  our  part  ;  and  who  contend  such  return  of 
a  state  constitutes  peace.  If,  in  the  meantime,  they  say, 
their  citizens  have  been  guilty  of  any  crime  against  the  gov- 
ernment, in  their  temporary  absence,  they  must  be  indicted 
by  a  grand  jury,  and  tried  for  treason,  and  this  is  our  remedy. 
But  we  do  not  so  regard  it.  The  South  rejected  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  civil  tribunals,  and  resorted  to  wai',  and  war,  once 
appealed  to,  is  the  arbiter  of  its  own  difficulties. 

It  is  for  the  government  to  determine  when  the  hostility  of 
a  state  ceases,  and  the  rebellion  has  terminated.  If  the  re- 
bellious states  come  back  to  the  Union,  we  wish  to  know 
whether  they  come  back  claiming  a  right  to  secede  again  at 
their  pleasure,  or  to  resume  their  constitutional  place  as  a 
component  and  subordinate  part  of  the  government  ?  Wheth- 
er they  come  back  trumpeting  aloud  their  defiant  heresies, 
succumbing  temporarily  to  gain  strength  for  new  collisions  ; 
or,  repudiating  their  past  errors,  ready,  joyfully  to  follow  the 
national  flag,  and  keep  time  to  the  music  of  the  Union. 

Until  these  questions  are  rightly  answered,  we  can  have  no 
assurance  that  we  are  to  have  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  or  the 
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Union  as  it  was,  except  subject  to  the  construction  of  those 
who  have,  without  caUsc  or  just  sanction  of  any  kind,  trai- 
torously overthrown  both. 

The  Constitution,  as  we  claim  it,  and  swear  to  abide  by  it, 
is  as  different  from  the  Constitution  asserted  to  exist  by  the 
South,  as  light  from  darkness.  The  Constitution,  as  the 
South  claim  it,  is  a  pitiful  delusion  ;  a  travestie  on  govern- 
ment ;  a  mere  disintegrating  mass,  where  each  individual 
atom  of  which  it  is  composod  is  greater  than  the  whole. 

It  is  not  for  the  succumbing  or  yielding  party  to  dictate 
terms  of  peace,  and  such  consideration,  especially,  is  not  due 
to  one  that  has  held  the  position  of  a  rebel.  The  hoisting  of 
a  white  flag  or  the  throwing  down  of  arms  is  not  peace. 
Tbere  may  still  be  a  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
to  assume  or  discharge  any  of  the  duties  of  a  loyal  citizen. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter,  where  each  state  has  its  own  separ- 
ate organization,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  general  government,  to  change  its  people  in  rebellion  into 
good  and  loyal  citizens.  But  this  difficulty  only  increases  the 
necessity  of  care  and  caution  in  making  such  change.  Surely 
the  loyalty  of  the  citizen  can  not  be  safely  admitted  till  he  is 
relieved  from  all  taint  as  a  rebel.  The  participator  in  rebel- 
lion has  forfeited  his  life,  and,  much  more,  any  reasonable 
claim  to  his  rights  of  franchise,  which  can  only  be  extended 
to  liim  by  the  government,  through  pardon  to  him,  when  the 
rebellion  is  suppressed.  Questions,  then,  of  the  proper  res- 
toration of  the  citizen  to  his  rights  of  franchise,  and  recon- 
struction of  the  government,  become  all-important  at  a  time 
like  this. 

On  this  pomt  various  theories  have  been  suggested,  which, 
for  some  time  to  come,  must  occupy,  in  a  marked  degree,  the 
public  attention.  These  several  theories  contemplate  action 
by  the  government,  and  amnesty  to  some  extent.  The  differ- 
ence is  only  in  degree 

The  President  holds  that,  with  regard  to  the  masses  of  the 
people,  the  amnesty,  with  a  view  to  peace,  should  be  an  entire 
pardon,  with  the  single  exception  that  property  in  slaves 
should  be  abandoned  by  them.    The  so-called  peace  party  re- 
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bel  at  this  suggestion,  and  allege  that  the  interference  of  the 
President  with  slavery,  in  his  proclamation  and  amnesty,  is 
both  unconstitutional  and  unwise. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROCLAMATIONS  AS 
TO  SLAVERY  AND  AMNESTY. 

The  charge  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  tnese  measures 
I  propose  here  to  examine.  It  resolves  itself  into  the  question 
which  we  have  just  been  discussing  in  part,  whether  the  na- 
tion, through  its  chief  executive  magistrate,  has  power  to 
dictate  terms  of  peace  to  rebels  ?  He  either  has  this  power, 
or  there  is  some  precise  limitation  of  it,  which  his  act  trans- 
cends. If  the  latter  be  the  case,  what  is  the  limit  to  such 
power,  and  by  whom  is  it  to  be  exercised  ? 

Congress  has  the  power  to  control  the  acts  of  the  President 
in  most  matters  relating  to  war,  and  measures  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  suppress  insurrections  and 
invasions.  But,  until  such  action  of  Congress,  the  measures 
of  the  President,  within  the  scope  of  his  war  powers  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  government,  and  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  are  valid.  Within  such  scope, 
which  has  a  wide  limit,  all  his  acts  are  discretionary. 

In  addition,  he  h<is  an  unlimited  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  all  offences  against  the  United  States,  except 
in  cases  of  impeachment.  In  time  of  foreign  war,  he  may 
make  a  truce  or  armistice  at  his  pleasure,  and  a  peace,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  In  case  of  rebellion,  it  is  his 
duty  to  persist  in  measures  for  its  suppression  until  it  is  ter- 
minated ;  of  which  tennination  he  alone  is  to  be  the  judge, 
unless  Congress  interfere  by  its  supervisory  power  over  him. 
It  is  an  exercise  of  judgment  which  no  judicial  authority  has 
a  right  to  reverse  or  declare  unconstitutional.  So  long  as 
Congress  does  not  assume  the  control  of  such  measures,  the 
acts  of  the  President  are  to  be  regarded  as  sound  and  just ; 
or,  if  they  are  otherwise,  the  only  proper  remedy  is  by  im- 
peachment. 

Subject  to  these  limitations  and  restrictions,  had  the  Presi- 
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dent  power  to  order  armies,  as  they  marched  into  the  rebellious 
states,  to  liberate  the  slaves  of  rebels  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
perfectly  legitimate  exercise  of  the  war  power,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown.  But  it  is  said  he  undertook  to  liberate  slaves 
in  large  tracts  of  country,  far  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of 
the  army.  He  did  undertake  to  do  this,  unless  the  parties 
then  in  rebellion  returned  to  their  allegiance  within  a  given 
time.  But  does  the  fact  that  the  slaves  were  not  then  imme- 
diately within  the  reach  of  his  armies  make  any  difference, 
provided  the  power  of  the  government  ultimately  reaches 
them  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  difference  of  time  in  perfecting 
the  liberation  announced  makes  no  difference  in  principle. 
At  all  events  there  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  act. 
There  is  no  power  that  can  reverse  it  but  Congress  ;  and^ 
so  far  as  it  is  an  act  done,  it  is  questionable  whether  Congress 
has  power  over  it. 

The  power  of  amnesty  in  the  President,  in  case  of  treason^ 
is  a  direct  constitutional  grant,  which  all  concede  can  not  be 
interfered  with. 

From  the  remarks  made  it  must  be  apparent  that,  the  move- 
ments of  our  armies  to  put  doian  rebellion  their  interference 
ivith  local  institittions,  as  a  rightful  effect  o f  tvar,  the  offers 
of  amnesty  as  a  preliminary  to  peace,  aud  the  determining 
when  peace  and  order  are  so  established  that  it  is  safe  to 
withdraio  our  armies,  and  trust  to  the  efficiency  of  the  civil 
arm  of  government  for  the  due  exercise  of  its  aicthority,  are 
all  legitimate  exercises  of  the  powers  of  government  And 
in  the  discharges  of  these  powers  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  the 
President  and  representatives  of  the  people  will  endeavor  to 
act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

TERMS  OF  PEACE. 

I  now  propose  to  consider  the  question  of  terms  of  peace 
wholly  independent  of  any  measures  the  government  may  have 
taken  in  regard  to  it,  and  solely  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  its 
just  merits. 

In  doing  this  I  set  aside  altogether  any  idea  of  peace  in 
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connection  with  a  dissevered  Union.  God  and  nature  seem  to 
have  determined,  in  the  configuration  of  our  country,  that  we 
must  remain  one  in  union  and  one  in  destiny.  There  has 
been  no  contingency  suggested  which  presents  such  a  perpet- 
ual store-house  of  evils  as  a  divided  empire.  Our  people  will 
Dot  consent  to  be  thrust  back  as  an  interior  nation,  cut  off 
from  the  free  outlet  to  the  ocean  through  our  largS  bays  and 
rivers,  or  our  being  restricted  to  a  limited  or  doubtful  control 
over  tbem.  They  will  tolerate  no  hostile  nation  on  our  shores 
in  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  foreign  despotisms. 
We  Have  passed  that  contingency,  I  trust,  if  it  ever  existed, 
and  stand  firmly  on  the  old  Jackson  ground — tlie  Union,  it 
must  and  shall  be  preserved  ! 

Any  question  of  peace  which  I  sliall  consider  will  bo  peace 
where  it  alone  is  admissible— PEACE  WITHIN  THE 
UNION. 

And  I  lay  down  here  this  proposition,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  mak.',  j)eace  ivhenever  it  can  do  so  with 
a  reasonable  assurance  that  peace  will  he  jJ^f^yi^cinent. 

PKACE    INCONSISTENT    WITH  THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  SLAVERY. 

In  the  second  place,  I  lay  down  the  further  ^jroposition  that 
there  can  he  no  reasonable  assurance  of  a  permanent  peace 
while  slavery  exists. 

The  reasons  for  this  opinion  I  will  endeavor  to  give.  The 
history  of  the  past  shows  that  slavery  has  been  a  constantly 
disturbing  element  in  our  government.  On  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution  our  western  boundary  was  on  the 
Mississippi  river.  Our  whole  country  at  that  time  was,  for 
the  most  part,  substantially  settled,  saving  the  Northwestern 
territory,  which,  under  the  impulse  of  those  days  in  favor  of 
liberty,  was  early  set  apart  for  a  free  population.  Since  that 
time  our  territory  has  been  so  enlarged  that  the  Mississippi 
river  now  nearly  disects  us  into  two  equal  regions  of  country. 
Our  flag  floats'alike  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.    In  the  words  of  an  early  New  Hampshire  poet — 

"  No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers. 
For  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours." 
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These  changes  have  vastly  multiplied  the  grounds  of  col- 
lision between  the  free  and  slave  states,  so  that  the  battle  has 
been  fought  between  them  over  the  acquisition  of  each  foot  of 
territor}^,  the  admission  of  each  new  state,  the  preliminary- 
occupation  and  organization  of  each  new  territorial  govern- 
ment, anjj.  in  a  thousand  other  instances  where  the  lines  of 
^demarcation  of  their  respective  interests  seemed  to  clash. 
1  Europe  has  changed  in  the  meantime.    The  Bourbon  dy- 

nasty has  gone  dowji.  New  ideas  of  liberty  have  thrilled 
through  the  people  of  Europe.  The  spiiit  of  the  ago  is  tend- 
ing toward  freedom  everywhere.  An  emigration  has  flocked 
from  the  Old  World,  and  peopled  the  Northern  free  states  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  and  the  vanguard  of  millions,  yet  to 
come,  are  on  the  way. 

A  strife  of  opinions  has  been  awakened  among  us,  acting 
and  reacting  on  each  other,  through  the  movements  of  ex- 
tremists of  either  party,  untij  their  antagonistic  forces  have 
ultimately  come  in  collision  with  a  power  and  fearfulness 
that  show  the  desperate  nature  of  the  encounter,  and  the 
question  now  arises,  when  will  this  strife  stop  ?  I  answer 
that  it  will  stop  when  the  winds  stop  their  motion  ;  when  the 
waves  cease  to  roll ;  when  truth  shall  succumb  to  falsehood  ; 
when  darkness  shall  settle  down  on  the  earth  like  a  pall,  and 
the  Bun  of  light,  and  glory,  and  civilization,  shall  cease  to 
shine.    Never  until  then  ! 

In  prior  portions  of  our  history  the  efforts  of  many  noble, 
loyal  men,  including  Webster,  Clay,  and  Jackson,  have  been 
put  forth  to  conciliate,  ward  off,  or  repel  the  numerous  evils, 
actual  and  threatened,  arising  from  this  conflict  ;  but  the 
result  of  their  efforts  was  temporary.  The  danger  was  merely 
delayed.  The  hostility  continued  until  slavery,  at  last,  mani- 
fested its  true  character  in  sundering  the  Union  and  waging 
war  against  the  government  ;  and  the  question  now  arises 
whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  greater  hope  of  the  future 
than  has  existed  in  the  past  ? 

After  the  appalling  calamities  visited  upon  us  by  slavery, 
and  the  greatly  increased  hatred  that  exists  toward  it,  can  it 
be  expected,  if  slavery  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
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received  back  again  into  our  councils,  that  Northern  men  will 
be  ready,  on  account  of  any  constitutional  requirement,  to 
rush  to  the  South  to  put  down  servile  insurrections  ?  If  a 
slave  flees  to  the  North,  will  our  people  henceforth  rally, 
unitedly  and  harmoniously,  to  send  him  back  to  slavery  ? 
Shall  we  be  willing  to  retain  forever,  as  part  of  our  inheri- 
tance, the  balancing  of  free  state  against  slave  ;  the  strife, 
the  hatred,  the  antagonisDi  between  the  systems  of  free  and 
slave  labor  ?  Shall  free  speech  be  violently  prohibited  at  the 
South,  as  heretofore,  leaving  the  safety  of  Northern  men,  Avho 
may  be  casually  there,  at  the  mere  caprice  of  an  infuriate 
mob  ?  Shall  continual  collisions  exist  as  to  the  right  of  the 
South  to  extend  slavery  at  their  pleasure  into  the  territories  ? 
And  shall  new  efforts  and  raids  be  made  against  friendly  gov- 
ernments, to  acquire  slave  territory  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Union,  involving  us  in  continual  difficulties  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ?  In  fine,  shall  we  have  for  ever  reenacted  the 
same  disturbances,  divisions,  and  animosities,  that  -have  char- 
acterized our  position,  arising  from  our  connection  with  slav- 
ery, and  which  have  culminated  in  the  fearful  controversy  in 
which  we  are  now  involved  ? 

These  questions  demand  the  earnest  consideration  and  fair 
answer  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  peace.  They  are  not  ques- 
tions for  the  North  to  consider  merely,  but  for  the  South,  and 
for  every  reflecting  man  throughout  the  country. 

If  in  time  past  these  things  were  barely  tolerated  ;  if  peace 
was  then  uncertain,  and  for  ever  trembling  in  the  balance,  can 
we  expect  anything  better  in  the  future  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
our  excited,  suflering  people  will  endure  again,  willingly,  all 
these  tribulations  ?  and  is  this  endurance  peace  ? 

Besides,  the  question  of  peace  with  slaveiy  appeals  directly 
to  the  South  on  account  of  the  bearing  of  the  Rebellion  on 
the  character  of  the  slave  on  his  own  soil — the  home  aspect 
of  slavery — to  which  I  have  before  adverted,  but  to  which  I 
wiU  again  recur. 

The  armies  of  the  Union  have  penetrated  in  various  direc- 
tions far  into  the  Confederate  territory  ;  have  sundered  its 
states  into  two  sections,  and  have  either  shut  up  its  promi- 
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nent  seaports,  or  hold  them  by  an  arraed  force,  and  the  per- 
vading influence  of  freedom  is  reaching  the  slave  on  every 
threshold  and  hearthstone  of  the  South. 

It  has  become  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  African 
race,  with  their  newly  awakened  ideas  of  liberty,  can  be 
henceforth  kept  in  slavery,  in  any  contingency.  Secession, 
that  was  designed  to  sunder  the  Union,  has  thus  far  sundered 
merely  the  bonds  of  slavery,  or  has  so  far  weakened  or  para- 
lyzed the  rule  of  the  master  as  to  render  the  institution  dan- 
gerous to  him,  and,  in  a  prudential  point  of  view,  nearly  or 
quite  worthless. 

The  hope  of  freedom,  now  so  prominent  before  the  slave,  is 
the  only  remaining  safety-valve  of  slavery.  Eemove  this,  and 
there  is  danger,  to  say  the  least,  of  its  being  a  mere  lifelong 
insurrection,  either  destroying  or  placing  in  perpetual  peril 
the  happiness  and  best  interests  of  the  South. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  UNION  AND  SLAVERY. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  bearing  on  this  question, 
worthy  of  examination,  arising  from  the  comparative  value  of 
slavery  and  the  Union. 

If  any  one  should  doubt  whether  slavery  was  necessarily 
the  death  of  the  Union,  still,  if  he  believed  its  existence  loould 
seriously  endanger  a7id  imperil  it,  that  danger  should  insure 
its  overthrow.  ^ 

The  value  of  the  Union  cannot  be  calculated.  If  our  moun- 
tains were  transmuted  into  gold  they  would  form  no  appre- 
ciable commencement  toward  its  valuation.  There  is  no 
known  quantity  by  which  to  estimate  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  slavery  can  be  calculated. 
The  Southern  planter  wiU  readily  tell  you  the  value  of  his 
best  slaves,  and  the  average  value  of  the  whole,  reckoning  to- 
gether the  young,  the  middle-aged,  the  old  and  infirm,  of  both 
sexes. 

Now  the  North  alone  has  paid  two  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  on  account  of  slavery,  and  will  necessarily  pay  quite  as 
much  more  by  way  of  interest  before  this  debt  is  liquidated. 
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It  lias  sacrificed  also  two  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  yet 
slavery  is  still  crying,  "  Give  !  Give  !" 

Is  this  not  enough  to  pay  for  slavery  ?  And  if  this  is  the 
price  we  have  already  paid  for  it,  and  which  we  may  have  to 
pay  again,  is  it  not  too  great  a  risk  to  incur,  to  receive  it  back 
without  terms  and  without  question,  to  citizenship  and  life, 
when  it  is  now  a  convicted  felon,  under  sentence  of  death  for 
its  treason  ?  Is  it  not  altogether  too  much  to  put  at  hazard, 
if  by  so  doing  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  at  some  future 
day  destroy  the  Union  ? 

COMPARATIVE    VALUE  OK    SLAVE    LABOR    AND  COMPENSATED 

LABOR. 

Again,  if  the  South  would  give  this  subject  its  due  con- 
sideration, it  might  be  clearly  shown  to  them  that  their  best 
interests  are  by  no  means  dependent  on  slavery,  and  never  have 
been  ;  and  for  this  reason  there  should  be  no  reluctance  or 
misgiving  on  their  part  iu  the  surrender  of  slavery  for  the  sake 
of  peace. 

There  arc  two  states  of  society — two  systems  of  labor — 
either  of  which  the  South  can  select  at  its  own  option.  The 
Southern  planter  may  purchase  his  slaves  at  a  considerable 
outlay  of  capital  ;  be  subject  to  interest  upon  it  ;  provide  his 
slaves  with  their  homes  and  their  clothing  ;  pay  their  bills  in 
sickness  ;  maintain  them  in  infancy  and  old  age,  and  furnish 
them  with  such  comforts  as  they  may  have  beyond  a  mere 
subsistence  ;  incur  the  risk  as  to  their  life  and  health  ;  their 
habits  of  indutetry  or  insubordination  ;  the  expenses  of  the 
overseer  ;  the  risk  of  insurrection  ;  the  necessity  ^f  arming 
himself  and  his  wife  and  children  for  protection,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  sleepless  nights — the  ever-watchful  anxiety  of  the 
system.  Or  he  may  deal  with  his  servants  and  laborers  as 
men  ;  devolving  on  them  the  responsibility  of  their  own  main- 
tenance in  such  state  and  condition  as  the  just  recompense  of 
their  industry  and  faithfulness  entitles  them  to  ;  leaving  them 
to  rear  up  their  children  under  their  own  care  as  parents  ;  en-, 
couraging  them  to  educate  and  elevate  their  race,  mentally 
and  morally  ;  permitting  them  to  own  themselves  and  such 
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property  as  they  may  acquire,  and  to  enjoy  the  sweets  and 
blessings  of  liberty,  coupled  with  those  kind  and  b  .  neficent  in- 
flnences  that  ever  exist  between  a  just  and  humane  landlord 
and  his  tenantry,  where  mutual  good  offices  can  be  rendered 
and  reciprocated  ;  coupled,  also,  with  the  peace  and  harmony 
that  is  ever  the  attendant  on  relations  thus  sustained.  Surely, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  which  of  these  systems  can  work  the 
most  good. 

The  opinion  of  Reverdy  Johnson  on  this  subject,  who  has 
always  been  a  native  of  a  slave  state,  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. He  says  :  I  believe,  and  have  ever  believed,  since  I- 
was  capable  of  thought,  that  slavery  is  a  great  affliction  to 
any  country  where  it  prevails  ;  and,  so  believing,  I  can  never 
vote  for  any  measure  calculated  to  enlarge  its  area,  or  to  ren- 
der more  permanent  its  duration.  In  some  latitudes,  and  for 
some  agricultural  staples,  slave  labor  may  be  to  the  master 
the  most  valuable  species  of  labor,  though  this  I  greatly 
doubt.  In  other  states,  and  particularly  in  Maryland,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  the  very  dearest  species  of  labor,  and  in  all, 
as  far  as  national  Avealth,  and  power,  and  happiness,  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  persuaded  it  admits  of  no  comparison  with  the 
labor  of  freemen — and,  above  all,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  if  the 
laws  of  population  shall  not  he  changed  hy  Providence,  or 
man's  nature  shall  not  he  changed,  it  is  an  institution  sooner 
or  later  pregnant  tvith  fearful  peril." 

If  this  be  so,  slavery  is  a  thriftless,  imi^iovident  system,  as 
well  as  dangerous  in  itself,  and. the  South  will  lose  nothing — 
indeed,  will  be  every  way  the  gainers — in  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  it  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  a  peace  as  dear  to  them  and 
their  children  as  to  Northern  fathers  and  sons. 

Witli  freedom  granted  to  the  slaves,  and  proper  treatment, 
remuneration  and  education,  I  believe  they  would  form,  in 
those  sections  of  country  where  the  climate  is  congenial  to 
them,  the  most  faithful,  devoted  peasantry  in  the  world. 

Simultaneously  with  the  liberation  of  the  slave,  all  the  base 
'  .acts  of  certain  Northern  states,  expelling  the  colored  race  from 
their  borders,  and  subjecting  them  to  obnoxious  penalties  and 
provisions,  should  be  repealed.    They  form  a  stigma  of  in- 
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justice  and  oppression  in  the  legislation  of  those  states,  second 
only  to  the  greater  crime  of  the  maintenance  of  African 
slavery. 

RELIGIOUS  ASPECT  OF  THE  QUESTION  OF  SLAVERY. 

A  further  and  most  controlling  reason  why  slavery  should 
be  surrendered  to  secure  a  safe  and  permanent  peace,  is 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  question. 

How  can  we  look  for  peace,  and  a  blessing  upon  it,  if  we 
fail  to  regard  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice  ?  The 
Almighty  seems  to  have  designed  this  continent  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  new  dispensation  in  government,  which  should  form 
a  marked  improvement  as  compared  Avith  the  despotic  and 
feudalistic  governments  of  the.  Old  World. 

For  this  reason  this  country  lay  long  hid  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  until  the  great  leading  events  in  the  history  of  man 
had  opened  hopes  of  better  progress— until  the  advent  of  the 
benign  dispensation  of  the  Saviour,  the  discovery  of  the  mar- 
iner's compass,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  long  roll  of  march  of  the  Reformation  through  the 
ages.  At  such  an  era  our  fathers  sought  a  new  clime,  as  a 
]'efuge  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Old  World,  where  they 
might  found  institutions  after  their  own  model,  and  enjoy 
"  Freedom  to  worship  God.'' 

Their  great  destiny  subjected  them,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite, to  gi'eat  trials,  a  struggle  with  the  gloom  and  de- 
privations of  the  wilderness  ;  wars  with  a  savage  foe,  with 
the  French  Canadian  provinces,  and,  ultimately,  with  England, 
for  the  preservation  of  those  great  principles  of  liberty  they 
had  come  hither  to  gain.  But  a  still  greater  trial  awaited 
them.  Bound  up  with  the  new  institutions  they  had  estab- 
lished was  the  bane  of  slavery,  for  which  there  was  but  one 
antidote — early  and  systematic  efforts  for  its  entire  removal. 

Our  fathers  knew  the  evil.  They  had  proclaimed  it  in  re- 
monstrances to  the  throne  of  England  against  the  refusal  of 
the  colonial  governors  to  approve  of  laws  prohibiting  the  slave- 
trade.  They  protested  against  the  introduction  of  slaves,  as 
an  evil  of    most  alarming  nature,  and  which  might,  in  timCj 
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have  a  most  destructive  influence  on  the  security  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  and  the  measures  of  the  home  govern- 
ment, in  his  respect,  were,  by  one  of  the  leading  slave  states, 
in  her  first  constitution,  alleged  as  a  ground  of  separation  from 
England. 

J efferson  Knew  and  foretold  the  consequences  of  slavery,  and 
thought  he  saw  "  the  way  preparing,  under  the  auspices  of 
heaven,  for  its  quiet,  total  emancipation."  But,  imfortu- 
nately,  in  the  trial  assigned  to  test  our  appreciation  of  the 
boon  of  liberty  which  Providence  had  granted  to  us,  and  our 
sense  of  justice  and  integrity  as  a  people,  lue  failed,  and  the 
judgments  of  God  have  at  length  come  down  upon  us  as 
directly  as  though  they  had  been  previously  proclaimed  against 
us  from  some  Mount  Ebal,  as  the  certain  reward  of  crime. 

Had  our  fathers  of  the  Kevolution,  after  achieving  their  in- 
dependence and  establisliing  the  Constitution,  strenuously  ex- 
erted themselves  to  procure  tiie  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
it  would  long  since  have  been  terminated  ;  but  the  golden 
moment  of  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  difficulty  passed  away. 
The  institution  became  radically  fixed  upon  us,  until  its  own 
desperate  disease  threatens  to  become  its  cure,  amid  great 
calamities  wrought  upon  us  as  a  people. 

The  present  strife  comes  not  of  men's  asking.  There  is  an 
inquisition  for  blood  on  our  hands.  God  is  as  apparent  now 
in  history  as  when  he  released  his  own  people  with  an  out- 
stretched arm  and  great  judgments.  Is  it  not  in  vain,  then, 
for  us,  in  this  hour  of  our  calamity,  to  attempt  to  compound 
for  the  evils  of  slaveiy  ?  Can  we  propitiate  a  just  Providence 
by  so  doing  ?  Can  we  hope  for  peace  unless  we  put  the  ac- 
cursed thing  away  from  us  ? 

I  have  thus  completed  my  remarks  on  the  several  points 
proposed — the  effect  of  the  rebellion  on  slavery  in  ivar,  and 
tJfe  various  consider  at  io7is  hearing  on  the  question  of  peace  ; 
a  peace  ivhich  shall  be  a  final  solution,  and  rest  from  all  our 
difficulties. 

Permit  me  now  to  advert,  very  briefly,  to  one  or  two  objec- 
tions urged  to  the  views  I  have  advanced,  and  to  the  consist- 
ency of  advocating  them. 
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CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  MEASURES  PUT  FORTH  AGAINST  SLA- 
VERY IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  UNION. 

It  is  contended  to  be  unconstitutional  to  exert  the  power  of 
the  government  to  put  down  slavery.  I  concede  it  to  be  so, 
so  far  as  slavery  is  recognized  and  upheld  in  the  Constitution. 
But  when  slavefy  changes  the  form  under  which  only  it  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  Constitution,  and  becomes  reason,  and  slave- 
holders become  traitors,  then  I  say  we  may  constitutionally 
put  down  alike  both  the  treason  and  the  traitor. 

Slayery  has  been  perverted  from  its  original  position  in  this 
government.  It  is  now  arrayed  against  it  as  an  antagonistic 
force.  It  is  the  lifeblood  and  motive  power  of  the  rebellion. 
It  rears  its  snaky  folds,  and  strikes  its  poison  virus  directly  at 
■fehe  Constitution.  On  account  of  this  foul  attempt  it  has  be- 
come accursed  of  God  and  man,  and  the  person  who  fails  to 
strike  at  the  monster,  who  weeps  at  his  death  or  sympathizes 
at  his  fall,  greatly  misunderstands  his  position  if  he  thinks, 
by  so  doing,  he  maintains  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  or 
supports  the  principles  or  patriotism  of  its  founders. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

One  word  on  reconstruction.  The  shock  of  rebellion  has 
left  the  body  politic  of  our  state  governments,  which  have 
been  partially  recovered  to  us,  wounded,  shattered,  and  bleed- 
ing, at  the  best.  Time  must  be  granted  for  their  recovery. 
The  decayed,  gangrene  flesh  must  have  opportunity  to  slough 
off,  until,  through  the  agency  of  new  men,  or  at  least  of  men 
who  have  been  healed  from  the  leprosy  of  treason,  new  life 
shall  be  imparted,  and  such  states,  through  the  people  rep- 
resenting them,  may  once  more  resume  their  position  as 
bright  stars  in  the  Union,  redeemed,  emancipated,  and  disen- 
thralled. 

A  change  from  rebellion  to  loyalty,  from  the  hon-ors  of  war 
to  the  blessings  of  peace,  from  a  positioii  in  the  Confederacy 
to  one  in  this  blessed  Union,  prepared  for  Ihe  full  and  proper 
discharge  of  its  duties,  is  not  a  slight  matter  or  without  its 
difficulties.     Wise  measures  must  be  adapted  to  this  end, 
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securing  the  action  of  just  and  loyal  men.  Any  exception 
taken  to  the  necessary  and  essential  qualifications  required  to 
perfect  a  change  in  such  manner,  is  merely  an  exception  to 
those  laws  which  God  has  established  for  the  recovery  of  any 
broken  down,  wounded,  shattered,  yet  living  thing  of  his 
creation. 

CONSISTENCY    OF  UNION    MEN    SHOWN  ALIKE    IN  OPPOSITION 
TO  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  ULTRAISTS. 

The  charge  of  inconsistency  is  sometimes  made  against 
those  who  have  heretofore  opposed  abolition  disunionists,  but 
who  now  stand  arrayed  by  the  flag  of  their  country,  to,  strike 
down  rebellion,  though,  in  so  doing,  slavery  is  struck  down 
with  it. 

This  charge  is  made  by  so-called  peace  party  men.  Its  un- 
founded character  will  appear  from  a  moment's  examination, 
while  the  clearest  evidence  of  inconsistency  will  attach  to  those 
who  make  it. 

The  distinctive  character  of  true  democracy  has  been,  at 
all  times,  its  firm,  consistent,  devoted,  undying  love  to  the' 
Union.  It  was  this  attachment  that  caused  its  opposition,  in 
connection  with  that  of  all  true  Union  men,  to  that  phase  of 
political  abolitionism  that  sought  to  override  the  Constitution 
and  denounce  it  "as  a  league  with  hell,''  having  no  binding 
efi'ect  on  ihe  people.  That  caused  it  to  oppose  and  lament  the 
bitter  denunciations  fulminated  by  this  interest  against  the 
South,  as  tending  to  excite  hostility  and  jealousy,  and  ulti- 
mately to  react  in  sundering  the  ties  that  bind  us  together  as 
a  people.  All  true  conservative  men  deeply  regretted  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  among  us,  but  believed  the  destruction  ol 
the  Union  would  tend,  in  no  manner,  to  remove  the  evil,  but 
would  elevate  and  enthrone  it  in  an  independent  nationality 
along  our  borders,  fraught  with  incalculable  evil  to  us,  and 
removing  all  hope  of  freedom  for  ever  from  the  slave.  While 
under  the  Constitution,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
states,  it  was  hoped  peace  might  be  preserved,  until,  through 
the  ameliorating  influences  of  the  gospel,  and  a  better  ulti- 
mate civilization,  slavery  would  be  done  away. 
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From  these  views  true  Union  men  have  never  departed. 
But  the  same  love  of  the  Union  that  induced  them  to  oppose 
danger  from  this  source,  led  them  equally  to  oppose  danger  to 
the  Union  from  nullification,  secession,  and  every  other  uncon- 
stitutional and  disloyal  ultraism  of  the  South.  Their  con- 
sistency has  not  been  hounded  hy  any  sectional  limit.  Their 
eyes  have  been  fixed  on  the  broad  flag  of  the  nation,  and  the 
first  hand  raised  to  strike  it  down,  North  or  South,  has  been 
to  them  the  hand  of  an  enemy.  Death  to  treason,  come 
whence  it  may,  is  their  war-cry  ! 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  the  course  of  the  so- 
called  peace  party  men  ?  Have  they,  at  all  times,  held  an 
even  hand  against  the  disturbers  of  their  country's  peace  ? 
Have  they  looked  with  abhorrence  at  the  parricidal  course  ot 
those  men  who  have  severed  the  Union,  and  dashed  its  flag  to 
the  earth.  Let  them  answer  before  God  and  their  country. 
Especially  let  them  bring  no  charge  against  those  who  have 
been  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  for  the  Union,  and  who 
now  stand  banded  together,  with  all  true  friends  of  the  coun- 
try, to  put  down  a  godless  rebellion  ! 

I  trust  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  on  this  subject  is  be- 
ginning to  give  way,  and  that  justice,  patriotism,  and  love  of 
the  Union,  will  ere  long  be  in  the  ascendant,  so  that,  before 
another  birthday  of  the  Union  shall  come  round,  all  parties 
will  see  that  the  only  way  of  safety  is  to  inscribe  on  their  flag, 
— Uncompromising  opposition  to  the  rebellion  and  to  its  cause. 
If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  comparatively  immaterial  which  party 
triumphs,  provided  the  country  triumplis.  There  is  a  fearful 
responsibility  resting  upon  us  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  an  un- 
douhted  fact  that  with  a  united  North,  rebellion  would  at 
once  cease.    Disunion  here  now  is  its  only  reliance. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

May  we  not  hope,  also  that  our  brethren  of  the  South  may 
yet  see,  from  their  own  point  of  view  and  their  own  experi- 
ence, though  late,  the  ruin  they  have  brought  on  themselves 
and  the  country,  and  hasten  to  retrace  their  steps.    Their  in- 
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terestSj  as  well  as  ours,  plead  for  peace  ;  peace  established  on 
principles  that  will  insure  its  permanence. 

To  secure  this  end,  is  it  asking  too  much,  after  all  the  suf- 
ferings we  have  endured,  to  demand  a  release  of  slave  property, 
now  rendered  almost  worthless  by  their  own  acts,  and  around 
which  have  clustered  all  the  causes  of  dissension  between  us  ? 
Especially  is  it  asking  too  much,  if,  in  so  doing,  we  remit  all 
other  claim  of  indemnity,  and  remove,  at  the  same  time,  an 
evil,  which,  if  continued,  would  for  ever  hang  over  them  and 
us,  as  a  black  cloud  of  impending  doom  ?  Surely  these  ques- 
tions can  admit  of  but  one  answer  from  any  dispassionate 
mind.  Could  they  be  submitted  to  those  noble  patriots  who 
framed  our  Constitution,  they  would  meet  with  no  dissenting 
voice. 

Why,  then,  should  not  peace,  tendered  on  the  only  ground 
which  can  insure  its  permanence,  be  accepted  ?  The  outcry 
of  an  attempt  at  subjugation  will  hardly  stay  a  claim  believed 
to  be  alike  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties.  There  is  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  see  an  end  in  this 
matter,  and  put  down  a  rebellion  unexampled  in  the  baseness 
of  its  instigation  and  in  the  atrocity  of  its  progress  :  and  to 
put  it  down  in  a  manner  so  that  it  shall  not  arise  again  to 
harm  us.  When  the  evil  spuit  that  has  possessed  our  South- 
ern brethren  is  expelled  from  them,  and  they  are  once  more  m 
their  right  mind,  we  shall  have  no  farther  difficulty  with  them. 
But  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  contingency — no  smothered 
embers,  to  break  out  again  into  a  blaze — no  declaration  ot 
peace,  where  there  is  no  peace.  That  angelic  visitor  will  not 
be  permi'tted  to  come  to  us  in  such  a  questionable  shape  that 
we  shall  not  know  whether 

"  She  brings  us  air.s  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell !" 

The  «accursed  vampire  that  has  fed  on  the  blood  of  our  chil- 
dren. North  and  South,  will  not  be  allowed  to  rear  his  head 
again,  to  molest  any  future  generation  !  Onr  government, 
henceforth,  never  will  fulfill  its  high  destiny  until  it  shall  be 
indeed  free — the  hope  and  blessitig  of  all  nations  ;  tvithout 
treason  and  temptoiion  to  treason;  and  WITHOUT  A 
SLAVE ! 
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Untcr  aUen  $Han!en,  trelc^c  bie  ($opper()cab^  antuenben,  fte^t  oben  an  bie 
^c^au)3tung,  ber  ^rteg,  in  ben  tnir  t)cmi(fe(t  finb,  fci  t)on  ben  ^^boU^ 
tioniften"  ^crbeigefu()rt  n)orben.  ^Diefer  ©egenftanb  bebarf  ciner  ^lu^ein- 
anberfe^nng.  T^k  folgcnben  cinfad)en  Z^at\adjcn,  midjt  atte  nnter  ber 
5lbminiftration  t)on  3ameS  48  uc^  an  an  ftatt  fanbcn,  n?erbcn  bie 
©ad)c  Har  mac^en : 

!5:)ecember  10,  1860,  (glib^darolina  feccbirt. 

3anuav  8, 1861,  2}^ifiif)ippi  fcccbirt. 

^animr  16,  1861,  gloriba  fecebirt. 

3annar  19,  1861,  (Georgia  fecebirt 

Sanuar  31,  1861,  ^ouifiana  retjottirt. 

gebruar  1,  1861,  Zqa^  reDoUirt. 

gebruar  5, 1861,  5lrtanfa§  reooltirt. 

gcbruar  9,  1861,  ^efferfon  T)at)i«  tpirb  aU  ^rtifibent  ber  fUb^ 
lidjen  Sonfoberation  cingefe^t. 
9^un,  h)er  ^at  bie  ^Rebellion  gemac^t  ? 
Unb  nnter  tueld^em  £onig  ? 

@ine  Senifung  a«f  bie  '!i)cUmtntt. 

(56  njar  eine  ^dt,  in  ber  njenige  "iperfonen  im  9^orben  eine  anbere  5lm 
fid)t  fatten  ober  au^fprad)en,  al^  bie,  bag  bie  (Seceffioniften  ganj  aflein 
tabcln  feien  fitr  ben  ^rieg,  ber  ba«  Sanb  i)er^eert.  gaft  aWgemein,  ja 
felbft  t)on  ben  ©egnern  ber  5lbminiftration  Ujar  anerfannt,  bag  ber  ^rieg 
t)on  ber  ^Regierung  ber  S3ereinigten  ®taaten  nur  jur  ©elbftijert^eibigung 
unb  au§  nntjermciblidjer  9^ot^tt)enbig!eit  gefii^rt  ttjerbe.  !iDer  „(5incinnati 
(inquirer"  fagtc  nad)  ber  ^ef^iegung  Don  gort  (Sumter  :  „bie  ®c^u(b  bie* 
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fe^  33erget)cnS  rul^t  auf  ben  D^cbetlen  mtb  tarn  ijon  benfetben  nt^t  aBge* 
n)d(5t  tDerbeu."  (Spdter  branbmarfte  biefc§  ^(att  mit  glii^enbeu  Sorten 
al§  un^eittg  unb  t()ond)t  afle  3«niut^un(ien  t)on  33erfo^nung  unb  (5om* 
^romi^ ;  fagte  feincn  gefern :  „3n  bem  SBerfe  ber  2Btcberf)erfteflmig 
ber  Union  mii^t  Sl}x  end)  aUetn  anf  ba^  (Sd^ttierbt  uerlaffen — ®ragbufd)et 
f)aben  9ttd)t^  auSgeri^tet,  bie  ^tit  ift  nnn  gefommen,  e§  mit  ©teinen 
tierfndjin." 

3Bir  ()aben  \niebcr{)o(ten  9J?aIcn  biefc  5Irtifet  be6  „©nqnirer"  abge^ 
brncft,  inbem  toix  bie  I^atumg  i^rer  SSeroffentUc^nng  angabcn ;  bcren  5ln= 
t^enticitdt  ift  unbeftrttten  nnb  nnbeftreitbar.  ^arteigeift  aber  l)at  ba^ 
5lIIc^  gcdnbert.  aj^dnner,  bie  fid^  felbft  nid)t  fiir  33errdt^er  ober  in  irgenb 
ciner  SBeife  fiir  geinbe  i^re^  Sanbe^  fatten,  erftdren  nnn  tdgtid^,  ftltnbUc^, 
ber  ^rieg  fei  t)on  ben  5lboUttoniften  begonnen  njorben,  er  fei  t)om  Slnfang 
feinem  Sefen  nad)  nnconftitntionetl  nnb  in  einen  ^rieg  fiir  ben  9^eger  unt* 
gen)anbelt  njorben.  (Selbft  ber  ^^^©enator  5UIen  ge^t  nm^er  nnb  fragt, 
ob  e§  iiber^anpt  ^rieg  gegeben  ^aben  njiirbe,  tuenn  e§  feine  3(boUtiontften 
gdbe  unb  bie  bicffdpfigen  ^ntternnt^  jan^gen  bei  biefer  grage  nnb  n)iebcr* 
^oten  fie  ai^  ob  fie  ber  ^ern  ber  ganjen  8ad>e,  nnbeantinortbar,  unb 
bie  (Sntfd)eibung  ber  ganjen  ©treitfrage  fei.  ift  barum  an  ber  ^cit, 
auf  bie  !IJ)atfac^en,  auf  bie  :5)ofnmente  biefe^  ^ro^effe^  3uriicf3uge()cn. 

UeBet  bie  ^IntifMttliereisSlgittttion. 

(S«  ift  be^uptet  it)orben,  bie  5lntiff[aberei^5(gitation  in  biefem  i^anbe  fei 
bem  ©itben  nad^ttjeitig  gewefen,  nnb  ^abe  ben  (2f(at)enbefi^  befdjdbigt  nnb 
bae  3SoI!  be§  ©iibcn^  in  nnbe^errfdjbare  3Knt^  tJerfe^t.  §oren  tt»ir  ba§ 
3engni6,  n)e(d)e§  ber  ©liben  fetbft  iiber  biefen  ^nnft  abtegt! 

(9tuS  etncr  SUcbc  tes  ©enatori     a  m  m  o  n  b  tjon  (iub=(5arolina.   DftoBcr  24,  1858.) 

„Unb  njar  benn  bamat^  (1833)  bie  ()ffentn^e  ©timmnng  in  bem 
©iiben?  3Ka«^ington  ^atte  feine  ®f(at)en  frei  gegeben.  ^cfferfon  l^atte 
ba^  Si)ftem  mit  ^itterfeit  bennnjirt  unb  er  nnr  fonnte  fiir  beffen 
S3ernid)tung  get{)an.  llnfere  ^tai}«,  3}2arf^att^,  (^ranjforb^  unb  t)ie(e 
anbere  ^ert)orragenbe  ^JJ^dnner  be^  <Siiben^  traten  aU  35erfed)ter  be^  (5o(o* 
nifation^plane  anf.  !Die  uuDermeiblic^e  gotge  baoon  in  bem  ©iiben  ujar, 
bag  berfelbe  bie  <SfIat)erei  fiir  ein  Uebet,  eine  <Sc^tt)dd^e,  eine  Sc^mac^, — 
ja  fiir  cine  ©iinbe  ^iett  nnb  Dor  ber  T)i6fuffion  iiber  biefelbe  3uriidfi^ra(f. 
^r  bengte  fid)  feige  t)or  jeber  ^Dro^ung.  (5r  oerfndjte  fic^  ^u  rec^tfertigen 
unb  ju  entfc^utbigen,  inbem  er,  ber  Sa()r^eit  gemdg,  ge(tenb  mad)te,  bag 
(5ng(anb  ibm  bie  (Stoerei  anfgebrnngen  l^abe  unb  fo  ernjartetc  ber  (Siibep 
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in  %nxd)t  unb  mtt  ^itttxn  ba§  Zohtmxt^tii,  tuctd^ce  er  fur  imt)ermeibUt^ 
f)kit  

„9^un  benn,  e§  iDiirbc  je^t  fc^iper  fein  einen  ©ubidnber  gu  finben,  bem 
bag  @t)ftem  eine  ®en)tffen6(aft  tt)dre ;  ber  ntdjt  in  ber  3::^at  glanbtC;  bag 
cS  gleid)  t)ort^ei(f)aft  fitr  ben  §crrn  luie  fur  ben  @f(at)en  ift,  unb  bag  eg 
beibe  ^of)er  bringt ;  ber  eg  m(i)t  fur  eine  Quefle  beg  9?eid)t^umg,  ber  ©tdrfe, 
ber  9}?a(^t  !)telte ;  ber  nid)t  in  i^m  einen  ber  §auptpfei(er  unb  ber  (eitenben 
(Sinfliiffe  ber  mobernen  Siuilifation  erbUcfte ;  ber  nid)t  bereit  mdrc,  eg  urn 
jeben  ^reig  ju  er^alten.  ^Dieg  nmren  bic  gliidHd^en  gorgen  jencr  W)o\U 
tiong=^igfuffion  

„  SSd^renb  eineg  33ierte^ia^)r^nbertg  mx  bie  ©flaDerei  bem  ^oben  beg 
toiit^enben,  unbarm^ergigften  @turmeg  auggefej^t.  9^orben  unb  in 
Suropa  ptte  man  felbft  alle  ^ricg^furien  auf  ung  togtaffen  mogen.  Unb 
h)ic  fte(}t  eg  nun?  92un,  in  bemfelben  ^iertelja()r^unbert  ^attc  bie 
unferer  ®flat)en  fid)  Derbo|3))eIt  unb  ber  $reig  eineg  jeben  (Sftatjen  ift  me^r 
a(g  tjerbop)3e(t." 

(Stus  efncr  SRcbc  »on  5(.  <§.  <5 1  c  ^)  1^  c  n  5  »on  ©corgia,  Suit  1859,  als  bcrfcfbc,  toic  er 
felbjl  glaubtc,  im  33egriffc  mx,  fi(^  »om  bffentlic^en  £eben  jurucf jujicl^en.) 

,,%nd}  gef)ore  ic^  nid)t  gu  jenen,  UJeldje  glauben,  bag  toir  burd)  jene  5(gi= 
tation  irgenb  einen  ©djaben  gelittcn  Ijahm.  (5g  ift  ina^r,  njir  iraren  nid)t 
fterantmortUd)  fitr  biefetbc.  2Bir  tuaren  nidjt  bie  5lngreifer.  2Bir  (jan* 
betten  nur  jur  (Se(bftt)ert^eibigung.  Sir  njiefen  ben  5lngriff  ber  SBer^ 
Idumbuug  unb  ber  (Sd)md^ung  tnxd)  ^emeigfiiljrung,  33ernunft  unb  ^a^x^ 
l^eit  3urii(f.  Slber  njeit  entfernt,  bag  biefc  !Digfuffion  bie  ^"piti^tion  ber 
afrifanifd)en  ©flauerei  in  unferem  ©cbicte  gefcf)tt)ddjt  ober  unfidjcr  gemad)t 
^abe,  ^a(te  ic^  entfc^icben  bafiir,  bag  biefclbc  fie 
bebeutenb  geftdrft  unb  bcfeftigt  ()at  —  geftdrft  unb  be== 
fefttgt  nid)t  nur  in  ber  2)?einung,  in  ber  Uebcrgengung  unb  bem  ®ett)iffen 
ber  3Jicnfd)en,  fonbern  aud)  burd)  bie  |)anbtung  ber  ^Regierung." 

(9tu5  ber  Sftcbe  bes  «&errtt  3 » erf  on,  ^Senator  ans  ©corgfa,  ^December  5,  1860. 
*•  Congressional  Globe,"  ©ejfion  1860—61,  S^eil  I.,  »on  (£eite  10  an :) 

,^err  ?5rafibent, — 33 or  bem  4.  Tl'dx^,  Dor  ber  (Sinfel^ung  3<^reg  ^rd^ 
fibenten  ttjerben  gemig  fiinf  <Staaten,  wenn  nid)t  a6)t  aug  ber  Union  ge* 
fd^ieben  fein  unb  eine  Sonftitution  unb  eine  ^Regierung  fUr  fic^  gefc^affen 
^aben  

fprac^en  t)on  (^onceffioncn.  8ic  f^)ra^en  Don  ber  ^Ibfc^affimg  ber 
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©efe^c  fiir  perfonUd^e  grei^eit  at«  tjon  cmcm  3"9cftanbniffe  ©uuften 
be§  (Suben§.    (Sd)affcn  <Stc  bicfelben  aUc  morgen  ab  unb  bic  9iet)olutton 

h)irb  nid)t  aufge^aften  luerben  

„Hitd)  nel)incn  irir  gar  ntd)t  an,  ba^  §err  Lincoln  fid)  irgcnb  ciner  offe* 
ncn  §anblung  tntrb  fd)u(btg  madjen.  fw^^  meinen  3:l)ei(  fitrdjte  nic^t 
biefc  offcnen  §anb(ungen.  3d)  bin  aber  nic^t  gc[onnen,  biefclbcn  abju^ 
irartcn."  .... 

(5Iii§  bcr  9iebf  vjon  Slobcrt  !toomB§  in  bem  ©cnote  ber  35crcmtgtcn  Staaten,  !san.  7, 
1861.  "  Congress.  Globe,"  2;f|eil  I.  ^X&dtc  ©cjfion.  ©cc^S  unb  breif  tgfler  ^ongref . 
©eitc  267,  in  ber  brittcn  ©pdtc.) 

,,'^ie  Union  ift  anfgelbft.  '^a^  ift  anf  bem  Sege  biefer  T)cbatte  eine 
toHenbcte  ^^atfadjc,  wddjc  man  tDolji  in  (Srn)dgung  jn  gic^en  ^at.  (Siner 
unfcrer  iBnnbe^genoffen  bereit^  njader,  fii^n,  mut()ig  ber  offentlidjen 
@efat)r  fid)  an^gefel^t  nnb  er  ift  feincn  ^rilbern  nnr  barmn  t)orau§,  mil 
er  mit  grbf^erer  Seid)tig!eit  ^n  rafter  Ztjat  fc^reiten  fonntc.  !5)ie  groge 
9}tet)i1jeit  jener  iBruberftaaten  betradjtet  nnter  gleid^en  33cr{)d(tniffen,  feine 
<Sad)e  al^  bie  i()rige  unb  id)  rufe  3l)nen  {)ente  in  beren  9lamen  gu  :  „^i\ljvt 
@agunt  nic^t  an  !"  (5§  ift  nid)t  nur  beren  (Sadje,  e$  ift  eine  ©adje,  tpctdjc 
bie  (St^mpat^ie  t)on  3^^",  t)on  ^unbert  ll^aufenben  e()rbarer,  patriotifdjer 
9J2anncr  in  ben  9fcic^t==(Sf(atien=8taaten  ^at  nnb  beren  Unterftiitnuig  ni)aU 
ten  tDirb. 

„Qd)  wtxht  n\d)t  t)ie(  ^tit  fiir  bie  grage  t)erfd)ttienben,  lueldje  nieinem 
a^tbaren  grcunbe  {^m  (^rittenben)  fo  fe^r  iDid;tig  ju  fein  fdjeint—baS 
conftitutionette  dicdjt  eine§  <Staate§  an§  ber  Union  gu  fdjeiben.  5?ie((ei(^t 
ttjirb  er  etn)a§  an^finben,  bag  bie^  eine  t)oUenbcte  Z\)at\ad)t  ift.  ®ie 
^aben  bie  !i:rennnng  bereit§  im  ©iiben  fo  ^iemtic^  in  beibcr  Seife.  Siib* 
Carolina  gab  fie  -3()nen  regelmdgig  nac^  bem  gebifligtcn  ^tan.  (gie  er* 
l^atten  fie  eben  je^t  bort  nnten  (in  ©eorgia)  luie  id)  gtaubc,  nnregelmdgig, 
anf  nid^t  gefe^Udjem  SBege,  o^ne  regelmdgige  §)anb(ung.  ©ie  fbnnen  fie 
in  irgenb  einer  Seife  in  bie  §anb  ne^men.  ©ie  inerben  DJtdnner  finben, 
H)eld)e  beibe  mit  ben  Saffen  uert^eibigen." 

@g  tairb  Hicr  9JlaI  auf  bie  Slmerlfantft^e  f^a^ne  bar  bem 
Sombrttbement  ban  ^ovt  Sumter  gefi^affen. 

5Im  9.  3anuar  1861,  al^  t)on  Tloxx'i^  S^ianb  auf  ben  „(Star  of  tl)  • 
SBeft"  gefdjoffen  ttmrbe,  fie(  ber  erfte  feinblic^e  (Sdjug  auf  ein  (Sd)iff  unter 
bem  ®d)u^e  be§  Unions  banners  in  5lmerifanifd;em  ©eujdffer.    ^^n  mU 
c^em  ©eifte  bieS  gefc^a^  mirb  goIgenbeS  geigcn  : 
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(S(u§  cinctn  ^citortifcl  bcS  „(^f)axUston  ^txcux^,"  Sanuar  10, 1861. 

,,©ub=(5Qro(ina  l^at  nic{)t  gcgogert,  bem^eteibiger  ben  erften  (Sd^Iag  in'§ 
©eficfjt  gu  geben.  3D^ag  bie  9tegierung  ber  ^^ereinigten  ©taaten  nad^ 
liebenben  <Sd)(ag,  wddjtx  nod}  i^re  £)l)ren  faufen  mad^t,  l^oren  ober  juritcf* 
gcben;  er  ift  bie  golge  i^rer  etgencn  ^anbitenfii^nljett.  2Btr  tDiirben 
nid^t  fiir  9}Hnionen  bicfen  ©d)Iag  gurutfne^mcn !  (Sr 
^at  ein  l^albce  ^'a^r^uti  ber  t  Don  §o^n  unb  8c^ma^ung 

e  9  g  e  tt)  t  f  t !  (Siib^l^aronna  fann  h)ieber,  o^ne  (S^amrot{)e  fiir  feiue 
gcgeniDartige  (S^re,  ftotj  fein  auf  feinen  f)iftorifd)en  9xuf  unb  fcine  5l^nen. 
^crcitiJ  ^)at  ba§  ftolge  (Sc^o  feiner  tanone  bou  3)?aine  bt^  Xe^a^  burc^  jebc^J 
5Dorf  im  9^(orben  unb  l)inunter  bi^  ju  ben  ©enjdffcrn  bc^  (Sub^Seften^ 
n?icberge^aflt." 

C^w  (Sinbrucf,  ben  bie  auf  bent  „(BtaT  of  ti}c  ffleft"  Wcl^enbc  2(mcrifanifd)c  ma(i)k, 
witb  in  folgenbcr  2Bcifc  »on  bem  „6{)arle5ton  Courier"  ocm  10.  Sanuar  gefd)ilbert :) 

,,(5ine  ^uge(  njurbe  t)or  bem  ^ugfpriet  be§  T)ainpfer8  l^ingefanbt.  2)cr 
,,(Star of  t^c  2Beft"  entfaUctc  ba^  (Sterncnbanner.  (Bobalb  bie  gal)ne 
fid)  cntro  nte,  feuerte  ba^gort  gu  U)  t  cbcr  I)  o  Hen  2Jia(en." 

ber  dladjt  uon  ©onntag,  ben  13.  ^anuar  1861,  ujurben  bei  33icfS' 
burg  auf  bem  9}]iffiffippi  and)  anbcre  5Imerifantfd)e  (Sd)iffe  bie  ^^clfc^eibc 
bc«  9iebettenfeuer«.  5lrtiflerie  mar  ju  biefem  ^^ecfe  bal)in  gefanbt  njor» 
ben.  ^ie  3fitiJ"9(^n  t)on  33icf^burg  gaben  gur  ^cit  eine  praf)(enbe  (Bd)iU 
berung  biefcr  ^eleibigung  ber  Union,  au^  njeldjer  ber  @taat  fo  ebcn  burc^ 
bie  ^Seceffion^Jorbonnang  oom  9.  getreten  tuar. 

Uninittelbar  nad)  ber  Drganifation  ber  Df^egierung  ber  (Jonfoberation  gu 
SD^Jontgomcrl),  eriieg  ber  ginangminifter,  §err  DJ^emminger,  ^Sirculare, 
burc^  me(d)e  er  bie  QJ^aut^biireau'^^  bei  9ie(m'^  daubing  an  bem  30^iffif)i^^i 
unter^alb  be§  ®taate^  !ltennef|ee  errid)tcte,  ber  bamal^  nod)  nic^t  fecebirt 
l^atte.  ^r)iefe  (Eirculare  erfd)ienen  am  6.  gebruar  1861.  S\)^  S\\\)ait 
beiDeift  bie  ftiirmifc^c  (Site,  mit  inetdjer  bie  ikbeKen  ben  §anbe(  auf  bem 
S0liffiffip|3i  mit  5lbgaben  betegten. 

(J)et  brittc  %a\l  bc5  i^eucms  auf  5(mcrifanifd^c  <Bd}i^c  \virb  ijon  bem  „<£at5onna^  S^c^uMi* 
can"  »om2.5tugufil861  mitgct^cilt.) 

nS^^^  ^ugetn  njurben  gegen  ba§  ^Dampfboot  „®eorge'8  (Sreef"  tjon 
Baltimore  gefanbt." 

3m  Ji^aufe  ber  erften  SBodje  oon  Upxii  1861  n^urbe  im  |)afen  t)on 
^(jarte^ton  auf  eincn  (Sd)ooner  gefeucrt. 

(2)cr  „(5a»anna^  Sfte^ublican"  »om  5.  ^\)X\i  1861  fagt  untcr  Slnbetm :) 
„!SDerfeIbe  rt)urbe  t)on  OJ^orri^  Q^iax\\)  mit  einem  ^anonenfdjufe  begriigt. 
©ogleic^  jog  er  bie  UnionSfa^ne  auf,  aber  bicfe  ^emouftration  fd)ien  feine 
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genUgcTibc  ^tnttDort  auf  bic  5luffovberung.  SJJel^rcre  ^ugctn  njurben  in 
fctn  2:acfc(tDerf  gcfanbt;  etnc  bacon  ful^r  burd)  ba^  ^au^jtfegel  unb  ba« 

2)le  Serfo^ttunjSlttft  ier  fReJellen. 

Sir  gcben  ^ier  cincn  5lrti!e(  t)on  ben  §unbertcn,  hjel^e  in  ber  fiiblic^en 
^reffe  ^ur  3^it  at^  bic  D^dumnng  be^  gort  ©nmter  im  9^orben  befpriw^cn 
n)nrbe  unb  al§  man  ba  aflgemein  gtaubte,  e§  hjerbe  biefelbe  auf  ®runb 
„einer  militarif(f)en  92ot^n)enbigfeit"  ftattfinben. 

(5(u§  bem  „^ouj^on  [Xeroi]  «Patrict"  5(^ril  5, 1861.) 
,,!I)ic  9fJitterf^aft"  Ijat  triump^irt  unb  ber  S^orben  „fri§t  ^ot^." . . . 

©ie  ^aben  tot^  frejfen  unb  fic^  tjor  ber  ]^errfrf)enben  dlact  bee  ©iibcnS 
beugen  miiffen  unb  ^\d)t^  tjoxt  man  im  ^'Jorben  aU  beren  2ButI}gefcf)rei. 
S5on  ber  ^reffe,  au«  ben  Serf  flatten,  r)on  ber  tjer^ungernben  33o(emaffe; 
Don  ben  ruinirten  ^aufleuten,  au«  atten  ©tdnben  unb  ^(affen  fommt  ber 
$Ruf :  ©ebt  bie  gorte  auf ;  la^t  un^  tot^  freffen  unb  leben ;  (agt  un§ 
Ujieber  t)or  ber  I)d^ern  D^ace  be^  ©iiben^  nieberfatten  ;  tt)ir  inoCfen  leben. 
^Die  feigen  9Jli(Iionen  be§  9Zorben«  fagten  un^,  bag  n^ir  bie  Union  nidjt 
t)er(affen  fonntcn.  Sir  t^aten  e^  off  en  unb  fii^n  unb  bemlit^tg  anerfann* 
ten  fie  unfere  9iegierung  eine  9fiotl)n)enbigfeit.  (gie  jubeUen  fiir  iJ)r 
©terncnbanncr  unb  forberten  bie  ^itterf^af t "  l^erau^,  biefe^  Ijeilige 
©ijmbol  an^urltfjren.  Sir  ^ben  e^  ^erabgeriffen.  5ln  beffen  (Btdk  ^a* 
ben  tDir  ba§  banner  ber  (Sonfoberation  gefel^t.  Sir  {)aben  fie  ^eran^gc^ 
forbert  un^  p  be3n)ingen  unb  ben  @^impf  gu  a^nben  ;  iDir  {)aben  x^)xt  ge* 
ril^mten  ^riegS^aufen  auf  ba§  @c^Iarf)tfe(b  befc^ieben,  aber  t)on  ben  feigen 
§unben  ^ort  man  nur  ben  ©d^rei :  OJiilitarif^e  9Zot^n)tnbigfeit,  gebt  bie 
gorte  auf,  3ief)t  b^e  -Iruppen  guritcf.  Sir  mltm  ^ot^  freffen  unb  leben. 
©felcrregenb  ift  ber  ©ebanfe,  je  mit  eincm  fo(d)en  S3oIie  untcr  berfe(ben 
^Regierung  gelebt  ju  l^aben,  aber  freuen  h)ir  un«  iiber  bie  S^rennung  xmb 
bli(fen  it»ir  nac^  bem  @iiben. 

^Da§  3;;reiben  im  9?orben  ift  felbft  unferer  S^erac^tung  ni^t  ujurbig, 
nja^renb  Tlqxto  burc§  einen  (Sinfall  t)on  Zqa^  un^  einfabet  unfere  fritl^ere 
2^^atig!eit  trieber  aufgune^men. 

0Btl^t  ©cftnnung  bie  SUcbcllen  gcgen  bie  Unionsmattncr  bcutfd^cr  5Ibfunft  ^egett,  mil 
toii^n  Sloti^eit  unb  S3eracJ)tiing  bie  fiibtidjc  Strifloftatie  tjon  ber  beutfc^>en  0lace  fpridjt, 
mag  folgenber  5lu5jug  aus  bem  „5lnort)ine  9lcgifier,"  3uni  12,  1863,  jeigcn. 

„9^euerbinge  ^aben  irir  in  atten  (Sd)(ac^ten  unb  bei  alien  Don  ber  -55un* 
bee*(SaDanerie  gemati^ten  (Sinfatlen  gefunben,  bag  bic  grogc  3}^affc  bern^rb* 
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lichen  <SoIbaten  ou«  „!Dutci^tncn"  befte^t.  T)k  Don  gorrcft  gefatigcn  ge- 
nommenen  |3(Unbernbcn  ^Diebe,  xod^t  bie  §a(fte  ber  ^utfelen  unb  bcr 
Ul^ren  in  einem  iDu^enb  t)on  (SonntieS  in  5llabama  fta^Ien,  tooren  reinc 
^,^nt^men."  !^cr  S^attonalgeru^  ber  ,,:5)ntd)mcn/'  bicfer  dlaa  cben 
fo  eigent^iintlid)  tvk  ber,  n)e(c^er  beftanbig  an§  ben  an^gef^jannten  S^afen* 
ii)cf)ern  be§  S^eger^  ^um  §immel  em^jorfteigt,  ift  ebenfo  unDerfennbar  a(d 
ber  gonj  etgentpmtid)e  ©erncf)  eineg  ®tin!t^iere«,  einer  alten  "ipfetfe,  obcr 
eineS  JOagerbter'SatonS.  S3erbred^en,  ^iebftd^Ie  unb  (S^anbt^aten  an 
ben  grauen  be^  ©iiben^  t)erubt,  beseidf)nen  ftets  ben  $fab  bicfer  ftinfenbcn 
STrup^nfdrper  t)on  belebtem  (S  a  u  e  r !  r  o  u  t,  D^ofenfranj  felbft  ift  ein 
nnt)ermifd)ter  !l)ut^man,  er  ge^drt  ber  t)erflucf)ten  $Hace  an,  toeld^c  bag  un* 

enbHc^e  ©ebtet  be^  92orbn)eften^  iiberflut^ct  l^at  Sir  l^aben  nte^r 

5lc^tung  ttor  einem  5lct^iopier  in  ben  9?ei{)en  be^  norbUii)en  §eere6  a(§  Dor 
einem  ftinfenben  !Dutdjman,  bcrfein  benfbare^  ^ntcrcffe  in  biefer  9?cbe(Uon 

^abcn  fann  Sarnm  foUte  nid)t  jeber  gcfangeni 

i)nti:^man  ge^iingt  njerben?  SS}ir  njerben  fiinftig  a((e 
SSeigen,  rotid)t  in  S^egerregimentern  fommanbiren 
cr^cingen,  crfd)iegen  ober  auf  lOebeng^eit  einfper^ 
ren  unb  bie  ^^^eger  felbft  h)ieber  jn  (Sftaden  moc^en. 

a  «  i  ft  n  i  d)  t  3  u  J)  a  r  t.  9^iemanb  iDirb  ba§  (^egcnt^cit  bel^au))ten» 
SDBarum  foQten  toix  benn  nid)t  etnen  !Dut^man  ^fingen,  ber  M  iDcniger 
nnfere  ©t)mpat^ie  cerbient,  al^  (Sambo.  ;^ie  (ebenben  SDMffen  Don  ^ier, 
©auerfraut,  2:aba!  unb  faulem  ^dfe,  bie  ju  gng  unb  gu  ^ferb  ^(unbernb 
burc^  ben  (Eiiben  ftreifen,  follten  baju  bcnu^t  n)erbcn,  bie  (Sanbebcnen  unb 
oben  §itgetabt)dnge  Don  5Uabama,  >tenneffee  unb  ©eorgia  ju  biingen  .  . . 
(Sobalb  ein  ^Regiment  Don  !Du teamen  bie  5lefte  eine« 
filblid)enSSa(be«  fc^mii(ft,n)erben  ber  en  fiil^neSa* 
Dat(eri-eeinfd((e  in  ben  ©iiben  auf^oren....  ^Der  ^r(t? 
fibent  X)a\)iQ  brauc^t  nid)t  befonberS  befragt  ju  njerben  unb  mm  einer 
^jtilnbernben  ^anbe,  tt)ie  ber,  mld)c  gorreft  gefangen  nal^m,  ein  Unfatt  ju* 
ftogen  folite,  gtauben  Ujir  nic^t,  ba^  unfer  ^rdfibent  fe^r  drgerlid^  iDerbcn 
njitrbe." 

2)a§  Stttnter sgreignift. 

(3n  bcm  „(5^aricSton  (Souricr"  »om  4.  ^vxil  1861,  bcfinbet  fic!^  ber  53ert(^t  emcr 
Wctd)c  bcr  ©enatot  2B  i g f  a tl  Don  ItxaS  bei  einem  Stanbdjen  :^ielt.   ©enerol  JBcou* 
tegavb,  bcr  ®ou»erncur  ^icfens  unb  anbere  ^crfonen  bcjfctben  Sc^(agc5  toaxm  gegen* 
iodrtig.   IDer  tjicr  folgenbc       bcr  Sftebe  »on  SGBigfaH  brucft  »oUtommcn  ben  @ei(l  au5, 
toclc^cr  bamals  in  (StjarleSton  ^ertjt^te. 

„Dh  ^a\ox  5lnberfon  burd)  iBefc^iegung  ober  ^luei^ungerung  au§  bera 
gort  getricben  toerben  foO,  ift  nur  eine  grage  ber  ^tDcdmdgigfeit.  !lDic 
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(5^re  be3  ©ubcnS  Ujurbe  gercttet,  ale  man  auf  ba§  banner  bcr  33eremtg* 
ten  6taatcn  \d)o^  iinb  fie  Hetbt  fiir  immer  gerettet,  ba  bie  getnbe  nic^t 
gctragt  {)aben,  if)ve  (Srbitterung  itber  btefcn  <S(f)ug  an  ben  Za^  (egen." 

SD^oge  bcr  Sefer  jebcS  biefcr  ^Norte  m\)i  cmiigen,  benn  fie  miiffeu  in 
ber  ©rinnernng  (cbcn  !  SBigfatt  fagte  bie  2Ba()rl)eit  in  ^e:ug  anf  Slnber* 
fon'S  Sage.  (S^  njar  fiir  bie  fiiblic^c  (Eonfoberation  ,,(5ine  grage  ber 
3  tu  e  cf  m  d  6  i  g  f  e  it  /'  ob  fie  ben  SJ^ajor  5lnberfon  bnrd^  iBefc^iegnng 
ober  5(n§^ungcrnng  certreiben  fottten ;  nnb  bie  5lbfid)t  ber  ^efd)iegung 
toaXr  bie  ©renjftaaten  in  bie  fiibUdje  Sonfiiberation  ftitrjen.  !Diefe 
<Staaten  jogerten  ;  ^irginien  befonber^  ^ielt  gnriitf.  ^n  feiner  (5ont)en' 
tion  befanb  fic^  eine  Union^sSO^ajoritcit  nnb  bie  grennbe  ber  Union  be()anp* 
teten  entfc^Ioffen  i^re  ©tettung,  tro^  be«  l^cnlenben  ^obel^anfen^,  ber 
unter  ber  J^eitnng  t)on  3nbit)ibnen,  tt)ie  O.  ^enning^,  Sife  nnb  9?oger  51. 
^ri^or  nm  ba^  (5a))ito(  Don  33irginien  ^er  tobte  nnb  ben  grennben  ber  Union 
ben  Zo\)  bro^te. 

^rl^or  ft»ar  bama(§  im  (Jongreg  bcr  3?crtrcter  t)on  ^eter^Bnrg  (5Sa.) 
(5r  tarn  mit  einer  SJZiffion  t3on  (Seitcn  ber  33irginifc^en  (Seceffioniften  jn 
ben  nnter  Saffcn  fte^enbcn  @iib*(Iaro(incrn.  to  10.  5(pri(  1861  tarn  cr 
in  (5()arIcgtDn  an  nnb  Ijielt  am  5(benb  cine  9lebe,  n^cWjc  njCrtlic^  in  bem 
fM^axkUon  9JJercnri)"  ntitget^eilt  tDnrbe.  „Qd)  lam/'  fagte  er,  ,,nm 
(Siib^daroUna  ben  ^nSbrnd  meiner  unbegrenjten  ^an!bar!eit  gn  bringen. 
<So  \}od)  id)  and)  baffclbe  friiljcr  adjtetc,  fo  ^atte  id)  bod)  nie  tjor^er  ben 
(S^arafter  Don  <3iib*Sarolina  in  feiner  gan3en  ©roje  gctpitrbigt."  — 

„Qd)  ban!e  3^ncn,  meine  ^errcn,  gan^  bcfonber^  bafiir,  bag  ©ie  enblid^ 
biefe  oerfluc^te  Union,  beren  Corruption  un^  entgcgen  ftiuft,  bcren  ^^tjrannei 
afle  ©renjen  iiberfd)reitet,  t)crnid)tet  ]^abcn.  (^eifaO.)  ®ott  fei  :^anf,  enb* 
lic^  ^)at  fie  bcr  :53n^ftra^(  eine§  entriifteten  ^o\k^  Derfengt  nnb  jerriffen. 
(Santer  ^eifatl.)  ©ie  ift  nid)t  bto^  t)ernid)tet, — fonbern  and^  fiir  immcr. 
(3"t*wf :  ®te  t)aben  $Red;t!— nnb  ^eifaO.)  ©ie  ift,  iDie  bie  -^ibel  fagt, 
onf  ben  ^oben  gegoffene^  SBaffer,  ba^  nid^t  mel)r  anfgefcJjopft  mxhm 
fann.  (^eifatt.)  2Bie  l^ucifcr,  ber  (Bo\)n  be6  2J(orgen^,  ift  fie  gefallen, 
um  nie  mieber  anf^ufteljcn.  (5ln^aUcnber  ^eifafl.)  SB  a  §  m  i  ^  be* 
trifft,  fo  n)itrben  t)ergeben«  morgen  ^Ibral^am  2in^ 
co(n  nnb  §annibat  §ant(in  i^re  5lemter  niebertegen 
unb  mir  einen  iDcigen  ^ogen  papier  gebcn,  nm  bie 
^ebingnngen  ber  ^Riicffetjr  ^n  ber  geftorbenen 
Union  baranf  gn  fd;reiben;  id)  n)iirbemit33era^' 
tnng  bcren  5lnerbieten  jnriidipeifen. 

„^d)  forbcre  @ie  anf  unb  x\d)tc  gcn?iffermagen  bie  perfonti^e  ^itte  an 
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©tc,  tnfofern  c«  fi^  barum  ^anbe^,  un§  in  33irgmien  p  uutcrftii^en,  \^ 
forbere  @te  auf,  in  ^^rem  5lu«brucf  ber  offent(td)en  9}?etnung,  in  ber  !l)ar* 
legung  3f)rcr  offijieflen  ^bftcf)t  ben  (S^ebanfen  ber  ^econftruction  nic^t 
biUtgen.  (S5ie(e  ©timmen  mit  9f?acf)bru(f  „9?te !  9^ic !  unb  ^eifatt.)  3?eber^ 
ntann  fagt  in  S3irginten,  bag  man  tm  dugcrftcn  gafle  bie  ®a^c  be^  <Siiben§ 
gegen  bie  ^ntereffen  be«  9^orben§  aufne^men  tnerbe,  aber  im  ®et)eimen 
pftert  man  t)on  ^Reconftruftton  nnb  bon  ber  5^ot^n)enbigteit  in  ber  Union 
in  bleiben  mit  bem  ©ebanfen,  bie  Union,  bie  ©ie  t)ernic^tet  ^aben,  gtt 
rcconftruiren.  hit  it  (Sie,  mcine  §erren,  nel^men  (Bit 
jencn  Sentcn  biefe  3bce.  S3erfunben  Bit  ber  Selt,  bag  nnter 
feiner  ^ebingnng  ©iib-^arolina  }e  n^icbcr  in  eine  pontifd)e  33erbinbnng 
mit  ben  2lboUtioniften  t)on  ^^en^^Snglanb  treten  ttjirb.  (^eifafl  nnb  ®e^ 
f^rei :  ^ie !  9^ie !) 

„3)2iBtranen  (Sic  S3irginien  nicf)t.  Bo  gemig,  a(e  morgcn  bie  Sonne  ilber 
un§  anfget)en  n)irb,  n)irb  SSirginien  ein  SJ^itgticb  ber  fiibtidjcn  (Sonfabera^ 
tion  fein.  (^^eifad.)  Unb  ic^  \t)iii  Qfymx  fagcn,  meinc  §crren,  33ir* 
ginicn  in  njcniger  a(§  einer  (Stunbe  bei  eincr  (2I)ren)^bnrt)4l]^r  in  bie  ^on^ 
fbberation  bringen  tuirb. — Z  ^nenSie  einenSc^Iag!  (Stiirmi^ 
fc^er^eifatt.)  (Soba(b:^tnt  uergoffen  i  ft,  h)i  r  b  33ir  g 
n  i  e  n  g  e  m  e  i  n  f  a  f  t  ( i  e  ©  a  e  mit  f  e  i  n  e  n  ^  r  ii  b  e  r  n  b  e  6 
©itbenS  mac^cn.  (^eifatt.)    (S§  fann  unmoglicf)  anbcr«  ^anbetn." 

Bo  entlcbigte  fid)  ^rt)or  feiner  3)2iifion.  93?an  irirb  fid)  erinncrn,  bag 
SBigfatt,  ber  am  4.  bie  grage  ber  ^^^^(fn^figig^cit  an^fprad),  nnb  ^rt)or, 
ber  einen  Bdjiac^  tjertangte  nnb  :Q3(ut  forberte,  o.U  5lbjutanten  be^  ©eneral^ 
:55eaure'garb  bei  bem  2(ngriff  anf  gort  ©nmter  t()atig  n^arcn. 

9^ad)bem  befc^foffen  toar,  bag  >5n3e(fmagigfe{t  bie  3Sertreibnng  bc§  Wa^ 
j[or§  ^nberfon  aue  gort  (Snmter  bnrc^  cine  ^cfd)icgnng  unb  nidjt  burd^ 
Slu^^ungernng  t)er(ange,  bag  ein  Bdjla^  get^an  njcrben  miiffe,  nm  ba« 
atte  33irginien  au§  ber  Union  3n  bringen,  bag  ^hit  Dergoffen  trerben 
mliffe,  njurbe  9}?ajor  Slnberfon  aufgcforbcrt,  gort  Bimkv  gn  iibergebcn. 
(Sine  eigentpm(id)e,  ^od)ft  bebeutung-^ooHe  (^orrefponbeng  fanb  \tciit  5Im 
11.  %\ixii  1861,  11  U{)r  be«  SD^orgen^,  n)urbe  Don  ©enerat  ^eanregarb 
an  5lnberfon  folgenbe  SJJitt^eilung  gefanbt : 

Walox, — gotge  ber  3^nen  burd)  mcine  2(bjntanten,  bie  §crren  ($^cft* 
nut  unb  See  gemad)ten  miinblic^en  90^ittf)ei(ung  in  ^e^ug  anf  3^re  33or^ 
ratine  unb  ben  Umftanb,  bag  Bit  in  n^enigen  !tagen  au«gel)ungert  ttjerben 
njiirben,  tDcnn  nid^t  unfere  ^anonen  Bit  ^ufammenfc^offen,"— fc^tug  nun 
©encral  53eauregarb  dor,  bag  2lnberfon  angebc,  mnn  feine  33orrat^e  er* 
fd^opft  fein  mitrbcn,  unb  gab  t)or,  bag  ^hitoergiegcn  tjcrmeiben  gu  n^otten. 

SD^ajor  5lnberfon  erujieberte  am  12.  '^pxil  1861,  2  Uljr  30  3J?inuten 
SBotmittagg : 


f,  Scntt  \6)  mtt  ben  not^tgen  Xran^^jortmitteln  ucrfct)cn  iDcrbc,  njtU  \^ 
gort  (Sumter  am  25ormtttacjc  be§  15.  5l|3ri(  ramncn,  fafl§  id)  nid)t  t)or^er 
t)on  metner  9?egierung  binbenbe  ^efel)(e  ober  3"fit^^  i^eben^mitteln  er* 
l)aUen  ]^abe." 

5tuf  biefe  (JrHarung,  baj  er  bem  S5er]^ungern  na^e  fet,  uitb  binnen  brei 
S^agcn  ba^  gort  tuerbe  iibergebcn  miiffen,  er()iett  3)?ajor  5Inberfon  folgenbe 
5lntn)ort : 

2lprtl  12.,  1861,      U^r  3)2orgen«. 
SJ^ein  §err, — ^uf  ^cfe{)(  be§  ^rigabter=®enera(  ^eauregarb,  Sommam 
bonten  ber  proutforifdjen  (Strcitlrcifte  ber  ^onfoberirten  (Staaten,  ^ben 
h)ir  bie  (S^re,         an^ugetgen,  bag  berfetbe  in  etner  ©tunbe  ba§  geuer  Don 
feinen  ^atterien  auf  gort  (Sumter  eroffnen  n)irb. 
SCBir  ]^aben  bie  S^re,  k. 

3ame«  S^eftnut,ir.  (Ste^j^en  :iD.  See,  ^Ibjutanten. 
Unb  bemgemag  n)urbe  ba^  geuer  erbffnet. 


5la^^  ber  ©efc^ieftung  bon  ??ort  Sumter. 

3n  ber  9^ad)t  nnd)  ber  Uebergabe  Don  gort  (Sumter  'bx(k6:jii  man 
3effer[on  ^Daoi^  unb  feinem  ^abinete  gu  0}]outgomerl)  ein  <Stanbc^en,  unb 
ber  ^rieg^minifter,  %,  2Bal!er  Don  5Uabama,  fprad)  bie  fotgenben  be* 
fannten  Sorte : 

„9^iemanb  faun  fagen,  loo  ber  ^rteg,  ber  ^eute  bcgann,  enben  n)irb,  aber 
er  toolle  bie  SBeiffagung  au^fprec^en,  bag  bie  ga^ne,  n)eld)e  je^t  f)ier  flat* 
tert,  Dor  bm  1.  9}cai  auf  bem  !Dome  be§  ^a|)itol0  3U  Sa^^ington  toe^en 
wirb." 

^  !Diefe  Sorte  njurben  gefprod^en,  e^e  ber  '^riifibent  ber  S5ereinigten 
©taaten  irgenb  ein  en  %ii  ooUgogen  l^atte.  (5§  n^ar  eine  birefte  unb  offi^iefle 
:5)ro^ung,  bag  ba^  (Eapitol  ber  '35ereinigten  Staaten  Don  ben  9?ebcIIen  ge* 
nommen  n^erben  fotte.  3Bie  biefelbe  in  bem  D^ebetagebiete  aufgenommen 
lourbe,  hjerben  bie  folgenben  ^lu^^iige  auS  ^^^^i^i^G^J^  V^W        l^^^^^  ♦ 

(5(us  bem  ^SUt^^monb  (Snquircr,''  %x>x\\  13.,  1861.) 

„H(^tung,  greimitlige !— 9M)t0  ift  uja'^rfc^einlic^er,  atS  bag  ber  ^rSft* 
bent  !Daoi«  balb  ein  §eer  burd)  9^orb=(SaroUna  unb  33irginien  nac^  2Sa§* 
^ngton  fii^ren  loirb.  JDiejenigen  unferer  greitoilligen,  metc^e  beabfic^tigen, 
bet  fiibUd)en  ^Irmee  bei  il)rem  :^ur^marfd)  bur^  unfern  Staat  fic^  anju* 
fd^Uegen,  toiirben  gut  baran  tl^un,  fid)  augenblidUc^  3U  biefem  3^Decfe 
organifiren  unb  i^re  SBaffen,  Uniformen,  3J?unition  unb  2:ornifter  bercit 
^att^n." 
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(9(u5  bcr  ,;*nctt)=JDrlean5  ?pical)unc/'  18.) 

nT)k  erftc  golgc  ber  (Seceffion  t)on  SStrgtnien  irirb  btc  Slu^manbcrung 
Sincohi'S  mtb  fetne§  ^abineteS  fetn,  mit  Slflem,  iraS  er  in  btc  fic^ere  3la6}^ 
barfc^aft  t)on  ^'^^^^^^^"I'G  ^^^r  Sinctnnatt — t)ie(Icic^t  nac^  ^uffdo  ober 
^(euetanb  mitne^meu  fann/' 

(5tu§  bem  „Slli(^monb  Sraminer/'  St^jril  28.) 
ff'^k  border  gab  e§  in  bcm  S3o(f  ^a(b  fo  t)ie(  Sinftintmigfeit  ober  etn 
^e^ntcl  be§  (gifer§  in  ^cgug  auf  irgenb  einen  ©egcnftanb,  a(§  bie§  je^t 
ber  gaU  ift  fiir  bie  (Srobcrung  t)on  Sa^^ington.  ^on  ben  53ergeggipfe(n 
unb  ben  2;f)d(ern  bid  ^nr  OJieere^fiifte  crtdnt  ber  n)i(bc,  ftiirmifd)e  9iuf, 
2Bad()ington  urn  jeben  ^rcid  jn  ne^nien." 

(STuS  bcr  „®olb5feoro  [9?.  ©.]  STribunc/'  Sl^Jtil  24.) 

„Sir  erfa^ren,  bag  !Duncan  ^.  3J?c$Hac,  S§q.,  bcr  dcrgangene  ^ad)t  Ijkv 
anfam,  befonbcrn  :^efc()(  ^at,  ein  9xegimcnt  oon  9^orb=(Earo(ina  nac^  SaS^ 
l^ington  fiifjrcn.  ^adfelbc  ^at  fid)  bcreit  gn  f)alten,  nad)  48  (Stunben 
onf^ubred^en.  !Dicd  trermirHidjt  bie  S5?ortc  bed  ^riegdminifterd  Salfer 
SJJontgomert}  in  ^ejng  anf  bie  :^nnbed()an|)tftabt.  (5d  uerlegt  bie  8dj(ac^t* 
linie  t)on  bcm  Potomac  an  bie  ©renge  t)on  ^ennft){t)anien." 

(9Iu«  bem  „9(laleigt>  [!«.  6.]  etanbarb,"  9l^ril  24.) 

„9?orb=(iaro(ina  fi)nntc  jc^t  fcin  DoUcd  (Contingent  jnm  5lngriff  anf 
SBad^ington  fenbcn.  Unfere  ©tragen  toimmctn  oon  (^olbatcn  nnb  Dffi- 
gieren.  S23adi)ington  n)irb  ba(b  jn  l^cig  fein  fiir  21.  !2inco(n  nnb  feine  die- 
gierung.  92ovb^(SaroUna  ^t  fid)  andgefproc^en  nnb  loirb  feine  (Jrtlarnng 
in  oenoirf(id)cn  loiffcn." 

(S(u5  bcm  ;,(Sufala  Srvrc^"  [Sllabama],  $(^?ri(  25.) 

,,9D?it  bcm  nnab()angigcn  25irginien  auf  bcr  einen  (Seite  nnb  ben  (Secef^ 
fioniftcn  oon  30?art)(anb  (bie  o^ne  B^^^f^^  9Jicl}r()cit  bcr  ^coolfcrung 
finb)  auf  ber  anbern,  fottte  ed  jc^^  unferc  "ipolitif  fcin,  bie  -53unbcd^au)3tftabt 
gu  nef)men  unb  Lincoln  unb  fein  Cabinet  jn  ^ricgdgcfangcnen  jn  mac^en. 
§abcn  mv  erft  bie  §duptcr  ber  Oicgicrung  in  unfcrer  ®cmU,  fo  fonnen 
loir  bic  und  bcliebigcn  ^ebingungcn  oorfc^rciben  unb  oie((eid)t  einen  (angen, 
blutigen  ^ampf  oermeibcn." 

aSie  Sirgitttett  au8  ber  Union  geBrar^t  murte. 

Tlan  h)irb  fic^  erinnern,  bag,  nac^bem  ^rt)or'd  ©c^tag  ju  Parted* 
ton  gctl)an  ttjar, — jener  (Sc{)(ag,  bcr  33irgin{en  in  einer  ©tunbc  and  bcr 
Union  bringen  fottte, — bie  Sonoention,  \>nxd)  ben  $obe(  eingefdjilc^tert,  bte 
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©eceffion^orbonnans  annatjm,  tie  bcr  ^UHgung  bee  S5ot!e§  burcf)  bie  3Saf)(^ 
umc  untertporfen  tucrbcn  foHte.  !5)ann  luar  aiigenbHcflid)  ber  ^ian  bet 
^eccffioniften,  ben  tca^ren  Slu^brucf  be«  23olfen)iIIen«  unmoglt^  mac^en. 
(5in  ^rief  beS  ©enator^  OJJafou,  gef^rieben  (im  16. 9J2ai  2Btnd}efter  in 
35irgtnicn  unb  t)croffentIid)t  in  bem  ,,3Btnd)eftcr  3)irginian"  Dom  22.  2)2ai 
ent^dt  bad  gansc  (Soniplott.  !Der  :Q3rief  entpU,  tok  er  fagt,  bie  5lntft)ort 
auf  bie  tjiclfad^  an  t^n  gend)tete  ^^rage: 

„SSe(d^e  ©teHung  tDiirbc  S3irgintcn  etnncl^men,  njenn  bie  ©eceffion^* 
orbonnanj  bei  ben  betiorfte^enben  2Ba()(en  torn  33oIfe  tiertt)orfen  trerben 
foirte?" 

(Sr  fagte: 

.  ,,T)ie  (SeceffionSorbonnan^  ^at  ben  (Staat  and  ber  Union  genommen,  unb 
jinar  mit  alien  au§  bcr  Xrennung  entfpringenben  gotgen.  ^uv  geineinfc^aft- 
lichen  3Sert^eibigung  murbe  unntittlbar  nad^  bcr  5(nna^me  ber  (SeccffionS^ 
orbonnanj  t)Ort.  bcr  (Sonuention  im  S^^amen  bed  3Sotfcd  t)on  33irginien  ein 
3JliUtarbiinbni§  mit  ben  (^onfdberirten  (Staaten  bed  (Siibend  abgefd}(of]en, 
bcntgemaB  bie  (e^teren  t)erppic^tet  finb,  nnferem  (Btaak  gcgcn  einen  (Sinfatt 
t)on  ^eiten  ber  ^nnbcdrcgiernng  gu  §ii(fe  ju  eilen,  unb  \v\x  {)aben  nun  in 
33irginien  gu  §arperd  gerrt)  unb  p  5^orfo(f  bem  gemein|amen  geinbe 
gegeniiber  me^rere  ^Taufenbe  ber  tapferften  (gof)ne  t»on  <Siib=(IaroHna,  5((a- 
boma,  Souifiana,  ©eorgia  unb  9i)^iffiffippi." 

(gr  fa()rt  bann  fort,  bar3utl)un,  ha^  bliebe  ber  Staat  in  ber  Union,  biefe 
fiib(id)en  S^ruppcn  ben  ^cl)brben  ber  33ereinigten  (Staaten  audgeliefert 
njerben  mii^ten.  Unb  aid  Bd)in^  fiigt  er  ben  ganjen  Dperationdmobud 
ber  ©cceffioniften  Ijin^u:  • 

,,gragt  man  mm:  Sad  ^ben  bie  ju  t^un,  n^elc^e  i^rer  Uebcr^engung 
gemd^  ^irginien  nidjt  Don  ben  33eretntgtcn  ©taaten  (odrei^en  fonnen,  fo 
ift  bie  5lntn)ort  einf ad)  unb  beftimmt:  ^Die  ^^re  fcn)ol)(  aid  bie  "ipflidjt  oer* 
langt  t)on  if)nen  nidjt  iiber  biefe  grage  ab^uftimmen;  bleibenfiebiefcr 
Ueber^eugunggetreu,  fomUffenfieben(StaotDerIaffen, 

X)ie  angebUd)e  Mortage  ber  ©eceffiondorbonnanj  uor  bad  33o(f  mar  alfo 
nur  eine  ^omobie.  ^^er  ^obe(  t)on  9^i(^monb  unb  anbern  Drten  fe^te 
feinen  5^6  bad  „Sout)erdne  35o(f"  bed  „(Sout)erdnen  ©taated."  Senn 
ein  ^iirger  bie  (Seceffion  ni^t  mottte,  fo  f)atte  er  ben  ^taat  in  mla\\cn. 
^d  ftanb  i^m  nidit  frei,  bagegen  3U  ftimmen. 

2)ie  Jc^au^itete  2?erankrung  l>c8  ^ava^ttv^  be§  ^riegeg. 

!Dat)on  '^ort  ma:-:  jetjt  t)iet  fprec^en.  ^er  folgenbe  ©eneralbefet)!  bed 
©enerald  ^^cauregarb,  ber  me^r  aid  einen  ^tomt  mv  ber  (Sd)Iad)t  bei  ^utt 
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dim  eriaffen  tt»urbe,  frfiemt  bem  £rteg  einen  fi^Ummern  (^^arafter  gegeucn 
in  ^aben,  a(«  man  c§  irgenb  fdtbem  be^au^jtete: 

,,«§am5tquart{er  ju  SJteranbria.  > 
£ager  ^idtns,  3uni  5,  1861.  > 
„Siu  ru^tofer,  pnnctpienlofer  getnb  ift  in  unfer  l^aiib  eingef alien.  5lbra^ 
Ijam  Cincotn,  o^ne  5tc^tung  t)or  ben  moralifd^en,  gefej^Uc^en  unb  lonftitu* 
tioneflen  ©c^ranfen,  ^at  feine  ^IboIitionSbanben  in  nnferc  3)^ttte  gefanbt ; 
fie  morben  unb  fevfern  (Suere  2J^itburger  ein ;  fie  confiSciren  unb  gerftorcn 
^uern  ^efiti  unb  bege^en  anbere  ®en3a(ttl)aten,  ju  fcf)ani(o§,  fiir  ba6  menfc^- 
tic^e  ©efii^l  ^u  empcrcnb,  urn  aufge3al)(t  n)erben  gu  fonnen.  $Regeln 
einer  cioilifirten  £rieg§fii()rung  finb  aufgegeben  unb  burdj  i^re  §anb(ungen, 
ttjenn  nic^t  burc^  iljre  ga^nen,  Derfiinben  bie  geinbe,  bag  xl)v  (Bdjiadjtxn^ 
(autet:  ,©eute  unb  grauen.'  5l(Ie§,  bem  9}tanne  t^^euer  ift,  (Suerc  S^re, 
bie  ^urer  grauen  unb  Zodjtcv,  (Suer  33ermogen,  CEuer  Seben — finb  in  biefem 
ijer^cingnijjtiollen  ^amjjfe  auf«  @piel  gefc^t. 

(S.  2:.  ^eaur  cgar  b, 
(^ontmanb.  ^rigabier=®eneral 
Zlj.  3 0 r b  a n ,  at«  ®eneral^5lbiutant=5lififtent." 

:S)ie  bemofratifcf)c  ^artei,  fagt  man  un«  Iti^t,  ift  gcgen  ben  ^rieg  ,,n)egen 
fetned  ceranberten  (E{)araftere."  S^e  man  eth)a§  Don  ben  9?efo(utionen 
(5rittenben'd  ()orte,  crfdjicn  folgenber  ^aragrap^: 

(5tu5  bem  „!Dai)ton  (Sm^irc/'  5t^rit  15.,  1861.) 

„^!Der  „(5incinnati  (Commercial"  ocrlangt,  bag  Df)io  ouf  einmal  gel^m 
taufenb  DJ^ann  ftefle.  (5r  fagt,  bieS  fci  feine  ^arteifrage.  5lflerbing§  nic^t; 
ba^  ift  ba§  alte  ^^ofung^irort,  njenn  man  bie  iDemofratie  ausoerfaufen  xoiU. 
S«  n)irb  bem  „ Commercial"  oiel  ^tit  foften,  biefe 
ae^ntauf  enb  SOZann  ^uerl^alten.  Sir^offen,  bagjeber 
iDemofrat  in  ber  !^ egi^latur  fcft  gegen  (Sinen  ^DoHar 
unb  (Sinen  2}^ann  ftimmen  Ujirb.  Sir  fatten  mit  ber  §ert)or* 
rufung  biefeS  :53iirgerfriegeS  nid)t^  ^u  t^un,  unb  njir  beabfic^tigen  nic^t,  ben 
^ampf  ju  ubernet)men." 

^er  „T)at)ton  (Smpire"  mar  beim  (Srfd^einen  biefe§  ^aragra^^^en  bag 
§eimat^Sorgan  t)on  ^errn  S5aUanbigl)am.  ift  md)t  unma^rfcfjeinlic^, 
bag  er  biefen  ^Irtifel  fc^rieb.  (S§  fclieint  alfo,  bag  bie  3SatIanbig^am=X)emo* 
fraten  genau  toon  bem  8tanbpunft  „feinen  ^Sflam,  feinen  ^Dollar"  au«* 
gingen,  auf  bem  neutirf)  bie  'ipiatform  ber  „^eim(id^en  SSerrdtl^cr"  in  ^en* 
tndt}  aufgefteflt  ttjurbe. 

I'ol^al  leagues,  ®efeUf(J^aftcn,  cbcr  etnjelnc  ^erfoncn  fonnen  unfcre  ^uBIifattonen  jum 
^oOenprcife  crf|altcn,  wenn  fic  jid)  an  ba«  @rccuti»:(5ommittce,  cbcr  ^jerfdnlicl)  nacij  bent 
©cfcIU'c^aftslofal ,  9ho.  863  S3rcabtt)a^,  njenben,  tro  uber^aupt  jebc  Slusfunft  uber  bte 
©cjcUjdjaft  ert^ieilt  Wirb. 
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OUR  BUEDEN  AND  OUR  STRENGTH, 

OR  A 

COMPREHENSIVE  AND  POPULAR  EXAMINATION 
OF  THE 

DEBT  AISD  RESOURCES  OF  OUR  COUNTRY, 
PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE. 


Can  we  pay  our  present  and  prospective  National  Debt,  or 
even  the  interest  upon  it  ?  Can  we  bear  without  impoverish- 
ment as  a  people,  the  burden  of  our  present  or  future  necessary 
taxation  ?  These  are  questions  which  the  continuance  of  the 
war  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times  continually  call  up  in  the 
hearts,  if  they  do  not  prompt  to  utterance  upon  the  lips,  of  mul- 
titudes of  our  citizens. 

All  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  general  facts  respecting 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  our  country  and  its  wondrous 
development  in  wealth  and  resources  ;  but  few  have  been  enabled 
to  bring  the  subject  so  definitely  and  clearly  before  them  as  to 
draw  from  it  that  trust  and  encouragement  for  the  future,  which 
it  is  certainly  capable  of  affording.  Recognizing  this  fact,  it  has 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  good  and  timely  service  might  now  be 
rendered  to  the  country,  by  instituting  a  large  and  accurate  in- 
quiry concerning  our  national  ability — present  and  prospective — 
to  pay  our  maximum  future  debt,  interest  and  principal;  and 
rising  from  this  study,  with  the  highest  degree  of  encouragement, 
he  begs  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Ms  fellow-citizens  to  the 
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statistics  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  collect ;  hoping  thereby, 
that  the  faith  they  feel  in  our  ultimate  and  triumphant  success, 
may  be  made  the  stronger  ;  that  anxiety  and  fear  may  be,  in  a 
degree,  banished  from  their  hearts  ;  and  by  means  of  a  courage 
justly  entertained,  and  duties  consequently  well  performed,  they 
may  aid  in  reducing  the  fluctuations  of  the  currency  ;  may  sus- 
tain the  laborer  and  the  capitalist  in  their  right  relations  ;  may 
help  to  give  the  dollar  its  just  value  ;  to  labor  its  full  reward  ; 
and  by  seeing  that  the  production  of  national  wealth  is  still  ad- 
vancing with  giant  strides,  and  that  the  war  does  not  and  cannot 
retard  its  progress,  they  may  be  further  assured  that  the  credit 
and  honor  of  the  country  are  to  be  amply  and  perfectly  sus- 
tained. 

The  discussion  of  the  topics  involved  in  such  an  inquiry,  must, 
of  necessity,  be  mainly  statistical,  and  therefore  will  undoubtedly 
be  judged  by  some,  a  priori,  as  dry  and  uninteresting  ;  for  un- 
fortunately there  are  many  disciples,  in  all  countries,  of  the  old 
Pasha,  described  by  an  English  traveller,  who,  when  asked  to  lend 
his  authority  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  statistical  information, 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  joy  of  my  liver,  I  have  been  sixty  years  in  this 
province,  and  twenty  years  governor  of  this  town,  but  never  yet 
have  I  inquired  as  to  the  number  of  tiles  on  the  houses,  nor  what 
kind  of  dirt  the  people  take  away  in  their  carts.  Mashallah  !  life 
is  short,  let  us  enjoy  its  blessings  and  ask  no  questions."  If  there 
are  any  such,  perchance,  among  our  readers,  to  them  we  shall 
offer  no  apology,  but  enter  at  once  upon  our  subject. 

Previous  to  1861,  the  United  States  stood  before  the  world 
in  the  anomalous  position  of  a  great  nation,  with  substantially 
no  national  debt.  Having  since  conformed  in  this  respect  to 
the  usages  of  all  other  civilized  people,  it  is  desirable,  in  the 
outset  of  this  inquiry,  to  compare  our  debt  and  its  distribution 
per  capita  with  the  national  debt  of  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe.  For  this  comparison  we  assume  that  the  debt  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
June,  18  64,  was  about  $1,750,000,000,  will,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  amount  to  $3,000,000,000  (three  thousand  millions),  an 
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amount  wHch^  with  proper  annual  taxation,  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  exceeded.  The  various  figures  tabulated,  will  then  afford 
us  the  following  exhibit : 

Showing  the  present  and  prospective  dd)U  interest  and  population  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  present  debt,  interest  arid  population  of  Cheat  Britain^  France^  Austria, 
Italy ^  and  Holland. 


Public  Debt. 

Population. 

Annual 
Interest. 

Debt  to 
each  person. 

Av.  Interest 
to 

each  person. 

$1,750,000,000 

24,900,000 

$  75,000,000* 

$72,92 

$3.01 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  assumed  to  take 

3,000,000,000 

34,000,000 

180  000,000 

82.35 

5  35 

In  1870,  assuming  30  per  cent,  as  the  avenagc 

3,000,000,000 

40,960,000 

180,000,000 

73.26 

4.38t 

In  1880,  do.   

3,000,000,000 

53,235,000 

180,000,000 

66.34 

8.38 

3,000,000,000 

69,205,500 

180,000,000 

43.36 

2.60 

In  1900,  do.   

3,000,000.000 

89,964,150 

180,000,000 

33.34 

2.00 

3,915,000,000 

30,000,000 

127,564,000 

130  46 

425 

2,206,000,000 

37,000,000 

110,000,000 

59.65 

aoo 

1,263,000,000 

35,000,000 

36.10 

Italy,  1863  

764,000,000 

22,000,000 

34.73 

424  500,000 

3,600,000 

12,244,000 

117.00 

3.40 

It  would  thus  appear  from  the  above  table  (the  figures  and  esti- 
mates of  which  are,  it  is  believed,  entirely  reliable)  that  assuming 
the  actual  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  federal  fiscal  year, 
June,  1864,  to  be  $1,750,000,000,  the  apportionment  of  debt  to 
each  individual  of  the  loyal  States  would  be  $72.92,  and  of  the 
annual  interest  $3.01.  If  we  assume  further,  that  the  war  termi- 

*0f  the  debt  of  the  Loyal  States,  July  1st,  1864,  as  above  given  an  amount  at  least  equal  to 
$500,000,000  (existing  in  the  form  of  currency)  is  not  chargeable  with  interest, 
t  See  table  of  population  from  1790  to  1860,  which  follows. 

X  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  comparing  the  interest  account  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States  with 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  other  European  states,  that  the  rate  per  cent,  varies  greatly.  In  Great 
Britain  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  National  debt  does  not  exceed  Z\  per  cent.  In 
France  the  highest  Bite  paid  8  4^  per  cent,  while  much  of  the  French  debt  pays  a  rate  as  low 
M  3  per  cent 
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nates  at  or  before  the  close  of  1865,  and  that  the  national  debt  has 
reached  at  that  period  the  sum  of  $3,000,000,000,  then  the  debt 
for  the  population  of  the  restored  Union,  will  average  $82.35  for 
each  individual,  and  the  annual  interest  $5.35.  Supposing  the 
debt  to  remain  the  same,  {i.  e.,  $3,000,000,000)  and  the  popula- 
tion io  increase  in  the  ratio  of  only  30  per  cent,  for  each  decennial 
period,  the  table  shows  the  rapid  decrease  of  individual  liability 
for  debt  and  interest  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  present 
century. 

The  average  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  1860,  has  been  generally  assumed  by  statisticians,  to  have 
been  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  That  the  actual 
increase  has,  however,  been  always  in  excess  of  this  ratio  will  be 
seen  by  the  table  on  page  5,  in  which  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  given  for  each  decennial  period  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  and  also  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  during  the  same  period  ;  of  France 
since  the  year  1801  ;  and  of  Prussia  since  1816. 
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Showing  the  actual  and  percentage  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  Stattis  hy 
decades,  from  17 90  to  1860  ;  of  Great  Britain,  from  1793  to  1861 ;  of  France, 
from  1801  to  1861 ;  ajid  of  Prussia,  from  1816  to  1861. 


Year. 

Population. 

Increase  per  cent,  by  Decades. 

United  St&tes 

1790 

3,929,827 

Gr6£tt  Britsiin  •• 

1793 

14,500,000 

1800 

5,305,937 

Increase  35,02  per  cent. 

Great  Britain  

1800 

16,000,000 

"       10.34   *'  " 

1801 

27,349,000 

1C1A 

lolU 

Increase  36.43  per  cent. 

Great  Britain 

1812 

18,000,000 

12.50   *'  '* 

1816 

10,319,000 

Q  RQQ  1Q1 
y,DOO,  X.JL 

Increase  33.13  per  cent. 

1  Q09 

01  103  /19Q 

"       17.42   "  " 

1821 

30  1(61,000 

1822 

11,664,000 

18110 

1  0  C/'R  A'>0 

Increase  33.49  per  cent. 

1833 

OA  OtlA  700 

iS4.oU4,7  J.* 

"       14.60  " 

1831 

32,569,000 

1834 

13,038,000 

1840 

1  i,Uuy,40c5 

Increase  32.67  per  cent 

1841 

27,041,031 

"       11.35  " 

1841 

34,230,000 

1840 

14,051,000 

1850 

23,191,876 

Increase  35,87  per  cent. 

1850 

27,300,000 

"          .97   "  «• 

1851 

35,283,000 

1849 

16,296,000 

1860 

31,445,080 

Increase  35.59  per  cent 

1861 

29,334,788 

"          .70  " 

1861 

37,400,000 

1861 

18,491,000 

SUMMARY. 

United  States,  increase  in  70  years. . .  .700.41  per  cent,  i  France,  increase  in  60  years  37.00  per  c««>t. 

Great  Britain,      •»        68    "   102.30      "       I  Prussia,     "      ♦»  45   "    ....79.00  •* 


Having  thus  presented  an  exhibit  of  our  present  and  prospec- 
tive national  liabilities  (in  comparison  with  those  of  the  leading 
nations  of  Europe),  it  is  proper  next  to  consider  the  suhject  of 
our  national  assets,  and  to  inquire  as  to  what  are  the  resources 
on  which,  as  a  nation,  we  can  at  present  rely  to  meet  our  pecuni- 
ary indebtedness. 

The  officially  assessed  value  of  all  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  in  1860,  was  $16,159,000,000.  Of 
this  amount  there  was  credited  to  the  loyal  States  and  territo- 
ties  the  sum  of  $10,957,448,956  ;  and  to  the  disloyal,  $5,202,- 
167,500.  Large  as  this  valuation  seems,  it  was,  nevertheless,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  statisticians,  considerably  below  a  true 
estimate  ;  inasmuch  as  real  property,  in  actual  practice,  is  rarely 
valued,  for  census  returns  and  for  purposes  of  assessment,  at 
more  than  two  thirds  of  its  real  value,  while  large  amounts  of 
personal  property,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  concealed, 
escape  valuation  and  assessment  altogether.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  whole  United  States 
for  the  decennial  period  of  1850-60,  was  in  the  ratio  of  126.45 
per  cent.,  and  of  the  loyal  States  about  129  per  cent.  Sup- 
posing, for  the  sake  of  caution,  that  the  general  ratio  of  decen- 
nial increase  has  been  reduced  since  1860  from  126  to  100  per 
cent,  (the  reverse,  however,  being  probably  more  in  accordance 
with  the  truth),  then  the  value  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  loyal  States,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1864,  would 
be  about  $15,300,000,000. 

Supnosing  the  whole  of  the  property  to  be  distributed  equally 
per  capita  among  the  existing  population  of  24,900,000,  then  the 
apportionment  to  each  individual  would  be  $614.95. 

Supposing  the  rebellion  to  terminate  at  or  before  the  close  of 
1865,  the  population  of  the  restored  Union  (which  was  31,500,- 
000  in  I860)  to  be  34,000,000,  the  debt  $3,000,000,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  seceding 
States  to  be  somewhat  less  than  that  prior  to  1860  {i.  e.,  $5,000,- 
000,000),  then  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  whole  Union  would  be  about  $21,579,000,000,  the  average 
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wealth,  per  capita  $634.52  ;  the  average  debt^er  capita  $82,  and 
the  average  annual  interest  per  capita  5.35.  Large  though 
these  proportions  may  seem,  yet  applying  them,  practically,  we 
should  not  consider  the  case  of  an  individual  as  particularly  one 
for  commiseration,  whose  debts  and  liabilities  were  less  than 
one  seventh  of  his  available  assets,  and  if  not  the  individual,  then 
certainly  not  the  country,  restored,  renewed,  reinvigorated,  as  it 
must  be  with  the  termination  of  the  rebellion  and  extinguish- 
ment of  Slavery. 

But  as  the  payment  of  our  national  debt  is  not  a  necessity  of 
the  present,  but  of  the  future,  it  is  pertinent  next  to  inquire  as 
to  what  are  the  resources  which  the  future  will  be  able  to  com- 
mand for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  financial  burden  to  be  laid 
upon  it.  In  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  we  have  to  deal  with 
facts  and  figures  of  an  entirely  anomalous  character.  European 
history  furnishes  us  with  no  precedents  which  can  be  quoted  as 
either  examples  or  parallels.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  all 
human  history,  to  which  the  regular  increase  of  the  national 
wealth  of  this  country,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, can  be  likened.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  fact  of  our  won- 
derful national  history,  and  like  most  other  things  peculiarly 
American,  must  be  judged  of  by  our  own  standard  and  forecast- 
ed entirely  from  our  own  precedents.  Previous  to  the  year 
1840,  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  government  to  obtain,  by 
actual  investigation,  accurate  data  for  the  estimation  of  the 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  the  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  operations  of  the  nation.  Estimates, 
however,  have  been  made  by  several  statisticians,  from  various 
available  data,  of  the  national  valuation  of  the  five  decennial 
periods  anterior  to  1840,  which  are  believed  to  be  approxi- 
mately accurate  ;  and  since  1840  we  have  had  official  valuations 
of  the  property  of  the  Union  at  the  end  of  each  census  decade. 
All  of  these  valuations  are  known  to  be  defective  in  various 
particulars,  and  especially  prominent  among  these,  is  that  of 
under  valuation.  This,  although  a  matter  to  be  regretted,  has, 
however,  the  advantage  that  it  frees  an  exhibit  like  the  one  we 
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are  presentingj  from  all  suspicion  of  undue  overstatement.  The 
following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  country  and  its  de- 
cennial percentage  increase  ;  the  estimated  or  the  official  valua- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  country  for  each  decennial  period  since 
1791  ;  the  increased  decennial  percentage  value  ;  the  average 
property  to  each  person,  and  the  average  value  of  the  yearly 
national  product. 

■3?       IB  I_i  lEJ 

Showing  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  United  States  by  decades  from  1790  to 
1860 ;  population  of  the  loyal  States  in  18G4 ;  decennial  percentage  increase  of 
population  ;  decennial  percentage  increase  of  national  wealth  ;  average  property 
to  each  person  ;  average  annual  value  of  the  national  product. 


1  Year. 

Population. 

Value  of  real  and 
personal  property. 

Decennial  percentage 
increase  of  populat'n. 

Decennial  percentage 
increase  of  wealth. 

Average  property  to 
each  person. 

Average  annual 

value  of  the 
national  produ  ct. 

1790 

3,929,827 

(efltimated) 
$750,000,000 

$187,00 

$187,500,000 

^800 

5,305,937 

(estimated) 
1,072,000,000 

35.02  per  cent. 

43  per  cent. 

202.13 

300,000,000 

1810 

7,239,814 

(estimated) 
1,500,000,000 

36.43  pel  cent. 

39  per  cent. 

207.20 

420,000,000 

1820 

9,638,191 

{estimated) 
1,882,000,000 

33.13  per  cent. 

25.4  per  cent. 

195.00 

526,960,000 

■•830 

12,866,020 

(estimated) 
2,653,000,000 

33.49  per  cent. 

41  per  cent. 

206.00 

742,840,000 

i840 

17,069,453 

(official) 
3,764,000,000 

32.67  per  cent. 

41.7  per  cent. 

220.00 

1,063,135,000 

1850 

23,191,876 

(official) 
•7,135,780,000 

35.81  per  cent. 

89.6  per  cent. 

307.67 

2,004,000,000 

1860 

31,500,000 

(official) 
*16,159,000,000 

35.59  per  cent. 

126.42  per  cent. 

510.00 

3,804,000,000 

1864 

Loyal  Statea 
24,900,000 

(estimated) 
15,300,000,000 

(four  years 
\  12  per  cent. 

(  four  years 
(  40  per  cent. 

614.95 

4,018,000,000 

1865 

Reft'd  Union 
assumed 
34,000,000 

(estimated) 
21,574,000.000 

634.52 

5,713,500,000 

»  "  A  question  has  been  raised  in  some  quarters,  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  valuations  of  1S50  and 
1860,  in  embracing  in  the  valuation  of  1850  $961,000,000,  and  in  the  valuation  of  1860  $1,936,000,000, 
as  the  aase.«sed  value  of  slaves,  insisting  that  black  men  are  persons  and  not  property,  and  should  be 
regarded,  like  other  men,  only  as  producers  and  consumers.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  should  be 
admitted,  the  valuation  of  1850  would  bo  reduced  to  $6,174,780,000,  and  that  of  1860  to  $14,223,618,068, 
leaving  the  increase  in  the  decade  $8,048,825,840. 

The  advance,  even  if  reduced  to  $8,048,825,840,  is  an  increase  of  property  over  the  valuation  of  1860 
of  130  -per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  population  in  the  same  decade  was  but  35.59.   As  the  value  ol 


It  thus  appears  from  the  statistics  of  the  above  table,  that 
while  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  from  1850  to 
I860  in  tlie  large  ratio  of  35.5  per  cent,  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
increased  during  the  same  period  in  the  much  more  remarkable 
ratio  of  126.45  per  cent.  ;  or  from  $7,135,780,000  in  1850  to 
$16,159,616,000  in  1860  ;  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred millions  ($902,383,584)  per  annum.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod. Great  Btitain  experienced  an  increase  of  less  than  one  pel" 
cent,  in  population,  and  an  estimated  increase  of  national  wealth 
amounting  to  about  thirty -three  per  cent.  But  startling  and  un- 
precedented as  has  been  this  extraordinary  increase  of  our  national 
wealth,  one  needs  but  a  cursory  glance  at  the  details  to  feel  satis- 
fied that  the  exhibit  is  every  way  reliable  and  correct. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  wealth  of  the  State  of  Iowa  increased 
from  $23,714,000  in  1850,  to  $247,338,000  in  1860,  or  in  the  de- 
cennial ratio  of  nearly  943  per  cent.  California,  the  second  State 
in  respect  to  the  rapidity  of  growth  in  wealth  during  the  same 
decade,  increased  from  $22,161,000  in  1850,  to  $207,874,000  in 
1860,  or  nearly  838  per  cent.  ;  while  Wisconsin  increased  her  val- 
uation 550  per  cent.  ;  Illinois  467  per  cent.  ;  and  Michigan  330 
per  cent.  Nor  was  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  confined  to  the 
new  States  of  the  West  solely,  although  the  augmentation  there 
during  the  last  census  decade,  was  by  far  the  most  remarkable. 
Thus,  Connecticut  increased  her  wealth  from  $155,707,000  in 
1850,  to  $444,274,000  in  1860,  or  in  the  ratio  of  185  per  cent.  ; 
while  Ohio  added  to  her  wealth  the  value  of  $689,000,000,  or  138 
per  cent.  ;  and  Pennsylvania  $694,000,000,  or  about  96  per  cent. 
New  York,  though  adding  not  quite  71  per  cent,  to  her  wealth  of 
1^50,  yet  absolutely  augmented  it  by  $763,000,000  ;  a  sum  more 
than  $20,000,000  in  excess  of  three  times  the  value  of  the  wealth 
of  Iowa  ;  $200,000,000  more  than  has  been  acquired  by  South 
Carolina  since  her  existence  as  a  State  ;  and  exceeding  in  amount 


#lAve6  to  the  country  aa  laborers  is  obvlouBlr  not  affected  bv  transferring  them  from  the  schedule 
property  to  that  of  personB,  we  have  adopted  the  census  estimates  of  1850  and  1860  a<j  officially  given- 
In  the  future  the  country  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  the  gainer  in  wealth  by  the  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Southern  labore-a  from  a  state  <3  servitude  to  one  of  freedom.    This  point  will  be  cou- 
nVlered  hereafter. 
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-the  entire  wealth  of  any  other  State  in  1860,  with  the  exception 
of  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Virginia. 

The  two  States  which  increased  their  valuation  the  least  during 
the  decade  in  question,  were  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  yet  the 
former  added  to  her  wealth  33  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  42  per 
cent. ;  the  absolute  increase  in  Vermont  being  more  than  $30,- 
000,000  ;  and  the  absolute  increase  in  Massachusetts  $242,000,- 
000.  We  have,  therefore,  in  these  detailed  statements,  elements 
which  show  precisely  how  and  where  this  enormous  increase  of 
126.45  per  cent,  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation  from  1850  to  1860, 
was  effected. 

Supposing  now  the  war  to  close  at  or  before  the  end  of  1865^  " 
with  a  restoration  of  the  dominion  of  the  old  Union  ;  supposing 
also  the  wealth  of  the  loyal  States  to  have  increased  since 
1860  at  the  decennial  ratio  of  100  per  cent,  (an  under  rather 
than  an  over  estimate)  ;  and  the  valuation  of  the  disloyal  States  ' 
at  that  period  to  be  one  thousand  millions  less  than  in  1860  ; 
then  the  re-united  nation  will  start  anew  on  its  era  of  peace, 
with  a  capital  of  twenty  thousand  millions,  and  an  annual  in- 
carease  of  wealth  which  certainly  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  $2,000,000,000.*  This  sum,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
is  not  the  income  of  the  nation,  out  of  which  the  population  are 
to  pay  for  their  subsistence  and  their  luxuries,  but  the  profit 
over  and  above  our  expenses  as  a  nation  ;  or  in  other  words,  it 
is  an  actual  increase  of  capital — the  product  of  labor,  machinery 
and  commerce — which  is  to  be  annually  applied  to  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  country,  and  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  earning  more  wealth.  So  much,  then,  for  the  resources 
of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war,  or  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1865. 

Let  us  now  cautiously  prospect  the  resources  of  the  future, 
basing  our  estimates  on  the  teachings  of  the  present  and  the 
past.  For  this  purpose  we  assume  the  decennial  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  country  for  the  remainder  of  the  present 

•Adopting  the  ratio  of  increase  at  100  per  cent,  for  every  ten  years,  instead  oi 
126.45  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  increase  from  1850  to  1860. 
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century  (commencing  back  with  the  year  1860)  to  be  30  per 
cent.,  and  the  decennial  increase  of  our  national  wealth  to  be  100 
per  cent.  ;  and  from  these  data  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  we 
deduce  the  figures  of  the  following  table  : 


Yeaw. 

Population. 

National  Wealth. 

Average  property  to 
each  persou. 

Average  debt 
(assumed  at  $3,000,- 
000,000)  for  each 
person. 

I     Annual  interest 
per  capita. 

Percentage  of  debt 
to  property. 

Average  annual 
value  of  tha  national 
product ;  the  annual 
ratio  of  increase  as- 
eum  .'d  being  10  p.  c. 

1S60 

31,500,000 

$16,159,000,000 

$  510.00 

$3,804,000,000 

1865 

34,000,000 

21,574,000,000 

634.52 

$  82.35 

$5.35 

5,713,500,000 

1870 

40,950,000 

32,318,000,000 

789.00 

73.26 

4.38 

9.28 

7,608,000,000 

1880 

53,235,000 

64,630,)  10,000 

1214.00 

56.35 

3.38 

4.64 

15,216,000,000 

18S0 

69,205,500 

129,272,000,000 

1878.00 

43.43 

2.60 

2.32 

30,632,000,000 

1900 

89,964,150 

258,514,000,000 

2873.00 

33.34 

2.00 

1.16 

61,264,000,000 

In  the  above  table,  one  of  the  points  brought  out,  which  is 
most  worthy  of  interest  after  the  statement  of  the  enormous 
prospective  increase  of  our  national  wealth,  is  the  exhibit  of  the 
manner  in  which,  in  a  growing,  flourishing  state,  the  burden  of  a 
national  debt  decreases  relatively  to  the  burden  of  the  property 
which  must  pay  it.  This,  which  we  show  prospectively  in  the 
estimates  above  given  for  the  future,  is  also  strikingly  illustrated 
by  actual  facts  derived  from  the  financial  history  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Thus  in  forty- two  years,  from  1816  to  1858,  the  percent- 
age of  national  debt  to  national  wealth  fell  from  40  to  13  per 
cent.,  while  the  capital  of  the  debt  itself  was  reduced  less  tlian 
three  hundred  millions  on  $4,200,000,000  ;  or  the  burden  fell  as 
from  40  to  13,  while  the  debt  fell  only  as  from  40  to  37  ;  or  to 
put  the  case  in  a  stiU  stronger  light,  the  debt  of  1858,  which 
would  have  been  a  charge  of  37 ^  per  cent,  on  the  whole  private 
wealth  of  Great  Britain  in  1816,  was  only  13.4  per  cent,  on  the 
property  of  1858.* 

But  objections  will  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons. Surprised  at  the  apparently  incredible  results  deduced 
from  our  statistics  respecting  the  future,  they  will  urge  that  there 
Dr.  William  Elder.    National  Almanac,  1864. 
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must  be  some  mistake  in  the  ratios  and  estimates  we  have  as- 
sumed or  calculated  upon  ;  or  if  not  this,  then  that  we  have  no 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  the  future  of  our  country  is  to 
develop  itself,  as  respects  wealth  and  population,  in  anything  like 
the  ratios  of  the  past.  It  is  therefore  proper  before  proceeding 
further  in  our  inquiry,  to  review  in  a  degree  the  ground  we  have 
gone  over,  and  if  possible  detect  and  make  allowance  for  all  real 
or  pi-obable  errors. 

And  first,  as  regards  population.  The  ratio  of  decennial  in- 
crease from  1860  to  1900,  the  conclusion  of  the  present  century, 
we  have  assumed  at  30  per  cent.  Now  the  actual  increase  has  . 
not  fallen  to  so  low  a  ratio  as  this,  during  any  one  of  the  seven 
decades  that  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  1860.  During  the  three  most  unpromising  periods 
of  our  national  history,  viz.  :  the  decade  embracing  the  first  fed- 
eral administration,  when  order  was  being  restored  from  the 
previous  revolutionary  chaos ;  the  decade  of  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  when  the  Capitol  of  the  nation  was  taken  and 
burnt ;  and  the  decade  which  includes  the  disastrous  financial 
years  of  1837-38 — the  ratios  of  increase  were  respectively  35, 
33,  and  32.67  per  cent.  It  must,  therefore,  be  evident,  that  so 
far  as  all  inferences  from  the  past  are  concerned,  we  should  be 
justified  in  fixing  the  ratio  of  the  prospective  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  at  considerably  above  30  per  cent.  In 
the  official  report  of  the  eighth  census,  published  during  the 
present  year  (1864),  the  following  are  the  calculated  estimates  of 
the  population  of  the  country  for  the  remaining  four  decades  of 
the  present  century,  viz:  1870,  42,300,000;  1880,56,450,000; 
1890,  77,266,000 ;  1900,  100,355,000.  The  figures  we  have  as- 
sumed in  our  calculations  are  considerably  less  than  these  official 
estimates,  viz.:  1870,  40,950,000;  1880,  53,235,000;  1890, 
69,205,500;  1900,  89,964,150. 

Some  light  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  the  present  decade  is  con- 
cerned, may  also  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  re- 
cent statistics  of  emigration.    The  following  table  exhibits  the 
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amount  of  foreign  emigration  into  the  United  States  for  the 
forty  years  included  in  the  four  last  census  periods,  or  from  1820 
to  1860  : 


From  1820  to  1830   244,490 

1830  to  1840   552,000 

1840  to  1850  1,558,300 

"    1850  to  1860  2,707,624 


Total  5,062,414 


Being  a  yearly  average  of  126,560  for  the  last  forty  years,  and 
270,762  for  the  last  ten  years.  Immigration  reached  its  maxi- 
mum in  the  year  1854,  when  the  number  of  aliens  arriving  in 
this  country  was  reported  for  that  year  at  427,833.  Subsequent 
to  this  year,  foreign  immigration  rapidly  diminished,  viz.  :  to 
200,000  in  1855  ;  200,000  in  1856  ;  251,000  in  1857  ;  123,000 
in  1858  ;  and  121,000  in  1859.  Since  then,  notwithstanding 
the  breaking  out  and  continuance  of  our  domestic  troubles,  immi- 
gration has  commenced  to  How  upon  us  in  rapidly  increasing 
proportion,  viz.  :  153,640  in  1860  ;  120,000  (estimated)  in  1862  ; 
182,000  in  1863  ;  while,  for  the  present  year,  the  number  will 
probably  reach,  if  not  exceed,  300,000  ;  the  average  arrivals 
ior  May  and  June  being  reported  at  about  a  thousand  per  day^ 
With  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  opening  up  of  opportunities 
for  profitable  mining  upon  the  Pacific,  of  cotton  cultivation  in 
the  South,  and  of  employment  at  large  wages  in  the  various 
manufacturing  cstablisliments  that  are  sure  to  originate  or  in- 
crease under  a  permanent  protective  tariff,  immigration  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  flow  upon  us  in  a  rapidly  augmenting 
ratio.  So  far,  then,  as  our  increase  of  population  is  dependent 
upon  tliis  agency,  we  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  believing 
that  the  decennial  increase  will  not  be  less  than  the  figures  as- 
Humed,  viz.  :  30  per  cent. 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  prospective  in- 
crease of  our  national  wealth.  The  great  facts  developed  by 
the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1840-50,  and  of  1850-60,  are  the 
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very  remarkable  ratios,  according  to  which  the  increase  of  our 
national  wealth  progresses.  These  ratios  constitute,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  basis  on  which  our  estimates  of  the  future  augmen- 
tation of  national  values  are  founded  ;  and  the  direct  point  of 
inquiry  next  before  us  is,  are  we  justified  in  assuming  them  as 
standards  of  comparison  ?  or,  in  other  words,  have  we  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  future  of  the  country,  as  respects 
the  development  of  its  resources  and  the  increase  of  its  wealth, 
is  to  be,  even  approximately,  like  the  experience  of  the  past  ? 

Large  as  was  the  official  valuation  of  the  national  wealth, 
and  the  decennial  ratio  of  increase,  as  returned  by  the  census  of 
1860,  there  is,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  abundant  and  con- 
clusive evidence  in  j)roof,  that  the  estimates  were  considerably 
lower  than  the  actual.  In  illustration  of  this  assertion,  we  sub- 
mit a  few  statements,  easily  capable  of  verification,  relative  to 
the  estimated  and  the  actual  wealth  of  portions  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  We  have  selected  this  State  simply  because  the 
documents  embodying  the  facts  in  question  were  readily  accessi- 
ble to  us  ;  and  not  because  we  have  any  reason  for  inferring 
that  the  valuation  of  New  York  was  more  exceptionable  than 
that  of  any  other  State. 

Thus  :  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  State  Assessors,  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  January  12th,  1863,  that 
the  amount  of  personal  property  belonging  to  citizens  of  New 
York,  insured  December  12th,  1860,  in  the  various  insurance 
companies  belonging  to,  or  doing  business  in  the  State,  was 
$1,471,000^000,  a  sum  considerably  greater  than  the  valuation 
of  all  the  real  and  personal  property  assessed  by  the  State  during 
the  year  1861  ;  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  millions  ($1,138- 
000,000)  in  excess  of  the  official  valuation  of  all  the  pers  onal 
property  of  the  State  for  the  year  1863. 

Again  :  The  value  of  all  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
city  of  Troy,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  returned  to  and 
adopted  by  the  State  and  county  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
assessment  in  the  year  863,  was  a  little  less  than  $14,000,000. 
In  May,  1862,  a  fire  occurred  in  this  city,  which  was  estimated 


to  have  destroyed  from  one  lifteenth  to  one  twentieth  of  the 
property  of  the  entire  city.  The  money  value  of  the  property 
actually  destroyed  was  officially  estimated  hy  the  Fire  Commis- 
sioners at  $2,724,000  (an  amount  exceeding  one  half  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  all  the  personal  property  of  the  city)  ; 
on  this  an  insurance  was  paid  of  $1,396,000,  an  amount 
equivalent  to  one  tenth  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  the  property 
of  the  city.  If  we  now  assume,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  do, 
that  the  valuation  hy  the  Fire  Commissioners  of  the  property 
destroyed  was  correct,  and  that  this  amount  represented  as  much 
as  one  tenth,  instead  of  one  fifteenth,  of  all  municipal  values, 
then  the  correct  valuation  of  the  entire  city  in  1863 — maldng 
due  allowance  for  the  losses  over  and  ahove  the  insurance — 
would  he,  instead  of  $14,000,000,  $25,912,000.  To  this  must 
further  be  added  the  valuation  of  the  land  within  the  city  limits, 
as  the  value  of  this  within  the  hunit  district  was  not  impaired 
by  the  fire,  and  consequently  was  not  included  in  the  estimate 
of  the  losses  returned  by  the  Commissioners.  It  is  thus  evident, 
that  the  official  valuation  of  the  property  of  one  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  State  and  country  did  not,  at  its  maximum, 
approximate  within  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  true  and  actual  valua- 
tion. 

But  this  excessive  under-valuation  of  property  in  official  esti- 
mates is  not,  however,  limited  to  large  cities  ;  it  extends  equally 
to  the  small,  country,  agricultural  towns  and  districts.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  we  have  selected,  at  random,  for  examina- 
tion, from  the  latest  available  official  document  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  returns  of  the  town  of  Hoosic,  a  thriving 
agricultural,  and  to  some  extent,  manufacturing  town,  in  the 
northeast  part  of  Rensselaer  County,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  population  of  this  town,  by  the  census  of  1860,  was  4,446. 
The  value  of  all  the  personal  property  of  the  town,  as  returned 
by  the  county  assessors  for  1863,  was  $188,412.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  correctness  of  these  figures,  we  propose  now 
to  institute  an  independent  inquiry  respecting  the  valuation  ot 
the  personal  property  of  this  town,  deriving  our  data  for  tKis' 
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purpose  from  official  documents  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion equally  open  to  the  public,  and,  at  the  same  time,  premising 
that  the  writer  has  never  visited  the  town  in  question,  and  does 
not  enjoy  a  personal  acquaintance  with  any  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

We  find,  first,  by  referring  to  the  tables  of  the  last  New  York 
State  census,  that  the  number  of  sheep  returned  as  belonging  to 
the  town  of  Hoosic,  was  22,394,  of  fleeces  25,800,  and  a  yearly 
product  of  wool  amounting  to  85,519  lbs.  Estimating  the 
wool  at  50  cents  per  pound,  and  the  sheep  after  shearing  at  $2.50 
per  head,  we  have  then  of  personal  property  in  the  items  of 
sheep  and  wool  alone,  a  valuation  of  $98,729,  or  more  than  one 
half  of  the  officially-returned  value  of  all  the  personal  property 
of  the  town.  But  in  addition  to  the  sheep  and  wool,  there  was 
also  returned  as  belonging  to  the  town  for  the  census  year,  the 
following  other  items,  which  are  regarded  in  valuations  as  per- 
sonal property,  to  wit :  863  horses  ;  2,600  swine  ;  1,700  head 
of  cattle  ;  agricultural  tools  and  implements  to  the  value  of  $46,- 
600  ;  and  of  farm  produce,  69,000  lbs.  of  butter  ;  36,000  lbs. 
of  cheese  ;  6,500  tons  of  hay  ;  63,000  bushels  of  oats  ;  5,000 
bushels  of  wheat  ;  13,000  bushels  of  rye  ;  6,900  bushels  of  bar- 
ley ;  4,300  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  52,000  bushels  of  corn  ; 
33,000  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  266,000  lbs.  lint  of  flax  ;  8,300 
bushels  of  flaxseed  ;  5,600  bushels  of  apples  ;  3,000  lbs.  of 
honey  ;  while  the  annual  value  of  poultry  and  eggs  sold  was 
returned  as  upwards  of  $6,000.  The  town  also  contains  one  of 
the  largest  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements  in  the  coun- 
try ;  an  extensive  cotton-mill,  a  woollen-mill,  paper-mill,  iron- 
foundry,  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  &c.,  &c.  ;  in  all,  representing 
personal  property  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $200,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  we  have  also  obtained  from  gentlemen,  whose 
opportunities  for  forming  a  judgment  have  been  good,  an  esti- 
mate, that  the  value  of  stocks  (Grovernment,  State,  manufactur- 
ing and  bank),  and  other  interest-bearing  securities,  held  by  tho 
inhabitants  of  this  town,  could  not,  at  any  time  within  the  last 
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five  years,  liave  less  than  a  valuation  of  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If  now  to  the  iteros 
thus  enumerated  we  allow  a  fair  amount  for  certain  non-enu- 
merated articles,  whose  valuation  is  always  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
—such  as  household  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  small  stocks  of 
merchandise,  jewelry,  watches,  carriages  and  the  like — we  think 
ffe  are  fully  wan-anted  in  assuming  that,  at  the  time  the  personal 
property  of  the  town  of  Hoosic  was  estimated  by  the  State  offi- 
•iials  at  $188,412,  its  actual  and  real  value  could  not  have  ]>een 
less  than  $800,000,  and,  in  all  probability,  was  in  excess  of  a 
'nUlion. 

Now  whether  we  are  justified  in  inferring,  from  the  above  facts 
and  statistics,  that  a  discrepancy  between  the  real  and  appraised 
value  of  property,  equal  to  that  which,  we  think,  we  have  shown 
to  exist  in  the  State  of  New  York,  applies  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, may  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  we;therefore  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  our  readers.  But  this  much,  we  affirm,  can  most 
unquestionably  be  asserted,  viz. :  that  wherever  the  judgment  of 
competent  appraisers  can  be  obtained,  respecting  the  valuation 
of  the  real  or  personal  property  of  any  town,  city,  or  district,  in 
any  State,  such  estimata^  will  be  found  to  exceed  by  at  least  30 
per  cent.,  any  coincident  valuation  ofiicially  made,  for  census  or 
assessment  purposes. 

The  conclusions  to  wliich  our  investigations  therefore  lead  us 
are,  that  the  national  valuation  of  sixteen  thousand  millions  in 
1860,  and  the  decennial  increase  of  126  per  cent,  (remarkable 
as  these  results  truly  are),  must  have  been  really  much  less  than 
the  actual  and  true  values  and  their  augmenting  ratio.  And  we 
thinli,  furthermore,  that  the  facts  waiTant  us  in  believing,  that 
the  total  wealth  of  the  country  was,  in  1860,  upward  of  twenty 
thousand  millions,  and  the  decennial  ratio  of  increase  nearer  150 
than  126  per  cent. 

The  rasults  of  the  past,  then,  as  we  have  stated  them  in  our 
tables  and  estimates,  do  not  therefore  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  we 
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come  next  to  the  task  of  examining  the  nature  of  the  increase  of 
our  wealth  and  population  from  1860  to  the  present  time. 

The  decennial  ratio  of  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  loyal 
States,  we  assumed  to  have  diminished  since  1860,  inconsequence 
of  the  war,  from  129  per  cent,  (the  census  estimate)  to  100  per 
cent.,  and  we  have  also  adopted  these  latter  figures  as  the  pros- 
pective ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country 
for  the  remaining  decades  of  the  present  century.  As  no  official 
valuations  (National  or  State)  have  been  made  since  1860,  the 
stoie  of  facts  from  which  we  can  draw,  to  fortify  our  assumptions 
respecting  the  progress  of  the  last  four  years  and  of  the  future, 
must  be  necessarily  limited.  The  few  that  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand, are,  however,  interesting  and  highly  significant. 

The  returns  of  the  various  "joint-stock  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies" of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  made  to  the  State  Insu- 
rance Bureau,  show  an  increase  in  the  property  insured  against 
fire  during  the  year  1862,  of  $173,000,000  over  the  amount  in- 
sured in  the  same  companies  in  1861  ;  and  an  increase  of  360,- 
000,000  for  the  year  1863,  over  the  amount  insured  in  1862, 
The  returns  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  in  Massachusetts 
also  show  an  increase  of  $29,800,000  in  the  amount  of  risks  taken 
in  1862,  over  those  taken  in  1861.  We  are  well  aware  that  any 
deductions  which  can  be  drawn  from  these  statistics  must  be  veiy 
indefinite  ;  yet  they  nevertheless  truly  indicate  a  great  progres- 
sive  increase  of  wealth  in  the  country  during  a  most  extensive 
and  expensive  war. 

The  returns  of  Savings  Banks,  in  the  few  States  where  an- 
nual and  accurate  reports  are  officially  published,  furnish  us, 
however,  with  more  definite  information  respecting  the  recent 
increase  of  public  wealth  ;  and  especially  of  the  material  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes.  Thus,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
tlie  deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  increased  from  1858  to  1861 
(inclusive)  as  follows  : 


1858 
1859 


$41,472,000 
48,194,000 


1860. 
X861. 


$58,178,000 
67,440,000 
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In  1857,  the  total  deposits  in  all  the  Savings  Banks  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (the  United  Kingdom)  amounted  to  £37,- 
000,000  ($185,000,000).  In  1857,  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  estimated  to  have  been  about  29,000,000,  while 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1861,  was  probably  about 
4,000,000.  The  latter,  therefore,  with  a  population  in  1861  a 
little  less  than  one  seventh  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  1857  had 
more  than  a  third  as  large  deposits  in  her  Savings  Banks  ;  a  most 
striking  commentary  on  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  laboring- 
classes  of  the  two  countries. 

The  returns  of  the  Savings  Banks  of  Massachusetts  are  more 
complete  than  those  of  New  York,  and  are  consequently  more 
interesting.  Thus,  taking  the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860,  the 
deposits  in  this  State  increased  231  per  cent.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod the  population  of  the  State  increased  about  24  per  cent.  ; 
the  total  valuation,  about  50  per  cent.  ;  and  the  bank  capital  (the 
means  required  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  State),  about  75 
per  cent.  The  accumulation  of  industrial  savings,  therefore,  ex- 
ceeded all  the  other  ratios  of  State  development  in  the  above- 
mentioned  period.'"'  The  deposits  from  1860  to  1863  (inclusive) 
have  been  as  follows  : 

1860  $45,054,000  1862  $50,403,000 

1861   44,785,000  1863   56,883,000 

Keturns  from  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut,  also  show  a  similar  progressive  increase  of  de- 
posits during  the  last  few  years  in  their  respective  Savings  Banks  ; 
and  the  same  is  also  probably  true  of  the  Savings  Banks  of  most 
of  the  other  loyal  States,  although,  from  the  lack  of  official  re- 
ports, this  cannot  be  positively  asserted. 

Now  these  facts  and  statistics,  like  others  previously  referred 

to,  have  no  parallels  to  the  history  of  the  Savings  Banks  of 

Great  Britain  or  of  Europe.     There,  on  the  breaking  out  of 

war ;  the  interruption  of  great  branches  of  industry ;  the  failure 
 }  

*  Complete  returns  of  the  Savings  Banks  in  the  State  of  New  York,  prior  to 
1858,  are  not  obtainable  ;  but  for  the  four  years  next  subsequent  to  1857,  the 
yearly  increase  of  deposits  was  more  rapid  than  in  Massachusetts. 
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of  crops ;  or  during  seasons  of  great  financial  embarrassment, 
the  deposits  are  not  merely  suspended,  but  they  are  rapidly 
withdrawn.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain,  in  nine  out  of  the  seven- 
teen years  which  elapsed  from  1841  to  1857  inclusive,  the  with- 
drawals exceeded  the  deposits  ;  and  in  tlie  years  1847  and  1848, 
which  were  periods  of  great  commercial  distress  in  England, 
the  excess  of  withdrawals  over  deposits  was  more  than  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1861,  when  the 
loyal  portion  of  the  United  States  was  entering  upon  a  struggle, 
growing  out  of  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  whole  future  of 
their  Government — thereby  invo! .  ing  in  a  common  ruin  all  pub-' 
lie  and  private  credit  ;  ^hen  Southern  ir>debtedness  to  the 
North,  to  the  estimated  amount  of  $200,000,000,  was  deliber- 
ately repudiated  ;  and  when,  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  the  trade,  industry,  and  commerce  of  the  country 
were  everywhere  extremely  depressed  ;  then,  in  this  disastrous 
year,  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  from  the  American  savings 
banks  were  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  notice  ;  the 
decline  in  the  aggregate  deposits  in  Massachusetts  being  only 
$269,000  out  of  a  capital  of  $45,500,000  ;  while  in  Kew  York, 
there  was  an  actual  excess  of  deposits  over  withdrawals  of  more 
than  six  and  a  half  millions,  and  an  aggregate  gain  in  capital  of 
more  than  nine  millions.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
connection,  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  large  sums 
have  been  continually  diverted  from  savings  banks  to  government 
securities  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  well  qualified  to  judge, 
that  the  decline  in  the  savings  bank  deposits  of  Massachusetts  for 
1861,  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  diversion  of  investments  in- 
to this  and  other  channels,  and  not  to  the  impairment  of  the 
popular  resources.* 

*  For  the  above  statistics  relative  to  Savings  Banks,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
the  report  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  for  1861  (issued  in  1862)  ; 
a  report  which,  through  its  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  savings  banks  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York  for  the  first  year  of  our  civil  war,  is  said  to  have  made 
so  great  an  impression  upon  a  leading  European  banker,  as  to  induce  him  to  keep 
a  copy  of  it  constantly  by  him  as  a  most  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the 
ample  ability  of  the  loyal  States  to  prosecute  their  war  and  caiTy  any  consequent 
debt  without  the  slightest  aid  from  European  capitalists. 
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The  statistics  respecting  the  production  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural staples  of  the  loyal  States  since  the  year  1859,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  reports  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  also 
indicate  a  continued  and  large  increase  in  these  important  ele- 
ments of  our  country's  wealth  and  strength.  Thus,  the  product 
of  wheat,  which  in  1859  was  138,000,000  bushels,  was,  in  1862, 
189,000,000  ;  and  in  1863,  191,000,000.  This  great  increase 
of  1862  and  1863  over  1859  cannot,  however,  be  altogether 
considered  as  a  regular  increase,  inasmuch  as  the  crop  of  1859, 
on  which  the  last  census  returns  were  based,  was  somewhat 
below  an  average,  while  the  crop  of  1862  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  harvested.  In  1863,  the  crop  of  wheat  gathered  in  the 
summer  was  good  ;  but  the  fall  crops  of  corn,  barley,  potatoes, 
&c.,  were  badly  injured  ;  first,  by  long-continued  droughts  ;  and 
secondly,  by  remarkably  early  apd  destructive  frosts.  '1  hese  facts 
must  also  be  borne  in  mmd  in  considering  the  following  agricul- 
tural statistics  of  the  loyal  States  for  1859,  1862,  and  1863, 
which,  for  convenience,  we  have  arranged  with  those  of  wheat 
given  above,  in  the  form  of  a  table  : 


Productions. 

1859. 

1862. 

1863. 

138,000,000  bushels. 

189,000,000  bushels. 

191,000,000  bushels. 

Oats  

152,168,000 

172,520,000 

174,858,000  " 

ifye  

18,792,000 

21,254,000  " 

20,798,000  " 

15,433,000 

17,781,000 

16,760,000 

547,029,000  " 

586,704,000 

452,446,000  " 

Potatoes  

107,337,000  " 

114,533,000 

101,457,000  " 

230,343,000  pounds. 

208,807,000  pounds. 

267,302,000  pounds. 

Hay  

19;  073, 000  tons. 

21,500,000  tons. 

20,000,000  tons. 

Wool  

50,183,000  pounds. 

60,744,000  pounds. 

79,405,000  pounds. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  product  of  all  the  crops  enumerated  in  the  year  1862  over 
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1859;  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  war  ;  and  that  there 
was  also  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  articles  of  wheat,  oats, 
tobacco,  and  wool,  produced  in  1863  (the  third  year  of  the  war) 
over  1862  ;  which  increase  would  doubtless  have  also  extended 
to  all  the  other  crops,  bat  for  the  ocoarreiicc;  of  unusual  drought 
and  frosts.    The  State  of  Iowa,  which,  out  of  a  population  in 

1860,  of  675,000,  furnished  to  the  federal  army,  from  May,  1861, 
to  the  end  of  1863,  52,240  men,  nevertheless  increased  her  num- 
ber of  acres  of  improved  land  from  3,445,000  in  1859,  to  4,700,- 
000  in  1862,  and  4,900,000  in  1863  ;  and  her  product  of  wheat, 
from  8,795,000  bushels  in  1862,  to  14,592,000  in  1863.  In 
1859,  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  the  State  of  Indiana  was 
15,219,000  bushels  ;  while  in  1863,  notwithstanding  the  State, 
out  of  its  population,  in  1860,  of  1,350,000,  had  furnished  to  the 
army  more  than  124,000  fighting  men,  the  annual  product  of 
wheat  exceeded  20,000,000  of  bushels.  Nor  are  these  facts 
concerning  Iowa  and  Indiana,  remarkable  a.s  they  most  certainly 
are,  exceptionable  ;  for  although  exact  statistics  on  this  subject 
are  not  readily  available,  yet  enough  is  known  to  render  it  cer- 
tain tliat  the  products  of  industry  have  greatly  increased  in  all 
the  loyal  States  during  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
draughts  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  upon  the  num- 
bers of  their  producing  classes. 

A  few  statistics  illustrative  of  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  in 
California,  derived  from  other  sources  than  that  of  mining,  are 
also  interesting  in  this  connection.  In  1855,  all  the  vines  in  the 
State  did  not  number  1,000,000  ;  but  in  1862  the  number  had 
increased  to  10,592,762  ;  while  the  product  of  w'mQ  for  1862 
was  estimated  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  at  700,000 
gallons.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  products  of  the  vine 
from  California  for  the  last  three  j^ears  is  returned  as  follows  : 

1861,  S8,000;  1862,  $25,000;  1863,  $81,456.  The  value  of 
wool  exported  from  California,  which  in  1860  was  about  $1,000,- 
000,  rose  in  1862  to  $6,000,000,  and  in  1863  to  $8,000,000. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  this  country  during  the 
three  years  of  war  has  also  been  greater  than  the  number 
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which  arrived  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  ;  1858,  number 
of  immigrants  arriving,  123,000  :  1859,  121,000  ;  1860,  153,000. 
Total,  397,000.  Since  the  war  ;  number  arriving  in  1861,  150,- 
000  ;  1862,  120,000  ;  1863,  182,000.  Total,  452,000  ;  and  if 
we  add  the  probable  number  of  the  present  year,  300,000,  we 
shall  have  an  aggregate  of  immigration  during  four  years  of  war, 
of  752,000.  Thirty  years  ago,  a  writer  in  Blackwood,  in  com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  the  population  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  had  increased  specifically  about  a  million  from  1801 
to  1821,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  Irish  laborers  seeking 
employment,  observed  that  "  there  was  no  similar  instance  (to 
the  one  referred  to)  on  record,  of  so  great  an  inundation  of  in- 
habitants breaking  into  any  country,  barbarous  or  civilized,  not 
even  when  the  Goths  and  Vandals  overwhelmed  the  Roman  Em- 
pire." What  w^ould  this  writer  have  said,  could  he  have  fore- 
seen, that  in  the  twenty  years  that  were  to  elapse  between  1840 
and  1860,  an  inundation  of  4,265,000  people  would  journey 
3,000  miles,  instead  of  a  brief  hundred,  to  seek  a  home  and  a 
livelihood  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  ! 

An  examination  of  the  tables  of  our  exports  and  imports  for  the 
five  years  next  preceding  1863,  furnishes  also  some  very  signifi- 
cant facts  illustrative  of  the  vast  aggregate  wealth  of  the  whole 
country,  and  particularly  of  the  loyal  States,  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war.  Thus,  the  total  amount  of  exports  for  the 
three  years,  from  1858  to  1861  inclusive,  when  cotton  and  other 
Southern  staples  constituted  a  large  portion  of  their  value,  was 
$1,167,768,000  ;  and  of  imports,  $1,051,704,000  ;  leaving  a 
balance  to  our  credit  as  the  result  of  three  years  trade,  of  $116,- 
063,000.  This  was  then  considered,  and  most  justly,  as  a  grati- 
fying proof  of  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  the  country  ;  and 
yet  in  the  next  two  years,  or  from  1861  to  1863,  with  war  on  a 
gigantic  scale  prevailing,  and  with  a  total  loss  of  what  were  our 
former  chief  exports,  tie  credits  arising  from  trade  with  foreign 
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nations  were  $102,878,000  or  in  other  words,  the  loyal  part 
of  our  divided  country  realized  in  two  years  from  its  foreign 
trade,  a  sum  nearly  as  large  as  had  accrued  to  the  whole  coun- 
try in  the  preceding  three  years  of  peace,  with  all  our  staples 
available  for  export. 

We  come  now  more  particularly  to  the  consideration  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  our  task,  in  this  respect,  can  be  little  else  than  the 
pointing  out  of  the  national  resources  available  for  development. 

We  have  already  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  immi- 
gration ;  but  there  are  features  of  great  interest  connected  with 
it  that  we  have  not  alluded  to.  The  total  number  of  immigrants 
who  have  arrived  in  this  country  since  the  commencement  ot 
1861,  has  already  been  given  as  about  452,000  ;  and  the  proba- 
ble number,  up  to  the  close  of  the  present  year,  as  752,000.  The 
general  agent  in  charge  of  the  immigrant  landing  depot  in  New 
York  City,  estimates  the  average  amount  of  coin  in  the  posses- 
^  sion  of  each  immigrant  landing,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
1st  of  May,  1864,  in  New  York,  at  $80.  Assuming  this  amount 
per  capita  to  remain  constant,  and  that  the  total  immigration  for 
1864  reaches  the  number  of  300,000,  then  the  specie  brought 
into  the  country  for  this  year  only,  will  amount  to  $24,000,000 — 
a  sum  exceeding  two  thirds  of  all  the  specie  held  by  the  banks  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  of  July  of  the 
present  year. 

Supposing  $80  to  represent  the  amount  of  coin  belonging  to 
each  immigrant  arriving  from  January  1,  1861,  to  December 
31,  1864,  then  the  total  aggregate  of  specie  thus  brought  into 
the  country  would  be  $67,160,000  ;  or  if  we  reduce  the  individual 
average  from  $80  to  $50,  $37,600,000.t 

*Tlie  following  are  the  figures  in  detail  : 


Exports.               Impoyts.  Balances. 

1858-  59  . . :  $356,789,462  $338,765,130  $18,024,338 

1859-  60                                    400,122,296           362,163,941  37,958,355 

1860-  61                                    410,856,818           350,775,835  60,080,983 

1861-  62                                    229,790,280           205,819,823  23,970,457 

1862-  63                                   331,844,247           252,935,872  78,908,375 


t  Mr.  Jolin  A.  Kennedy,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Castle  Gar- 
den Immigration  Depot,  stated  some  years  since,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
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But  the  value  of  an  ininiigrant  to  the  country  is  not  to.  be  esti- 
mated merely  by  the  amount  of  personal  property  he  possesses, 
or  brings  with  him.  As  a  laborer  and  a  producer,  or  if  you  please, 
as  a  consumer  of  products,  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  state,  he 
lias  a  value  which  belongs  to  the  country,  as  much  so  as  the 
^alue  of  a  slave  is  arrogated  to  belong  to  him  who  calls  himself 
his  master.  This  value,  counting  Caucasian  blood  at  the  North 
to  be  worth  as  much  as  Ethiopian  was  at  the  South  before  the 
war,  and  reducing  it  according  to  the  Southern  tariff  for  unedu- 
cated labor  to  a  money  basis,  we  may  fairly  estimate'  to 
average  $500  per  head  for  each  immigrant  man,  woman,  and 
child,  arriving  in  this  country.  Adopting  this  standard,  then,  we 
have,  as  the  aggregate  cash  value  to  the  country  of  the  immigra- 
tion of  1864,  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  ;  and  of  the  immigration 
from  1861  to  the  close  of  1864  inclusive,  the  sum  of  $376,000,- 
000.  If  we  assume  further,  that  for  the  remaining  five  years  of 
the  present  decade,  i.  e.  from  January  1,  1855,  to  December 
31,  1869,  the  annual  immigration  averages  only  250,000  ;  then, 
we  have,  as  the  cash  value  to  the  country  for  the  present  decade 
of  this  constant  influx  of  population,  the  enormous  sum  of  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

If  any  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  our  estimate  of  $500 
as  the  cash  value  to  the  country  of  each  immigrant  arriving  is  too 
high,  we  would  call  his  attention  to  the  following  circumstan- 
ces :  1st,  that  the  number  of  slaves,  of  aU  ages  and  conditions 
returned  by  the  census  of  1860,  was^3,950,000 ;  and  that  their 
assessed  value  was  $1,936,000,000  ;  or  nearly  $490  per  head  ; 
2d,  that  the  price  of  an  able-bodied  field  laborer — man  or 
woman — at  the  South,  has  not  been  less  than  a  thousand  dollars 
per  head  for  many  years ;  and  3d,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
immigrants  arriving  in  this  country  are  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  in 
full  health  ;  are  possessed  of  some  little  property,  in  money  or 


American  Geographical  Society,  that  "  a  careful,  systematic  inquiry,  extending 
over  a  period  of  seventeen  months,  gave  an  average  of  $100  (almost  entirely  in 
coin)  as  the  money  property  of  each  immigrant  man,  woman,  and  child,"  landing 
at  New  York. 
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tools,  and  are  very  often  liigUy  skilled  in  some  department  of 
mechanical  industry.  We  leave  it,  therefore,  to  our  readers  to 
say,  whether  our  estimate  of  $500  could  not  with  fairness  be 
rather  placed  at  $1,000  per  capita. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the  strength  and 
wealth  derived  by  a  country  from  such  an  addition  to  the  popu- 
lation, as  the  United  States  have  been  receiving,  and  the  loyal 
States  do  still  receive,  constitute  an  advantage  absolutely 
unknown  to  England  and  the  other  European  states.  In 
the  case  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  been  estimated,  that  the 
number  of  foreigners  who  arrive  upon  her  shores,  with 
the  expectation  of  making  that  countiy  their  permanent 
home,  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  souls  per  annum.  There- 
fore, in  respect  to  immigration,  as  has  been  heretofore  re- 
marked, in  respect  to  our  decennial  increase  of  wealth,  the 
position  of  the  country,  is  entirely  anomalous,  and  without  pre- 
cedent in  history  ;  and  our  ability  to  sustain  and  pay  off  an  im- 
mense debt  cannot  be  rightfully  judged  of  by  any  foreign 
precedents. 

The  amount  of  arable,  fertile  land  in  the  possession  of  a  state 
or  country,  is  always  regarded  as  one  of  its  great,  if  not  its 
chief  element  of  wealth  ;  inasmuch  as  all  wealth  comes  origi- 
nally from  the  soil,  and  all  commerce  is  but  the  interchange  of 
the  raw  or  manufactured  products  of  the  soil.  Now  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  Federal  Government  has  yet  in  its  possession 
one  of  the  largest  domains  of 'unoccupied  fertile  soil,  upon  th.8 
face  of  the  globe,  all  of  which  is  open  to  the  actual  settler^ 
without  money  and  without  price.  It  is  well,  however,  in  cal- 
culating upon  our  ability  to  pay  debts  and  taxes,  to  know  more 
than  generally ;  what  our  national  assets  are  in  this  particular, 
and  we  therefore  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  facts  : 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1863,  the  quantity  of  public  lands 
remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Government,  was 
(1,044,628,000)  one  thousand  and  forty-four  millions  of  acres, 
embracing  an  area  of  over  2,000,000  square  miles.    This  domain 
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is  about  two  thirdB  of  our  geographical  extent,  and  is  nearly 
three  times  the  area  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  at  the 
commencement  of  their  existence  as  a  nation.  It  is  an  extent 
of  territory  sufficient  to  make  thirty-two  additional  States,  each 
as  large  as  the  great  central  State  of  Ohio.  It  includes  the  ex- 
tensive and  rich  mining  districts  of  California,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  "It 
embraces  soils  capable  of  abundant  yield  of  the  rich  productions 
of  the  tropics,  of  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  the  grape 
(now  a  staple  of  California),  and  of  the  great  cereals  of  the 
more  temperate  zones — wheat  and  corn.  Instead  of  a  dreary 
waste  as  this  land  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  the  millions  of 
buffalo,  elk,  deer,  and  mountain  sheep,  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  the  soil,  fed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  attest  its  capacity  for  the 
abundant  support  of  a  dense  population  through  the  skilful  toil 
of  the  agriculturist.  Furthermore,  not  only  is  the  yield  of 
food  for  man  in  this  region  abundant,  but  it  holds  in  its  bosom 
the  richest  known  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury  ;  and  of 
the  so-called  useful  metals,  lead,  copper,  and  iron."  The  value 
of  this  vast  national  property,  if  estimated  at  the  former  govern- 
ment price  of  land,  viz.  :  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre, 
would  be  $1,305,785,000. 

Previous  to  the  war,  cotton  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  our  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  Owing  to 
favoring  circumstances  of  climate  and  soil,  American  cotton  was 
superior  in  quality  and  inferior  in  price  to  all  raised  elsewhere  ; 
and  it  had  come  to  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  commerce  and 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  world,  as  to  acquire  the  appella- 
tion of  "King."  Nor  was  the  title  inappropriate.  Cotton  was 
indeed  "King,  "  and  his  throne  in  1860  was  5,000,000  of  bales, 
raised  by  the  labor  and  watered  by  the  tears  of  four  millions  of 
the  most  miserable  of  slaves.  Though  now  dethroned,  cotton 
will  be  King  again,  but  his  dominion  henceforth,  will  be  infi- 
nitely wider,  and  his  tenure  of  authority  infinitely  stronger,  inas- 
much as  it  will  be  based  on  free  labor,  and  the  skilful  appliancef 
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whicli  economical  and  skilled  agriculture  knows  how  to  prepare 
and  use.  Are  we  speaking  boastfully  or  metaphorically  ?  Let 
us  see. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  all  authorities,  that  while  a 
full  supply  of  cotton  may,  in  course  of  time,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  high  prices,  be  procured  elsewhere  ;  yet,  whenever 
its  cultivation  is  resumed,  under  favorable  circumstances,  in  the 
United  States,  this  country  will  again  become  the  main  depend- 
ence of  the  world  as  much  so  as  in  1860,  when  89^  per  cent, 
of  all  the  cotton  consumed  in  Great  Britain  was  the  product  of 
the  Southern  States. 

Some  idea  of  the  increased  product  of  cotton  required  yearly,  - 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  world's  consumption,  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  average  increased  consumption  of 
England  alone,  from  1850  to  1860,  was  at  the  rate  of  87,880 
bales  (of  450  pounds  each)  per  annum,  or  39,546,000  pounds. 
Some  idea  of  the  capacity  of  this  country  to  supply  this  annually 
increasing  demand,  may  also  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that,  of  the 
land  available  and  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  in  the 
so-called  cotton  States,  the  maximum  amount  ever  cultivated  did 
not  exceed  one  and  seven  tenths  (lyVivV)  P^^ 

That  the  supply  of  cotton  from  the  South,  under  its  system 
of  slave  labor,  has  not  been  for  many  years  equal  to  the  demand 
made  upon  it,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  annual  crop  increased  from  2,394,000  bales,  in  1844,  to 

*  The  only  region  which  has  yet  been  discovered  outside  of  the  United  States, 
where  all  the  conditions  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  cotton  are  met  with  (for 
it  appears  to  be  essential  that  it  shall  not  be  a  tropical  region)  is  in  Queensland, 
Australia.  Here,  however,  the  great  distance  from  market,  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  labor,  and  the  proximity  to  rich  gold  fields,  must  prevent  any  very  rapid 
development  in  the  cultivation. — Report  by  Edioard  Atkinson,  to  the  Boston  Board 
of  Trade,  1863. 

In  a  more  recent  publication  upon  the  future  supply  of  cotton,  IMr.  Atkinson 
modifies  the  above  statement,  and  gives  the  details  of  the  unexpected  increase  in 
the  cotton  crop  of  Egypt,  and  the  successful  attempt  to  introduce  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  Tiirkey  and  Asia  Minor  ;  and  he  also  states  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
staple  in  these  countries  will  probably  be  maintained  even  at  ordinary  prices,  as 
the  best  English  and  French  skill  and  machinery  are  being  applied,  but  that  no 
crop  can  be  raised  in  many  yearns  which  shall  more  than  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand vmich  will  prevail  when  low  prices  are  restored,  or  v,rhich  can  interfere 
svith  the  demand  on  this  country  for  larger  crops  tiian  were  ever  before  raised. 
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4,675,000,  in  1859,  the  price  advanced  in  Liverpool,  during  the 
same  time  from  8|-  to  11  cents  per  pound,  or  $9.67i  cents  per 
bale. 

The  time,  therefore,  had  fully  come,  when  some  change  in  the 
system  of  labor  was  absolutely  needed  at  the  South,  in  order  to 
CTiable  it  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  world  for  its  great  staple  ; 
and  that  this  change  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  progress  before 
the  war,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  cotton  croj)  of 
1850,  one  ninth  part  was  the  product  of  free  labor.  How  rap- 
idly the  change  will  take  place  after  the  war,  and  how  rapidly 
the  supremacy  of  our  country  in  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world 
will  bo  again  attained  to,  is  thus  shown  by  Edward  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  in  an  able  and  exhaustive  report,  "On  the  manufacture  and 
supply  of  cotton,"  made  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  in  1863, 
and  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our  statistics  on  this 
subject.  He  says  :  "  The  principal  cotton  region  of  the  South 
is  not  upon  the  unhealthy  coast  line  where  malarious  fevers  pre- 
vail, but  is  mostly  a  healthy,  interior  upland  country,  the  lar- 
gest portion  being  far  more  healthy  than  many  of  the  Western 
States.  An  able-bodied  man  can  easily  raise,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  children,  can  pick,  5,000  pounds  of  cotton  per  an- 
num ;  at  the  same  time  raising  an  ample  supply  of  food  for  his 
family.  This  can  be  done  with  less  hard  work  thanks  required 
of  farm  laborers  in  New  England.  It  is  not  probable  that  large 
crops  of  cotton  will  be  raised  for  the  next  five  years,  or  that  cotton 
will  in  that  time  rule  below  an  average  of  25  cents  per  pound. 
How  rapid  a  settlement  of  the  cotton  region  will  be  induced  by 
the  ability  of  a  common  laborer  to  raise  in  each  year  an  ample 
supply  of  food,  and  a  crop  of  cotton  which  will  bring  $1,250  in 
gold  on  demand,  let  each  one  judge." 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  probable  future  augmentation 
of  our  national  wealth  and  national  revenues  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  country,  especially  the  de- 
posits of  the  precious  metals,  which  are  known  to  exist  through- 
out the  Western  portion  of  the  continent,  and  extend,  accord- 
ing to  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
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Office  (December,  1862),  over  an  area  of  more  than  a  million 
square  miles  of  our  territory. 

The  gold  product  of  California,  from  1848  to  1862,  inclusive, 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  $734,000,000  (Hittel),  to  $1,049,- 
000,000  (Bankers'  Magazine).  The  annual  gold  product  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  present  time,  is  believed  to*  be  about  $44,000,000  ; 
while  the  product  of  all  the  mining  industry  of  the  State  (gold, 
quicksilver,  &c.),  for  the  past  three  years  is  returned  as  follows  : 
1861,  $42,100,000  ;  1862,  $44,105,000  ;  1863,  $47,982,000 
The  amount  of  treasure  shipped  from  San  Francisco  during 
1863,  was  $46,071,000.- 

Reliable  data  for  accurately  estimating  the  jpresent  gold  and 
silver  production  of  the  loyal  States  and  Territories  are  not 
now  obtainable  ;  but  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  value  of  the  product  for  the  year  1864  will  not 
fall  short  of  $125,000,000.  With  a  view  of  assisting  our 
readers  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  topic,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing statements  :  The  amount  of  gold  derived  from  the  mines  of 
Washington  Territory,  for  1862,  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000  ; 
from  the  mines  of  Colorado  for  the  same  year,  $12,000,000  ; 
the  receipts  of  silver  at  San  Francisco,  from  the  Washoe  and 
Esmeralda  mines  of  Nevada,  were  $12,430,000  in  1863,  against 
$6,000,OpO  in  1862  ;  while  the  total  produce  of  these  mines  for 
1863  was  estimated  to  exceed  $15,000,000.  The  product  of  the 
Oregon  mines  in  1862  was  estimated,  from  carefully  collected 
data,  to  exceed  $12,000,000 ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Rug- 
gles,  their  product  for  1863  was  estimated  at*  $20,000,000. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  his  official 

*  The  Custom-House  exhibit  of  the  export  of  gold  from  San  Francisco  is  an 
uncertain  test  by  which  to  determine  the  total  gold  product  of  California.  Messrs. 
Hussey,  Bond  &  Hale  of  San  Francisco,  in  a  recent  circular  regarding  the  gold 
product  of  California,  state  that  the  amount  carried  home  by  returning  passen- 
gers, the  exports  to  Europe,  China,  the  Pacific  ports  of  South  America,  the 
amount  carried  overland  to  Mexico,  and  the  amount  retained  in  California  for 
purposes  of  currency,  is  equal  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  ex- 
ports as  exhibited  by  the  manifests  of  the  American  steamers  to  Panama.  One 
returning  passenger  is  known  to  have  carried  $80,000  as  baggage,  to  save  freight. 
A  single  passenger  on  board  the  ill-fated  Central  America  is  known  to  have  car- 
ried twenty  thousand  dollars  in  his  valise. 
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report,  made  December  29tli,  1862,  in  speaking  of  the  "  great 
auriferous  region  of  the  United  States"  in  the  Western  portion  of 
the  continent,  says  : 

"The  yield  of  the  precious  metals  alone  of  this  region  will 
not  fall  below  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  the  present  year, 
and  it  will  augment  with  the  increase  of  population  for  centuries 
to  come/'  "  Within  ten  years  the  annual  produce  of  these  mines 
will  reach  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the  precious  metals, 
and  in  coal,  iron,  tin,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  copper,  half  that 
sum/'  He  adds  tl^t,  "  with  an  amount  of  labor  relatively  equal 
to  that  expended  in  California  applied  to  the  gold  fields  already 
known  to  exist  outside  of  that  State,  the  production  of  this  year, 
including  that  of  California,,  would  exceed  four  hundred  millions/' 
And  yet  no  fact  is  more  unquestionable  than  that  this  great  terri- 
tory is  in  its  infancy  of  mining. 

But  these  magnificent  results  of  mining  upon  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  their  still  more  magnificent  promise  for  the  future,  should 
not  cause  us  to  overlook  the  steady  development  of  mining  in- 
dustry in  other  portions  of  our  country.  The  production  of 
coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  salt,  in  the  loyal  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  has  everywhere  greatly  increased  since  the  com- 
•  mencement  of  the  war,  and  in  no  locality  diminished.  Take 
for  example  the  statistics  of  the  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior. 
In  1862,  the  quantity  of  iron  shipped  from  Marquette  was  115,- 
721  tons  ;  in  1863,  the  quantity  exceeded  200,000  tons.  The 
product  of  copper  from  the  mines  of  this  region  has  also  in- 
creased since  1858,  as  follows  :  Product  in  1858,  3,500  tons  ; 
1859,  4/200  tons  ;  1860,  6,000  tons  ;  1861,  7,400  tons  ;  1863, 
8,548  tons.  This  last  amount  exceeds  one  half  of  all  the  copper 
annually  obtained  from  all  the  well-known  mines  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1858,  there  was  also  added  to  our  mineral  wealth 
and  industry  an  article  whose  production,  in  a  measure  peculiar 
to  our  country,  has  increased  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
trade  and  commerce.  We  allude  to  the  article  petroleum^  or 
"  coal  oil"    In  1859,  petroleum  held  no  place  in  the  list  of  our 
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country's  exports.  In  1861,  however,  1,112,000  gallons  were 
exported  ;  in  1862,  the  quantity  increased  to  10,800,000  gallons  ; 
while  for  1863,  the  exports  exceeded  28,000,000  gallons  ;  which 
would  have  required  for  its  conveyance  the  services  of  252  ships 
of  the  average  burden  capacity  of  1,000  tons  each.  The  whole 
national  product  of  petroleum  for  the  year  1863  undoubtedly 
exceeded  60,000,000  gallons,  which,  at  its  average  price  of  thirty 
cents  per  gallon,  added  to  the  annual  product  of  the  country  a 
value  of  eighteen  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  census  returns  of  1860,  Michigan  wasjnot  even  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  States  in  which  the  manufacture  of  salt 
constituted  a  notable  branch  of  industry  ;  yet  in  1863,  the 
amount  of  salt  manufactured  in  this  State  exceeded  two  millions 
of  bushels  ;  a  growth  in  two  years  equal  to  that  attained  by 
the  celebrated  Onondaga  salt-works  of  New  York,  thirty-eight 
years  after  these  salt- springs  had  passed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  State. 

Thus  rapidly  has  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  loyal  States  devel- 
oped since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

One  great  and  acknowledged  source  of  wealth  to  Great  Britain 
has  been  the  product  of  her  mines  ;  the  officially  returned  vahieof 
which  for  1862  was  $170,000,000  (£34,000,000).  Large  as  this 
amount  is,  and  much  as  it  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  kingdom,  the  mineral  product  of  the  loyal  States 
for  1863  undoubtedly  exceeded  it  in  value  ;  our  estimate  for  the 
year  being  as  follows 


Precious  Metals  (Gold  and  Silver)  $100,000,000 

Coal  (valuation  in  1860  by  Census  report,  $19,365,000)   36,000,000 

Petroleum    18, 000, 000 

Quicksilver  ;   2,000,000 

Pig  Iron  (valuation  by  Census  of  1860,  $19,487,000)   30,000,000 

Copper   2,500,000 

Lead  (valuation  of  1860,  $977,281)   1,000,000 

Salt  (valuation  of  1860,  JB2,265,000)   2,500,000 

Other  products,  zinc,  nickel,  chrome,  &c   200,000 


Total  $182,200,000 
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And  this  in  the  mere  inception  of  our  mining  industry,  when 
we  may  be  said  to  have  done  little  more  than  scratch  the 
ground." 

No  estimate  of  future  resources  of  the  country,  furthermore 
can  be  considered  complete,  which  fails  to  take  into  account  the 
great  augmentation  of  values  which  is  sure  to  accrue  in  time  to 
the  South  from  the  substitution  of  free  for  slave  labor.  This 
matter  is  set  in  a  clear  light  by  the  following  statement,  which 
any  one  who  doubts  can  verify  for  himself  by  referring  to  the 
official  statistics  of  the  census  of  1860  : 

If  the  product  per  head  of  the  population  in  the  Slave  States 
had  been  the  same  in  1859  that  it  was  in  the  Free  States ^  there 
would  have  been  added  to  the  aggregate  national  wealth  returned 
at  that  time,  the  additional  value  of  $1,531,631,000  ;  a  sum 
nearly  equal  to  the  entire  national  debt,  June,  1864. 

The  advantage  of  a  system  of  free  labor  over  slave  labor,  in 
increasing  the  aggregate  national  wealth,  is  also  clearly  shown  by 
comparing  Maryland  in  1860,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of 
the  slave  States,  with  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  free  States.  Maiyland  has  11,124  square  miles  ;  Massa- 
chusetts 7,000  square  miles.  Maryland  has  a  shore  line — sea  and 
river — of  1,336  miles  ;  Massachusetts,  764  miles.  Maryland 
has  double  the  area  of  good  land  that  Massachusetts  has.  With 
these  natural  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  former,  let  us  now 
contrast  the  industrial  and  other  advantages  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  latter.  Rate  of  mortality  in  Massachusetts,  1 
in  92  ;  in  Maryland,  1  in  57.  Value  of  the  products  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1860,  $287,000,000;  in  Maryland,  $66,009,000. 
Value  of  products  per  head  in  Massachusetts,  $235  ;  in  Mary- 
land, $96.  That  is  to  say,  the  average  annual  value  of  the  labor 
of  each  person  in  Massachusetts  was  greatly  more  than  double 
that  of  Maryland.  The  value  of  all  property,  real,  and  personal, 
in  Massachusetts,  in  1860,  was  $815,000,000  ;  in  Maryland, 
$376,000,000.  Comparing  this  with  the  value  of  products  be- 
fore mentioned,  the  profit  on  capital  was  in  Massachusetts  35 
per  cent.  ;  in  Maryland,  17  per  cent.,  or  less  than  one  half  ;  and 
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ifc  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  only  in  two  slave  States,  Delaware 
and  Missouri,  was  the  rate  of  profit  larger  than  in  Maryland, 
and  in  both  of  these  were  comparatively  fewer  slaves.  Another 
remarkable  fact,  recently  brought  out  by  Hon.  K.  J.  Walker 
(to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  slave  and  free  State  statis- 
tics), is,  that  as  Maryland  is  to  Massachusetts,  so  is  South  Caro- 
lina to  Maryland  ;  the  product  per  head  in  1860  being  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, $235  ;  in  Maryland,  $96  ;  in  South  Carolina,  $56  ; 
or  in  free  Massachusetts  the  reward  of  labor  is  more  than  double 
that  in  Maryland,  and  'four  times  that  in  South  Carolina. 

Now,  the  way  to  make  the  Southern  States  as  rich  and  pro- 
ductive as  the  Northern,  and  even  more  so,  as  Mr.  James  Brooks, 
editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Express,  justly  observed  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  during  a  journey  in  the  South,  is  to  abolish  slavery. 

Substitute  skilful,  intelligent,  interested  free  labor  for  unskilled, 
ignorant,  and  uninterested  slave  labor,"  and,  as  he  remarked, 
"  South  Carolina  would  be  the  wealthiest  State  in  the  Union." 

Now,  we  are  going  to  have  the  assistance  of  this  added  and 
hitherto  undeveloped  wealth,  to  pay,  not  only  the  interest,  but 
the  principal  of  our  national  debt.  With  "small  farms  and  di- 
vided free  labor  taking  the  place  of  the  feudal  system,"  as  Mr. 
Brooks  says,  all  the  immense,  undeveloped  natural  resources  of 
the  Southern  States  will  vastly  increase  our  national  wealth  and 
prosperity.  This  increase,  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker  (whose  advantages 
and  capability  for  forming  a  judgment  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  person)  estimates  will  amount  in  ten  years  to  the  great 
sum  of  over  seventeen  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

Thus  the  mere  addition  we  shall  make  in  ten  years  to  our  na- 
tional wealth,  by  abolishing  the  "  institution"  which  has  been  so 
long  a  curse  and  a  source  of  dissension  to  us,  would  many  times 
over  pay  our  national  debt. 

Moreover,  the  abolition  of  slavery  cannot  fail  to  add  immense- 
ly and  directly  to  our  national  revenue.  A  slave  paid  no  taxes, 
directly  ;  and  indirectly  but  little  more  than  a  horse  or  a  cow. 
His  two  annual  suits  of  linsey-woolsey,  and  his  weekly  peck  of 
corn  meal  and  a  few  pounds  of  bacon,  contributed  little  to  na- 
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tional  revenue,  and  lie  had  no  wages  to  spend  ;  but  as  freed 
men,  they  become  at  once  consumers  of  taxed  articles.  This 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  last  year's  (1863)  history  of  the  colonies 
of  freed  blacks  upon  the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina.  In 
these  colonies,  nearly  every  woman  has  provided  herself  with 
a  silk  dress  and  a  pair  of  gold  ear  rings  out  of  the  product  of 
their  earnings — a  thing  remarkable  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  many 
of  the  purchasers,  as  slaves,  had  never,  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives,  been  the  possessors  of  a  single  dollar  ;  while  upon 
one  of  the  smaller  islands,  a  colony  of  a  few  hundred  emancipa- 
ted slaves  are  reported  to  have  bought  and  paid  for  domestic 
goods,  in  a  twelvemonth,  to  the  value  of  over  $20,000.  "  Our 
(Southern  trade'^ — though  so  valuable  in  former  years — will, 
therefore,  when  peace  is  restored,  by  the  recognition  of  federal 
authority,  be  undoubtedly  a  hundred  times  more  extensive  and 
profitable  than  it  has  ever  been.  Four  millions  of  consumers, 
not  only  of  necessaries,  but  of  luxuries,  will  be  at  once  added  to 
the  tax-paying  population.  •  Also  by  freeing  the  slaves,  white 
labor  will  be  relieved  of  a  ruinous  competition,  and  will  reop  a 
large  reward  in  that  vast  territory  from  which  it  has  been  for 
years  almost  entirely  shut  out.  This  will  add  still  iQore  largely 
to  the  consumption,  as  well  as  to  the  internal  commerce  and 
revenue  of  the  country/'* 

Finally,  in  estimating  the  future  resources  of  the  country,  and 
its  capacity  to  cany  a  large  burden  of  debt  and  taxation,  it 

*  "The  Plnlaclelpliia"  (Frecdmen's  Aid)  "Society  has  a  store  on  St.  Helena 
Island.  In  this  store  alone — and  there  are  others  on  the  island  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  -  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods  are  sold  monthly.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  plates,  knives,  forks,  tinware,  and  better  clothing,  including 
even  hooped  skirts.  Negro  cloth,  as  it  is  called,  osnabm-gs,  russet-colored  shoes, 
in  short,  the  distinctive  apparel  formerly  dealt  out  to  them,  are  very  generally 
rejected.  But  there  is  no  article  of  household  furniture  or  wearing  apparel  used 
by  persons  of  moderate  means  which  they  wiU  not  purchase,  when  they  are  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  of  labor  and  earning  wages.  What  a  market  the  South 
would  open  under  the  new  system !  It  would  set  all  the  mills  and  workshops 
astir.  Four  millions  of  people  would  become  purchasers  of  all  the  various  articles 
of  manufacture  and  commerce,  in  place  of  the  few  coarse,  simple  necessaries  laid 
in  for  them  in  gross  by  the  planters.  When  these  people  can  no  longer  be  used 
as  slaves,  men  will  try  to  see  how  they  can  make  the  most  of  them  as  free- 
men. Your  Irishman  honestly  thinks  he  hates  the  negro ;  but,  when  the  war  is 
over,  he  will  have  no  objection  *o  going  South  and  selling  him  gi'oceries  and 
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should  not  be  overlooked  tliat  tlie  opportunity  for  a  civilized 
nation  to  increase  its  aggregate  wealth  was  never  before,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  so  great  as  at  present,  and  therefore  no 
former  precedents  respecting  the  actual  burden  of  a  great  debt 
upon  a  nation  can  be  fairly  quoted  as  applicable  to  the  present. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  two  circumstances  :  1st,  The  accumulation 
of  national  capital :  and  2c?,  to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery. 

In  relation  to  the  first,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact  that  wealth  males  wealth  :  or, 
in  other  words,  that  resources  and  capital  accumulated,  and  prop- 
erly used,  invariably  bring  large  additional  resources  and  capital. 
The  man  that  had  ten  talents  could  produce  more  easily  ten 
additional  talents,  than  he  who  had  one  could  produce  a  single 
additional  one  ;  and  so  in  regard  to  this  country,  or  the  loyal 
part  of  it.  With  a  capital  in  1860  more  than  double  what  it 
possessed  in  1850,  its  capacity  and  power  to  increase  its  wealth  in 
1860  was  of  necessity  more  than  double  what  it  could  have  been 
in  1850. 

2d.  The  opportunity  or  power  of  a  country  to  increase  its 
national  wealth  or  capital  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery.  A  single  statistical  fact  il- 
lustrates this  proposition  better  than  volumes  of  assertion.  It 
w^as  shown  by  official  statistics  in  Great  Britain,  some  years 
since,  that  if  the  stage-coach  system,  which  was  the  main  reli- 
ance of  that  country  in  1830  for  the  transportation  of  travellers, 
had  continued  in  use  up  to  1854.  and  had  then  been  required  to 
do  the  work  of  passenger  transportation  alone,  which  the  rail- 
way system  of  that  year  effected,  the  increased  cost  of  the 

household  implements  at  fifty  per  cent,  advance  on  New  York  prices. — Atlantic 
Monthly,  September,  1863. 

Let  us  also,  in  this  connection,  glance  at  the  effects  of  emancipation  on  the 
trade  and  industiy  of  the  British  West  India  Islands.  Emancipation  to  >k  place  in 
British  Guiana,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and  Antigua,  in  1830.  The  average  value  oi 
the  annual  export  of  sugar  from  these  islands,  for  1827  to  1830,  was  >58.S40,000. 
The  average  annual  value,  from  1851  to  1800,  was  *14,600,000.  Land  in  B.irbado.^ 
has  doubled  in  value  since  emancipation.  Under  slavery,  the  value  of  American 
imports  to  Barbadoes  did  not  average  more  than  £60,00b  per  annum  ;  at  present 
it  is  from  £300,000  to  £400,000  annually. 
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business  would  have  been  £40/00,000  ($200,000,000)  per  an- 
num more  than  the  whole  cost  of  the  railway  passenger  and 
freight  conveyance  of  the  same  year  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
introduction  and  use  of  railways  in  Great  Britain  added  to  the 
productive  capital  of  the  country  for  the  year  1854  the  sum  ot 
$200,000,000,  an  amount,''  as  Robert  Stevenson  expressed  it, 
"  exceeding  by  50  per  cent,  the  yearly  interest  of  the  (British) 
national  debt." 

With  such  a  return  from  a  single  department  of  improved 
industry,  who  can  estimate  the  yearly  addition  to  the  wealth 
and  capital  of  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  invention  and  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery  is  universally  regarded  as  a 
leading  and  peculiar  feature  of  its  civilization  and  history  ? 

The  census  of  1860  returned  the  population  of  Massachusetts 
as  1,230,000  ;  yet  how  inadequately  the  mere  enumeration  of 
the  number  of  individuals  composing  a  State  like  this  expresses 
its  power  and  resources  is  evident,  when  we  remember  that,  in 
1860,  the  machinery  of  Massachusetts  was  returned  as  capable 
of  doing  the  work  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  men.  Now, 
such  an  addition  to  the  productive  capacity  of  a  State  fifty 
years  ago,  was  not  possible,  inasmuch  as  a  great  part  of  the 
machinery  and  appliances  by  which  it  had  been  evoked  were 
not  then  in  existence  ;  and  if  we  are  not  warranted  in  predicating 
of  the  next  fifty  years  an  equal  progress  in  improvement,  we 
think  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  a  nearly  equal  gain  in 
resources  will  accrue  to  the  whole  country  from  the  more  exten- 
sive introduction  and  use  of  the  labor-saving  inventions  and  pro- 
cesses already  in  existence.  We  would  also  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  in  this  connection,  to  the  very  interesting  circum- 
stance, that  war  and  the  embarrassed  condition  of  our  finances 
so  far  from  restricting  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  and 
retarding  the  introduction  of  improvements,  has  acted  rather  as  a 
stimulant.  This  is  proved  by  the  increased  number  of  patents 
issued  during  the  last  three  years  (i.  e.,  1861,  2,581  ;  1862, 
3,522  ;  1863,  4,170)  ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  draft  of  men  from  the  agricultural  States  to  the  ranks 
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of  the  army,  the  harvests,  through  the  more  extensive  use  of 
machinery,  have  rathered  increased  than  diminished.-' 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  an  accurate  and  popular, 
but  by  no  means  complete,  exhibit  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  country  during  the  past ;  and  its  present  financial  and 
industrial  strength ;  and,  guided  by  the  experience  of  former 
years,  have  sought  to  forecast  and  estimate,  in  a  degree,  its  in- 
crease in  the  future.  Fear,  however,  of  extending  this  essay  to 
an  inordinate  length,  has  induced  us  to  refrain  from  the  mention 
of  various  topics  of  nearly  equal  interest  to  those  presented — 
such  as  the  wonderful  increase  of  our  tonnage  (temporarily  in- 
terrupted in  its  growth  by  the  existence  of  war  and  legaKzed 
piracy) ;  of  the  increased  value  given  to  land  by  the  extension 
of  our  railway  system  ;  of  the  addition  to  our  agricultural  re- 
sources of  new  staples  for  culture,  as  the  sorghum, f  and  the 
like.  But  enough,  we  think,  has  been  said  ;  enough  of  statistics 
(which  no  partisan  zeal  can  wrest  from  their  true  meaning)  have 
been  given,  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  the  country  cannot  be 
destroyed,  or  even  crippled,  by  any  jprohahle  future  debt ;  and  to 
induce  every  loyal  man,  as  he  reflects  upon  our  resources  as  a 
nation,  to  "  Thank  God  and  take  courage.'' 

*  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  American  industry  is  ena- 
bled, through  the  machinery  it  invents,  to  compete  with  and  distance  the  cheap- 
est known  labor  of  the  world,  is  to  be  found  in  the  machine  recently  invented  for 
splitting  cane  (rattan)  used  for  the  manufacture  of  "cane-seat"  chairs.  The 
strips  of  cane  used  for  this  purpose  are  derived  from  the  outer  and  ' '  glass}'"  layer 
of  the  "  East  India  rattan"  ;  and  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  price  of 
Chinese  labor  (some  few  cents  per  day),  they  have  usually  been  spht  or  peeled 
from  the  rattan  before  exportation.  Within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  how- 
ever, a  machine  has  been  invented  in  this  coimtry,  and  sucQgssfully  used,  which, 
at  one  operation,  takes  off  the  whole  outer  portion  of  the  rattan  in  strips,  so  much 
more  rapidly,  cheaply,  and  perfectly,  as  to  forbid  all  competition  from  the  China- 
man ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  leaves  the  interior  of  the  i-attan  so  well  adapted  for 
conversion  into  ' '  artificial  whalebone"  for  the  manufacture  of  umbrella-frames, 
that  the  latter  possesses  a  value,  and  sells  in  the  market  for  as  much  as  the  first 
cost  of  the  original  cane  as  imported.  We  might  also  refer,  as  an  example  of  re- 
cent American  inventions,  which  have  swept  away,  as  it  were,  at  one  stroke,  en- 
tire and  ancient  crafts  of  hand-labor,  to  the  American  cork-cutting  machine,  which 
cuts  in  one  hour  more  and  more  perfect  corks  than  ten  expert  workmen  can  cut 
m  a  day  ;  and  of  inventions  more  particularly  induced  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  to  that  of  ' '  paper  string"  or  ' '  t^^'ine, "  so  much  cheaper  and  stronger  than 
ordinary  "  cotton  twine,"  that  the  use  of  this  latter  will  undoubtedly  be  hereafter, 
in  a  great  degree,  discontinued. 

t  Of  sorghum  molasses,  which  was  not  known  to  this  country  in  1850,  there  was 
manufactured,  in  1860,  over  seven  millions  of  gallons. 
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But  some  may  say,  after  reading  this  essay,  "  Admitting  all 
that  has  been  stated  respecting  the  history  of  the  past ;  admit- 
ting, also,  that  all  the  conditions  for  a  future  enormous  increase 
and  development  of  national  wealth  actually  exist ;  yet,  will  not 
the  necessity  for  the  imposition  of  a  future  heavy  taxation  effect- 
ually cripple  and  check  the  Indus tiy  and  progress  of  the  nation?''  « 
To  this  we  reply,  that  the  history  of  Great  Britain  furnishes  us 
with  a  sufficient  answer  and  refutatioii 

Thus,  in  1816,  Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  19,275,000, 
without  one  mile  of  railway,  or  a  single  ocean  steamer,  with 
comparatively  few  labor-saving  machines,  and  with  onerous  (and 
now  obsolete)  restrictions  upon  her  industry,  carried  and  sus- 
tained the  maximum  debt  of  her  history,  viz.  :  $4,205,000,000  ; 
and  not  only  has  Great  Britain  earned  and  sustained  this  enor- 
mous debt  for  the  last  forty-eight  years  (during  which  time  she 
has  almost  constantly  been  engaged  in  war  in  some  quarter  of 
the  globe)  but  she  has  so  greatly  thriven  and  prospered  under  it, 
that  she  now  ranks  first  in  wealth,  and  first  in  industrial  power  of 
all  the  nations  that  at  present  exist,  or  have  ever  existed.  Shall 
the  loyal  States  in  1864  (to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  country), 
with  a  present  advantage  of  30  per  cent,  in  population,  33  per 
cent,  in  property,  and  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
annual  production — with  a  virgin  soil,  enormous  emigration,  a 
system  of  land  tenure  which  conduces  to  the  highest  prosperity 
of  the  greatest  number,  and  a  condition  of  society  in  which  indi- 
vidual enterprise  is  encouraged  and  fostered — shall  the  loyal 
States,  we  ask,  with  all  these  advantages,  sink  under  a  burden 
of  debt  less  than  two  thirds  that  which  Great  Britain  sustained 
in  1816  ? 


Loyal  Leagues,  Clubs,  or  individuals,  may  obtain  any  of  our 
publications  at  the  cost  price,  by  application  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  by  calling  at  the  Kooms  of  the  Society,  No.  863 
Broadway,  where  all  information  may  be  obtained  relating  to 
the  Society. 
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S3on  atten  2:()ei(en  be§  ©Hatjengcbtete^,  3n  luelc^cn  ble  (loinmiffion 
3utrttt  I}atte,  bietct  bad  2:^al  be«  untern  aJiiffiffippi  foiuo^I  fitr  bte  ^eob^ 
ac^tung  uub  bad  @tubium  bed  8f(at)cnft)ftemd,  aid  fiir  bie  gegentDcirtig  in 
ben  '©efeUfdjaftdjnftdnben  bedSubendftattftnbcnben  grogen  33erdnbenmgen 
bad  tntercffantefte  gelb  bar.  Qm  ©egenfa^  3U  anbern  t)on  ber  Sommiifion 
befud)ten ©ebieten  finb  in  btefem  Xl)aUnod)  aik  dlemente  {ener  ©cfeUfc^aft 
bor^anben,  aber  in  einem  &iet)o(ntiond^  nnb  Uebergangd^nftanbe.  §ter  ftel)t 
nod^  auf  beiben  Ufcrn  bed  brciten  gtuffed  bad  gro^e,  mx^t  §errent)aud  bed 
^flan^erd ;  nebcn  \\)\n,  gerabe  angerljalb  feinedScfjattend,  erftreden  [id)  bie 
langen  Dxci^cn  t)on  §itttcn,  ^tcgerqnartier  genannt,  nnb  etmad  mikx  gn- 
riicf  bad  gro^e  t)iere(!ige  ©ebciube,  gen^b^nUc^  and  :53a(ffteinen,  bad  aid 
3n(fed)and  bcfannt  ift.  mkn  giifien  belt)ol)nen  ber  alte  §err  nod^ 
bad  §erren^aud  nnb  bie  92eger  i^re  alien  Qnartierc,  aber  in  Umftdnben 
unb  ^e3ic^nngen  t)ofl!ommen  neu,  fonbcrbar  nnb  ^jeintid^  fUr  beibe. 

SSd^renb  eined  biefen  §errenl)dn[ern  nnb  ^egerqnartieren  jiingft  gemadj^ 
ten  ^efudjed  fantcn  njidjtigc  3:f)atfadjen  gnr  ^enntnig  nnb  bebentfame 
ttjagnngen  ergaben  fid),  n?eld)e  fid)  nic^t  an  anbern  Orten  barboten. 

3<n  ben  meiften  anbern  \)on  ber  (^ommiffion  befnc^ten  Sanbedt^eilen  njar 
bic  @f(aocngefeflfd)aft  in  einem  3uftanbe  ber  t)onfommenen  5lnfi(ofnng  be* 
obad)tet  njorben.   S:)er  §err,  ober  ber  ©flaiDe,  ober  ^eibe  n^aren  ftMjtiQ 
QetDorben.   3n  ©iibcaroUna  l)atten  fid)  bie  §erren  bat)ongemad)t  nnb  xi)xt 
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95?o^nungcn  imb  (^ffanen  t)er(affen.  Qn  33irginicn  unb  D^corb  Carolina, 
fo  mc  in  mkn  oou  uufcrcn  §eeren  in  bem  ^iibiueften  bcfc^tcn  ©cgenbeit 
fonnte  man  bie  (Smancipirten  nur  aU  gUtdjtlinge  unb  bie  §erren  gar  ntc^t 
fe^en. 

Sn  jcnen  ^^etten  be6  untercn  93tif]ifltppttl)ate»  aber,  njcldje  in  unferen 
93tititarlinien  Hegen,  unb  befonber§  in  bem  ^Stromgebiete  t)on  Soui[iana 
befinben  fief)  noc^  ^ie(e  bcrfclben  Don  5(ngeficf)t  3U  ^ngeftdjt  einanber  ge^ 
gcniiber  in  ©cgemrart  biefer  grojen  Sieoolution  ber  'Jpriifungen,  ineldje 
biefelbe  beiben  aupegt. 

(5^c  icf)  aber  auf  bie  ^etradjtnngen  einge^en  !ann,  Wd^t  gan3  Befonber^ 
burd)  ben  ^ier  gefdjilberten  ^inge  f)crt)orgerufen  inerben,  ift 

e§  t)on  3Bi(^tigfeit,  einige  eigentfjumtidje  ^ii^z  bee  ^Sflaoenftjftem^  fjeroor* 
gu^eben,  xok  baffetbe  in  biefem  @ebiete  beftanb. 

^or  5l(Iem  betuirften  bie  2(bfunft  unb  ber  (I()arafter  ber  erften  5lnfiebler 
Don  l^ouifiana  unb  be§  untcren  ^^tiffiffippi  eiue  bebeutenbe  DJcobififation 
manc^er  ^nc^t  be§  (SHat)enft»ftem§.  ^iefe  5lnfiebler  inaren  meiftcn^  fran^ 
jbfifc^cr,  fpanifdier  ober  portugtefifdjer  ^bfnnft  ober  oon  ber  fogcnnnnten 
tatcinifc^en  9iace,  unb  man  be^auptct,  bag  9}tcn]d)en  biefer  9?ace  gcgen  bie 
fdjinarje  9xace  feine§n3eg§  bie  tiefgenjurjelte  5(ntipat()ie  unb  ©cring* 
fdjd^nng  ^egen,  man  im  5UIgemeinen  ben  9iacen  oon  etina^  inei^erer 
§aut  5uf(^retbt. 

SSie  bem  aber  auc^  fein  mag,  unbe^trieifelbar  tnaf)r  ift  e^,  baf^  ^icr  eine 
tiie(  aflgemeinere  3}^ifc^ung  ber  fdjttiarjen  unb  meigen  9?accn  ftartfinbet,  a(6 
irgenb  n^o  anber§,  aU  feibft  in  ben  ®taaten,  inetdje  (Sffaoenjurfit  trciben. 
Me^  geigt,  ba§  in  biefer  ©egenb,  befonber?^  in  ben  erften  S^^agen  ber  Sin* 
fiebtung,  jtrifdien  ben  beiben  9?acen  eine  grbj^^erc  gef eflfdjaftf id) c  63(cid}f)eit 
^errfd)te.  ^er  9^egerracc  n^urbe  I)ier  nid)t  fo  ooflfommen  bie  D^Lannfjeit 
abgefproc^en,  tt.ne  bie§,  at§  ©runbtage  be§  (SHaoenfljftem^,  auf  ben  Qn\cin 
unb  ^iiften  Don  (Siibcarotina  unb  ©eorgia  gefc^a^.  Cbg(eid)  bie  bem 
©ffaDen  aufgetegte  Arbeit  oft  grbger  unb  ba§  (^traffl^ftem  ebenfo  graufam 
toax,  fo  ttiar  bo(^  beren  geiDoljutidjer  unb  adgemeiner  3^^'^^^^^^  beffer,  unb 
i^r  ?eben§oer()d(tni6  ein  ^b^ereS.  !5)er  ©ebraucb  oon  gamiliennamen  mv 
t^nen  nic^t  fo  ftreng  oerboten ;  if)re  SBo^nungen  glic^en  t)ie(me^r  benen 
anberer  menfdjlic^er  SSefen.  ©ett)bl)ntic^  ent^icltcn  if)re  ^iittcn  uidit  me- 
niger  ai^  ixoci  8tnben,  manc^mal  bier.  (5S  befanben  fic^  barin  :Scttfte(Ien 
unb  iBettjeug  irgenb  einer  5Irt  unb  biefenigcn,  tv)c(c^e  fid)  a(§  ^lann  unb 
grau  betrac^teten,  fd)(iefen  getrennt  ton  ben  Untier()e{ratf)eten ;  and;  fdjtie* 
fen  bie  jungen  Seute  oerf(^tebenen  @efd)fe(^t§  in  befonbcren  9?aumcn;  i^re 
9JJa{)l3eiten  na^men  fie  uid}t  gettjoijulid)  an  gamllicntiff^en,  aber  man  gab 
i^nen  im  Sltlgemeinen  tjinreic^enb  getodjte  9^ationen,  \vdd]t  fie  cffen  fonn* 
ten,  wie  fie  njodten ;  ba«  toc^en  iDurbe  fiir  bie  gau^c  2ln3a^(  burc^  reget^ 
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magtg  bamtt  beauftragte  5lbt!) cUimgcn  beforgt  UcbrigenS  mxm  auf  ben 
^flan^ungcn  15  bi^  18  5lrbeit§ftunben  be§  STage^  bte  9^ege(  unb  in  gemiffen 
Saijre^^eiteu  iDurbe  aud)  ein  bebeutenber  2:^eU  ber  9^a(f)t  ber  "^rbett  ge* 
h)ibmct.  3:)te  5Irbeit  begann  beg  2}^orgeng  Str»i[djen  3  unb  4  U^v.  ^Der 
^uffc^cr  I)atte  eincit  geiioi|ien  ^ctrag  \)on  etner  gegebenen  ^luja'^t  t)on  ^r* 
beitern  (iefern,  unb  aUe  ftiarcn  t)erp pidjtet,  i^m  nie^r  al§  bcm  §errn 
gel)ord)en.  ©etuoIjnUc^  Xdax  berfclbe  t)ie(  graufamer,  aU  ber  §crr.  @ut* 
l^eqige  (2f(aDcnbe|il^cr  na{)men  oft  graufame  ^uffcl;er. 

-3cf)  lafi'e  nun  ^ter  a)ittt^citungen  fotgcn,  h3e(d)e  mir  §err  3.  -53.  9^on= 
bane^  t)on  Dto^Drlean^  mad)te.  i)cx\ziU  ift  ein  frcicr  SJhttatte,  ein 
SJ^ann  Don  bebeutenber  geiftiger  ga()ig!cit  unb  grower  9ieb(id}!eit ;  er  wax 
3n9^"^^"^*  wnb  9}Mfd)incnarbeiter  auf  tiielen  *ipf(ansungen  be§  ©ebiete^ 
angeftettt  geinefen,  niit  bem  id)  mic^  (jier  befc^tiftige.  9^iemanb  !ann  beffer 
a(§  er  bag  !^cben  auf  ben  ^flan^ungen  lennen  unb  fein  (5inuioI}ncr  biefcr 
(Stabt  erfrent  fid)  in  ^e^ug  auf  2l^a^rl)citgliebe  unb  ®ennffenI}Jift:()!ctt  eineg 
beffercn  Diufeg.  (Sr  fagt  ferncr,  ba^  man  auf  einigcn  ^^f(an3ungen  ben 
granen  ebenfo  fjarte  ^2(rbeit  aupcge,  a(g  ben  9}tdnnern  unb  bag  fic  in  man* 
djen  gciffen  tDdfjrcnb  ber  gansen  (gdjinangerfdjaft,  fogar  big  ^um  5lugcnbU(i 
ber  9^{eberf'unft,  an  berfetben  ge^atten  luurben.  2)2anrfjma(  tnurben  fie 
fd^on  eine  SS3odje  nad)  ber  ^Jiieberfunft  auf  bag  gelb  3uriidgefanbt,  gctpci^n* 
lid;  abcr  gab  man  if)nen  ^n  il}rcr  23teberberftet(ung  eincn  93^ouat.  9}?ittter 
burften  geiubljulid)  uidljrcnb  brei  DJtonaten  i'^re  •jlinber  tdgtid)  brcimal  einc 
l)a(be  8tunbe  (ang  ftillen. 

Sin  anberer  3^"9C,  'Dr.  §t)be,  ein  alter  Hr^t,  ber  mc^r  a(g  80 
3al)re  unter  ben  'ipflan3ern  mx  5corb=  unb  ^Subcarolina  unb  in  bcm 
SQ^iffiffip^Jitljat  gefebt  unb  prafttcirt  f)atte,  crftdrte  auf  bte  an  ilju  geftedten 
gragen  :  bic  ©ftaoinnen  Dom  -^cginn  ii)rcr  ^djtuangerfdjaft  big  ^ur 
9^ieber!unft  arbeiten  mugten ;  eg  finb  mir  galle  t)on  ©cburten  siuifc^en 
ben  Sinien  ber  ^aumtrottcnftraudje  befannt.  5)iefe  8f(at)innen  irurben 
ge3n)ungen,  i()re  '^lci\)z  big  gum  (gnbe  3n  beljacfen  mib  eg  ujurbe  i^nen  bann 
eine  8tnnbe  jur  (Sr^otung  gegeben/' 

,,53ie(c  ^ffauger  an  bem  2)2i|ftffip)3i  n)iin)d)en  ni^t,  S^egerfinber  gu  er^ 
3iel}en,  fie  fe()en  lieber,  ba§  fie  fterbcn,  a(g  bag  fie  (eben,  fie  l)a(ten  biefet^ 
ben  nidjt  fiir  eintrdg(id)." 

3n  ^egug  auf  bie  ^eufd;()eit  fagt  §err  ^^oubanej :  „bat)on  Ujeig  man 
ntd)tg  auf  ben  ^flanjungen.  ^or  5I((ent  tjatten  bie  ^Inffeljer  alle  getb^ 
f!(at)innen  ju  i()rer  33erfitgnng,  unb  weigerte  fid)  einc  berfelben,  fo  fanb  fid) 
balb  eine  ©elegen^eit,  fie  ftrenge  3U  beftrafen."  ,,(5g  ift  mir  befanut/' 
fagt  ein  anbrer  gutjerldffiger  3c"ge,  „bag  granen  l)eftig  gepeitfdjt  \t?urben, 
mil  fie  nid)t,  mc  i^nen  befo^(en  trar,  3um  ^tiytdc  ber  '$roftitution  in  bie 
SIBol)nung  beg  5(uffel)erg  ober  beg  §errn  famen.   !Die  altcn  $erreu  w^h 
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ten  fid)  cjcido^uUc^  bie  ^ait^miigbc  unb  i^rc  oo^ne  jogen  aU  Gonfiibinen 
tl)re  §aUi|d)meftern  Dor  ;  bie^  wax  bcr  adgcincine  ©cbrmid).  DJ^au  na^m 
fic  geiDoljuIid)  tm  SUter  t)on  13  bi^  14  -3a(}ren.  Qd)  ^abc  9}|abc^en  ge* 
fannt,  tneldje  in  btefcm  5Utcr  DJKtttcr  luarcn,  bic^  gilt  bejouber^  t)on  ben 
franpi'ifdjen  (Sreolen."  „©ie  be^anbetten/'  fagt  !^r.  §l)be,  „tt)re  ^tnber 
@f(at)en,  guc^tigten  fte  graufam  unb  oerfanften  ]ie,  um  fie  au§  it)ren 
5Ingen  ju  entfernen,"  ,,^cr  riidfic^t^Iofcfte  ®efd)(ed)t§t)erM)r/'  fo  fa^rt 
§err  $Honbane3  fort,  ,,n)ar  fo  attgemein,  ba^  man  faft  fein  feufd)e§  far^ 
bige§  9}2abd)en  ton  fieben3e^n  -g^i^j^^^i^  fannte.  3)ie  @eit)oI)nI)eit  ber 
^flan^er,  ^eifdjlaf  mit  i^ren  @!tat)inncn  ju  itben,  n)ar  eine  QueKc  grower 
Seiben  fitr  biefe.  @e^r  oft  tiermod)te  e§  bie  eiferfiidjtige  (S^efran,  bag  bie 
(gf(at)innen  auf  falfdie  ^(nftagen  ge|)eitfd)t  ober  in  anberer  SBetfe  beftraft 
hjnrbcn,  unb  oft  Uejen  fie  biefelben,  tDci^renb  ber  SlbiDefen^cit  i^rer  Wdxu 
ner,  t)or  if)xcn  ^ugen  beftrafen.  !Die  2^orturen,  uielc^en  oft  biefe  t(iIfIofcn 
gat)oritinnen  ber  (S^emcinner  t)on  ben  iniit^enben  G^efranen  unteriDorfen 
tourben,  nm  fie  fiir  bie  [Dtcinner  treniger  rei^enb  gu  mad)en,  iiberfteigen  ade 
53efd)reibung,  ^ie  2^^atfacf)c  be^  fdjranfenlofen  ®efd)tedjt^t)erM)r^  njar 
fon^o^I  ben  (Ettern  trie  ben  ^inbern  befannt.  ^Ind)  voaxcn  bie  <8trafen 
J)ier  nidjt  meniger  !)art,  aU  in  ben  anbcrn  3::^ci(en  ber  Sftatienrcgion. 
§ier  inie  liberal!  bebiente  man  fic^  fotgenber  3iicf)tigung^metl)obcn  :  ^rii^ 
gein  mit  ber  (Sd)aufe(,  3erpeifd)en  mit  einer  au^  Oc^fenl)ant  geflodjtcncn 
ober  au§  mit  ^noten  oerfe^enem  (Stride  gemad)ten  ^eitfdje ;  S^ortur  ner- 
mittelft  eine^  f(^n)eren,  mit  (Sifenfpi^en  oerfe^enen  §aBbanbe^  unb  fdjUiercr 
eiferner  9^inge,  an  benen  eine  ^ette  ^ing,  unb  Ujetc^e  monatetang  an 
ben  gnggetenfen  getragen  inerben  mugten ;  bie  Strafe  be^  Stode^  mit 
(Sinfperrung  in  ben  bun!e(n  ^clUn  ber  ^lantagengefdngniffe  oft  oljue  "^al)- 
rung,  unb  bag  -^agen  ber  SHatien  mit  ^tut^unben.  „(Sinige  Seige/' 
fagt  §err  D^onbane^,  „mad)ten  am  ber  SffaDenjagb  mit  ^(ut^unben  eineu 
regetmagigen  @efd)dft§beruf/' 

!r)ennoc^  gab  eS  tro^  Wm  bem  unter  biefcn  Lenten  eine  2(rt  Don  mcnfd)== 
lic^em  Seben,  aderbingg  tiod  ber  uner^brtcn  TOf)fetigfeiten  unb  ber  fdjred'^ 
Itd)ften  Qualen,  aber  felbft  in  biefcr  (irmcbrigung  fam  e§  nod;  bei  lueitem 
nidjt  bem  SHaoenteben  auf  ben  ^iiften  con  Subcarolina  nalje. 

Singer  ben  bereit^  eriDafjnten  S3cr^a(tniffen  gab  nod;  anbere  biefcm 
Sanbe^t^eile  gan^  bcfonber^  eigentpmtidje,  tt)c(d)e  ba§  SBirfcn  be6  Sf(aoen== 
fijftemg  fonjo^I,  aU  ben  (i^aralter  ber  Sf(at)enbet)o(!erung  beeinflufetcn. 
^Der  3«cf^rbau,  ber,  n^ie  n)ir  gefel)en  ^abcn,  gu  gehjiffen  ^a^re^^citen  bie 
anftrengenbfte  5(rbeit  ntjt^ig  mad)t,  Dcrtangt  aud^  ^u  feinem  erfofgreidjen  ^e^ 
triebe  einen  gen)iffen  @rab  Don  Urt^eit^oermdgen  unb  ©efc^idtic^feit  bei 
benen,  mld)t  in  bemfelben  bef^dftigt  finb.  5(uf  jeber  ^"toptantage 
mugte  ein  ^^eil  ber  Seute  am  ^J^afdjinenarbeitern  unb  ^anbwcrfcrn  be* 
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fle^en.  T)a^  Ijattc  ^ur  gotge,  bag  auf  btefen  "ipiantagen  fid^  eine  atlgc* 
nteine,  ]^ol)ere  ^nteHigen^  entmidette.  ^^^^m  OTgemcinen,"  fagt  §err 
Sxoubane^, gab  auf  jeber  ^lantage  tDentgften^  etnen  2Jtann,  bcr  in  irgenb 
einer  Seife  etma^  (efen  gekrnt  ^atte  mib  ber  tro^  ber  tm  (Sntbedung^fatte 
ftet^  angctnanbteu  ftrengcu  ©trafcn,  tm  @el)eimen  ben  5Inbern  t)or(a^.  Sim 
Silage  nac^  ber  )Rad)Xid)t  t»on  ber  ^tnrttfjtung  -3of)n  :53roiDn'^  begab  tc^  mt(^ 
t)on  i)^en)=Dr(ean§  nad^  einer  75  9}2ei(en  I)o()er  am  gtnfj'e  gelegenen  ^lan*' 
tage.  ^urg  nad)  meiner  Slnfunft  bafc(bft  gab  mir  ein  ©flatje  eine  an^fii^r* 
lidje  (5r3d{)(ung  bie[er  §inrid)tnng.  Sim  9}t'orgen  bicfe^  XagcS  Ijatte  eitt 
8f(at)e  in  bem  3"cf^i^t)fiiM^^  fcincm  §crrn  ein  ©titd  papier  Derlangt, 
um  etnen  2;f)ei(  ber  DJ^afdjine  ab^umifdjen.  ®ie|er  gab  i^m  eine  3cititng, 
iDODon  bcrfelbe  ben  grd^ten  5;;i)ei(  aufbeiDa^rtc  nnb  nadjtjcr  im  (^3e^eimen 
ber  gan^en  DJknnfdjaft  Dorla^.  mv  ber  :^erid)t  t»on  ber  ^inridjtung 
Qol}n  ^roiDn'S/' 

Tiod)  cine  anbere  Zl}ai\ad)t  madjte  i[)ren  Ginflug  gcltenb.  !^ic  ^ndcv^ 
plantagcu  bc^  SOtiffiffippitljale^  liegen  metftcn^  gegen  ben  glng  l)in  ober  an 
ctneut  ^aljott,  ber  iuenigftcn^  fiir  padjc  ^oote  faf)rbar  ift,  nnb  ritdwcirt^ 
ftogcn  fie  an  enblofe  (5l}preffenfiunpfc.  >Dicfe  '3iintpfe  mnrben  3iip"djt^* 
orte  fiir  gum  Slengerften  getricbenc  <Sf(at)en  ;  ber  3"9^"G  S^^  bcnfelben  ift 
fetbft  fiir  ben  ^efiljer  Don  ^(ntl)iutbcn  fel)r  fdjinierig.  (5^5  gibt  :^eifpie(c 
genng  )oon  Sflauen,  ireidjc  ^a{}vc  (ang  lebten  in  ben  3d)(npfipinfcfn  biefer 
hid)t  ben)a(beten'8iimpfe,mit()of)en  Gl)preffen  unb  :^aumn)oii()o(3^^dnmen, 
non  bcren  3(eften  ba^  (ange  grane  iDZoo^,  gleid)  einein  'Sdjleier  fie  um^itt* 
lenb,  I)crabl)dngt.  !5}iefe  \)id}i  gcmifdjt  mit  Unterljolg  Don  ^rombcerge^ 
ftrdud)  bilben  ein  faft  ungngdnglic^evS  ®cbiifd).  3D^and)mal  (ebten  ba  bic 
fliidjttgcn  ^ffaDen  aUein,  ntandjmal  in  grdgcren  ober  fleineren  ^anben,  oft 
auu  30,  ia  60  ^^crfonen  beftcl}enb,  tneldje  fid)  auf  irgenb  einer  Heineren 
-Snfei  Don  fefterem  iBobcn  eine  SBoIjuung  crridjteten,  Don  m  an^  fie  be§ 
Tiadjt^  auf  ge^cimen  ^faben  mit  il)rcn  f  ameraben  auf  ben  ^(antagen  Der^ 
fei)rten.  (2ie  lebten  Don  ben  (SdjtDeinen,  2:rutl)al)nen  unb  |)it()nern,  midjt 
fie  eittiDenbeten  ;  mand)ma(  gogen  fie  mit  einer  ,,(Sd)Iinge"  ein  ^jaaf  ober 
cineii  Odjfen  bc«  ^perrn  in  i^ren  :Sd)(upfn3infeO  fd)(ad)teten  fie  ititb  taufd^* 
ten  mit  i^ren  greuuben  ber  ^lantage  gegen  ^tiide  berfelben  Tlax^Mcl)i 
ein.  3^re  grdjten  geiube  in  biefen  vSiimpfen  tDaren  bie  ^i)^ot^fito§.  tein 
Icbeitbe^  SSefen  faun  in  ber  9^ad)t  beren  (^tid)  ertragen.  33ie^,  ba«  m 
greien  bleibt,  njirb  oft  Don  i^iten  getdbtet.  3ebe  Tiadjt  muBten  bie  giitc^t*' 
Huge  ein  bampfenbe«  getter  Don  ^I}pref]en3n3eigen  unterJjalten,  beren  dland) 
ba-3  einjige  3Sert(}eibigunggmitte(  gegen  biefen  Der^agte  ^nfeft  ift. 

WU\\d)t  tDunberDoUe  ^orfafle  unb  ^\nfpie(e  ergd^lt  man  fid)  Don  biefen 
3)?iffiffippi-a)^dnnern.  ijerr  Sllfreb  ^ernis,  Don  9ietD^DrIean§,  SJ^itglieb 
beS  (Si*ecutiD^(Iommite§  „ber  greiftaat^3?crbinbung/'  ber,  obgleid)  oft  Don 
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ben  ^(utrjitnben  Gejacjt,  brci  ^^a^re  aitf  bem  ©ipfel  cine§  grojcn  (^tjpreffen^* 
baimtc^  Gckbt  l)atte.  ^err  Qcxni^  eqa^Ite  aud)  eiu  ^cifpiet  eine§  iveni* 
gcr  gtiidltcfjcn  gUitfiKhuj^,  bem  fitr  cinen  ghicf)tt)erfnd)  ber  TiMcn  mxt  ber 
aue  tro(fcncr  Dd)[enl)aitt  gcffodjteueu  ^eitfcfje  3erpeifcf)ttrurbe  imb  ben  man 
barauf  mtt  bem  ®efid)te  gegen  etnen  ^amn  anBaub  unb  fo  bie  ganje  9tad)t 
l^angcn  licg,  um  t)on  ben  93toC>!ito6  3;:obe  gebiffen  311  ircrbcn.  5.(m 
SDtorgen  fanben  ifju  etnige  fetuer  9}^itf!tat)cu  tobt  imb  con  bditgefiiKten 
9J?o§ftto§  bebedft. 

Dctat)c  3oI)nfton,  jcy  (Eor^jorat  in  ber  (Som^^acjnte  C  be§  15.  9iegt= 
ment^  in  bem  „(Sorp§  b'Slfriqne,"  t)atte,  ipie  er  felbfteinem  2}^itglicbe  ber 
(5ommi[fion  er^cifjlte,  mit  fetner  ^anbe  t)on  30  ^nbiuibuen  (10  Seibcr 
unb  20  SDIcinner)  a(^t3el)n  SJ^onate  in  ben  (Sihnpfen  t)on  Qamt^  %^av\\^ 
getcbt.  (^ein  §err,  ($antre(f,  jcljt  felbft  ein  gliidjtling  in  ben  ^iimpfen 
bc6  ©iiben^,  l^atte  i^n  fitr  einen  I)o^en  ^xd^  gefauft  unb  i^n  auf  bie 
^(antage  gebradjt,  nm  3^cfcrfd[]'er  gn  niod)cn  ;  bcnn  C^ctaDc  wax  ein 
iBottdjcr.  (5ine§  3J?orgen§  bet  anbredjenbem  3^age  fanb  man  Octaue  an 
feiner  ^IrbeitSban!  etngcfdjfafen.  ^Die  il)m  gngeiuiefene  SIrbeit  notfjigte  il}n, 
frltf)  an'^  SKerf  3U  gel)en.  ^r  inar  in  ber  erften  9}?orgenftnnbe  anfgeftan= 
ben  unb  t)atte  [id}  an  fcincn  5(rbeit§pla^  begeben;  ba  fel^te  er  fid)  auf  feine 
^anf,  nm  ^n  marten,  bi$  e§  l)cU  genng  3nm5(rbeiten  fei.  ,,3d)  t^ermut^e," 
fagte  er,  ,,baj3  ic^  eingefd)(afcn  fein  mn^  benn  id)  mieber  bemn^t 
mnrbe,  fanb  id)  mic^  betctnbt  auf  bem  ^oben  Hegen,  unb  dlla\]a  ftanb  mit 
einem  biden  ©tod  in  ber  §anb  iiber  mir/'  ^wc'i  ftarfe  (SftaDen  err)ie(ten 
ben  ^efe^t,  OctaDe  in  ba^  ^eitfd)()an^  jn  bringen  nnb  il)m  fimfsig  §iebe 
in  geben, 

(i§  ift  nt)t!)ig  gn  miffen,  bag  in  bem  gan^en  ©ftat)engebiete  ba§  ^eit|d)en 
burdjan^  nid)t  ba^  ift,  ma§  man  barnnter  an  anberen  Drten  uerfteljt ;  e^ 
ift  nid)t  bie  (Strafe,  bie  man  mand)ma(  im  D^orben  gegen  nngcI)orfamc 
©c^nljnngen  anmenbet.  -3^  ben  ©ftaucnftaatcn  l^at  man  baffetbe  jn  einer 
Slrt  ancrfannter  toift  an^gebilbet,  !Die  S3orgdnge  bicfer  Strafe  gel}oren 
gu  ben  ^erDortretenbften  3^'^^^)cn  ber  ©ftaDerei^Giuitifation,  gan^  mie  (^ar^ 
lt)k  fagt,  bag  e§  ber  ©algen  fritter  in  (Sngtanb  gemefen  fei.  (5^  gab 
erften^  '^eitfdien  t»erfd)iebencr  5(rt,  bered)net  fitr  bie  Sirfnng,  \vtld)c  fie 
]^ert)orbringen.  (S^  gab  a(fo  bie  ^eitfd)e  an^  eincm  in  Itnoten  gefd)hmgc* 
nen  §anf]eile  gemai^t ;  bann  bie  au^gebre^tc  trodcne  Cd)fenljant ;  ferner 
bie  Sagen^9iiemen4^citfc^e,  nnb  bie  Sd)anfc(.  „9}2and)ma(/'  fagt  !l)r. 
§t)be,  „bebiente  man  fic^  pad)er  §anbfdgen  a(§  '!peitfd)en/'  !Dann  aui^^ 
mnrben  bie  ^eftrafenben  in  t)erfd)icbener  SBeife  nnb  an  t)crfd)iebenen 
(Steven  nadt  an^gefteHt.  SD?and)maI  entHcibete  man  bag  (Sd)(ad)topfer 
t)on  ^opf  bi§  gn  ben  gltgen,  (egte  e^3,  ba§  ®efid)t  nad)  nnten,  anf  einen 
ftarfen  ^alfen,  ber  auf  glredmdfig  l^of)en  pg^n  ftanb ;  bie  |)dnbe  UKb 
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giige  hjurben  ham  mit  (Striken  auf  beiben  (Seiten  an  feftftecfenbe  ^foften 
gebunben.  biefer  Cage  ipurbe  bann  etit^  ober  ba§  anbere  ber  oben 
genannten  (Strafiuftriimente  nac^  bem  ©utbiinfen  bc^  ^mn  angetvanbt. 
^eabftc^tigte  berfefbc,  ben  (SHaoen  [pdter  t)erfanfen,  fo  gebrau(i)te  man 
getro^nnd)  bie  (Scf)aufef.  ^Dtefc  beftanb  auS  einem  bretten  ©tiide  biden 
(Sof)Ueber^,  14  bi^  16  ^oU  tang  unb  an  etnen  paffenben  ^o(3ernen  (SticI 
genagett  ^Dtefe  jerquetfdjtc  nnr  ba^  5(etfc^,  oljne  bte  §aut  jn  bredjen, 
unb  nac^  etntgen  Sodjen  ober  3}^onaten  finb  afle  Spnren  ber  ^uc^ttgung 
t)erfd)n3unben  unb  in  bem  fiinftigcn  5lanfer  fbnnen  feme  3^^^^f^^  i^^^^ 
golgfamfcit  be3  (Sflaucn  ermed't  mcrben.  Hntrenbung  aller  anberen 
©trafinftrnmente  bagegen  3erreij3t  ba^  g-retfd)  bi6  ctner  bebentenben 
STiefe  unb  tagt  fitr  immcr  ungefjeuer  btcf c  8c^rammen  jnriid .  Cft  tuaren 
Itod  Wdmtv  mit  ber  3iidjtigung  beauftragt ;  ba  ber  crftc  3U  mube  tuurbe, 
urn  bie  ©djliigc  fo  fraftig  ju  gebcn,  ba^  fie  ba§  fritifc^e  Singe  bed  su* 
f(5^auenben  ^crrn  ober  5luffct)erd  bcfriebigten,  fomujte  er  abgeloft  irerbcn, 
bis  bie  tjerlangte  Slngat)!  oon  ^iebcn  gcgeben  it)ar.  !Dann  banb  man  bie 
Slrme  be§  ^eftraftcn  (o§  unb  gog  iiber  feinen  $Hii(fen  einen  3"^cr  alter 
Deafen-  ober  (Sd)n)cinS(a!e.  2Bar  ber  Ungtiicftidje  in  O^nmadjt  gefatten, 
fo  cxmdU  it)n  biefcS  unb  ftidte  fein  Whiten.  !Dann  lourbe  cr  fretgclaffcn 
unb  fonnte  fein  !ii:ageit)er!auf  bem  ^aummoflenfelbe  iDfcber  beginncn. 

!Diefc  Operation  ert)ie(t  SD^annigfattigfcit  bnrdj  bie  oerfdjicbenc  Cage,  in 
irclc^c  man  bie  (Sdjtadjtopfer  bradjte.  SOMndjmal  iDurben  biefelbcn,  \vk  fo* 
eben  gefagt,  nacft  an  einen  ^aum  ober  anf  einen  ^alfen  gcbunbcn.  Oft 
and)  tDurben  fie  —  befonberS  Seiber  in  ^ot)cr  6djmangerfd)aft  —  nacft 
auf  ben  ^oben  getcgt,  ba«  ©efidjt  nad^  unten  gcfcljrt,  bie  tone  unb  ^eine 
auSgeftredt  unb  an  ^>foften  gcbnnben.  ,,(Sin  Cod),"  fagt  ber  S^Wf  //trmrbc 
gegraben,  grog  genng,  um  ben  fdjU^arjen  Ceib  anf3unel)men bann  iDurbe 
bie  gefnotete  ober  gebre^te  ©eijet,  ber  Sagenriemen  ober  bie  ^djan^cU 
|3eitfd)e  angetuanbt.  „Qn  einigcn  ©emeinbcn/'  fagt  §crr  3^^^"^^/ 
man  a)tiet^peitf^en" 

(Soldjer^  "Ratnv  toaren  bie  5(ufmunterungcn  gn  lebenSlangtid^er  5lrbett, 
bargcboten  Don  einem  (S^fteme,  bag  ber  :53ifd}of  §o|)finS  unb  ^rofeffor 
S.  -53.  SJiorfe  cine  gottlid^e  5(norbnnng  ncnnen.  ^?it  befonberem  (5r^ 
ftaunen  (efen  trir  in  ber  ^ibei  oon  einem  DJ^eufdjcnftamme,  h)e(c^er  an  bie 
@i)ttlidjfeit  bed  Tloiod)^  Qianhk.  !Die  ^rilfungen,  trelc^e  bie  3Scret)rnng 
beffetben  ben  ©tdubigen  aupegte,  t)erurfad)en  unS  (Sd)aubern,  O^ne 
3tt5eife(  mar  biefer  ©ottcdbienft  ba6  (^raeugnig  eine§  bcrberbten,  entmur^ 
bigten  2)2enfdjengeifte§.  X)ie  ©onne  bCr  gottlidjen  SEaf)r^eit  loar  nod^ 
nid)t  in  biefem  ^jrimitioen  3citatter  aufgegangen  ;  jefet  aber  (eben  mir  in 
ber  aJiitte  be§  ueun3er)nten  diriftUd^en  3a^rt)unbertg.   SBaS  fott  man  nun 
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Don  ben  S?ercr)rcrn  ciner  ©ott^cit  fagcn,  bie  tocttmonftruofer  unb  grau* 
famcr  ift,  ai^  bcr  altc  ®ott  ber  5(mmoiuten? 

T)ahcx  bebcnfe  man  aber  ftio^t,  bag  id)  l)ter  nur  ba§  ^  ettfc^en ,  bie 
gen)o!)n(id}e  (Strafart,  nnb  feinc^U)ege§  etn^ag  Ungeipol^ntidje^  ober  5lu§er* 
orbentlic^eS  bcfd^rieben  Ijabe.  ^Diefem  ©djauf^Diele  it)o()nten  iibrigenS  nidjt 
hlo^  bie  alten  §erren  nnb  5lnffel)er,  fonbern  andj  bie  (So^ne  nnb  grancr 
ber  (grfteren  bet. 

Slber  fe^ren  trir  jn  Dctat)e  inxM,  !5)erfelbe  fagtc :  „Q(i)  mv  nie  ge* 
^eitfc^t  njorben,  aber  l)atte  bie  (^c^tcige  nnb  bag  ©tb^nen  ber  ©e^iiditigten 
ge^brt  nnb  mx  entfc^Ioffen,  in  ben  (Smnpf  3n  (aufen,  ber  ttm  eine  Wltik 
Winter  bent  3w*f^i^^^«f^  IciG-"  fdmeller  Sanfer  entging  er  feinen  iCer=» 
folgern,  erreidjte  ben  (Snntpf  nnb  ftiirgte  fic^  in  bag  S^idic^t.  9^ac^  einigen 
>lagen  fanb  er  bie  gUtc^tUnggbanbe,  ntit  ber  er  bann  lebte.  ^latUrHc^ 
l^atte  fein  §err  nid)t  Snft  einen  fo  toert^boden  (Sf(at)en  3U  oerlieren.  ^r 
lieg  a(fo  einen  berii^mten,  profeffioneKen  ©toenjager,  ^ameng  (gngene 
^arbean,  fommen,  ben  er  mit  feiner  SJ^ente  t)on  20  §nnben  mietljete,  nm 
ben  g(lid)tling  tobt  ober  tebenbig  jitriidjubringen. 

Dctatie'g  grennbe  anf  ber  ^tantage  fatten  i^m  unb  feinen  ©efci^rten 
geitig  ^nnbe  batjon  gegeben,  nnb  fie  mac^ten  angenbUdlic^  S3orbereitnngen 
fiir  ben  ^ant^f. 

3n3ei  ober  brei  berfelben  fii'^rten  anf  toeitent  Umnjege  bie  SBeiber  an 
einen  ^bl^eren  Drt,  fanien  bann  anf  berfetben  ga^rte  ^nritd  3n  bent  ^fabe, 
ber  gu  ii)rem  frli^eren  @dj(upfn)infel  fit^rte,  nac^bem  fie  forgfditig  i^re 
gii§e  mit  toinc^enfilgen  eingerteben  fatten,  tra^renb  fie  biefe  5ll)iere  felbft 
l^inter  fi^  l)er  jogen,  nm  bie  @piir^nnbe  irre  jn  fii^ren ;  bann  ern^arteten 
fie,  mit  ^enlen  bemaffttct,  ben  ^ngriff.  ^Den  gangen  3:ag  ftanben  fie  gn^ 
fammen  nnb  fcimpften  gegen  bie  §nnbe,  inbem  fie  (angfam  ftetg  tiefer  in 
ben  ©nmpf  fid)  3nrn(f3ogen.  (Sg  ge(ang  i^nen,  ad)t  §nnbe  3n  tohkn, 
©egen  ©onnennntergang  fingcn  fie  an,  erfd)dpft  3n  fein ;  i^re  tote  nnb 
^eine  njaren  m\  ben  S'd^mn  ber  |)nnbe  jerpeif^t,  nnb  fie  {)atten  I3ie(^(nt 
t)er(oren.  '^a  ^ieg  eg  nnn,  3erftrent  (5nd),  lanft.  « Sauve  qui  pent." 
Dctatie  mit  t)ier  ober  fiinf  ©efd^rten  eilte  nad)  einem  riicfnjdrtg  liegenben 
^a^ou.  3Jiit  ber  ©c^neUigfeit  t)on  ajJenfdieit,  bie  fltr  bie  Srfjaltnng  beg 
!2ebeng  lanfen,  erreic^ten  fie  bag  Ufer,  aber  nm  3U  entbeden,  bag  bag  feic^tc 
Staffer  t)oU  n)ar  t)on  biden  Snriein,  gefaflenen  J53dnmcn  unb  SlHgatorg. 
(2te{)en  bleiben  fonnten  fie  ni^t,  —  fie  fprangen  alfo  in  bag  SBaffer  unb 
begannen  fic^  bnrd)3narbeiten.  ©ie  §nnbe  fotgten,  unb  bie  SlHgatorg, 
o^ne  bie  S^^eger  anjnrit^ren,  grigen  mit  grower  SSntl^  bie  §nnbe  an  nnb 
tbbteten  fed)g  berfelben. 

5l(g  5)err  O^^^^^^^iii  ^erbeifam  nitb  bie  Cage  ber  ^Dingc  fa^,  rief  er  bie 
gnnbe,  bie  nod)  ton  feiner  2J^ente  itbrig  tDaren,  iuriid.   OtaDe  nnb  feiitc 
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®efat)rteu  entfamen  ;  feiner  icurbe  QttoM  ober  gefangen,  DJ^an  fragte 
il^n,  xoit  er  ben  Umftanb  erftare,  bag  bte  5lUgatoren  md)t  etnmal  Dcrfudjtcn, 
i^n  itnb  fetne  ©efaljrten  anaugreifen,  fonbern  mit  folc^em  ^eig^miger  auf 
bie  §unbe  ftc^  ftiiraten.  (Sr  anttrortetc :  „3KeiB  nic^t,  932affa.  (ginige 
fagten,  fie  glaubten,  eg  fei  ®ott  gettjefen ;  aber  id)  glaube,  fie  Ijatten  §unbe- 
fleifc^  Iteber,  ai^  aj^enfc^enpeifc^." 

©inige  ^Ulomte  md}  biefer  ^djladjt  mit  ben^Iutr)imben  in  ben  (Sitmpfen 
t)on  <Bt  -Jameg  ^arift)  fanb  eine  anbere  <Bd)iad}t  ftatt ;  baS  D^efultat  ber* 
felben  n^ar  bie  (Sinna^me  t)on  9?etr^Or(eang  burc^  general  Sutler.  9tun 
toav  bie  D^eilje  ju  flieljen  an  §errn  (EautreK. 

DctaDe  unb  feine  ®efd!)rtcn  erl)ie(ten  ^unbe  t)on  i^rcn  greunben ;  fie 
Derliegen  ben  @umpf,  begaben  fid)  in  bag  Sager  parapet,  Ido  bama(g  @e= 
nerat  ^(}e(pg  fommanbirte,  nnb  lieferten  fid)  bemfelben  ang.  ^Die  meiftcn 
berfclbcn  traten  in  bag  §eer. 

(greigniffe  biefer  %xt  maren  nid^t  felten.  T)k  (Siimpfe  irarcn  nie  ofjne 
Sieger,  ©ie  bilbeten  eine  5(rt  t)on  5{fl)0  unb  biefer  Umftanb  I3erfcl)(tc  nidjt, 
feine  Sirfnng  auf  ben  (Sf)arafter  beg  9Jegerg  unb  auf  bie  ^ra^ig  beg  ^!(a* 
Denfl)ftemg  gu  dugcrn.  Sm  !Dnrd)fd)nitt  getDann  ber  ^Jeger  metjr  (2e(bft* 
t)ertranen,  ber  §err  aber  iuurbe  oorfid)tiger  ;  oft  iranbte  er  unnienfdjHd)e 
SSorfidjtgmagregetn  an,  trie  3.  i8.  bag  ^^ranbntarfen,  bag  Sluffdjlit^en  unb, 
(Stu^^en  ber  £){)ren,  bag  5In(egen  beg  f.  g.  „5Biirgerg",  b.  t).  eineg  eifernen, 
mit  <Spi^en  uerfcljenen  §a(gbanbeg. 

^in  anberer  Umftanb  nod)  ^at  grojen  Ciinflng  fouiol)!  auf  bag  ^ftauen^ 
ft)ftem  in  ber  Don  ber  (lommiffion  unterfud)ten  9iegion,  atg  and)  auf  ben 
(5()arafter  beg  <BUamh  !iDag  untere  D3(iffiffi|3pi=3:i}a(  entljiett  feit  bent 
:53eginne  ber  SInfiebtung  eine  unoertjdttnigmdfeige  gafjtrcidje  freie  farbige 
:53eDbtfernng.  5l(g  im  1803  bag  2^erritorinm,  mi  bem  Sonifiana 
ein  ^()eit  mar,  t)on  ber  fran^bfifdjcn  ^epublif  an  bie  3>ereinigten  ©taaten 
abgetreten  murbe,  maren  biefe  freien  garbigen  fd)on  fel)r  jaljlreid)  unb  t)ie(e 
berfelben  ^efitjer  betrdd)tlid)en  (5igent(}umg.  (Sie  maren  nid)t  nur  eben  fo 
frei  mie  bie  anberen  2^^eile  ber  ^eDoIferung,  fonbern  im  5I((gemeinen  auc^ 
eben  fo  gut  unterridjtct  nnb  eben  fo  intetHgent.  S^iefe  berfelben  maren  5lb= 
fbmmlinge  ber  erften  meigen  5Infieb(er  unb  fatten  ftetg  eine  gemiffe  fociale, 
mie  and^  biirgerUdjc  ®(cid)^eit  genoffen.  Unter  bem  alten  fpanifdjen  unb 
franjbfifdjen  9f?egime  fatten  aber  meber  bie  meigen,  uoc^  bie  fdimar^en  5lm 
fiebler  je  oiel  (Srfa^rung  in  ber  5lugiibung  :po(itifc^er  9?ed)te ;  man  ^atte  fi^ 
bal)er  nie  Diet  mit  ber  grage  befagt,  mem  biefe  9?ec^te  guftltnben.  !Die 
fran^bfifdje  ^epubtif,  beren  ©runbtage  „grei5eit,  ®Ieid)f)eit,  ^riibertic^^ 
feit"  mar,  l)atte  nod)  nid)t  gan^  bie  ^ebeutung  biefer  Sorte  Dergeffen,  unb 
lieg  ba^er  in  bem  ^btretunggtjertrag  bie  feiertic^e  ^eftimmuug  anfnel)men, 
me(d)e  alfo  (antet : 
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5(  r  t.  3.  ^cwofyxcx  be§  abgetretencn  3:crrttormm§  foKen  in  bic 
Union  ber  3?crcinii3ten  (Staaten  aufgenomnien  unb  fobatb  ntoglic^  ben 
^rincipicn  ber -^unbe^tscrfaffuncj  gemd^  3ngc(affen  lt)erben3um  ©cnu^aHer 
9iecf)te,  ^ortI)ei(c  nnb  greil)eiten  ber  ^iirger  ber  S3creinigten  (gtaaten  ; 
untcrbcffen  fotten  fie  in  bent  fr  ei  en  ©enn^i^rer  Sreil)cit,  i()re^  (Sigen^ 
tljum^  nnb  ifjrer  9ic(igion  erl}a(ten  unb  be[djiil^t  luerbcn." 

3n  ©emafljett  biefc^  S(rtife(C>  be^  ^ertracje^  t)on  1803  I^aben  bic  freien 
garbigcn  ftet^  beljanptct  nnb  t)er(anc|en  nun,  bag  bie  Diegierung  ber  35er^ 
einigten  (Staaten  feierlid)  t)er|3pid}tet  fei,  ifjuen  ^aKe  Diedjte,  S3ortI}eife  nnb 
greiljeiten"  3U  fidjern,  mcldje  irgenb  anberen  ^etrtoI}nern  be^  abgetretenen 
$rerritorium§  gnfte^en,  wddjt  9?egierung§form  benfctben  and)  nadjtrcigUd) 
anjnnefjmen  er(aubt  morben  fei,  nnb  bag  bemnaii^  bie  9?egierung  ber  ^er:= 
einigten  (Staaten,  inbem  fie  ben  \i)eigcn  ^einoijuern  biefeS  Slerritorinm^ 
erfanbte,  baffetbe  gu  eineni  (3Hat)enftaate  3U  mac^en  mit^onftitntionen  unb 
©efcl^cn,  tDeldjc  fie  aller  politifdjen  nnb  nmndjer  biirgerlidjen  9icdjte  unb 
grei^citen  beraubte,  ba^  ^ege!)cn  eine^  grogen  Unrcdjt^  nidjt  nur  gegni  fie 
fe(bft,  fonbern  gegen  bie  D^cblidjfeit  unb  bic  Gljre  be^  gefammten  ^olfe^ 
ber  S^ereinigten  (Staaten  erianbtc. 

(5^  ift  fdjtDcr  3U  finben,  irie  ber  gad,  ben  fie  tjorbringen,  felbft  auf  ben 
^ud)ftaben  be^  33ertrag^  I)in  erfolgrcic^  lriber(egt  iperben  fdnnte.  Hub 
nod^  fdjtnerer  ift  e§  ein3nfcl)en,  n^ie  ber  llmftanb,  bag  fie  tDciijrenb  fcd)3{g 
Sa^ren  nnter  einem  grogen  Unred)t  Utten,  jelit  aU  ein  @runb  angcfiiljrt 
iDcrben  fdnnte,  if)nen  bie  5(b()iUfe  bcffelben  3U  tiertt)eigern.  Uebrigen^  faun 
jnan  jct^t  ntd)t  (engnen,  bag  bie  freiefarbige  ^eoolferung  in  iljrer  ©cfannnt^ 
l^eit  fo  nto^t  er3ogen,  fo  intenigent,  orbnungSliebcnb  unb  arbeitfam  ift,  a(^ 
irgenb  ein  glei(^  3al)(reid)er  Z^jcil  ber  ®efammtbct)oIfernng  be^  (^taatc^  ; 
tm  ^Durd)fdjnitt  ift  biefelbe  fo  reid)  bie  ^coolferung  ber  freien  etaaten 
unb  bci  meitem  toi)aler,  aU  if)re  n)eigen  DJZitbitrger.  !^cn  ^ciuci^  t)ou  bcm 
ii^el^tern  '^citte  man  im  ticrgangcnen  (Sommer,  aU  ber  ©ouDcrncur  ^\]cpkt) 
greitniliige  3ur  33ert^cibigung  t)on  9ccn)?SDrrean§  gegen  eincn  brofjcnbcn 
5Ingr{ff  be§  9^e5ellenf)eere§  nnter  DJtacgrnber  Dcrlangtc,  iiia(}rcnb  biemcigen 
(5intr)oI)ncr,  felbft  t)ielc  t>on  ben  ^Regiernngobeamten,  3ogerten  nnb  fidj  mU 
gerten,  eingemuftert  3n  ipcrben,  iDaren  adjt  nnb  t)ier3ig  (gtunben  nadj  bent 
Slufrufe  an  bie  freien  garbigen,  nte^r  al^  fjunbert,  beren  Saben  unb  @e^ 
fd)aft^(oca(c  gefdjtoffen,  unb  ein  gan3e§  9iegiment  ipar  organifirt  unb  bc^ 
reit,  in'^  -gelb  3n  3iet)en  unb  t)or  Slbtauf  Don  72  (Stnnbcn  cin  3n)eite5. 
(ginb  bcnn  aCc  biefe  ^eute  nic^t  in  jeber  ^e3iel)ung  eben  fo  fdfjig,  bie  bitr* 
gerlidjcn  unb  potitifdjcn  Sicdjtc  3U  befi^^en  nub  au^3niiben,  al'^  btejcnigcn, 
beren  ein3ige  ^efd^igung  eine  etma^  tDcigerc  ipautfarbe  ift  unb  ber  ntit 
Siberttiiilen,  nnter  ^roteft  unb  ge^eimem  SBorbe{)aIt  geteiftete  (Sib  ber 
STreue  ? 
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Sn  SBa^r^eit  ift  ber  gatt  biefer  atteit  freten  garbtgen  Don  !0\3uifiana  ein 
gatt  „etgener  5trt/'  ber  burt^au^  md)t  bie  grage  in  fic^  eiiifdjliegt,  tuetc^c 
fttf)  er^ebt  iiber  bie  ©erec^tigfeit  ober  3^etJntci6i9^c^^r  ben  Ut^Ud)  mancU 
pixkn  garbigen  bie  ^3oUtifd)en  ^ec^te  gn  ert^eilen.  ^Die  3tnfpriid)e  ber 
(Erfteren  anf  ben  ©enng  biefer  9?edjte  beru^en  auf  gan^  befonberen  unb 
ftaren  ©ritnben.  5^n6erbem  bebarf  bie  9^egierung  be^J  iBotum^  biefer  ^e^ 
t)oIfernng  jnr  3SertI)eibigung  ber  2$erfafiung  unb  ber  Union  ;  fie  bebarf 
beffefben  in  biefem  5(ugenbti(fe  eben  fo  unbebingt,  fie  beren  5lrmeno= 
tl)ig  [jatk  in  ber  oben  enrdljntcn  ^eriobe. 

Sie  bcm  aber  and)  fein  mag,  man  Wivh  kidjt  begreifen,  bag  ein  fo  ia[)U 
reidjcr  unb  intedigenter  S3o(f^t^ei(,  in  ber  Wittc  ber  SflaOerei  (ebenb,  trotj 
aller  ^inberniffe  iDoI)(^abenb  trcrbenb  unb  berfetben  9^ace  angefjbrenb,  au§ 
ber  bie  (SfTauen  tommen,  fon3o()(  auf  bi^^crren,  aU  and)  bie  ®f(aoen  einen 
grogen  (Sinflug  ciugerten.  X)en  ^e^teren  fibjten  fie  eine  ftet§  inadjfcnbe 
(Sc()nfud)t  nad)  grciljeit  ein  ;  fie  eriuetftcn  in  if)nen  ben  SSnnfd),  frci  t)on 
ber  ©eigel  unb  ber  ^eitfd^e  bciJ  (SHaoentrciber^  gn  (eben  unb  3n  arbeiten  ; 
bie  (Srfteren  aber  regten  fie  ju  ftet§  griigercr  §ut  unb  ftrengerer  $)^epref^ 
fion  an. 

5(nbcre  (Jigentljiimtic^fciten  be^  Sffat)enft)ftcm§  in  bem  Zl)ak  be§  untern 
a}|iffiffip|)i  brandjen  t)ier  nidjt  ern?dJ)nt  3U  irerben.  :Die  angefiif)rten  XljaU 
fadjcn  scigcn  geniigenb,  bag  in  ben  ^anpt^iigen  bie  Sflauerei  I)ier  benfelben 
aUgemeincn  Gljarattcr  ()at,  ben  fie  libcraU  ^eigt.  Q\}vt  golgcn  unb  menfi^^ 
Iid)cn  ^]5robufte  tjaben  un§  ^auptfddj(id)  ju  befdjdftigen  unb  auc^  bicfe  finb 
iiberaU  faft  ibentifd;.  ^ie  tJoUftdnbige  Grfenntnig  unb  ^efjanbfnng^loeife 
berfelben  finb  bie  ^o^)en  ^flidjkn,  inetdje  fid)  je^t  unfern  8taat§mdnncrn 
unb  9^egierenben  barbieten. 

S5?ie  id)  fdjon  gefagt  I)abe,  erbfirft  man  f)ier  auf  ben  Ufern  be§  grogen 
©tromeS  nod^  bicfe  9kfu(tate  unb  ^robufte :  neben  bcm  garbigen,  \vk  bie 
©ffaoerei  i^n  getaffen  I)at,  lebt  ber  Seige,  ttjie  bie  ^toerei  i^n  gema(^tt)at. 

Grianben  (gie  mir,  3(}nen  biefclben  tur3  5U  fdjitbern,  nidjt  in  bem  Sidjte 
meiner  ^crfbnlid^cn  ^cobad)tung  adein,  fonbern  t)iclmcr)r  in  bem  ber  Sr- 
fa()rung  t3on  ^erfoncn,  beren  *!Pf(id)t  eS  tt)ar,  tagHd)  mit  benfelben  3U  Der* 
fcl)rcn  unb  fid)  t()atfdc^nd)  mit  ben  oiclen  fd)iDicrigen  unb  ftorenben  gragen 
3u  bcfd)dftigen,  ti3e(d)e  ber  in  if)rer  2}?itte  t)orgcI)enben  grogenUmgeftaltung 
entf  prill  gen. 

3ncrft  alfo  itber  bie  garbigen.  @cn.  iBanfe,  iBefe^(§^ber  in  bem 
®olf*:^cpartcment,  bcffen  (Srfat)rung  unb  crnfte^  (gtubium  be^  ©egenftan^ 
be0  unferer  Unterfnd)nng  fcinem  3^"9"i6  ®en)id)t  geben,  erHdrte  mir,  bag 
er  U)eit  mel)r  Don  ben  garbigen,  uon  ben  SBeigen  geternt  ]^abe,  bag  fie 
Die(  beffer  bie  (Srforberniffe  i^rer  eigentpmOc^en  Sage  in  ber  gegentDdrtigen 
Bagc  ber  ^inge  Derftdnben,  al^  bie  ^eigen  bie  i^rigcn,  bag  fie  biefetben 
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ml  t)ernunft{gcr  itnb  bereitlDittiger  anuci^meu  ;  unb  ba^  feincr  5Infirf)t 
ba«  DJiiBHiiGen  bcr  grogcu  DxCDoUttiou  nidjt  bcm  ©cfjlDar^en  irerbe  juju^* 
fdjreibeu  fctn,  foUte  hnvd)  bic  @d)utb  ijon  S^geubiemanb  bicfclbe  nic^t 
Qelingeu.  > 

cinem  ^rtefe  t)on  5llqanbria,  Souffiana,  in  ireldjem  fitq  Dor  mcincr 
Slbrctfc  ^en.  ^anf«  mir  QeiiJtffe  gragen  beauttnortetc,  fagte  cr  am  28. 
mdv^  1864 : 

„©ett)ig,  id)  jinetfle  in  feiner  ^e^ie^ung  an  ben  i5at)igfeiten  ber  farbigcit 
(^mancipirtcn,  bie  ^flic^ten  jn  begretfen  unb  3n  erfitllen,  meldje  iljncn  bic 
groge  ^erdnbernng  iljrer  Sage  aufer(cgt 

„Qm  gaufe  ber  le^ten  adjtge^n  Tlomtt  ^abe  ic^  [ie  in  atteu  Sagen  ge* 
fef)en,  unb  mit  t)ie(em  S3ergniigen  fage  id)  nodjmat^,  \va^  id)  fd)on  perfdn* 
(id)  3()nen  erHdrt  Ijabe,  bag  biefelben  mir  einen  ftareren  ^egrtff  i()rcrSage 
unb  ber  auf  i^nen  (iegenben  ^pic^ten  p  ^aben  fdjeinen,  ale  irgenb  cine 
anbere  £(affe  nnfcre^  Coffee,  unb  ba^  fie  bic  5)2otI)n)enbigfeit  bcr  x^mn  mo 
anbern  jufommenben  Slrbeit  dottfommen  ancrfennen.  ^I^ie  ^ebingungen, 
mid)t  fie  attgemein  ntac^en,  bcn^eifen  bic  gate  (Stnfidjt,  mit  ber  fic  in  bic 
53erdnbcrung  il)rer  !^age  cintretcn, 

„^ie  tjcrlangen  crften^,  bag,  ipcldjcr  (Strafe  man  fic  and)  unterlrcrfe, 
md)t  gcpeitfdjt  ^u  ttierbcn.  ^ 

„2.  !^a§  fic  nnr  arbeiten  fotten,  Wtim  fie  gut  betjanbelt  n)erben. 

„3.  S^a§  ii)re  gamitien  nii^t  getrennt  tuerben. 

,,4.  ^a§  i^re  ^inbcr  Untcrridjt  cr()a(ten  fotten. 

,,Unter  biefen  ^ebingungcn  ()abe  id)  fcin  3^nbitiibuum  bicfcv  9?acc 
gefunben,  ba^  nid)t  bereit  gcipcfcn  ludre,  bie  ^Zot^iueubigfeit  eincr  nnnnterf 
broc^enen  unb  treucn  5(rbeit  gcgcn  biWigen  2ol}n,  beffcn  gcftfct3ung  fie  gern 
ber  9?egierung  iibertaffen,  anjucrfennen.  <So  iDcit  bie  Srfafjrnng  in  bicfcnt 
liDepartement  reidjt,  ^aben  fie  im  ()dd)ften  ©rabc  bicfen  @dj(ug  geredjtfer*' 
tigt  unb  unter  ben  t)on  i^nen  geftettten  ^ebingungen  f)aben  fic  getreu  ge* 
arbeitct. 

ba«  ^ommanbo  btefc6  !Departement«  itberna^m,  befanben  fic^ 
bafetbft  t)ie(e  S^aufenbe  t)on  garbigen  o^ne  ^efd)dftigmig,  ol)ne  §eimat^, 
unb  cine  ^eutc  ber  fc^rcdlic^ften  £ranf^eiten  unb  Slobe^arten.  3"  ^^^f^^^ 
Singebornen  ber^Iantagen  bicfc^  !l)epartcment§  famen  noc^  t)ie(c!Ianfenbe 
ton  gnid7t(ingen  jeben  W,tcv^  unb  in  jcbcm  mogUd)en  ^iM'^^^^^^^ 
^iac^barftaaten. 

„^ber  gegcntt)drtig  gibt  e§  nic^t  500  ^erfonen,  bic  fid)  nid)t  fctbft  i^ren 
Unterl)a(t  gettjdnnen,  unb  an  jebem  S^age  bc^  Dcrgangenen  iDiirben 
tt)ir  freubig  je^n  ober  ^tuanjig  STaufcnb  me^r  ju  ben  Unfrigen,  unb  ^ttjar 
o^ne  alle  &?iidfic^t  auf  i^rcn  ^nftanb,  in  bent  fie  fein  mod)ten,  angeuommcn 
l^aben.   D^ur  barum,  totii  ber  ^Tceger  bic  D^otl)n)enbigfcit  feiner  gage  einfie^t 
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unb,  tt)ie  @ie  fid)  in  Qi)vm  iBricfe  au§bru(fen,  „fa()i'3  tft,  Me  $f(ic^tefl 
feincr  fo  feljr  t)eranberten  i^age  auf  fief)  311  ne^men  unb  3U  erfiiflen/'  fonnte 
'  baS  oben  angefu^rte  D^efiiltat  t^at|act)(rcf)  errdc^t  iperben. 

,,2Bo  immer  in  biefem  ©epartement  bic  ^D^egcr  gut  be^aubclt  unb  gerec^l 
bclo^nt  iDurben,  ^abeu  fie  o^ne  5lu^naf)me  t^ren  $irbeitgebern  treue  '^tcufte 
geleiftet 

„35ie(e  "iperfonen,  tt)e(d)e  ^(antagen  mmlkw,  !)aben  nttr  nittgct^etft, 
ba§  bie  Dkger  o^nc  ade  ©djtDiengfeit  bet  ber  5(rbeit  ge^alten  h)erbeu  ton* 
nen,  menu  man  bte  oben  angefu{)rten  ^ebtngungen  erfiiflt." 

®eorg  ^an%  Dberft  be^  15.  9?egtment§,  Corps  d'Afrique,  WiU 
glieb  ber  9^cfrntirung^'(iommtffion  unb  (Superintcnbent  ber  92egerarbciten 
in  bent  @o(f^!^epartement,  ma^te  am  6.  gebrnar  1864  folgenbe  5lu^fage : 
bag  er  a(§  Sieutenaut  in  bem  12.  (5onnecticut=9^egimcnt  unter  @en.  gutter 
in  ben  £ricg  gegangen  unb  Snperintenbcnt  ber  Gontrabanb^  unter  bem 
^rig.  ©en.  Z.  ^.  (B^mmn  angeftelU  UJorben  fci.  „^ic  'D'ieger/'  fagt 
cr,  „fommen  ^erbei  mit  9Mrben  unb  SBunben  bcbedt,  einigc  Ijatten  eiferne 
§at^biuben  an.  Qd)  gab  tl)nen  5^rbcit  auf  ben  ^(antagen  unb  an  ben  ^e^^ 
feftigung^njcrfen.  (Sinmat  fatten  mir  beren  6,500  unb  n)ir  (jatten  nidjt 
bie  geringfte  (Sdjttiierigfeit  mit  ifinen.  <Bic  finb  milliger  nub  au^bauernber 
bei  ber  5(rbeit,  al^  irgenb  eine  Ctaffe  tion  9)?enfd)en,  bie  idj  je  fa^.  ift 
\va\}r,  fie  (}aben  eine  groge  5lbneigung  gegen  bie  9^ii(ffe^r  gu  t^ren  friiljeren 
§erren,  unb  biejenigen,  \vcid}c  gu  §aufe  geblieben  finb,  Ijegen  ftet^  'Dlig* 
trauen,  fie  t)ermut{)en  Setrug  unb  fatten  e§  firr  nbt^tg,  ujeg^ulaufen,  urn 
iljre  5rci(}eit  gu  erprobcn.  .^m  ?aufe  biefe^  3(i?)re^  f)at  i^re  ^(bneigung 
bebcutcnb  abgenommen  ;  fie  fangen  an  fidj  fid;crer  gu  fitf)(eu  unb  orbeiten 
ot}ne  3o9ci'n  f iir  ^^o^w,  9^  e  g  c  r  u  e  f)  m  e  u  mit  :53  e  r  e  i  t    i  1- 

tigfeit  i^r  5(rb  e  i  t  §  u  e  r  f)  d  ( t  n  i  B  fiir  i^ren  Unterl)a(t 
unb  bag  @etDc()r  firr  ifjvc  Sreif)eit  an.  3d)  !enne  eine 
gamitie  t)on  fiinf  ^^erfoncn,  metdje  burc^  ben  frrimiaigen  (vrutritt  eine§  ber 
<Sij()nc  in  bag  §cer  frei  njurbe.  dv  ua^m  '^ktt\t  mit  ber  erftdrten  SIbfidjt, 
feine  gamilie  frei  gu  mac^cn.  (5r  ^ieg  ^D}ooxc  unb  ujar  igflaDe  ber  §erren 
^eebg,  Sifeufdimefger,  getuefen;  biefe  n)of)ntcn  in  einer  bur^  bie  Smandpa^ 
tiong^'iproftamation  auggenommenen  ©emdnbe.  (5r  mv  einer  ber  erften, 
metdje  bei  ^agcagttofa  fieten.  ^ei  fdncm  2Begget)en  fagte  er  gu  feiner 
gamitie  :  ,,3^  iDeig,  bag  ic^  faUen  luerbe,  aber  il)r  tperbet  frd  fein." 

„(Sin  5^egerfotbat  tjcrtangte  t)on  mir  fdne  ^inber,  metdje  in  meinen  §dn* 
ben  njaren.  ^d)  iDiinfdjte  feine  Ddtertidje  Siebe  auf  bie  ^robe  gu  ftdlen 
unb  fagte  :  „@ie  finb  nad;  §aufe  gegangen."  (Sr  antmortete :  ,,*^ieute^ 
nant,  id)  tuiinfc^e  mdne  ^inber  rn  bie  ©dmte  gu  fc^idfen  ;  mdnem  SBdbe  ift 
ce  nic^t  geftattet,  fie  gu  fc^en  ;  id)  ftef)e  in  3^rcm  ^^Dienfte,  id)  trage  bic 
Uniform,  id)  trar  in  brei  (gc^Iac^ten,  ic^  befanb  mic^  bd  bem  ^Ingriff  auf 


$ort  §ubfon ;  tc^  tjcrlancjc  meiuc  ^tnbeiv  fie  finb  mcin  gfeifc^  unb  :^Iut.'' 
Obcrft  §aut^,  beffeit  tr)a^r()aft  ^crjlirfje  nub  treite  ^Dienfte  fiir  bie  vgad)c 
bcr  garbigcu  in  bem  ©o(f=Departcmcnt  nidjt  ^od)  gemitrbigt  iDcrbeu 
fomicH,  bcaOfidjtigte  natiirlid)  nidjt,  bic[c«  53ertan(jen  3uru(f3utt)cifeu.  i4)ie 
^iiiber  ipurbcu  bcm  ^ater  iibergebeit. 

Dtcbft  bem  Dicdjte,  fiir  t^reit  mib  i()rcr  gamtticn  Unter^a(t  arbeiten^ 
Ueriangeu  bie  garbigen  ^ier,  \vk  an  aubern  Drten,  ba^  ^riuitegium,  ii)vc 
^inber  in  bie  (Sdjute  fd)i(feit. 

f,Tk  garbigeu/'  fagt  Oberft  ^anUr  ,,5ctgen  bie  groj^te  :53eforgnii3  fiir 
bie  Gr^ieijuug  i()rer  ^inber  unb  initrbigeu  Doiifommeu  bie  2Bo()(t()at  be« 
Untcrridjt^,  Qd)  ^abe  gamitieu  gefaunt,  bie  uur  ^tuei  a}Za[}(geiten  bee^ 
Sl^age^  uatjtneu,  um  U)od}ent(id)  50  (^t^,  fur  einen  feftr  ntittelmajtgeu  Seljrer 
iljrer  ^!tnber  ju  fparen." 

iTie  aKgcmcine  unb  eifrige  iBegierbe  ber  garbtgen,  Unterrtdjt  gu  er^a(* 
ten,  ift  ()od)ft  auffaKenb  burd)  eine  3:^atfad)e  barget^an,  ineldje  mir  xdclI)^ 
rcub  ciuco  ^cfudjee  in  ^ovt  ^nbfon  befaunt  iDurbe.  Qn  icbcm  imager  ber 
farbigcit  ^egimenter  njar  bie  beftgebaute  §utte  ba^  (Sc^uUjauS.  Sjicfc 
9?eginicnter  fatten  Don  @en»  5lnbreiu^  bie  (5r(anbni5  erl)alten,  9iegimcnt^:= 
fd)u(cn  gu  griinben.  d)lit  eigener  ^aub  bauten  fie  ©c^nlfjciufer  unb  uer? 
fd)afflcn  fid)  auf  eigene  Soften  i^e^rer.  (^n  einigcn  9\egimcntcrn  iiberna^* 
men  bie  ge(b|jrebiger  biefeS  2Imt.)  Wc  \i)xc  Dffi^iere  gcbcn  i^nen  ba§ 
3eugni§,  bag  fie  i()re  freie  ^cit  mit  bem  grbgtcn  gtcige  nub  mit  iBcljarr* 
(idjfeit  il)ren  <Stnbien  tribmen.  @o(Ite  nic^t  bie  9\cgicrung  biefe^  (obcn^* 
u?ert(}c  ^ertangcn  ber  farbigen  D^egimenter  baburd)  ermnt{)igcn,  baj^  fie 
einem  jeben  berfelben  tt)euigften^  einen  ^^ermauentcn  Seljrer  gebe.  (Sin 
bienftunfd()iger  n^eiger  S3eteran  fbnnte  in  biefer  (Sigeufc^aft  angefteflt  n?erbcn. 

!4)er  3:rieb  nadj  Srjie^ung,  bie  Siebe  fiir  ^enntniffe  ujerben  ftct^  in  aften 
menfd)(id)en  @efe(lfd)aften  unb  bei  alien  2)b(fern  ai^  bie  fidjerften  -53en)eife 
fur  beren  inncren  SBcrtf),  a(§  bie  ^offnung^tjottften  S^^^^^^^  ^^^'^^  gtiljig^cit 
fiir  (5iui(ifation  unb  fiinftige  (Sntmidhmg  angefe^en.  I^ie  aujcrorbcntlidje 
v^nnbgebung  biefer  Siebe,  biefer  Si^riebe^  Don  (Seiten  ber  emancipirten  gar* 
bigcn  finb,  mnn  man  fie  mit  i^rem  friif)eren  "^^^  ^rniebrignng 

gnfammenftedt,  eine  ber  iiberrafc^enbfteu  5:t)atfadjen,  inetdje  fid)  in  ^e3ug 
auf  biefe  -Q3eDo(ferung  ergaben.  Unb  Dergreid)t  man  fie  mit  ber  faft  a((ge* 
meinen  (^(ei^giiUigfeit,  ja  S3erac^tung,  mit  ber  bie  armen  SBeigen  be§  (Sii* 
benS  biefen  ©egenftaub  be^anbcln,  fo  ift  bie^  fel)r  geeignet,  ben  ^tolj  be^ 
Sei^eu  auf  bie  geiftige  Uebertegen^eit  feiner  9?ace  ju  bcmiit^igen.  !I^er 
garbigefam  Don  SIfrifa  o^ne  ba§  geringfte  (gtement  Don  (SiDilifation  ;  ni^t 
eiumat  bie  UeberUeferung  eincr  (Spur  Don  (^rjieljung  befifecu  il)re  S?orfa^ren. 
9Iuf  bcr  aubern  Seite  finb  bie,  mid)c  man  ba^  „arme,  mi^t  ©efinbel"  ber 
(gftaDenftaaten  nennt,  meiften^  bie  S^ac^fommen  berfelben  9?ace  Don  9Jiem 
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fc^cn,  ti3clcf)e  itnferc  (ibtHfation  t)on  9^eu*(Sng(anb«  ^iigedt  burc^  bie  gvoge 
SSitbui^  nad)  ben  Ufern  be«  ftillen  Oceans  getragen  ()abeu.  @te  begannen 
i()re  2aufba()n,  begitnfttgt  biird)  ^(ima  itnb  ^oben,  unb  mit  gteic^en  DJ^itteln 
ber  (Srjteljung  unb  ber  5lny(drnng.  2(ber  auf  i^rem  Sege  erI)ob  fid)  bie 
fnrdjtbave  8d)ranfe  ber  §  e  r  r  e  n  t  ^  u  m  ^.  !I)effen  aC[e§  ber^eerenbe 
©rciucl  t)crfd}(ang  fie  nub  f)cnt  ^n  2^age  fann  man  nnr  t)on  i^nen  fagen, 
bag  je  cine  unmiffenbere,  bemoralifirtere  unb  bciammern^ujert^ere  ©efett* 
fdjaft  mcnfd;(id)er  Sefen  in  irgeub  einem  Sanbe  unb  gu  irgenb  einer  ^cit 
iebte.  (S§  ift  bemnad)  crlanbt  ^u  fragen,  ob  nac^  5l((em  bie  ^gftaocnbcfil^^er 
nidjt  am  DerberbUc^ftcn  gegcn  il)re  eigene  9?ace  ge^anbelt  ^aben,  fclbft  ol)ne 
9iii(ffid)t  in  nel)mcn  anf  bcren  gcgcninartigen  33erfuc^,  bie  grogen  ^cfultate 
ber  ®efd)id)te,  b.  I),  bie  Diationalitdt,  diudifation  unb  bie  freien  S^ftiti^* 
tionen  bc^  33o(fe§  ber  33cr.  (Staatcn  ju  nid)te  ^u  madjen. 

„5fiebft  bi-cfer  ^erjlidjcn  Siirbigung  ber  (^rgie^ung/'  fagt  ber  Cberft 
§anf§,  „finb  bie  garbigcn  and)  fel)r  religion  unb  fromm  nub  finb  burc^ 
biefe  ©efinnung  (eidjt  ^u  (citcn  unb  ^u  betc[)ren.  3d}  ^I'^^^'W  ^wnb^ 
gebnngcn  t)on  beren  5?ertrauen  in  ®ott  in  ^ejng  auf  i(}re  greil)eit.  Qd) 
mi%  bag  e«  Dorfam,  bag  fie  fiir  bie  „t)erbammten  J)anfceS"  beteten." 
,,^ie  9^egcr/'  fagt  §err  9Joubanc'v  /,finb  feit  ber  greiljeit^proHamation 
t)iel  tngcnb()aftcr.  ^Die  a^^dnncr  ()aben  me^r  3elbftad;tung  unb  bie  grauen 
grbgere  ^cufdj^cit,  tDcit  i()nen  cin  e[)r(id)er  ^cben^enrerb  mog(id)  ift.  Qim 
^eifd)(af  luurben  fie  oft  burd)  ^ebiirfniffe,  n)ie  ^(ciber  unb  anbere  not()ige 
©egenftdnbe  gebracf)t." 

3d)  ()abe  \X)ol)i  fanm  nt)tf)ig,  Don  bem  (ir)ara!ter  ber  garbigen  at^  ^oU 
baten  in  ^ejug  auf  ba^  9rtiffiffippitf)a(  gu  fprec^en.  Da^  aUgemeinc 
offisieHc  ^ci^^ife  ^^^^^  it)^^  ^cnel)men  ai^  '^oitattn  unb  iiber  i()re  groge 
2^apfcrfcit  \)at  biefen  ^^unft  iiber  al(en  ^^^'^^f^t  err)oben,  9^id)t  \m\u 
ger  f)croortretenb  finb  i()re  SO^dgigfeit,  Orbnung^Iiebe  unb  miHige  Unter^ 
tnerfnng  untcr  bie  ^i^ciplin.  ©eneral  5(nbrett)§,  v^ommanbant  uon  '^ort 
§ubfon,  t)erfid)erte  mir  oor  ^urjcm,  bag  bie  garbigen  feine  beften  Xruppen 
feien  ;  fie  crfidltcn  aik  il)re  ^^.^flic^ten  unb  unter3ogen  fid)  befonber^  alien 
(Strapa^en  mit  grdgerer  greubigfeit  unb  ©emiffen()aftigfeit,  bie  ujeigeu 
9?cgimcnter  ;  unter  fdl)igen  Cffi^ieren,  glaube  er,  fonnc  e§  feine  ^noerldffi^ 
gere  Xruppen  geben. 

<Se(bft  ba«  einjige  ^eifpiel  Don  ^nfuborbination,  h)eld)e«  fiir^Iid)  'hit 
gort  Oacffon  Dorfam,  tDar  burd)  fo  unerI)orte  2)Zig^nb(ungen  Don  igeiten 
beS  CberfttieutenantS  unb  ber  anbern  mitfdiulbigen  Offisiere  Deranlagt, 
bag  ®en.  ^I^mig()t,  ber  Don  ®en.  ^axiU  ^ur  Unterfud)ung  ber  8ad)e  abge^ 
fanbt  itjurbe,  mir  perfbntid)  erHdrte,  bie  farbigen  ©olbaten  feien  untabe(I)aft. 
IDie  Dffi^icre  iDurben  au^  bem  I^ienfte  entfernt  —  eine  fel)r  (cid^te  ^Strafe, 
ipenn  man  bie  ®rbge  i^rer  33erge^en  beritcffid)tigt. 
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^k^t^S  (ErcigntjJ  iT)urbc  Don  Dtclen  Sournalen  in  ben  S3er.  (Staatcn  unb 
im  5Ui^(anbc  ai^  ein  gatt  t)on  ^"fi^t'oi^^i^tition  t)eroffent(id)t.  Qn  ber 
S^^at  aber  tuar  bariu  uirf^t  cine  @pur  t)on  ^nfiiborbinotionev  i'jt  gu  finben. 
2Ba^  bie  ©olbateu  3«  t^un  beabficf)tigten,  inar,  i(}re  fdjamlofen  unb  frf)u(b* 
Dotten  Dffistere  feftjune^men,  nad)  91ett)=OrIean§  marfc^ircn  unb  fic^ 
felbft  bem  (General  iBanf^  al§  bem  Dberbefe{)(§baber  ^u  iibernefern. 

SBir  biirfcn  ba^er  mrf)t  an  bem  emancipirten  9Jeger  terjn^etfetn.  2^ro^ 
ber  Don  ber  ^ffaocrei  itber  t^n  t)erl)angten  (Srniebrigung  ift  in  il}m  3Sie( 
iibrig  geblieben,  anf  bag  fid)  banen  (dgt  (Sr  ift  n)enig[ten§  bereit  unb 
tr>illig,  bie  33o(lfii^rnng  feine^  befc^eibenen  unb  mii^famen  Zl)c\k^  in  ber 
^urdjfiifjning  ber  neuen  Drbnung  ber  !^inge  ju  itbernel)men.  ^ann  man 
in  ber  Zf)at  bie  9?efn(tate  be§  Seben^lampfe^  nnb  ber  ®efd)id)tc  ber  aUen 
freien  garbigen  in  Souifiana  aU  ^en)ei§  annefjmen,  fo  mu^  man  gn  bem 
®d}ht]fe  getangen,  ba§  ber  9^eger  nid)t  fd^ig  ift,  fid)  felbft  ^n  (eiten  unb 
crljaUen,  fonbern  ba§  er  anc^  unter  bem  (Einf(n§  t)d(}erer  unb  ebterer  menfc^^ 
liefer  OJ^otiDe  unb  Slnregungen  gang  benfelben  ©efe^en  untern)orfen  ift,  unter 
n)e(d)en  bie  anbern  9iacen  ber  DJienf^en  ^anbeln. 

^a0  mug  man  bagcgen  fagen  t)on  bem  Seigen,  feinem  alten  §errn,  Don 
beffen  gdl)igfcit  unb  D^eigung,  fo  \vk  Don  beffen  ^aUung  in  -^egug  auf  ben 
2^^eil,  tr)eld}en  er  in  bem  neu  reconftruirten  unb  fociaten  (S^ftem  gu  itber* 
ne^men  ^at? 

Dberft  ^anU,  ber  feit  gujei  -Jfi^ren  einen  grogen  S^^eit  feincr  S^it  in 
tdgUdjem  33erfe^r  mit  ben  ^ftangern  be^  ©otfbepartementg  gugebrac^t  ^at, 
crftdrt,  „ba5  in  i^nen  ber  ®eift  ber  (2HaDerci  noc^  fortlebt,  ob.gteid;  fie 
anfangcn  ein3ufel}en,  bag  bie  (SftaDerei  tobt  ift.  3Sie(e  Don  i^ncn  finb  noc^ 
me^r  aU  Dormer  barauf  au«,  bie  S^ceger  gu  ©HaDen  gu  madden.  (Bit  geben 
fi^  groge  9}|li^e,  U)  i  e  fie  fagen,  i  ^  r  e  e  i  g  e  n  e  n  9^  e  g  e  r  tD  i  e  b  e  r 
3  u  e  r  (  a  n  g  e  n."  ©n  "^fianser  bot  mir  $5000  fiir  bie  3urit(f erftattung 
feiner  Dceger  an.  @ie  ^aben  fogar  Seute  gebungen,  um  biefelben  aug  mei^ 
nem  Sager  gu  fte{)(en.  ©o  trcibt  fie  ber  a(te  @eift  gu  bem  altcn  3?crbre(^en, 
bag  Idngft  Don  bem  ©efe^e  fiir  gelonie  erHdrt  ift,  n3enn  eg  in  5lfrifa  aug* 
geiibt  ti?irb.  ®ie  fitgen  fic^  nur  gegiDungen  in  ben  ©ebanfen  ber  grei()eit. 
<Bk  untertDerfen  fid^  ber  Don  ber  ^egierung  Dorgefc^riebcnen  -^ebingung, 
tDeit  fie  eg  tl]un  mitffen.  §err  SS.  -53.  DJ^armiaon,  einer  ber  reidjftcn  unb 
Tigrdgten  3w(ferpflan5er  beg  gangen  2)^iffiffippitl)aleg,  teiftcte  ben  (Sib  ber 
2^reue,  meigerte  fid)  aber,  feine  $f(angung  gu  bebaucn,  ti>enn  man  if)m  nic^t 
feine  eigenen  9leger  guriidgdbe.  Gr  f)atk  1450 3l(f er Sanbcg  mit 
3u(fer  angebaut.  feine  (SftaDen  Derliegcn  if)n  unb  fteltten  fid)  mir  in 
^f^em^Crteang  gur  SSerfiigung.  (Sg  befanben  fid)  unter  i^nen  9Jtafd)inen^ 
arbeiter  unb  §anbn)er!er  jeber  5lrt.  3d)  licg  fic  Dor  mid)  lommen  unb 
fagte  i^nen,  bie  D^egierung  ^abe  ^efi^  gcnommen  Don  ber  (5rnbte  i^red 
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^erm ;  man  bcburfe  t^rer,  urn  btefelbc  einsut^un,  unb  fie  luurben  fiir  i^re 
Hrbett  be^a^lt  tuerben.  Wt  tDtUigten  ein,  3uru(f3ufel)ren  ;  aber  am 
ncic^ften  2)iorgcn  bie  3^it  5lufbrud;e0  fam,  n3oUte  Reiner  ge^cn.  Sinet 
t)on  i^nen  fagte :  ^Qd)  hJtfl  irgenbtuo  anber^  ^inge^en,  urn  gu  arbetten, 
abcr  ©ie  fonnen  mic^  erfdjie^en,  id)  auf  bie  alte  ^(antage  gurlidfe^re." 
^d)  faub  fpdter  au^,  ba6  9J?armi(Ion,  ben  fie  ben  alten  „^aumn)ottenbart" 
nannten,  fic^  in  @egenn)art  t)on  jttiei  farbigen  3J^dbc^en  bamit  gerii^mt 
^tte,  tDie  er  biefe  ®f(aDen  t)ernc^men  ttjiirbe,  inenn  fie  ttjieber  in  feiner 
4)ett)a(t  feien.  ^iDiefe  TObd)en  madjten  in  einer  9^ad)t  mef)r  al^  30  SJ^eilen, 
nm  i(}ren  grennben  biefe  ^adjridjt  gn  bringen.  Tlan  gab  bitfen  Seuten 
Slrbeit  an  einem  anbern  Orte. 

,,5ltobing«/'  fagt  Oberft  §anf^,  „fd)einen  fic^  bie  ^Dinge  bicfe«  ^al^i 
beffer  gn  geftalten.  3n  einigen  ©cmeinben  ^at  bie  33erpac^tung  ber  ^pan^ 
gnngen  an  SO'^dnner  auS  bem  9^orben  einen  madjtigen  Sinfing  gedugert. 
%hcx  bie  Stimmnng  ber  ^panjer  gegen  i^re  frlil^eren  (SRat)en,  n^enn  biefe 
fic^  Don  i^nen  miet^en  Iaffen,ift  burd^an6  nic^t  freunbUd).  Qd)  fagte  tUrgr 
M)  einem  ^[(anger,  e«  fei  ber  anSbriid (ic^e  ^efe^t  be«  ®en.  ^an!«,  bag  bie 
9^eger  nnterrid)tet  tDiirben ;  er  antmortete:  „5^iemanb  fode  feine  9^er 
ger  nnterridjten."  £)berft  §anf^  erfldrt  ferner,  e5  fei  feine  fefte  Ueber* 
gcngung,  „ba§,  toiirbe  bie  ^it)i(regierung  iDieber  eingefe^t  nnb  bie  OJiilitdr^ 
^errfd)aft  anfget)oben,  bie  grbgte  ©efa^r  oor^anben  fei,  ba§  bit  9^eger  in 
irgcnb  eiuer  JBeife  gu  Seibcigenen  gemad)t  tuerben  njiirben." 

!Dicfc  (^rftdrnng  bc^  £)berften  §anf^  nnb  bie  allgemeine  D^ic^tigteit  feiner 
>2(nfidjten  murbcn  tjon  t)ie(en  anbern  einfid)tiJt)oUen,  mit  bem  ©egenftanbe 
Dertranten  "iperfonen  beftdtigt,  nnb  meine  eigene  ^eobad;tung  ftimmt  bamit 
iiberein. 

5luf  einer  @trec!c  t)on  800  2J?eiIen  am  2)^iffiffippi  ^inauf  nnb  ^inunter 
fanb  ic^  nur  einen  dreolen  (e§  mdgen  anbere  ba  fein,  mit  bcnen  ic^  nic^t  in 
53erli()rung  fam),  ber  uon  ^ergen  unb  o^ne  D^iid^att  ben  ©ebanfen  ber 
frcien  5(rbeit  annaljm  unb  i^n  rebUc^  auf  feiner  ^(antage  gur  5ln^fiil)rung 
brac^te.  Obg(eid)  er  aber  erf(drte,  bag  berfelbe  an  unb  fUr  fid^  iiber  feine 
Srnjartnng  gelungen  fei,  fagte  er :  „T)ennoc^  ift  mein  unb  meiner  gamilie 
Ccben  bur^  bie  ^c^mdl)nngen,  n^ctdje  toir  t)on  unfern  9^ac^barn  ju  erbulben 
^aben,  fct)r  ung(udnd)  geujorben." 

liDie  einfac^e  2Ba^rl)eit  ift,  bag  ba§  ®ift  ber  (Sftatjerei,  bie  ^errenluft, 
je^t  n)ie  je  gett)altig  in  ber  ^ruft  biefer  atten  (Sflat)enbefi^er  tobt.  33ie(e 
Don  i{)nen  geben  gu,  bag  bie  atte  gorm  ber  ®f(at)erei  fiir  immer  gerbroc^en 
ift ;  c«  foftet  fie  ni^t§,  cingngefte^en,  bag  ber  (Seceffion«==33erfn^  miglun* 
gen  ift ;  aber  fie  t)er(ad)en  bie  Qhtt  ber  grei^eit  ber  Sieger  unb  bringen  noc^ 
bie  atte^e^au^tung  dor,  berfelbe  fei  unfd^ig,  fiir  fic^  ju  forgen,  ober  einen 
^o^eren  ^cttjcggrunb  jur  5lrbeit  3u  erfennen,  ai§  bie  ^eitfc^e.  mxttn 
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mit  Uncjcbu(b  auf  bte  5Iufr)ebung  bc§  SJ^ititarrcgime^  unb  bic  Sicberetn* 
fefemiij  ber  (5tt)iIgeiDa(t  in  i^rem  (Staate,  um  biefdbe  3U  coittrollireu  unb, 
anc  bi^f)er,  fur  ba5  gu  bcnuljen,  n)a^  tljuen  unjUjeifeUjaft  ber  l^oc^fte  ©egen* 
ftanb  attcr  (Sit)Ugen)a(t,  ja  be§  (^taateS  \tlh\t  ^u  fein  fcfietnt  —  ba^  ©Ha= 
oereifijftem  in  irgenb  einer  gorm. 

ajiMt  geringerer  5lenberung  fdjeint  bie  @)3rad)C,  n)e(d)e  ?ur3(i(^  ber  $Rid)ter 
^ump^rct)  in  fetner  D^ebe  bci  einem  Union^meeting  in  §nnt^DiO[e,  5l(abama, 
fii^rte,  ber  ^3affenbftc  Sln^brud  ber  §offnungen  unb  2lbfid)ten  eined  grogen 
2:^eit^  ber  alten  ®Hat)enbefi^er  in  bem  SJIiffifPl^pit^fi^c  ^n  fein,  it»e(d>e  ein* 
willigten,  i^re  !2ot)aHtdt  gegen  bie  Union  barjut^un,  inbem  fie  bem  ^rdfi^ 
benten  ben  in  ber  5lmneftie^^roHamation  corgefc^riebenen  (5ib  (eifteten. 
S'Mdjbem  ber  9?ic^ter  §mnp^rel)  ben  ^at^  gegeben  {)atte,  5ltabama  f  0  H  e 
o()ne  SSerjug  burd)  einfa^e  Siberrufung  ber  ©ecef^ 
fionSafte  in  bie  Union  jnr iicff  e^r en,  unb  nadjbem  er  bie  to 
ftii)t  QU^gcfprod)en  i)atk,  baj  bie  a(te  ^i^ftitution  ber  ^fladerei  gu  ©ruube 
gegaiigen  fei,  fagte  er  :  „3d)  glaube,  bag  mv  burd)  bie  ^iidfeljr  in  bie  Union 
f)inrei^enbe  poHtif^e  (5;ooperation  erlangen  iDerben,  iDeldjc  un6  bie 
!Oeitung  hex  5lrbcit  unferer  frii()ereTi  (St(at)en  fidjern  UJiirbe.  einer 
SJieinung  nad)  ntadjt  e^  feinen  Unterf d)ieb,  ob  ujir  bie^ 
felben  ai^  unbebingte  (Sftaoen  bcfi^en,  ober  ob  wit 
tjon  il)nen  bur^  irgenb  eine  anbere  9)iet^obe  i  r  e  51  r* 
b  e  i  t  e  r  ^  a  1 1  e  n.  5lUerbing«  jie^en  mv  bie  frii^ere  a)2etf)obe  t)or ;  aber 
biefe  grage  liegt  un«  je^t  md}t  t)or." 

(S§  ift  m\)v,  bag  ©en.  ^anfs  in  ^ejug  auf  bie  (Stimmung  imb  bie 
^(anc  ber  'ippan^er  ettua^  t)erfd)icbener  5lnfid)t,  jeboc^  beftinunt  burd;  ben 
@(aubcn  ift,  bag  bie  D^egiernng  irgenb  ein  @^ftem  „ber  geniigenben  Dber* 
auffid)t  eiirfitljren  merbe,  ba^  ben  9^eger  gur  5lrbeit  Der^3pidjte," — obgleic^ 
er,  tt)ie  mir  gefe^en  ^aben,  erftart,  bag  gute  ^e{)anblung  unb  gebiil)renber 
So^n  fic^  in  alien  gdtien  a(^  t)in(dngnc^e^  SlntriebSmittel  benjd^rt  ()aben. 
^a^  bie  tiUcn  (gflaoenbefi^er  u  n  t  e  r  einem  (S  ^  ft  e  m  D  e  r  ft  e  ^  e  n, 
Da^  ben  9^eger  gur  Arbeit  t)er^3f(id)te,  faun  man  fid)  leit^t 
t>cnfcn ;  e«  ift  getpig,  bag  baffetbe  nic^t  in  guter  ^e()anb(ung  nub  gebli^^' 
renbem  2o\)n  b^ftcl)t 

3n  bem  fc^on  angefii^rten  -53riefe  fagt  ©en.  ^anU  :  „3c^  ^meifle  nid>t 
Daran,  bag  t)iek  ber  ^flanjer,  bie  in  unfern  Cinien  n)o{)nen  unb  uon  ber 
D^egierung  in  i(}rem  ©^ent^nm  gefc^iil^t  merben,  el)r(id)  ben  neuen  3«fttJnt> 
anne^men  unb  rebli{^  auf  ben  ©ebanfcn  ber  freien  2lrbeit  eingetjen  ;  aber 
fie  I)egen  babei  eine  Ungtdubigfeit  in  ^e^ug  auf  ben  (Srfolg  biefe^  2)erfu* 
djc§,  n)etc^e  in  i^rer  ^ageunb  bci  ben  3becn,in  iretdjen  fie  aufergogen  murben, 
natiiriie^  ift.  ^iefjelbe  irirb  me()r  noc^  er^alten  burd)  bie  |)a(§ftarrigfeit 
unb  :^rutalitat  ber  ^luffe^er  —  biefcr  2}iittel!taffe  gn^ifc^en  ben  5lrbeitern 
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unb  ben  ^rrbeitgeknben  —  at§  fclbft  burcf)  bie  auGcborne  9^etgung  ber 
^ffmijcr,  fo  ti3ie  bur(^  i^rcn  Ungtauben  in  ^e^ug  auf  bie  SJ^og* 
Hcfjfeit,  eiitc  ge  nit  g  e  nb  e  O  b  era  u  f  f  tdjt  be  r  9?  e  gter  un  g 
einsufii^ren,  welcf)e  ben  9^eger  ^ur  5Irbeit  gmingen 
foune,  gegen^bic  er,  n)ie  fie  gtauben,  eine  entfd^iebette 
5lb n ei g ung  ^ at." 

!l)ie  5(nfidjten,  njeldjc  I)ier  bt^^er  iibcr  ben  (Scift  unb  bte  (Sttmmung  ber 
attcu  Stlatienbefil^er  au^gefprodjien  finb,  h^erben  t)onfommen  burc^  ba3 
^eugnig  bc6  -33rig.  ©en.  QmK^  S.  2Bab§n)ort^  beftatigt  unb  9^iemanb 
Ijattc  befjere  ©elegeu^eit,  ein  einfidjt§t>otte^  Urt!)ei(  bariiber  ju  gen^innen. 

W.^  @en.  SBab^tDort^  furj  nad)  feiner  D^itdtc^r  tjon  eiuer  offijietten 
9^nnbreife  burc^  ba^  2J?iffif|'ip^)it()af,  gu  5(nfang  be^  bergangenen  Sinters 
t)on  ber  dommiffion  ml)'6xt  n)urbe,  fprad^  er  fid)  itber  bie  !2age  ber  :Dinge 
in  ^omfiana  fofgenbermagtu  au«  : 

„(5iu  Umftanb  Dor  5U(em  mug  beritdfidjtigt  inerben,  unb  biefer  ift,  bag 
bie  altcn  (Sf(at)enbefi^er  trad)ten  merben,  bie  ^eger  untcr  i^rer  ^otmcigtg* 
!eit  3U  fjaUen  unb  fie  a(^  eine  untermorfene  uub  ntcbrigere  Gtaffe  3U  be^m 
be(n.  T^aran  barf  man  nid)t  smeifefu.  Qd)  gtaubc,  bag  ba«  :^eftreben, 
ein  (St}ftem  ber  ?eibeigenfc^aft  einjufit^ren,  bie  %v'6^tt  @efa^r  ift,  gegen  bic 
utan  fid)  t)or3ufet)en  ^at.  -3d)  fprac^  mit  eincm  "J^ffan^er  in  bem  Safourge 
Tiiftrift  bei  2^ibabaut)itle ;  cr  fagtc  mir,  cr  fei  nid)t  fiir  bie  ©eceffion,  aber 
er  geftanb  utir  fcine  ^offnung  unb  (Jnuartung,  bag  bie  ©ftaDerci  in  irgenb 
cincr  gorm  tnieber^ergeftettt  tuerbe.  Qci)  enuiebert: :  „3Bcnnn)ir  je^t  ttjeg* 
gingcn  uub  bicfe  tote  t)erlicgen,  gtaubcn  ©ic,  bag  Sic  biefcfben  ujieber  3U 
SHaticn  madjcn  fdnnten  ?"  (5r  iicvl)ot)nte  ben  ©cbaufen,  bag  fie  e§  ni(^t 
Uinnteu.  ,,3Bie?"  fagte  id),  „bicfe  90?anner,  bie  Saffcn  in  ben  f)anben 
I)abcn?"  ^Qa/'  fagtc  er,  „tt)ir  it)iirben  i^nen  natiirlid)  bie  SBaffen  ah^ 
nefjmen." 

9^od}  mand}e  gteic^  n^i^tige  5(u§fagen  fonnten  angcfii^rt  iDcrben,  aber  e§ 
fd)cint  itberf(itffig  ]n  fein  fur  baS  riditige  ^erftcinbnig  ber  gcgenn)artigen 
^a(tung  unb  ©teftung  ber  ^ujei  ^anpte(emente  ber  aufgeloften  ®f(at)erei* 
gcfedfdjaft  in  ber  ()ier  be()anbe(ten  S^egion. 

-3ut  S'tttereffe  grogerer  ^tar^eit  ^abe  id)  mic^  biSl^er  entl^alten,  bic 
^e()anbtag  unb  bie  unrfUdjc  ?age  b^r  cutancipirtcn  i8et)o(ferung  ober  ba« 
nirjltd)  in  bem  @otf=Departemeut  eingcfiif;rte  9IrCeitefl)ftcm  ^u  befpred^en. 
^ufofern  id)  e§  fitr  meine  "^Pflic^t  f)a(te,  tjou  ben  crfiern  "']5un!ten  ju  fpred)en, 
bejicfje  ic^  inid)  meiftenS  auf  bie  "iperiobe  t)on  C^en.  :^anf^'  ^roHamation  in 
©e^ug  auf  ba§  5^rbcit§fl)ftem,  ba  biefe  *=prof(amaiion  erft  trenige  2:age  bor 
mciner  ^tufunft  in  ^^etu^Orfean-S  ertaffen  icorben  ivar. 

!^cr  Oberft  ^anU  fprid)t  mx  ber  ©ebnlb  ber  9?eger.  ber  Z^at  ift 
i'^r  HagtofeS  (Srbytben  ber  prteften  ^ntbe^rungen  unb  Seiben  Itberatt  ber 
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bebeutenbfte  (5()ara!tcqug  btcfer  ^acc.  Ql)x  fruljeres  'BUamiUhtn  Ijavttk 
fie  gegcu  tcigUdje,  baiiernbe  Seiben  ah,  uub  Ms  btefer  (Stunbe  ift  iljxt 
S3erfc^img  in  bie  grei^cit  faum  Don  ctm^  beg(eitet,  a(§  uon  fdjiedjter  :§8c= 
l)anb(img,  (gntbe^rungen,  ^ran!t}eiten  unb  gamtlientierluften.  >Die  ©terb^ 
ni)feit  in  bem  93^i|fi||'ipptt^a(e  mx  fdjred'Ud^  unter  i^nen.  !Dte  competent 
teften  ^eitrtljeiter  fdjd^en  fie  auf  nic^t  tDeniger  alS  25  '$ro3ent  tm  l^aufe 
ber  (e^ten  gwei  ^^i^^.  SJ^it  iDenigen  5(u§na^men  fte^en  fie  ixhtxaU  unter 
ber  (^ontrotte  Don  mifci^tgeu  ober  fonft  untaug(icf)en  ^eamten.  §ier  lute 
an  anberen  Orten  tijurben  fie  oft  bie  ^eute  f)abgienger  unb  geintffcnlofei 
SJienfc^en.  3n  t)ie(en  gdllen,  in  Sumpen  ge^lillt,  o^ne  f)inreici)enbe,  gefunbe 
9^a{)rung,  o^ne  ^ettfteUen  unb  ^ett^eug,  I)aben  fie  9}2onate  lang  gearbeitct, 
urn  snle^toljue^ergutung  ober  nur  mit  geringemSo^ne  enttaffen  ju  n)crben. 
jDiefer  grogc  932angel  an  @rf)u^  t)erurfad)te  ernfte,  t)er{)eerenbe  tonf()citen, 
roeldjcn  fie  o^ne  bie  nbt^ige  "^^flege  unb  dr^tUdje  ^e^anblung  iiberlaffen  \t»ur'= 
ben.  (Sine  groje  eterblidjfeit  iDar  bie  ^olge  baDon.  SSiele  (Sntbe^rungen  unb 
geiben  ttiaren  fetbft  unter  ben  gitnftigften  3>er^d(tniffen  bie  unoermeiblidjeu 
golgcn  beS  ^riegS^uftanbeS.  5(ber  ic^  n)ltrbe  gegen  meinc  ^flid)t  ^anbehv 
roenn  id)  nidjt  erfldrte,  baj  meiner  ^nfic^t  nad)  ein  groger  2^f)ei(  ber  Unbit^ 
Den,  bcren  D^^fer  fie  ujurben,  unb  ein  grower  2^^ei(  i'^rer  Seiben  t)crurfad)t 
rourbe  burc^  bie  Unterlaffung  ber  9f?egiernng,  ein  geeigneteS  unb  aHgcmeineS 
S^ftem  ber  33erppegung  unb  beS  ©d^n^eS  ein^ufii^ren. 

3n  ben  ^epartementS,  m,  tok  in  bem  be§  ©otfeS,  man  gnten  ®runb 
^at,  jn  gtauben,  bag  bie  ^oc^ften  SOIiUtdrbeamten  ba§  Sntereffe  biefer 
colferung  be^erjigten,  tDar  eS  nnt)ermeib(i^,  bag  baffelbe  bennod)  in  bie 
§anbe  non  unfdijigen  unb  untreuen  @nba(ternen  fiel,  njeil  bie  33orgefe^ten 
bie  ^emegungen  groger  §eere  gu  (eiten  fatten  unb  ganj  in  5lnf|)rndj  ge^ 
nommen  ujaren  t)on  ben  ernften  ^pid^ten  ber  SJ^iUtdrregierung.  (Selbft 
unter  bem  jiingft  ^ier  eingefli{}rten  @^ftem,  mld)t^  o^nt  3^^^f^^  i^^^i^^ 
{^er  ^infic^t  beffcr  ift,  aU  ber  friif)ere  ^D^angel  jebeS  (S^ftemS,  fte^en  bie 
©d)trarsen  unmittelbar  unter  ber  (SontroHe  unb  ber  ©etpalt  ber  ^rofoffe, 
beren  jebem  ein  getuiffer  ;l)iftrift  ber  ^(antagenregion  angemiefen  ift.  ®iefe 
^rofoffen^^Iffiftenten  finb  gett)oI}n(id)  junge  ^eamte  nieberen  ^Ranges,  Dffi* 
giere,  §auptteute  ober  lieutenants,  ©ie  loerben  in  ben  §dufcrn  ber 
^Pan^er  empfangen  unb  mit  einer  gen^iffen  5Id)tung  be^nbelt.  SD^an  fann 
faum  eriDarten,  bag  biefetben  fol^em  (Sinflug  tDiberfte^en,  ober  bag  fie  nidjt 
oft,  o'^ne  eS  ju  n)iffen,  bie  ^'nftvumente  ber  'ipflan3er  hjerben,  um  bie  farbi* 
gen  5J[rbeiter  ju  Dpferu  groger  Ungerec^tigfeit  unb  fc^(ed)tcr  -33e]^aubhmg 
in  mad)en. 

Sin  rebltd^er  unb  competenter  S^^Wr  bcffen  5(uSfage  id)  l^ier  mitt()eite, 
fagt :  erHdre  offen,  bag  bie  ^rofoffe  ben  Hrbeitern  auf  ben  "ipflan^ 
jungen  nid^t  ©erec^tigfeit  iuiberfa^ren  Hegen.   (Sie  tragen  nid)t  *Sorge,  bnf 
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Die  i8efel)(c  be«  general  ^anU  auSgefU^rt  njerben.  5][uf  t)te(en  ^Jflanaun* 
gen  tft  ba«  ^eitfc^en  noc^  erlaubt."  2}^et)r  al«  em  ^eifpiel  t)on  grower 
ga^rtafftgfeit,  Ungerec^tigfeit  unb  SJiipraud^  finb  ber  (Eommiffion  befannt 
geinorben. 

!Der  "iptan  be6  general  ^ant^  tft  crft  feit  gu  furjer  tn  Slntuenbrntg 
gebradjt,  al«  bag  man  beffen  t)oflen  Sertl)  beurt^eiten  fdnnte.  5Iber,  xok 
id)  foeben  fagte,  im  ©ansen  nnb  etnc  t  e  m  p  o  r  d  r  e  (Sinrtdjtung  h)irb 
berfetbe  fur  beffer  gef)a(tcn,  Wc^,  maS  bie^er  in  bem  X)epartement 
m\nd)t  murbe.  5lt6  ein  ^ermanente§  (Stjftem  l}at  berfetbe  groge  OJ^angeL 
(Srfteng  itbeddfet  e§  ben  ^rbcitgebern  unb  ^rofoffen  jufammen,  bie  %xWi- 
ter  in  ^(affen  cin^utfieifen,  in  ber  Z^jat  md)t^  tDeiter  ift,  at^  e«  ben 
^pansern  allein  itbertaffen.  ^Dann  fe^t  baffclbe  o^ne  9?iicffirf)t  auf  bie 
gd^tgfeiten  unb  SBiinfdje  ber2Irbeiter  ober  auf  bie  (loncurren^  be§  Hrbeit^= 
niavftc^  ben  2o^n  ber  ^(rbcit  feft. 

•DrittenS  beftimmt  e^,  bag  ^(cibung  unb  ?eben6unterl)alt  ber  5Irbeiter 
unb  ifjrer  5(iini(ien  bem  Urtf}ci(c  be5  ^^ptan^erS  in  iBejug  auf  ba^,  \va^ 
not^iDcnbig  ift,  itbcrtaffcn  irerbe,  a((erbiug6  mit  ber  greifjeit  fiir  ben  to 
better,  biefe  !i?ieferungen  gegen  monatUd)  $8  fiir  5(rbeiter  ber  erften  5l(affc 
nnb  im  33erl)d(tni5  fiir  ben  ber  anberen  ^(affen  au^^ntaufdjen. 

SBdre  baS  3U  erreidjenbe  ^id  mix,  „ben  9teger  jur  ?Irbeit  3U  jn^ingcn," 
unb  gtintr  in  einem  bauernben  3"ftfi"be  ber  ©uborbination  unb  UuterttjUr^ 
figfcit,  fo  tuitrbc  biefe  5tnorbnung  3tredmd6ig  gcnug  fein.  5(ber  will  man 
QU§  bem  D^eger  ein  2}2itg(ieb  ber  ®efc((fd)aft  madjen,  ba«  fid)  felbft  er^atte 
unb  t)ertf)eibige,  bann  mufe  man  i^n  in  eine  !i?age  bringen,  in  toeldjer  er 
ben  SSertf)  fciuer  5(rbeit  fetbft  beftimmen  fattn,  unb  i(}m  bie  58eranttt)ort= 
(idjfeit  fiir  feine  unb  feiner  gamitie  ^^iften^  itnb  $Bot)tfa()rt  itbertaffen. 

W  allgemeiuer  ©runbfal^  ift  bie6  ^u  einfad)  unb  unmiberlegbar,  itm 
eine§  ^emeifeS  3U  bcbitrfen.  bem  gegeumdrtigen  3"ftfinbe  be§  ®o(f^ 
!Departement§  mag  e§  nidjt  gnjedntdgig  fein,  benfetben  gegenmdrtig  tjott- 
ftdnbig  in  2(mDeubung  ^u  bringen ;  aber  bie  tempordre  5Inna^me  be^  cnt^ 
gcgengefe^ten  ^^rinjipe^  foKte  nidjt  a(«  bie  ©runbtage  eine^  bauernben 
SljftemS  angeuommen  tt)erben  bitrfen,  benn  biefe«  ujitrbe  fic^  nur  ujenig 
oon  ber  ©HaDerei  fetbft  unterfdjeiben. 

3n  ^egug  auf  bie  ^(affeneintfjeitung,  ^ef(eibung  unb  ben  So^ntarif 
fdjeint  mir  ber  ^lan  beg  §errn  SKm.  ^.  TltUtn,  5lgentcn  bc§  (gtaat^* 
fd)a^=^epartentent«  ju  9^atd)e3,  ben  n^a^ren  ^rinjipien  ber  ®ered}tig!eit 
am  uddjften  ju  fommen,  hjeldje  jujifc^en  ben  5lrbeitern  unb  Slrbeitgebern 
beobacftten  finb.  ^iefem  ^(ane  gemdg  finbet  bie  0affeneintt)ei(uug  t)or 
Der  3lnfte(hing  ber  Hrbeiter  ftatt,  unb  biefen  ift  geftattet,  felbft  gu  f[ei* 
Dem  T)cv  l^{)ntarif  ift  and)  Ijier  Don  ber  Obrigfeit  feftgefteUt,  m^,  h)te 
fdjon  gefagt,  nur  burd^  bie  9^ot^n)enbig!eit  geredjtfertigt  irerbcn  famt,  in 
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bcY  man  fid)  befmbet,  bap  ber^irbciter  unterbeu  befoubercn  S5er^dUmffen, 
in  bie  ber  £rieg  i()n  tJerfe^t,  befclju^t  toerben  mu§  ;  aber  ^icr  ndtjert  fic:^ 
ber  Soljutarif  t)ielmel)r  bent  ^reife  beS  offentlic^en  2)^arfte^. 
^ad)  §rn.  2)2eden'^  ^>(an  finb  aUe  gefimbe  ^erfonen 

Slijifdjen  bent  20.  unb  40.  Qatjxt  5Irbetter  9co.  1; 
gtnifdjen  bent  15.  unb  19.  unb  40.  unb  50.,  92o.  2 ; 
5n)i|d)en  bent  12.  itnb  14r,  unb  itber  50.,  dlo,  3. 
'^tx  M)n  fiir  mannlidje  m-beiter  mo,  1  ift  $25  inonatlic^,  mo,  %  §20; 
unb  mx,  Z,  $15. 

gitr  iDetblidje  Slrbeitcr,  \t  nad)  ben  I3erfd}tebenen  Maffen,  $18,  $14 
unb  $10. 

^nbbtbuen,  tDet^e  an  forperttdjen  a}Bnge(n  ober  ^ranf^eiten  (eibett, 
bilben  bie  4.  piaffe  unb  n^evben  Deiljdititigtndjig  be^a^It.  9cac^  $)rn. 
DJ^eflett'^  @l)ftent  l^abcn  bie  3Irbcitgeber  einen  l^inrei^enben  35orrat^  an 
:pa)'|enben  ^'(eibung^ftucfen  3U  fatten  uitb  bie[e(ben  mit  eineni  ©etDinne  t)on 
10  $ro3ent  be^  ^oftenprei[e^  3U  t)erfanfen. 

©er  5lrbeit5tarif,  irtldjer  int  ®o(f^i:;epartentent  fcftgefe^t  ift,  ift  fiir  bic 
t3crfd)icbenen  ^(affen  ber  5(rbeiter  $8,  $6,  $5  tnonatlid),  nebft  ^(eibung, 
ober  ftatt  berfelben  $3  ntonatlid).  %.\x6)  muB  in  biefem  X^epartement  ber 
2^rbeiter,  ber  einmat  feinen  Irbeitgeber  gen)dl)(t  {)at,  ein  Oa^r  bei  i^m 
bteiben.  SSd^renb  eS  atobing^  unter  irgenb  einem  eingufiiJirenben 
©Ijfteme  unjtDeifelbar  Don  ber  I)bc^ften  Sidjtigfeit  ift,  bag  ber  farbige 
^rbeitcr  bie  9]atur  uttb  bie  S3erbinb(i^feit  begreife  unb  gur  freinnUig 
eingcgangcnen  (Srfitttung  berfelben  ange^alten  U)erbe,  ift  bod)  bicfe  gc* 
gmungene  S3erppid)tung  im  "iprin^ipe  fiir  unrest  an^ufel)cn,  fie  fiiijrt  gu 
»}}2iBbriiud)en  uttb  faun  nur  a(^  t)oriibergel)enbe  ^^cajregel  ber  Diot^toenbtg- 
feit  gebitlbet  n)erben. 

^a^3  @l)ftent  be§  ©enerat^  ^aitB  forgt  aud^  fur  bie  (Srjiel^ung  ber  far* 
bigen  ^inber  auf  ben  ^lantagen  uttb  fiir  bie  ©rltitbung  ton  (gparbanfen 
fiir  bie  freien  2(rbeiter ;  biefen  beiben  33erfiigungen  gab  bie  Sointniffion 
iljren  t)onen  ^eifaK. 

i)atte  e^  l}ier  nic^t  fiir  not^jig,  bie  oerfd)iebenen  @i)ftente  au^fii{)r* 
tid)er  beijaitbetn.  5lu(^  beabfid)tige  ic^  nid)t,  bie  angenontntenen  ^(dnc 
3u  ftreng  gu  fritifiren ;  benn  e§  gefd)al)  o^ne  3^^^ifci  i«  ber  beftcn  2tbfid)t 
unb  inn  ben  bringenben  ^ebiirfniffen  3U  entfpred)cit,  U3e(d)e  au^  ber  ^er* 
rcirrung  unb  bent  (E^ao^  l)eroorgingeit,  ba§  luitten  in  biefem  gro^en  ^riegc 
auf  ben  ^^ft^i^i^i^i^^'i'if^  be^  a(ten  (S^fteme^  fotgte.  ^leine^  aber  ber  att* 
gefiil)rten  et)fteiue  fdjeint  un§  gettiigenb  ba§  ^edjt  ber  S-nian3ipirten,  in 
[ciucn  eigenen  5IngetegenI)eitcn  ein  Sort  init^ureben,  3U  ad)ten,  nod)  geitits 
5enb  itt'^  ^^uge  3U  faffeit,  bag  e^  ba^  ^oI}e  (gnb3iel  f ein  foil,  biefclben  ^eran* 
juer3ief)en  aur  ^e(bftcontrolIe,  jum  <Setbftocrtrauen  unb  sur  2{u0itbung  ber 
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dlt6)tt  unb  Srfiiteg  bcr  "ipfltcfjten  be§  cit)i(i[irteu  !Beben§.  ^ic«  muf 
natiirlid}  ba^  ^erf  ber  3eit  fetn.  5lber  nimmt  man  nid)t  ft^teimigft  cir 
(S^ftem  an,  mldjci  biefe  ^wede  a(S  bte  erften  nnb  a(^  ©runbbebtngnngcr 
aufftedt,  fo  tDerben  bie  t^atfdc^Udje  Sreiljeitunb  bte  liinfticje  SoI)(fa^rt  bei 
eman5i|3irtcn  ^eublferung  nid;t  n)eniger,  ai^  bie  grogen  ^ntereffen  bcr^n- 
Diuibuen,  midjt  Don  beren  freimtKigen,  einfic^t^botten  nnb  gerec^t  htMyiv 
ten  Arbeit  ab^angen,  evnftlid),  n^enn  ntd)t  t)erberb(id)  in  @efal)r  gefe^t. 

Hber  nad)  bent  Urt^cUe  ber  (Eomntiffion  liegt  ber  groge  ^rrt^nm  bei 
gegenttjartigen  (Sinric^tung  fUr  bie  33er|)flegung  nnb  ^efdjii^nit^  bicfer  ^e-- 
t)o(ferung  bariit,  bag  man  bie  35ent)a(tnng  ber  Derfaffenen  ^(antagcn  nnb 
bie  ^Berfitgung  iiber  biefelben  einer  get^citten  5lgentnr  3ngcn3iefen  ^)at 
iuiirbt  in  mcit  fitlircn,  bie  nnt)erineiblid)cn  llcbel  nnb  9)^iprdnd}e  biefei 
©nridjtitng  bi§  in'^  (Singclne  gu  ]d)ilbcrn.  (S^  genuge  bie  (Srlldrnng,  baf 
biefelbc  bie  CueUe  ber  grogten  5Bern)irrung  itnb  beftditbigcr  (^ollifion  iwi- 
fd)cn  ben  t)erfd)icbcnen  Sofalantoritdtcn  ift,  bnrd)  tr)eld)enid)tnur  bie  eman^ 
gipirte  ^euorfernng  fclbft,  fottbern  and)  bie  Dxegiernng  ben  grdgten 
t^eit  nnb  fc^ti>ere  33erlufte  erleiben. 

©enerat  ^anU  fagt  in  bem  fdjon  Cfter  angefii^rten  iBriefe:  ^.Die 
ft)eifnng  ber  t>er(affcncn  itnb  Derfancnen  ^(antagen  an  ein  9^egierung^^^e-' 
:|)artement  unb  bie  ber  ^efd)U^nng  unb  be«  Unter^alteS  bcr  emangipirten 
^et)o(fernng  an  ein  anbere^  ift  bcr  ©rititbirrt^nnt,  ber  unbercd)enbare^ 
Uebet  Dcrurfadjt  unb  nidjt  gn  balb  DoUfommcn  befeitigt  njcrben  !ann." 

3n  bemfetben  ©inne  fprcdjcn  \id)  aUc  3^"9"M'K  ^^^r  ^ctc^e  bie  Som- 
miffion  er()a(tcn  fonnte,  nidjt  nnr  in  bem  ©olf^^epartement,  fonbern  iiber^ 
all  £)l)nt  SH^^^  ftimmen  in  biefem  Urtl^eite  alk  WdiuKV,  feien  fie  in 
offijicHcr  ©tcHung  ober  nic^t,  bie  nidjt  bie  btird)  biefe  ^(norbnnng  gcbotene 
©elegeittjciten  ju  Untcrfd)leifen  bcnn^cit,  mit  bem  ©encral  ^anU  itberein. 
£)t)ne  Sln^na^mc  erfldrcn  allc,  bag  !ein  (St)ftcm,  baS  nidjt  einer  unb  ber* 
fclben  ^e^orbe  bie  33cnraUung  ber  Dcrlaffcnen  ^>(nntagen  unb  bie  35er^ 
fitgnng  berfclben  unb  l^eitung  tnie  ber  (Bdjwi^  ber  eman5i:pirten  5lrbeitcr, 
rocldie  biefetben  bebauen  foUen,  iibcrtragc,  fcine  bie  grogen  in'^  5(uge  ge= 
fasten  3tt)C(fe  crreidjcn. 

9^ad)  bcr  forgfdUigftcn  Unterfndjung  bin  id)  betjottrndditigt,  gu  fagen, 
bag  bie-S  bae  bcftimmte  Urt^eit  ber  ^omntiffion  ift. 

Senn  e^  mir  geUtngcn  ift,  in  ber  Dorau^ge^enben  pc^tigcn  (^djitberung 
ber  Cage  ber  !Dinge  in  bem  9}^iffiffi^|.ntr)ate  bie  gtrei  tDefenttid)en  (glcmente 
ber  atten  (2f(at)cngefenfc^aft  in  il)rem  n)al)ren  Ci^te  gu  seigeit,  fo  mug 
baran^  notljiucnbiger  SBeife  bie  innerc  9?atur  beg  Slntagoni^mng  ^eroor^ 
3el)en,  njctc^cr  bafelbft  ber  erfotgreic^en  (Sinfii^rmtg  be§  ®l)ftemgbcr  freien 
Arbeit  Itnb  ber  potitifdjcn  ^econftritction  anf  bcr  ©rmtblage  beffelben  im 
SBege  ftel)t.   !^ie  Unterfucl)ung  einer  jeben  @ftat)engefeafc^aft  in  icbem 
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?anbe  fii^rt  ju  bcmfelbcn  ©ci^Iuffc.  iDic  (Sd)tt»tcrigfeit  liegt  nicfit  in  bctn 
eman3ipivten  ©flaDen,  fonbern  in  ben  oUen  §erren,  bic  ton  t^rer  ottcti 
SBcrblenbimg  befangcn  bleiben.  Qd)  mi^  too%  bag  man  bt^^er  biefc 
^(af)e  ber  §erren  aUgemctn  ai^  cine  £or|3crfd)aft  mx  2)2dnnern  fd)i(berte, 
f)ert)orragcnb  burd^  (gtaat^mannf^aft,  poUtifc^e  SBetSljeit  unb  foctafen  5In^ 
ftanb.  (5§  ift  tpo^l  je^t  faitm  not^tg,  btefe^  Urtf)ei(  iibcr  bicfelben  wcittv 
beftreitcn,  ale  baburc^,  bag  man  fagt,  eg  gtbt  noc^  etn  anbcreS  Urt^eil  iiber 
fie,  bag  ebenfo  inner(t(i)  begritnbet  unb  xotit  h)id)ttger  ift,  tDo^I  tierftanben 
gu  njerben. 

2;ante  ^^iflie,  bie  alte  8f(abin  unb  ^oc^tn  beg  l^oc^ft  e^rentpert^en  unb 
n)ol)(^abenben  Qo\)n  ^ope,  ^flanger  gu  (St.  §e(ena,  eqdljlte  mir  Don  ben 
V^eiben  nub  ©raufamfeiten,  bte  fie  lange  auf  ber  ^(antage,  auf  bem  ^oben, 
ouf  bcm  fie  je^t  al§  freieg  SBefen  ftanb,  erbulbet  l^atte ;  —  I^Io^Hc^  ^ielt 
fie  mitten  in  i^rer  (Srjd^Iung  ein,  ai^  ttjenn  ein  neuc^  Sicfjt  in  i^re  miibe 
unb  bemirrte  (Seete  gebrungen  wave,  imb  mit  einem  nad)  bem 
^immel  ricf  fie  aug  :  „9)^affa,  e6  ift  m\)v,  Wa\\a  ^ope  tcljrte  une,  ©otf 
fei  geftorben."  ^Dieg  mar  i^r  Urt^eil  iiber  bie  §erren  unb  i^re  (Srflarung 
ber  (Srfc^einungen,  melc^e  fie  in  bem  gefjeimen  3nnern  be§  foiiaten  ii^eben^ 
beobadjtct  ^tte,  beren  ©ritnber  unb  Dber^dupter  fie  maren.  5luc^  ift 
biefelbe  fcine^megS  unt)erniinftig,  benn  mal^rUc^,  fiir  SO^enfc^en,  bie  fo 
gang  unb  gar  ba§  X)afcin  beg  (5bcnbi(be§  ©otte^  unter  ber  fdjmargen 
§aut  {)atten  bergeffen  leruen,  bie  fie  oft  mit  ^eitfd)enr)ieben  gerriffen  l^atten, 
mar  ein  folc^er  ©ebanfe  buri^au§  nid)t  unnatiirUd^. 

2Bie  bem  and)  fei,  ^^atfadieift  e^,  bag  bie  (Sftaden^erren  mit  grimmi* 
gem  §oc^mutI)e  \xd)  briiftenb,  t)on  ber  grogen  unb  freien  ^emcgung  ber  he- 
mofratifc^en  ©efeflfd^aft  unb  (Sioinfation  i()reS  SanbeS  jcnb  in 
^ejng  auf  fid)  felbft  fomo(}(  al^  auf  bie  SKe(t  um  fie  ^er  fonberbare,  irr* 
tl^iimlid^e  5Infid)ten  gemonnen  ^aben.  2)Zit  bem  ^emugtfein  i^reg  unbe* 
ftreitbaren  :Q3efi^eS  grogcr  Sanbe^ftrcden  unb  arbcitenber  (gtoen,  ift  e3 
geraig  nidjt  fonberbar,  bag  ber  dlan\d)  ber  unbefd)rdnften  ©ematt  unb 
5)errfc^aft  i^nen  in  ben  ^opf  fteigenb  nidjt  nur  i^r  ©etbftbcmugtfein,  fon* 
bem  and)  afle  gd^igfeit,  bie  Sa()rl)eit  unb  bag  ^^efen  ber  §anb(ungen  unb 
I)inge  gu  erfaffen,  big  gu  bem  @rabe  oerbarb,  bag  fie  bag  monftruofefte 
St^ftem  ber  organifirten  ^arbaren  fiir  bag  ^oc^fte,  ^errUdjfte  ^robuft  atter 
3eita(ter  ^ietten  unb  in  bcffen  Sr^attung  bag  ^auptgiel  ber  ©efedfc^aft 
crbUdten.  Selc^en  SSert^  ^atte  in  i^ren  5tugen  bie  (Eonftitution,  bie  ^e* 
gierung,  unfer  Sanb  im  53erg(eic^  mit  ben  S^^tercffen  i^rer  t)on  ®ott  ein* 
gefe^ten  Drbnung  ber  ^inge  unb  iljreg  <Sf(at)enbefi^eg. 

©elten  ^atte  bie  moraUfd)e  ^orfe^ung  ber  SSelt  eg  mit  einer  fo  gdng* 
lid^cu  iBHnb^eit  unb  33erborbent)eit  gu  t^nn.  9^ur  mit  jener  piaffe  don 
\DJdnnein  fann  man  eg  tjergleii^en,  beren  D^egime  am(Snbe  beg  lej^ten  Qaljx* 
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^unbertd  in  gronlreic^  in  Ujrcm  etgenen  ^intt  crfticft  irurbe.  ®ie^ 
fer  alte  „^bel"  war  offenbar  ebenfo  bet^ort  burc^  ^ocJjmut^  unb  ©ering-- 
fc^d^mig,  bcr  neue  „W)tV'  ber  (gtoen^jettfdje.  (Sie  fd)einen  btcarmcF 
\T)eigf)dutigcn  5lrbetter,  t)on  beren  SO^u^en  fie  S^aufenb  ^al^re  lang  geteb 
unb  in  9?eic5tf)um  gefc^melgt  ^tten,  eben  fo  tjcradjtet  ^n  ^ben,  ai^  irgenb 
ein  (SHaDen^atter  fcin  frf)tt)arsc^  i^aftuie^  t)eracf)tete,  Tlan  er3d^It  oor 
einem  biefer  Slbligen,  bem  ©rafen  t)on  (E^arolai^,  ben  iDulaure  ba^  aJcobei 
eine«  geubat^errn  feiner  S^it  nennt,  bag  er  [t(f)  oft  3nm  ^cittjertreib  X)ad)^ 
becfer  t)on  ben  benad)barten  §dufern  r)erabfc^og  ;  fie(  einer  berfelben  tobl 
ober  Demunbet,  fo  toav  e§  fiir  iljn  unb  feine  ©efd^rten  S3eranlaffung  311 
grower  :^e(uftignng.  D^ne  3^^cife(  mx  bie6  fiir  xljn  ein  eben  fo  genug-- 
reid)e§  geft,  a(«  bie  §iebe  ber  SBagenricmenp^itf djc  auf  bem  D^iicfcn  eine3 
auf  ben  ^obcn  gcftrecften  nacften,  fdjtt^angern  S93eibe«  e«  fitr  gararbt),  ben 
3f(at)enl)a(ter  t)on  ^iib^daroUna,  e«  njaren,  beffen  ©rduelt^aten  in  bcni 
^aupt=©erid}te  ber  (S^ommiffion  gef^ilbcrt  finb. 

Unb  bennoc^  fdjeint  e«,  bag  jene  5lb(igen  nid)t  fo  tief  gefnnfen  iraren, 
lt)ie  ber  §err  ber  !Xante  'JJ^illi^.  'Bk  glaubten  nidjt,  „bag  ®ott  geftorben 
fei."  Ql}X  ®(aubc  tDar  ber,  ben  einc  §ofbame  Don  CubinigXV.  fo  juoer^ 
\id)tli6)  au^fprad),  a(§  fie  tton  irgenb  einem  (5f)aro(ai^  rebete,  ber  ^ur 
9?ec^enfd^aft  in  ber  anbern  SBelt  gerufen  war :  „33er(affen  @ie  fid)  baranf, 
mein  §err,  ®ott  n)irb  fic^  stncimal  bebenfen,  et)c  cr  einen  30^ann  biefen 
-9?ange«  tierbammt !"  (5«  beburfte  ber  (Sd)recfen§^errfd)aft  unb  ber  ®ui(* 
(otine,  urn  biefen  oltcn  ^hci  ton  feiner  ^etl^ornng  ju  ^eiten.  !Da3 
Uebermag  ber  S3erbtenbung  ber  SftaDen^ alter  in  bem  gegentudrtigcn  grau* 
famen  ^riege  fdjeint  an^ubeutcn,  bag  fiir  fie  eine  df)n(idje  §ei(metl)obe  ber 
S5orfeI)ung  not^ig  trar. 

Sie  bem  au^  fei,  l^dtte  nidjt  beren  ^et^orung  unb  S5erbtenbung  ben 
®eift  unb  baS  §er3  be6  gan^cn  33o(fe^  ber  SSer.  (Staaten  unb'  beffen  ^Die* 
ner  angeftecf t  unb  bemoralifirt  ge^abt,  fo  tuiirbe  ber  niefentHc^e  (5I)arafter 
ber  ayieifterfc^aft  unb  ber  gdn3nd}en  Unt)ertrdglid)feit  ii)re§  ^eftcl)en§  mit 
bem  unferer  freien  bcmofratifdjen  ^nftitutionen  unb  mit  unferer  (Eit^ilifo^ 
tion  Idngft  erf  aunt  tt»orbcn  fein  unb  man  miirbe  nidjt  ge3bgert  ^aben,  bem* 
gemdg  o^ne  ^^i^^ibeutigfeit  unb  ^ucf^alt  3U  ^anbetn. 

3ebe  Unterfu^ung  ber  ^vant^dt,  in  nielc^er  fic^  je^t  ber  (StaatSbiirger 
abqudlt,  entpHt  at§  §anptfad)e  ba«  alte  |)errentf)um.  ^n  i^m  (iegt  ber 
^•eim  ber  teufneit,  er  entl)d(t  ba«  ^eftgift,  burc^  tt)e(d}e§  bie  gan3e  9^a* 
tion  angeftecft  ift.  T)iefer  (Samen  unferer  9^ationa(une^re,  ber  5Iuf(i)fung, 
be§  Zo^c^  n)urbe  aue  5lfrifa  gebra^t  unb  im  ^erbfte  1G20  an  ben  Ufern 
be«  3ame«  ^ioer  in  33irginia  auSgcfc^ifft,  in  bemfelben  Sa^vc,  in  tDctc^em 
bie  ^ilgcrDdter  mit  ben  ^eimen  unferer  9tationanebcn«,  unferer  (SiDiUfcw 
tion  unb  unfereS  9?u^mee  an  bem  ^(i)mout^=ge(fen  tanbeten.   !l)iefe§  t)er«» 
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bcrbnrf)e  ©ift  tterbreitete  fid^  uub  nat)m  an  ^eftigfeit  iDaI)renb  me^i 
200  3a^reu,  bi«  tie  gicbcr^i^e  irrtpmtid)  fur  bte  blu^cnbe  garbe  bet 
@efunbr}ctt9cl)alten  hjurbe ;  bt^  bie  8pil^en  be«  t)on  i()m  er^eugten  berg* 
l)o^en  (^efc(lfd)aft^g^frf)ii)ure0  a(§  ©tpfet  bcr  nattonaleu  ^ultur,  be§9?eic^« 
ttjum^,  beS  $}Juf)mc^  betradjtet  tuurben.  ^aiifen  mv  ®ott,  bag  e«  jule^l 
aufbrad)  nnb  ben  ^Uigen  5U(er  feiue  fdjeujtidje  Zk^t  fo  entpKte,  bag  ber 
uniDiffeiibftc  2c(}r(iiu3  in  ber  ^enntnig  beS  fojtalen  nnb  ^otitifdjen  ^o^U 
fein^  unb  in  ber  (Staat§n)iffenfd)aft  nic^t  (anger  niel)r  fii^  tdnfc^en  fann 
liber  bie  'Jiatnr  btefc^  Uebel^  nnb  bie  ma^re  ^ei(metf)obe. 

Sal)rlid),  banten  wix  @ott,  bag  nnter  ber  SS^irfnng  fetner  nnenbHc^  votl 
fen  uiib  nnerbittlidjen  ©efe^e  ba^  beinaf)e  400  3a^i'e  atte  Unterne()men 
be6  njcigcn  3D?anne«,  bie  ^tegerrace  il)rer  Slrbeit  gn  beranben  nnb  fid)  bamil 
in  bereidjern,  feinem  Untergange  entgegengel)t  9^ie  n?ar  anf  ber  ^rbe  ein 
erftannnng^iuertfjerer  "^fan  bcr  nienfdjlidjen  Selbftfndjt  nnb  be^  Unred)t« 
entlrorfen  nnb  t>crfolgt  morben.  Man  ne{)me  i^n  t)on  [einem  ^eginne  in 
Den  (Sf(at)eniagben  in  Ifrifa,  in  inefdjen  im  T)nrd;fdjnitt  imi  menfd)Itd)e 
5Befen  fitr  je  einen  ©efangenen  umfommen  follen ;  man  folge  \l)m  bnrc^ 
Die  namenlofen  ©ranfainfeiten  ber  Ueberfa^rt  in  bent  3^t)if(^enbe(f,  anf 
rceldjer,  n^ic  man  bered)net  ^t,  me^r  a(§  ^iDei  a}?iUionen  menfd)(ic^e  ^or* 
per  lebcnbi^  ober  tobt  in  bie  (^ee  geftiirjt  mnrben,  bi§  gn  feiner  enblidjen 
5lngfii^rnng  anf  biefem  (Continent,  mld)t  ein  riefen^afte^  ©t)ftcm  organic 
firterUnmenfd)tid)feit  nnb  ^arbarei  barbietet,  nnb  man  n)irb  finben,  bag 
iebe§,  ciDiltfirten  S3b(!ern  befannte^  ^erbret^en  begangen  lt)nrbe. 

Unb  e§  fonnte  nic^t  anberg  fein;  bie  9^atnr  felbft  be^  Unterne^menS 
mac^te  ba§  ^ege^en  attcr  33erbred;en  gn  einem  notfjiDenbigen  (Stemente  ber 
erfolgreic^en  ?In6fii^rnng.  -^etrac^te  man  alfo  ba§  ©f(at)ereift)ftem  ein* 
fac^  in  bem  Si^te  feiner  eigcnen  (egitimen  Dperationen,  fo  irirb  e^  mit 
iRcc^t  „bie  (Summe  aflcr  @d)anbtl)aten"  genannt.  4Betrad)tet  man  ee  in 
bem  Sidjte  feineS  ®rnnbgebanfen«,  feiner  eigenen  innern  9^atnr,  fo  tragi 
E«  in  fid^  eine  no^  grogere  (Bdjnth,  benn  e«  beabfic^tigt  nidjt  nnr  in  ber 
iD^orai  nnb  ber  ©efej^gebnng  ben  atter  menfdjlic^en  SiDiUfation  gn  ©rnnbe 
(iegenben  Unterfi^ieb  ^tnifdjen  ^erfon  nnb  (Sigentl)nm  anf^uljeben,  fonbern 
xnd)  in  einer  gan^en  §?acc  ben  gottU^en  gnnfen  gn  erftirfen,  meldjer  bie 
i)2enfdj^eit  fd)afft  nnb  biefer  33erfd)ieben^eit  i^ren  Sertl)  gibt.  (So  iiber^ 
fteigt  an  ^©cbentnng  imb  5lbfid)t  ba§  @f(at)ereifl)ftem  aUt  metttidjen  ^cv 
bre^cn,  beren  S^'^^^  innere  ©rnnbtage  be§  nnfterbUdjen  $eben^ 

^n  nntergraben. 

3f^nr  in  bem  fitrc^terlic^en  ^ranb  be6  gegenmcirtigen  ^riege§  ftingt  bie 
©a^re  ^Dlatnr  ber  SJieifterfdjaft  imb  bag  anf  fie  gegriinbete  (5f(aDerei)l)ftem 
an,  t)on  bem  33o(fe  in  if)rem  ganjen  Sidjte  erblicft  jn  irerben.  Sir  fonnen 
roo^I  glanben,  bag,  njenn  bie  jel^t  t)or  fic^  gel^enbe  groge  3^e33o(ution  alk 
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Otttcrcffcn  unb  getbenfdjiaften  biefc^  (S^ftems  unb  atte  burd^  eqeugte 
SSerbtenbung  unb  ^et^orung  t)tnmeggmffen  ^at,  e«  bem  lunfttgcn  ©efc^id^t^ 
fdjreiber  fc^iuer  fern  tt)irb,  fic^  ben  ^^f^^^^^^  offentltc^en  a3^einung 
Dcrgegcnnjartigen  ober  gu  benfen,  in  nje(cJ)cm  bte  @raue(  biefeS  @t)ftem^ 
iiidjt  nur  fiir  nnf(^u(big  ge^Iten,  fonbern  and)  ^tcr  in  toerifa  m\t\\t^ 
lutjc  ©eftanbt^eile  bfS  gro^en  (Sl)ftem^  bemofratifi^er  grei^eit  unb  c^rift^ 
lid)tx  (^iDilifation  angenommcn  murben. 

Diocf)  befinben  wix  un§  mitten  in  biefer  9?et)oIution.  gro^e^  SBerl 
ber  ^Regeneration  ber  33ernunft  unb  be^  ©etoiffcn^  ber  9^ation  unb  bercn 
i)neut(idjer  !Diener  ift  noc^  feine^ttieg^  DoKenbet.  (5inem  ^o^en  ©efe^e  ber 
jnoralifd)en  35orfe^ung  gemd^  muj  ber  tonpf  fortbauern,  bis  beibe  gerei^ 
nigt  finb  t)on  ber  moralifc^en  unb  pontifd)en  ^efferfung  unb  ben  (Siegen, 
h)eld)e  bie  ©toerei  ^ier  erj^ugte,  unb  bi«  baS  S3olf  unb  feine  Dxegierung 
mit  gangem  ^erjen  unb  in  ber  n3al)ren  tJoUen  ^ebeutung  bie  ,.,fe(bftcDiben^ 
ten  3Bat)rl)eiten"  ber  grogen  >Def(aration  annc^men,  ^bag  alk  9J?enfi^en 
gleid)  er|"d)affen  finb,  bag  fie  t)on  i^rem  (2d)dpfer  mit  untjerdugerlidjen 
9?ed)ten  begabt  finb,  bag  Seben,  grei()eit  unb  baS  ^Strebcn  nac^  ®Ut(ffeng!eit 
fid)  unter  benfelben  befinben."  !©enn  feien  tviv  iibergeugt,  biefe  2Bat)rI)eiten 
ent()atten  bie  ^eime,  bie  l^ebenSfrdfte  atter  nationafen  So()(fat)rt  unb  ^itji^ 
(ifation,  unb  bag  wix      SSotf  einen  ^(a^j  in  ber  ®efd)id)te  finben  fonnen. 

3n  alien  moglidjcn  offijiellen  "iproflamationen  unb  SOZanifeften  ift  gu 
ft>iebcrf)o(ten  2)ca(en  erfldrt  morben,  bag  luir  nur  fiir  bie  Sr(>a(tnng  unb 
SKiebcr^erftcUnng  ber  Union  2rieg  fiil)ren.  5(ber  waQ  miirbe  ber  ^ud^ftabe 
ber  3>erfaffnng  inert^  fcin,  menu  i^nnid)t  jenc  „fe(bftet)ibenten  Sa^r()eiten" 
belcben.  Unb  mitrbe  bie  Union  fein  ol)ne  baS  innere  ^inbung^prinsi^), 
o^ne  bie  auf  jene  S53a^r()eiten  gegriinbcte  tebenbige  ^in^eit? 

Sieberftereinigung  unb  bie  (Srl)a(tung  be§  n)irnid)en  !i^eben§  ber  (^onfti^ 
tntion  oerlangen  ba()er  nidjt  nur  bie  ^efreiung  ber  8f(aoenbeuo(ferung  oon 
i^ren  ^anben  unb  ber  (Srniebrigung,  in  mld)tv  fie  burc^  biefelben  geljalten 
inerben,  fonbern  and)  bie  gdn^lidje  unb  befinitioe  -53efreiung  ber  §errenbe* 
odiferung  t)on  il)rer  §errengen)a(t  unb  ber  in  i^r  Hegenben  SSerbtenbung 
unb  35erberbt^eit.  !5)ieS  ift  bie  erfte  :53ebingung  eineS  jeben  Dernunftigen 
2Cerfud)eS,  bie  freie  5(rbcit  unb  eine  beffcre  fociate  Orbnung  in  ben  ©flaoen^ 
ftaaten  einjufii^ren,  ber  erfte  <Sc^ritt  jn  einer  ina^ren  unb  gutbegriinbeten 
Jieconftruftion,  benn  in  fciner  anberen  Seife  fonnen  bie  9RebeI(cnftaaten  je 
(Pieber  mit  eincr  n)irf(id)  tol)aIen,  bemofratifc^en,  toirfUd)  mitmirfenben 
53iirgerfd)aft  guriicfgebradjt  tt)erben. 

®ieS  fii^rt  mid)  gur  :Dar(egung  ber  SJ^ittel,  luelc^e  bie  (Sommiffion  fiir 
not^ig  l)d(t,  um  ben  -53efdjlitffen  beS  dongreffcS  unb  ber  ^roHamation  beS 
JJrdfibenten  t)om  3anuar  1863,  „bag  bie  farbige,  bur^  biefelbe  emancipirtc 
33eoolferung  fic^  fetbft  oert^eibigen  unb  er^alten  fdnne,"  ^jraftifc^e  i^oic^c 
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jit  gcbcn.  !I)ie  Commiffiou  cmpfie^tt  brei  .^auptmaBvegctn.  T)er  S'^vcd 
ber  erj'ten  berfelben  tft,  ben  garbigen  ba^  (EtDttredjt  auf  pevibnUcIje  gvcibeit 
gccjen  jcbe  incigltdje  ABceintrdc^ttgung  imb  jebeit  3^^^^!^^  baburd)  511  fidjern, 
bag  ba[]e(be  in  ber  neuen  Orbnung  ber  X^inge  auf  biefelbe  brette  ^afi§  ge=» 
ftellt  mcrbe,  auf  ber  ba^  ber  SBeigcn  rul}t. 

3n  ber  Unab^dngtgfeit^cr!(druug  unb  ben  ber  Siec^te,  tnetdje  fafl 
in  aHen  (Eonftitutionen  ber  3taaten,  felbft  in  benen  ber  ^flaoenftaaten, 
entbalten  finb,  finb  ba§  9xed)t  auf  pcrfonlidje  grci^eit  unb  anbere  aU  per^ 
{on(id)e  tion  bem  vSdjOpfer  bem  ^nbioibuum  Dcrlie^ene  ®aben,  aU  5(ttribute 
ber  menf(^(id)en  "Jlatnv  betrad)tet  unb  au^briicfCic^  iiber  alien  (Singriff  tjon 
^eiten  ber  9xegierung  geftefit,  tT)ei(  fie  3U  ^cilig  finb,  um  bie  (Stnmifdjung 
menfc^Udjer  ©efc|gebungen  ju^ulafien.  Il^icfe  3^oftrin  ift  ber  edjfujsftein 
unfere^  ganjen  St)ftem6  freier  bemofratifd^er  ^nftitutionen.  ^iefeSicc^tc 
finb  eben  fo  {)eilig  in  ber  "iferfon  be§  garbigeu,  ai^  be^  33ei6en,  unb  follte 
au§  jeber  ^eriicffiditigung  ber  ©eredjtigfeit  gegen  i^n,  fo  \vk  ber  2[Bol)lfal)rl 
bc5  Oemeimvefen^  unb  ber  (5(}re  ber  i)?ation  i^ni  ebenfo  unbebingt  sugefi^ 
djcrt,  it)m  ebenfo  ^eilig  ge^atten  njerben. 

!l^ie^5  ift  am  fidjerften  burd)  ein  5(menbement  jn  ber  (Sonftitutton  ber 
33er.  (Staaten  gu  erwirfen.  ^iefe  DJZaJregel  (iegt  bereit^  bem  Gongreffe 
Dor,  unb  obgleic^  nid^t  genau  in  ber  t)on  ber  Sommiffion  anempfot)(cnen 
gorm,  fdjetnt  biefelbe,  befonber^  irenn  t)on  anberen  (L^efe^en  im  gleidjen 
@eifte  unb  mit  bemfelkn  beg(eitet,  geniigcnb,  ba^  Dorgefajte  groge 

3ie(  gu  erreidjen,  unb  jeber  matjte  grcunb  be§  bauerl)aften  grieben^,  ber 
Sof)(fa^rt  unb  (5f)re  unfere^  SanbeS  mug  mit  ber  grojten  ^c^nfudjt  bcffen 
»2lnna^me  crmarten. 

Die  gineite  O^hB^e^el  ift  faum  Don  geringerer  Sic^tigfett  unb  in  5Inbe^ 
tra^t  ber  Grforberniffe  ber  ^erannaf)enben  drifts  unb  be-S  gegentndrtigcn 
©etfte^  unb  ber  ^timmung  beref(at)enl)a(ter  fetbft  nod)  tion  unmittetbarerer 
Dringnd)feit,  a(^  bie  erfte.  (gobalb  bie  GioifgetriaCt  in  ben  ^xebellenftaatcn 
roieber^ergefteflt  ift  unb  biefe  tt)ieber  in  bie  Union  aufgenommen  finb,  fdiit 
rtot^menbiger  SBeife  ber  grojcre  3^^eil  ber  (ImU  unb  poHtifdien  9xed}te  ber 
53ett)o^ner  unter  bie  ^uri^biftion  unb  (EontroUe  ber  3taatt>=^el)brbe.  Qn 
atten  biefen  (Staaten  finb  bie  garbtgen,  felbft  bie,  mtdjt  ftet-5  frei  iraren, 
DeS  ©enuffe^  aller  politifdjen  unb  manc^er  biirgertidjen  $Red)te  beraubt 
getDefen.  SBenn  ba^er  ber  emancipirtcn  :53eDo(ferung  bie  biirger(i($en  unb 
poUtifd)en  D^ec^te  md)t  burd)  bie  3^ationa(regierung  t)or  ber  Siebergufaffung 
oer  D^ebellenftaaten  gum  iBunbe  gefic^ert  tnerben,  fo  n^erben  biefetben  in  bie 
©efa^r  fommen,  tro^  „ber  ^efdjliiffe  be§  dongreffe^  unb  ber  *iprofIamation 
De§  ^rcifibenten"  jeber  tt)atfd(^(ic^en  grct^eit  beraubt  ju  irerben.  Sie  ein 
3euge  fagt,  beffen  t)ertraute  ^efanntfdjaft  mit  bem  ©eifte  ber  §crrcnt(affc 
fcincn  Sorten  ®etnid)t  gibt :  „(f §  irdre  tueit  beffer  fitr  fic,  bei  ber  gegen* 
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roattigen  (Stimmung  ber  fubli^en  SBeij^en  cjegen  fie,  ^f(at)en  fern,  aU 
o^ne  9^ationa(*®arantiecn  fitr  bie  (gvljaltung  it)rer  9iC(i)te  al^  freie  2)Zenfc^eti 
gelafjtn  ttjcrben." 

liDie  :probucirenbe  ^(affc  —  jcne  piaffe,  beren  Scben  ber  5(rbeit  geiDtbmet 
tft  —  ift  unter  atten  ^egieruncj^formcn  am  meiften  in  ®efaf)r,  ba^  Opfet 
ber  nid)tprobudrenbeu  £(affe  luerben,  ber  freie  ^cit,  Capital  imb  jebmebc 
®e(egent)eit  ©ebote  fteJien.  Unter  beii  gitnftigften  Umftcinben  bebarf 
ba^er  biefe  ^(affe  am  meiften  ber  ©arantieen  fitr  i^re  biirgcrHcfien  nnb 
^)ontifcf)en  D^ed^te.  5(ber  bie  23erpUniffe  unb  bie  (SteKung  ber  emancipir- 
ten  ^euotfernng  finb  {)odjft  ungiinftig  nnb  fiitifd).  O^ne  beren  eigcnen 
WikUr  o^nc  Dorl)ergegangene  35orbereitnng  unb  nur  cine  OJ^a^regel 
ber  nationaten  (Seibftcrljattnng  finb  fie  plo^Iic^  in  nene  nnb  gan:  nnuer^ 
fnd}tc  :53e3iet)ungen  mit  einer  feinblic^en,  weit  fa^igercn  unb  gem.irttercn 
^(affe  geftiirjt  iporben.  (Sie  in  biefer  SteUnng  nnt)crt^eibigt  ber  SiOfuljr 
iijrer  friifjeren  §erren  iiberlaffen,  Ijie^e  in  bem  graufauiften  (ginnc  be^ 
Sorted  ,4t)nen  baS  ^erfpredjen  Dor  ba^  £)^x  Jjaltcn  unb  il)nen  bie  ^off- 
nung  nid)t  erfittten." 

5iber  \M)t  nur  bie  9^ationa(ef)re,  fonbcnt  aud^  ber  tiinftige  griebe  unb 
bie  So^tfa^rt  be^  i^anbeS  Dcrtangcn,  baj^  bie  9Zationa(regierung  biefer  :^c-' 
obtferung  je^t,  wii^renb  fie  nod)  unter  ber  au^fdjtiegUdjen  ^uri^biftion 
nnb  (5ontro((e  berfelben  ift,  ben  baucrnben  -53efi^  fotdjer  biirgertid)en  unb 
po(itifct)en  9?ed)tc  fidjcrc,  ujctdje  fie  in  ^tanb  fe^cn  fbnnen,  „\id)  gn  Dertl)ei^ 
bigen  unb  3U  erf)atten"  gegcn  bie  <)idnfe  unb  "iptdne,  meldje  irgenb  cine 
^^taffe  oberotaategcmatt  fdjmieben  mbd)te,  fie  in  irgenb  einer  Scife  ipieber 
jur  ^ftaoerei  ober  I'eibeigenfdjaft  ^uriidgufii^rcn. 

3u  biefcm  (Snbe  faun  id;  ben  (^ongre^  nid)t  ju  ernftlid)  crfudjen,  toor  ber 
jKeconftruftion  unb  a(§  cine  i{)r  oorauoge()enbe  ^cbingung,  bnrc^  ein  ©cfetj 
Die  (Sioilred^te  ber  cmancipirten  ^eodlfcrung  fcftjuftetlen  unb  ^u  \id)m\ ; 
nnb  gu  gteic^er  ^cit  bafiir  gu  forgcn,  bag  in  ber  3"f""f^  ^^^^  f^'fi'^"  j^axh'u 
gen  in  ben  ^efi^j  be«  2Bal)Ired)ted,  be«  ©rnnbrcdjte^  jebeS  ^itrger^  unfcrer 
freien  9?egierung,  fommen  unb  bag  fiir  fie  gur  (Sriangung  bcffelben  nur 
fo(c^c  ^ebingungcn  geftcllt  njcrbeH,  aid  eg  auc^  fiir  beren  Wcige  2J^Ubiirger 
notl)ig  gefunben  n)irb. 

^in  anberer  mit  bem  35or^crgcI)enben  eng  gufammenljdngenber  ©egen^* 
ftanb,  Don  bem,  tt)ie  id)  gtaube,  bie  (S^iftenj  unb  fiinftige  Sot)(fai)rt  ber 
freien  ©efeUfdiaft  in  ben  fiiblid)en  ©taaten  abf)dngt,  ift  bie  3Serfitgung  iiber 
t)ie  Confiscation  ber  fonft  DcrfaKenen  Cdnbereien  in  jenen  ^taaten.  Qn 
(cinem  2anbt  faun  cine  freie,  bemo!ratifd)e  @taat6gefe(Ifd)aft  beftel^cn,  tr>o 
der  ganje^oben  oon  ciner  piaffe  befeffen  unb  don  cinem  5(ubern  bcbaut  trirb. 

(Sir.  folct)er  ^efi^  be§  ^BobenS  bitbet  bie  ©runbtage  ber  permancntcften 
lunb  briicfcnbften  ?lrifto!ratien.   5luf  biefer  ©runblage  ftanb  tod^renb  tau* 
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fcnb  Oa^)i*^tt  bte  J^ubatariftofratie  uoit  granfrctd).  Unb  ^eutjutage  er^olt 
bie  eiujlifcl^c  ^rtfto!ratte  t(}re  §err|cf)aft  auf  ber  ^a\x^  ber  ^ertl)eihmg  unb 
bcS  -^cfi^e^  be^  ^obcu^  tion  ^ngtau'?,  tcr  t)on  2Bt((}e(m  bem  (Sroberer  bcjl 
uripriuiglii^cu  (Sigenttjumcrn,  bem  '-Bolfe  t)on  (Sngtanb,  geraubt  unb  aU 
grojc  ©liter  unter  feine  (Sapitciue  uerti^clt  tvurbe. 

©iefe  %xt  be§  -33efi^tl)um6  ift  mit  ber  niobernen  (EtoiUfation  unb  ber. 
$SoI)(faI)rt  ber  ©efeUfdjaft  in  jenem  's^aube  fo  undertraglic^  gen)orben,  ba§ 
bic  melfeften  (^taatcmdnner  ba[e(bft  anfangcn,  t)on  beffen  gortbauer  bie 
fd)rccfiid)ften  ^oic^m  gu  fiirdjten. 

bem  ^ndcx  unb  ^aumivoKe  probuctrenben  (Sitben  befajen  bi^Iier  bte 
©Haiienljalter  in  grojcn  ©tredcn  faft  ben  gangen  befannten  -53obeu. 

^ydj  ()abe  uid)t  notl}ig,  bie  Vlnt)ertritg(id)feit  eine^  fo(d)en  3itftt''«bev3  ber 
liDingc  mit  bem  ^afein  einer  freien,  unabtjangigcn,  bemofratt[d)cn  ^moU 
ferung  imi  ^(dcrbauern  obcr  mit  ber  (SntinicfcUmg  freicr  bemo!ratifd)er  ^n- 
ftitutionen  barjut^un.  ^^ie  armen  Sei^en  be^  ©itbcn^  finb  ein  Ijinldngr 
Udjer  ^eiuei^  fitr  ben  Derberbtidjen  Sinflu^  unb  bie  23}irfung,  wdtijt  btefe 
^rt  bc^3  ^e[i^tf)um^  auf  bie  gan^e  ^euolfernng  ^at,  n)e(i^e  fogar  ju  ber* 
felben  S'lace  ge^ort,  t»on  iDeldjer  and)  bie  ©runbbefi^er  finb. 

©cfdjcilje  e§  atfo  auc^  nid)t  im  3^ntcreffe  ber  eman3tpirten  g^^rbigen,  fo 
foflte  e§  ]um  ^eften  ber  armen  Scijen,  ber  bejammern§n3ertr)eften  3}?ens 
fdjen  unferer  eigenen  ^ace  gefd)el)en. 

Sie  id)  bereit^  t)on  eincm  anbern  ©tanbpunfte  an§  jeigte,  ift  bic  Iiodjfte 
unb  not^menbigfte  ?inge(egcnt)eit,  mit  ber  je^t  ba^  33o(f  unb  bieSxcgierung 
ber  33cr.  ^taateu  fid)  ju  befaffen  f)aben,  nidjt  foiDo^t  eine  poUtifdjc,  ai^ 
eine  foliate  9^econftru!tion  ber  fiib(idjen  ©taaten.  3^eber  gut  entuiorfene 
^(an  fiir  bie  erftere  mug  bie  te^tere  einfc^Iiegen,  unb  in  ^e3ug  auf  bie  (e^* 
tere  ift  e§  bie  §auptfad)e,  bag  bie  ^Dktionat=9?egierung  eine  "ipotitif  ergreife, 
iDcfdje  bie  3crftiicfetung  ber  grogen '!pf(an3ungen  in  ^adjtgitter  t)on  mdgigcr 
5(ugbc()nung  a(^  (gnbjtDed  t)infteflen. 

3d)  meig  ^00%  bag  bi^^er  bie  5Infid)t  t)or^errfc^te,  ber  ^ndn-  unb 
^aumiDoflbau  fpnne  uur  auf  grogen  ©ittern  unb  mit  grogen  5lrbeitertrup* 
\)tn  betrieben  tDerben  unb  baS  befonbere,  treit  man  3ur  (Srrid)tung  t)ou 
^ucfermii^ten,  (Eottongin^  unb  anberen  3U  bem  (Srseugnig  biefer  "iprobnfte 
gef)bvigen  3}^afd)inen  eine^  grogen  ^apitat^  bebitrfe.  5(ber  atle  llnter^ 
fud)ungen  ber  (Eommiffion  fii^ren  3U  bem  ^emei^,  bag  biefe  5(nfid)t  nur 
cin  Z\)cii  be^  ®!tatiereift)ftem«  ift  unb  in  ben  (Srforberniffen  ber  (Sad)c 
md)t  begriinbet  ift.  3n  ber  ^^at  ift  nid)t  me^r  ©runb  t)or^anbcn, 
bag  ba^  g,ndmol)V  nur  oon  '!PfIan3ern  gebaut  unb  in  S^dtv  bcrmanbelt 
raerbe,  al^  bag  ba§  ©etreibe  nur  t)on  ben  "ipdd^tern,  bie  e^  pflan3en,  iit 
Tltlii  oerttjanbelt  toerbe.  Unb  fo  ift  e«  mit  bem  ^t^3flan3en,  9ieinigen  unb 
iBerpacfen  ber  ^aummoKe.         ©egcnt^eit  miirbc  eine  gnjed'magige  23er' 
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t^ethtng  ber  %xhdt  in  bie  i^tod^t  be§  2(nbaue§  imb  ber  2)^am:faftur  bei 
^aunnnotle  uub  be^  3"cfer^  beina^e  unoermetbHc^  5u  einer  grogen  (Snttntd 
Umg  beren  ^^robuft^ou  fiUjren,  njci^renb  bie^  3U  gteic^er  ^dt  jitr  goki 
Ijaben  miirbe,  nid)t  niir  bie  S(rbeit6(aft  miubern,  fonbern  auc^  bie  in* 
bnftiie((e  Sol)lfal)Vt  nnb  Unab^dngigfeit  atter  bei  biefer  ^robuftion 
iBefdjdftigten  3n  fidjcrn.  miivben  auf  biefe  3Beife  ganj  tierfdjiebcne 
fo^iale  3^^'^^"^^      ^er^iiltniffe  in  jenen  ©taatcn  gefdjaffen  n;crbcn. 

3d)  ^altc  bafiir,  bag  biefer  ©egenftanb  an  Sic^tigfeit  ber  baucrnben 
©idjernng  ber  biirgcrHdjen  unb  potitifdjen  ^Redjtc  ber  emansipirten  ^eob(^ 
fernng  natje  fommt,  nnb  ertanbe  mir,  ben[c(ben  ber  ernfteften  ^eadjtung 
ber  9^ationaIbe()orben  em|3fet)(en. 

3nm  @d)In6  ertanben  <Sic  mir  nod)  einmal,  bie  5(nfmerffam!eit  ber  die- 
giernng  anf  bie  brittc,  Don  ber  (Sommiffion  t3orgefd)(agene  QJ^agreget 
tenfen,  auf  bie  Ginfiiljrung  irgenb  eine§  gteidjfbrmigen  (St)fteni§  ber  %n\^ 
fidjt  unb  SSormunbfd)aft  fitr  bie  eman^ipirte  :53et)b(fernng  ludljrcnb  il)re^ 
Ucbergange^  t»on  ber  eHaucrci  in  bie  grci^K^t-  9ciemanb,  ber  bie  !Dinge 
fennt,  modjtc  and)  nur  einen  ^(ngcnblicf  jtreifelfjaft  fein  in  ^e3ng  auf  bie 
S^iot^njenbigfeit  unb  ^^ucdiunj^igfeit  cineS  foldjen  Sl)fteme6,  nidjt  nur  jum 
^eften  ber  (Snmn^ipirtcn,  fonbern  fiir  bas;  attgemcine  ^ntereffe  ber  Sxegie^ 
rung  unb  be^  ^anbe^. 

3n  "^^^^M"^  oft  enudfjnten  ^ricfe  fagt  ©encrat  ^anf^  mit  5^ad)brncf: 
ift,  inie  8ie  fagen,  oljue  3'^c^f<^^  m\:jr,  bag  fiir  eine  geiviffe  3"^"^^f^ 
unb  bi^  ber  neue  B^^f^^^"^  '^^^  ^inge  beffer  don  ben  5trbeitgebern  mit  ben 
Hrbcitern  nerftanben  unb  ba^  (^l)ftem  ber  freien  5(rbeit  DoUfommen  einge- 
fit()rt  ift,  bie  9iot()U)enbigfeit  fiir  bie  D^egierung  oor^anben  ift,  jum  ^eften 
beiber  ;i()ei(e  in  irgenb  einer  SBeife  3(uffid;t  unb  (Bd)ni^  au^juiiben." 

„5lber  bie^  ift  nic^t  ein  befonbere^  (^Tforbernig  be^  nenen  ^t)fteme§  ber 
Dtegerarbcit.  9hir  untcr  ber  3Uiffic^t  unb  burd)  ben  ^eiftanb  ber  Dxegtc-- 
rung  ift  bie  %xMt  irgenb  einer  9iace  entnjicfelt  n^orben.  9latiirtid)er  ^eife 
ift  ba§  ebenfo  not^wenbig  fiir  bie  ©djftiargen,  trie  fiir  bie  SBcigen,  unb 
n^enn  ®ie  bie  ^tipulationen  betrad)ten,  tnelc^e  bie  ^djWavim  in  biefem 
!r)epartement  cd^  ^ebingnngen  fiir  i^re  5Irbeit  fetbft  Dorfc^Ingcn,  fo  rt)er? 
ben  (Sie  finien,  bag  beren  .^been  bem  SSefen  nnb  G()arafter  nad)  ben  ®eift 
aWcr  ©cfetjgcbung  jum  (^djui^  ber  tceigen  5(rbeit  ent^alten." 

„(S§  ift  bie^  nic^t  mcf)r  ber  Sage  ber  (Sdjmargen,  al§  ber  irgenb  eine« 
anbern  33oIfe§  eigentljiimlid),  nur  erfd)einen  jene  in  einer  fpciteren  ^periobe 
anf  bem  gelbe  ber  (lioilifation,  unb  bie  (Si^lnicrigfeiten  itjrer  ©tellung 
bieten  fid)  auf  einen        bar  nnb  tjerlangen  unmittelbar  5lb()ii(fc. 

S)a8  Wt^  (egt  ^Ijmn  ad)tung?Don  t)or, 


So^al  Scacjue^,  ©efeKfd^aften,  ober  einjelite  ?Perfonen  fonnen  unfere  $ubli!a« 
tionen  gum  i^oftenpreife  erl^alteti,  menn  fie  [id^  an  baS  (^yecutit?* Committee,  ober 
perfonlid)  nad)  bent  ©efellfdiaftslofale,  3^o.  863  33roabtt?atj,  njenben,  luo  fiber- 
§aupt  jebe  ^lu^funft  iiber  bie  ©efellfc^aft  ert^eilt  toirb. 
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.  (The  Speech  is  published  entire,  and  forma  No.  86  of  the  i^riea  of  the  Society's 
publications.) 

By  force  of  sheer  reiteration,  thousands  of  ignorant  and  thought- 
less people  at  the  North,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  have  been  per- 
suaded into  the  belief  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  loyal  people  who  sustain  it,  were  in  some  way  respon- 
sible for  the  war  which  now,  for  nearly  four  years,  has  devastated 
the  country ;  or,  at  least,  that  they  might  at  any  time  honorably 
end  it,  and  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  if  they  chose. 

Fellow-Citizens  : — My  object  is  not  to  stir  up  strife,  but  to 
allay  it ;  not  to  appeal  to  your  passions,  but  to  your  reason. 
Good  governments  can  never  be  built  up  or  sustained  by  the 
impulse  of  passion.  I  wish  to  address  riyself  to  your  good  sense, 
to  your  good  judgment. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  is,  shall  the  people  of  the 
South  secede  from  the  Union  in  consec[uence  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  ?  .  My  coun- 
trymen, /  tell  you  franJdy,  candidly^  and  earnestly,  that  I  do 
not  think  that  they  ought.  In  my  judgment,  the  election  of  no 
man,  constitutionally  chosen  to  that  high  office,  is  sufficient  cause 
for  any  State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought  to  stand  by 
still  and  aid  in  maintaining  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  To 
make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Government,  to  withdraw  from 
it  because  a  man  has  been  constitutionally  elected,  puts  us  in  the 
wrong.  We  are  pledged  to  maintain  the  Constitution.  Many 
of  us  have  sworn  to  support  it.  Can  we,  therefore,  for  the  mere 
election  of  a  man  to  the  Presidency,  and  that,  too,  in  accordance 
with  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Constitution,  make  a  point  of 
resistance  to  the  Government  without  becoming  the  breakers  of 
that  sacred  instrument  ourselves — withdraw  ourselves  from  it  ? 
Would  we  not  be  in  the  wrong  ?  We  went  into  the  election  with 
this  people.  The  result  was  different  from  what  we  wished  ;  but 
the  election  has  been  constitutionally  held.  Were  we  to  make  a 
point  of  resistance  to  the  Government  and  go  out  of  the  Union  on 
that  account,  the  record  would  be  made  up  hereafter  against  us. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  no  emperor,  no  dictator — 
he  is  clothed  with  no  absolute  power.  He  can  do  nothing  unless 
he  is  backed  by  power  in  Congress.  The.  House  of  Bepresent- 
.atives  is  largely  in  the  majority  against  him. 
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In  tlie  Senate  he  will  also  be  powerless.  There  will  be  a 
majority  of  four  against  him.  This,  after  the  loss  of  Bigler,  Fitch, 
and  others,  by  the  unfortuna-te  dissensions  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic party  in  their  States.  Mr.  Lincoln  can  not  appoint  an 
officer  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  —  he  cannot  form  a 
cabinet  withqut  the  same  consent. 
I  My  countrymen,  I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  this  Union  haa 

been  a  curse  up  to  this  time.  Trite  men,  men  of  integrity,  enter- 
tain different  views  from  me  on  this', subject.  I  do  not  question 
their  right  to  do  so ;  I  would  not  impugn  their  motives  in  so. 
doing.  Nor  will  I  undertake  to  say  that  this  Government  of  our 
fathers  is  perfect.  There  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  world  of  a 
human  origin. 

But  that  this  Government  of  our  fathers,  w^ith  all  its  defects, 
comes  nearer  the  objects  of  all  good  governments  than  any  other 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  my  settled  conviction.  Contrast  is  now 
with  any  one  Ofi  the  face  of  the  earth. 

*  Compare,  my  friends,  this  Government  with  that  of  Spam, 
Mexico,  the  South  American  Republics,  German}^,  Ireland — are 
there  any  sons  of  that  down-trodden  nation  here  to-night  ? 

I  think  that  one  of  the  evils  that  beset  us  is  a  surfeit  of  liberty, 
an  exuberance  of  the  priceless  blessings  for  which  we  are  un- 
grateful. 

We  listened  to  my  honorable  friend  who  addressed  you  last 
night  (Mr.  Toombs),  as  he  recounted  the  evils  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

The  first  was  the  fishing  bounties,  paid  mostly  to  the  sailors  of 
New  England.  Our  friend  stated  that  forty-eight  years  of  our 
Government  w^as  under  the  administrjition  of  Southern  Presi- 
dents. Well,  these  fishing  bounties  began  under  the  rule  of  a 
Southern  President,  I  believe.  No  one  of  them,  during  the  whole 
forty-eight  years,  ever  set  his  Administration  against  the  prin- 
ciple or  policy  of  them.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  it 
was  a  wise  policy  in  the  beginning;  it  probably  was  not,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  say  jn  its  defence.  But  the  reason  given  for  it 
was  to  encourage  our  young  men  to  go  to  sea  and  learn  to 
manage  ships.  We  had  at  the  time  but  a  small  navy.  It  was 
thought  best  to  encourage  a  class  of  our  people  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  seafaring  life,  to  become  sailors — to  man  our  naval 
ships.  It  requires  practice  to  walk  the  deck  of  a  ship,  to  pull 
the  ropes,  to  furl  the  sails,  to  go  aloft,  to  climb  the  mast ;  and  it 
was  thought,  by  offering  this  bounty,  a  nursery  might  be  formed 
in  which  young  men  would  become  perfected  in  these  arts,  and 
it  applied  to  one  section  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  any  other. 

The  result  of  this  was,  that  in  the  war  of  1812  our  sailors, 
many  of  whom  came  from  this  nursery,  were  equal  to  any  that 
England  brought  against  us.  At  any  rate,  no  small  part  of  the 
glories  of  that  war  were  gained  by  the  veteran  tars  of  America, 
and  the  object  of  these  bounties  was  to  foster  that  branch  of  the 
national  defence.  My  opinion  is,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason  at  first,  this"  bounty  ought  to  be  discontinued — the 
reason  for  it,  at  first,  no  longer  exists.  A  bill  for  this  object  di4 
pass  the  Senate  the  last  Congress  I  was  in,  to  which  my  hono/r- 
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ftble  friend  contribnted  greatly,  but  it  was  not  reached  in  the 
House  of  Eep;*esentatives. 

3?he  next  evil  which  my  friend  complained  of  was  the  Tariff. 
W:^ll,  let  us  look  at  tliat  for  a  moment.  About  the  time  I  com- 
menced noticing  public  matters,  this  question  was  agitating  the 
country  almost  as  fearfully  as  the  slave  question  now  is.  In 
1832,  when  I  was  in  college.  South  Carolina  was  ready  to  nullify 
or  secede  from  the  Union  on  this  account.  And  what  have  we 
Been  ?  The  Tariff  no  longer  distracts  the  public  councils.  Kea- 
6on  has  triumphed  I  The  present  Tariff'  was  voted  for  by  Massa- 
chusetts and  South  Carolina.  The  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down 
together — every  man  in  the  Senate  and  House  from  Massachu- 
setts and  South  Carolina,  I  think,  voted  for  it,  as  did  my  honor- 
able friend  himself.  And  if  it  be  true,  to  use  the  figure  of  speech 
of  my  honorable  friend,  that  every  man  in  the  JSTorth  that  works 
in  iron  and  brass  and  wood  has  his  muscle  strengthened  by  the 
protection  of  the  Government,  that  stimulant  was  given  by  his 
vote,  and  I  believe  every  other  Southern  man.  So  we  ought 
not  to  complain  of  that. 

Another  matter  of  grievance  alluded  to  by  my  honorable 
friend  was  the  Navigation  Laws.  This  policy  was  also  com- 
menced under  the  Administration  of  one  of  these  Southern 
Presidents  who  ruled  so  well,  and  has  been  continued  through 
all  of  them  since.  The  gentleman's  views  of  the  policy  of  these 
laws  and  my  own  do  not  disagree.  We  occupied  the  same 
ground  in  relation  to  them  in  Congress.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  defend  them  now.  But  it  is  proper  to  state  some  matters  con- 
nected with  their  origin. 

One  of  the  objects  was  to  build  up  a  commercial  American 
marine  by  giving  American  bottoms  the  exclusive  carrying  trade 
between  our  own  ports.  This  is  a  great  arm  of  national  power. 
This  object  was  accomplished.  We  liave  now  an  amount  of 
shipping,  not  only  coastwise,  but  to  foreign  countries,  whicli  puts 
us  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  England  can 
no  longer  be  styled  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  What  American 
is  not  proud  of  the  result  ?  Whether  those  laws  should  be  con- 
tinued is  another  question.  But  one  thing  is  certain  :  no  Presi- 
dent, Xorthern  or  Southern,  has  ever  yet  recommended  their 
repeal.  And  my  friend's  efforts  to  get  them  repealed  were  met 
with  but  little  favor,  North  or  South. 

These,  then,  were  the  true  main  grievances  or  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  the  general  system  of  our  Government  and  its 
workings — 1  mean  the  administration  of  the  Federalijrovernment. 

Have  we  not  at  the  South,  as  well  as  the  North,  grown  great, 
prosperous,  and  happy  under  its  operations  ?  Has  any  part  of 
the  world  ever  shown  such  rapid  progress  in  the  development  of 
wealth,  and  all  the  material  resources  of  national  power  and 
greatness,  as  the  Southern  States  have  under  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding  all  its  defects  ? 

The  great  fact,  that  we  have  grown  great  and  powerful  under 
the  Government  as  it  exists — there  is  no  conjecture  or  speculation 
about  that ;  it  stands  out  bold,  high,  and  prominent,  like  your 
Stone  Mountain,  to  which  the  gentlem»n  «]  hided  in  illustrating 
home  facts  in  his  record.  -  . 
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What  we  would  have  lost  in  border  wars  withpnt  the  Union, 
or  what  we  have  gained  simply  by  the  peace  it  has  secured,  no 
estimate  can  be  made  of.  The  influence  of  the  Government  on 
ns  is  like  that  of  the  atmosphere  aVoiind  us.  Its  benefits  are  so 
silent  and  unseen  that  they  are  seldom  thought  of  or  appreciated. 

Our  institutions  constitute  the  basis,  the  matrix,  from  which 

2)ring  all  our  characteristics  of  developments  and  greatness, 
ook  at  Greece.  There  is  the  same  fertile  soil,  the  same  blue 
sky,  the  same  inlets  and  harbors,  the  same  ^gean,  the  same 
Olympus;  there  is  the  same  land  where  Homer  sung,  where 
Pericles  spoke ;  it  is  in  nature  the  same  old  Greece — but  it  is 
living  Greece  no  more. 

Descendants  of  the  same  people  inhabit  the  country ;  yet  what 
is  the  reason  of  this  mighty  difference?  In  the  midst  of  present 
degradation  we  see  the  glorious  fragments  of  ancient  works  of  art 
— temples  with  ornaments  and  inscriptions  that  excite  wonder 
and  admiration — the  remains  of  a  once  high  order  of  civilization 
which  have  outlived  the  language  they  spoke — upon  them  all 
Ichabod  is  written — their  glory  has  departed.  "Why  is  this  bo? 
I  answer,  their  institutions  have  been  destroyed. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Italy.  Where  is  Eome,  once  tho 
mistress  of  the  world  ?  There  are  the  same  seven  hills  now,  the  ' 
game  soil,  the  same  natural  resources;  nature  is  the  same,  but 
what  a  ruin  of  human  greatness  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  most  down-trodden 
land!  Why  have  not  the  people  of  that  Heaven-favored  clime 
the  spirit  that  animated  their  fathers  ?  Why  this  sad  difference  ? 

It  is  the  destruction  of  her  institutions  that  has  caused  it ;  and 
my  countrymen,  if  we  shall  in  an  evil  hour  rashly  pull  down  and 
destroy  those  institutions  which  the  patriotic  band  of  our  fathers 
labored  so  long  and  so  hard  to  build  up,  and  which  have  done 
60  much  for  us  and  the  world,  who  can  venture  the  prediction 
that  similar  results  will  not  ensue?  Let  us  avoid  it  if  we  can. 
I  trust  the  spirit  is  among  us  that  will  enable  us  to  do  it.  Let 
us  not  rashly  try  the  experiment,  for,  if  it  fails,  as  it  did  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  in  the  South  American  Kepublics,  and  in 
every  other  place  wherever  liberty  is  once  destroyed,  it  may 
never  be  restored  to  us  again. 

There  are  defects  in  our  government,  errors  in  administration, 
and  shortcomings  of  many  kinds,  but  in  spite  of  these  defects  and 
errors  Georgia  has  grown  to  be  a  great  state.  Let  us  pause  here 
a  moment.  In  1850  there  was  a  great  crisis,  but  not  so, fearful  as 
this ;  for,  of  all  I  have  ever  passed  through,  this  is  the  most  per- 
ilous, and  requires  to  be  met  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  de- 
liberation, i. 

There  were  many  among  us  in  1850  zealous  to  go  at  once  out 
of  the  Union,  to  disrupt  every  tie  that  binds  us  together.  Now, 
do  you  believe,  had  that  policy  been  carried  out  at  that  time,  we 
would  have  been  the  same  great  people  that  we  are  to-day  ?  It 
may  be  that  we  would,  but  have  you  any  assurance  of  that  fact? 
Would  you  have  made  the  same  advancement,  improvement,  and 
progress  in  all  that  constitutes  material  wealth  and  prosperity 
♦Jiat  we  have  ? 
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Wlien  I  look  aronnd  and  see  our  prosperity  in  every  thing, 
agriculture,  commerce,  art,  science,  and  every  department  of  edu- 
cation, physical  and  mental,  as  well  as  rhoral  advancement,  and 
our  colleges,  I  think,  in  the  face  of  such  ah  exhibition,  if  we  can, 
without  the  loss  of  power,  or  any  essential  right  or  interest,  re- 
main in  the  Union,  it  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  to 
— let  us  not  too  readily  yield  to  this  temptation — do  so.  Our 
first  parents,  the  great  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  were  not 
without  a  like  temptation  when  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  They 
were  led  to  believe  that  their  condition  would  be  bettered — that 
their  eyes  would  be  opened — and  that  they  would  become  as 
gods.  They  in  an  evil  hour  yielded — instead  of  becoming  gods, 
they  only  saw  their  own  nakedness. 

1  look  upon  this  country,  with  our  institutions,  as  the  Eden  of 
the  world,  the  paradise  of  the  universe. 

In  the  Georgia  State  Convention,  held  in  January,  1861,  to 
determine  the  question  of  secession  for  that  State,  Mr.  Stephens 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  memorable  words : 

This  step  (of  secession)  once  taken,  can  never  be  recalled  ; 
and  all  the  balefal  and  withering  consequences  that  must  follow, 
will  rest  on  the  convention  for  all  coming  time.  AVhen  we  and 
our  posterity  shall  see  our  lovely  South  desolated  by  the  demon 
of  war,  WHICH  this  act  of  yours  will  inevitably  invite  and 
CALL  forth  ;  when  our  green  fields  of  waving  harvest  shall  be 
trodden  down  by  the  murderous  soldiery  and  fiery  car  of  war 
sweeping  over  our  land  ;  our  temples  of  justice  laid  in  ashes ; 
all  the  horrors  and  desolations  of  war  upon  us ;  who  but  this 
Convention  will  be  held  responsible  for  it?  and  who  but 
him  who  shall  have. given  his  vote  for  this  unwise  and  ill-timed 
measure,  as  I  honestly  think  and  believe,  shall  be  held  to 
strict  account  for  this  &,cjicidal  act  by  the  present  genera- 
tion, AND  probably  CURSED  AND  EXECRATED  BY  POSTERITY  FOR  ALL 

COMING  TIME,  for  the  wide  and  desolating  ruin  that  will  inevi- 
tably follow  this  act  you  now  propose  to  perpetrate?  Pause,  I 
entreat  you,  and  consider  for  a  moment  what  reasons  you  can 
give  that  will  even  satisfy  yourselves  in  calmer  moments — what 
reasons  you  can  give  to  your  fellow-sufferers  in  the  calamity  that 
it  will  bring  upon  us.  What  reasons  can  you  give  to  the  na- 
tions OF  the  EARTH  TO  JUSTIFY  IT  ?  They  will  be  the  calm  and 
deliberate  judges  in  the  case ;  and  what  cause  or  one  overt  act 
can  you  name  or  point,  on  which  to  rest  the  plea  of  justification '? 
What  right  has  the  North  assailed?  What  interest  of  the 
South  has  been  invaded  ?  What  justice  has  been  denied?  and 
what  claim,  founded  in  justice  and  right,  has  been  withheld  ? 
Can  either  of  you  to-day  name  one  governmental  act  of  wrong, 
deliberately  and  purposely  done  by  the  government  of  Washing- 
ton, of  which  the  South  has  a  right  to  complain  ?  I  challenge 
the  answer.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  show  the  facts 
(and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  here  the  advocate  of  the 
North ;  but  I  am  here  the  friend,  the  firm  friend  and  lover  of 
the  South  and  her  institutions,  and  for  this  reason  I  speak  thus 
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plainly  and  faithfully  fgr  yours,  mine,  and  every  other  man's 
interest,  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness),  of  which  I  wish  you 
to  judge,  and  I  will  only  state  facts  which  are  clear  and  unde- 
niable, and  which  now  stand  as  ijecords  authentic  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  When  we  of  the  South  demanded  the  slave 
trade,  or  the  importation  of  Africans  for  the  cultivation  of  our 
lands,  did  they  not  yield  the  right  for  twenty  years  ?  When  we 
asked  a  three-fifths  representation  in  Congress  for  our  slaves,  was 
it  not  granted  ?  When  we  asked  and  demanded  the  return  of 
any  fugitive  from  justice,  or  the  recovery  of  those  persons  owing 
labor  or  allegiance,  was  it  not  incorporated  in  the  Constitution, 
and  again  ratified  and  strengthened  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1850 1  But  do  you  reply  that  in  many  instances  they  have 
violated  this  compact,  and  have  not  been  faithful  to  their  engage- 
ments ?  As  individual  and  local  communities,  they  may  have 
done  so;  but  not  by  the  sanction  of  government;  for  that  has 
always  been  true  to  Southern  interests.  Again,  gentlemen, 
look  at  another  fact :  when  we  have  asked  that  -more  territory 
should  be  added,  that  we  might  spread  the  institution  of  slavery, 
have  they  not  yielded  to  our  demands  in  giving  us  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Texas,  out  of  which  four  States  have  been  carved, 
and  ample  territory  for  four  more  to  be  added  in  due  time,  if 
you,  by  this  unwise  and  impolitic  act,  do  not  destroy  this  hope, 
and,  perhaps,  by  it  lose  all,  and  have  your  last  slave  wrenched 
from  you  by  stern  military  rule,  as  South  America  and  Mexico 
were ;  or  by  the  vindictive  decree  of  a  universal  emancipation, 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow.  But,  again,  gen- 
tlemen, what  have  we  to  gain  by  this  proposed  change  of  our 
relation  to  the  General  Government?  We  have  always  had  the 
control  of  it,  and  can  yet,  if  we  remain -in  it  and  are  as  united 
as  we  have  been.  We  have  had  a  majority  of  the  Presidents 
chosen  from  the  South,  as  well  as  the  control  and  management 
of  most  of  those  chosen  from  the  North.  We  have  had  sixty 
years  of  Southern  Presidents  to  their  twenty-four,  thus  control- 
ing  the  executive  department.  So  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  have  had  eighteen  from  the  South,  and  but  eleven* 
from  the  North  ;  although  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  judicial  busi- 
ness has  arisen  in  the  Free  States,  yet  a  majority  of  the  Court 
has  always  been  from  the  South.  This  we  have  required,  so  as 
to  guard  against  any  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  unfavor- 
able to  us.    In  like  manner,  we  have  been  equally  watchful  to 

fuard  our  interests  in  the  legislative  branch  of  government, 
n  choosing  the  presiding  presidents  {pro  tern.)  of  the  Senate, 
we  have  had  twenty-four  to  their  eleven.  Speakers  of  the 
house,  we  have  had  twenty-three,  and  they  tweh^e.  While  the 
majority  of  the  representatives,  from  their  greater  population, 
have  always  been  from  the  I^orth,  yet  we  have  so  generally 
secured  the  Speaker,  because  he,  to  a  greater  extent,  shapes  and 
controls  the  legislation  of  the  country.  Nor  have  we  had  less 
control  in  every  other  department  of  the  General  Government. 
Attorney-Generals  we  have  had  fourteen,  while  the  North  have 
had  but  five.  Foreign  ministers  we  have  had  eighty-six  and 
they  but  fifty-four.   While  three  fourths  of  the  business  which 
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demands  diplomatic  agents  abroad  is  clearly  from  the  Free 
States,  from  their  greater  commercial  interests,  yet  we  have  had 
the  principal  embassies,  so  as  to  secure  the  world  markets  for 
our  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  on  the  best  possible  terms.  "We 
have  had  a  vast  majority  of  the  higlier  offices  of  both  army  and 
navy,  while  a  larger  proportion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
drawn  from  the  north.    Equally  so  of  clerks,  auditors,  and 
comptrollers  filling  the  executive  department,  the  records  show 
for  the  last  fifty  years  that  of  three  thousand  thus  employed,  we 
have  had  more  than "  two-thirds  of  the  same,  while  we  have  but 
one-third  of  the  white  population  of  the  Republic.    Again,  look 
at  another  item,  and  diie,  be  assured,  in  which  we  have  a  great 
and  vital  interest ;  it  is  that  of  revenue,  or  means  of  supporting 
government.    From  official  documents  we  learn  that  a  fraction 
over  three-fourth  of  the  revenue  collected  for  the  support  of 
government  has  uniformly  been  raised  from  the  North.  Pause 
now  while  you  can,  gentlemen,  and  contemplate  carefully  and 
candidly  these  important  items.    Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the 
present,  the  countless  millions  of  dollars  you  must  expend  in 
a  war  with  the  North  ;  with  tens  of  thousands  of  your  sons  and 
brothers  slain  in  battle,  and  offered  up  as  sacrifices  upon  the 
altar  of  your  ambition — and  for  what  ?  we  ask  again.    Is  it  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  American  government,  established  by  our 
common  ancestry,  cemented  and  built  up  by  their  sweat  and 
blood,  and  founded  on  the  broad  principles  of  right,  justice,  and 
humanity  ?    And,  as  such,  I  must  declare  here,  as  1  have  often 
done  before,  and'  which  has  been  repeated  by  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  statesmen  and  patriots  in  this  and  other  lands,  that  it 
is  the  best  and  freest  government — the  most  equal  in  its  rights, 
the  most  just  in  its  decisions,  the  most  lenient  in  its  measures, 
and  the  most  aspiring  in  its  principles  to  elevate  the  race  of  men, 
that  the  sun  of  heaven  ever  shone  upon.    Now,  for  you  to  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  such  a  government  as  this,  under  which  we 
have  lived  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century — in  which 
we  have  gained  our  wealth,  our  standing  as  a  nation,  our  do- 
mestic safety  while  the  elements  of  peril  are  around  us,  with 
peace  and  tran(juillity  accompanied  with  unbounded  prosperity 
and  rights  unassailed — is  the  height  of  madness^  folly^  and 
wickedness^  to  which  I  can  neither  lend  my  sanction  nor  my 
vote." 
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GROWLER^S  INCOME  TAX.^ 

BY  T.  S.  AKTHUR. 


My  neighbor  Growler,  an  excitable  man  by  the  way,  is  parti- 
cularly excited  over  his  Income  Tax,  or,  as  he  called  it,  his  War 
Tax."  He  had  never  liked  the  wfrr — thought  it  unnecessary  and 
wicked  ;  the  work  of  politicians.  The  fighting  of  brother  against 
brother  was  a  terrible  thing  in  his  eyes.  If  you  asked  him  who 
begun  the  war? — who  struck  at  the  nation's  life? — if  self  defence 
were  not  a  duty? — he  would  reply  with  vague  generalities,  made 
up  of  partisan  tricky  sentence.-,  which  he  had  learned  without 
comprehending  their  just  significance. 

Growler  came  in  upon  me  the  other  day  flourishing  a  square 
piece  of  blue  writing  paper,  quite  moved  from  his  equanimity. 

There  it  is  !  Jiisi,  so  much  robbery!  Stand  and  deliver,  is 
the  word.    Pistols  and  bayonets  !  Your  money  or  your  life  !" 

I  took  the  piece  of  paper  from  his  hand  and  read  : 

"Philadelphia,  Sept.,  1863.' 

"  ElCHAED  GkOWLER,  '  EsQ., 

To     John  M.  Eiley.  Dr, 

"Collector  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Aih  District  oj 
Pennsylvania.     Office  427  Chestnut  St. 

"For  Tax  on  Income,  for  the  year  1862  as  per  return  made  to 
the  Assessor  of  the  District,  ^^3,21. 

"Eec'd  payment, 

"John'^M.  Eiley,  Collector." 

"  You're  all  right,"  I  said  smiling. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  mean,  by  all  right !"  Growler  was 
just  a  little  offended  at  my  way  of  treating  this  serious  matter — 
serious  in  his  eyes,  I  mean.  "I've  been  robbed  of  forty- three 
dollars  and  twenty-one  cents,"  he  continued. 

"  Do  you  say  it  is  all  right!  A  minion  of  the  Government  has 
put  his  hands  into  my  pocket  and  taken  just  so  much  of  my 
property.    Is  that  all  right?" 

"The  same  thing  may  be  set  forth  in  very  different  language," 
I  replied,  "Let  me  state  the  case." 

"Very  well — state  it!"  said  Growler,  dumping  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  looking  as  ill-humored  as  possible. 
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"  Instead  of  being  robbed,"  said  I,  you  have  been  protected  in 
your  property  and  person,  and  guaranteed  all  the  high  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  forty-three  dollars  and 
twenty-one  cents,  as  your  share  of  the  protection. 

*'0,  that's  only  your  way  of  putting  the  case,"  retorted 
Growler,  dropping  a  little  from  his  high  tone  of  indignation. 

Let  me  be  moi-e  particular  in  my  way  of  putting  the  case. 
Your  income  is  from  the  rent  of  property  ?" 

*'Yes." 

What  would  it  have  cost  you  to  defend  that  property  from 
the  army  of  Gen.  Lee,  recently  driven  from  our  State  by  the 
nation's  soldiers  ?" 

■  Cost  me?"  Growler  looked  at  me  in  a  kind  of  maze,  as  if  he 
thought  me  half  in  jest. 

Exactly  !  What  would  it  have  cost  you?  Lee,  if  unopposed, 
would  certainly  have  reached  this  city  aud  held  it ;  and  if  your 
property  had  been  of  use  to  him  or  to  any  of  his  officers  or  soldiers 
it  would  have  been  appropriated  without  so  much  as  saying — 'By 
your  leave,  sir'?  Would  forty-three  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents 
have  covered  the  damage  ?  Perhaps  not.  Possibly,  you  might 
have  lost  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  all  you  are  worth." 

Growler  w^as  a  trifle  bewildered  at  this  way  of  putting  the  case. 
He  looked  puzzled. 

"  You  have  a  store  on  South  wharves  ?'  said  I. 

"  Yes.' 

What  has  kept  the  Alabama  or  the  Florida  from  running  up 
the  Delaware  and  burning  the  whole  city  front?  Do  you  have 
forts  and  ships  of  war  for  the  protection  of  your  property  ?  If  not 
■who  provides  them  ?  They  are  provided,  and  you  are  safe.  What 
is  yoiir  share  of  the  expenses  for  a  whole  year  !  Just  forty-three 
dollars  and  twenty-one  cents  !  It  sounds  like  a  jest !" 
Growler  did  not  answer.    So  I  kept  on. 

**But  for  our  immense  armies  in  the  field,  and  navy  on  the 
water,  this  rebellion  would  have  succeded.  What  then?  Have 
jou  ever  pondered  the  future  of  this  country  in  such  an  event? 
Have  you  thought  of  your  own  position  ?  of  the  loss  or  gain  to 
yourself?  How  long  do  you  think  we  would  be  at  peace  with. 
England  or  France,  if  the  nation  were  dismembered,  and  a  hostile 
Confederation  established  on  our  Southern  border?  Would  our 
war  taxes  be  less  than  now  ?  Would  life  and  property  be  more 
secure  ?  Have  you  not  an  interest  in  our  great  army  and  navy, 
as  I  and  every  other  member  of  the  Union.  Does  not  your  safety 
as  well  as  mine  lie  in  their  existence  ?  Are  they  not,  at  this  time, 
the  conservators  of  everything  we  hold  dear  as  men  and  citizens? 
Who  equips  and  pays  this  army  ?  Who  builds  and  furnishes  these 
ships  ?  Where  does  the  enormous  sums  of  money  required  come 
from  ?  It  is  the  nation's  work — the  people  aggregate  in  power 
and  munificence,  and  so  irresistible  in  might — unconquerable. 
Have  you  no  heart  swelling  of  pride  in  this  magnificent  exhibition 
of  will  and  strength?  'No  part  in  the  nation's  glory  ?  No  eager 
hand  helping  to  stretch  forth  ? 

Growler  was  silent  still. 
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"  There  was  no  power  in  you  or  me  to  check  the  wave  of  de- 
struction that  was  launched  by  paricidal  hands  against  us.  If 
unresisted,  by  the  nation  as  an  aggregate  power,  it  would  have 
swept  in  desolation  over  the  whole  land.  Traitors  in  our  midst 
and  traitors  moving  in  arras  against  us  would  have  united  to 
destroy  our  beautiful  fabric  of  civil  liberty.  The  Government, 
which  dealt  with  all  good  citizens  so  kindly  and  gentle,  not  that 
one  in  a  thousand  felt  its  touch  beyond  the  weight  of  a  feather, 
would  have  been  su verted  ;  and  who  can  tell  under  what  iron 
rule  we  might  have  fallen  for  a  time,  or  how  many  years  of  strife 
would  have  elapsed  before  that  civil  liberty  which  ensures  the 
greatest  good  to  numbers  would  have  been  again  established  ? 
But  the  wave  of  destruction  was  met — nay,  hurled  back  upon 
the  enemies  who  sought  our  ruin.  We  yet  dwell  in  safety.  Your 
property  is  secure.  You  still  gather  your  annual  income,  pro- 
tected in  all  your  rights  by  the  strong  national  arm.  And  what 
does  the  nation  assess  to  you  as  your  share  in  the  cost  of  this  se- 
curity ?  Half  your  property  ?  No,  not  a  farthing  of  that  property ! 
only  a  small  per  centage  of  your  income  from  that  property !  Just 
forty-three  dollars  and  twenty-one  ce?its  /  Pardon  me  for  saying 
it,  friend  G.  but  I  am  more  than  half  ashamed  of  you. 

"  And  seeing  the  way  you  put  the  case  I  am  more  than  half 
ashamed  of  myself,"  he  answered  frankly.  "  Why,  taking  your 
view  this  is  about  the  clieapest  investment  I  ever  made." 

"You  certainly  get  more  money  than  in  any  other  line  of  ex- 
penditure. Yesterday  I  had  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  living  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Carlisle.  The  rebels  took  from  him  six  line 
horses,  worth  two  hundred  dollars  apiece;  six  cows  and  oxen  ; 
and  over  two  hundred  bushels  of  grain.  And  not  content  with 
plundering  him,  they  burnt  down  a  barn  which  cost  him  nearly 
two  thousand  dollars.  But  for  the  men  raised  and  equipped  by 
the  nation,  in  support  of  which  you  and  I  are  taxed  so  lightly, 
we  might  have  suffered  as  severely.  How  much  do  you  think 
it  cost  in  money  for  the  protection  we  have  received  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  !" 

*'  A  million  dollars  perhaps  ?" 

"  Nearer  ten  millions  of  dollars.  From  the  time  our  army  left 
the  Kappahannock,  until  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  its  cost  to  the 
Government  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  we  have  men- 
tioned. Of  this  sum  your  proportion  can  scarcely  have  been 
more  than  three  or  four  dollars  ;  and  for  that  trifle  your  property 
and  perhaps  your  life  was  lield  secure." 

"No  more  of  that,  if  you  please,"  said  Growler,  showing  some 
annoyance.  "  You  are  running  the  thing  into  the  ground.  I 
own  up  square.  I  was  quarreling  with  my  best  friend.  I  was 
striking  at  the  hand  that  gave  protection.  If  my  war  tax  next 
year  should  be  a  hundred  dollars  instead  of  forty-three,  I  will 
pay  it  without  a  murmur." 

"  Don't  say  without  a  murmur  friend  Growler," 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  Say  gladly,  as  a  means  of  safety." 
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"  Put  it  as  you  will,"  he  answered  folding  up  Collector  Riley's- 
receipt  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand  and  bowing  himself  out. 

Kot  many  days  afterwards  I  happened  to  hear  some  grumbling 
in  my  neighbors  presence  about  some  income  tax.  Growled 
hardly  waited  to  hear  him  tlirough.  My  lesson  was  improved 
in  his  hands.  In  signiiicant  phrase  he  pitched  into  the  otfender 
and  read  him  a  lesson  so  much  stronger  than  mine,  that  I  felt 
myself  thrown  into  the  shade. 

"You  have  been  assessed  fifty-eight  dollars,"  he  said  in  his 
excited  way,  "  fifty-eight  dollars,  one  would  think  from  the  noise 
you  make  about  it,  that  you  liave  been  robbed  of  half  your  pro- 
perty. Fifty-eight  dollars  for  security  at  home  and  abroad  I 
rifth-eight  dollars  as  your  share  of  the  expenses  of  defenee 
against  an  enemy  that,  if  unopposed,  will  desolate  our  home  and 
destroy  our  government  1  Already  it  has  cost  the  nation  for  your 
safety  and  mine  over  a  thousand  million  dollars  ;  and  you  are 
angry  because  it  asks  for  your  little  part  of  the  expense.  Sir  you 
not  worthy  the  name  of  an  American  citizen  I' 

"  That  is  hard  talk  Growler,  and  I  won't  hear  it  I"  said  the 
other. 

"It  is  true  talk  and  you  will  have  to  bear  it!"  was  retorted. 
"  Fretting  over  the  mean  little  sum  of  fifty-eight  dollars  !  Why 
sir,  I  know  a  man  who  has  given  his  right  arm  in  the  cause ;  and 
another  who  has  given  his  right  leg.  Do  they  grumble  ?  Ko 
sir  !  I  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  from  their  lips.  Thous- 
ands and  tens  of  thousand  have  given  their  sons,  and  wives  have 
given  their  husbands — sons  and  husbands  who  will  never  more 
return  !  They  are  with  the  dead.  Sir  you  are  dishonoring  your- 
self in  the  eyes  of  men.  A  grumbler  over  this  paltry  war  tax, 
for  shame  ! 

I  turned  away  saying  in  my  thoughts : 

"  So  much  good  done !  My  reclaimed  sinner  has  become  a. 
preacher  of  righteousness. 
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THE  EMANCIPATED  SLAYE, 


FACE  TO  FACE 

WITH  HIS  OLD  MASTEB. 

(Valley  of  the  Lower  Mississippi*) 


To  tlie  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War : 

Of  all  portions  of  the  slave  region  to  which  the  Commission 
have  had  access,  the  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi  affords  tho 
most  interesting  field  for  the  observation  and  study  of  the  slave 
system,  as  well  as  of  the  great  changes  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  slave  society  is  everywhere  undergoing.  Unlike  most 
other  sections  visited  by  the  Commission,  here  are  found  all  tho 
elements  of  that  society  still  in  existence  ;  but  in  a  state  of  revo- 
lution and  transformation.  Here,  facing  the  broad  river  on 
either  side,  still  stands  the  great  white  mansion  of  the  planter ; 
by  its  side,  just  without  its  shadow,  the  long  rows  of  cabins 
called  the  negro  quarters,  and,  a  little  in  the  rear,  the  great 
quadrangular  structure,  usually  of  brick,  known  as  the  sugar- 
house.  In  many  instances  the  old  master  still  occupies  the  man- 
sion, and  the  negroes  their  old  quarters  ;  but  under  circumstances 
and  in  relations  quite  new,  strange,  and  full  of  anxiety  to  both. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  neighborhood  of  these  mansions 
and  negro  quarters,  many  important  facts  came  to  light,  and 
many  important  suggestions  occurred,  not  elsewhere  presented. 

In  most  other  sections  visited  by  the  Commission,  slavo 
iociety  had  been  observed  in  a  state  of  total  disruption.  Either 
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the  master  or  the  slave,  or  both,  had  become  fugitives.  In  South 
Carolina,  the  masters  had  absconded,  leaving  their  habitations 
and  their  slaves.  In  Virginia  and  Korth  Carolina,  as  well  as  in 
many  localities  in  the  southwest  held  by  our  armies,  the  eman- 
cipated could  only  be  seen  as  fugitives,  and  the  old  masters  not 
at  all.  On  the  contrary  in  such  portions  of  the  valley  of  the 
Low^er  Mississippi  as  are  within  our  military  lines,  and  especially 
in  the  river  region  of  Louisiana,  many  of  them  still  stand  face 
to  face  in  the  presence  of  the  great  revolution,  and  of  the  trials 
to  which  it  summons  both. 

Before  entering  further  into  the  considerations  especially  sug- 
gested by  the  state  of  things  here  presented,  it  is  important  to 
advert  to  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  slave  system,  as  it 
existed  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

In  tlie  first  place,  the  origin  and  character  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Lower  Mississippi  had  an  important  bear- 
ing in  modifying  many  of  its  features.  These  settlers  were  for 
the  most  part,  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  origin,  or  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Latin  Race,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
people  of  this  race  do  by  no  means  entertain  the  same  rooted 
antipathies,  and  low  consideration  of  the  black  race,  as  are  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  the  races  with  a  shade  whiter  skin. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is 
found  here  a  mucli  more  general  admixture  of  the  black  and 
white  races  than  prevails  elsewhere,  even  in  the  slave- breeding 
States.  And  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  there  existed  in 
this  region,  especially  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  settlement,  a 
much  greater  social  equality  between  the  two  races.  'No  such 
utter  repudiation  of  the  manliood  of  the  negro  race,  existed  liere 
as  constituted  the  basis  of  the  slave  system  in  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Hence,  although  the 
amount  of  labor  imposed  upon  the  slave  was  often  greater,  and 
the  system  of  punishments  as  cruel,  yet  their  ordinary  and 
habitual  condition  was  better,  and  their  daily  life  on  a  higher 
scale.  They  were  not  so  rigorously  forbidden  the  use  of  a  family 
name.  Their  habitations  were  much  more  like  those  of  other 
human  beings.    Usually  their  cabins  contained  not  less  than 
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two  rooms,  and  often  four.  They  were  furnished  with  some  sort 
of  beds  and  bedding,  and  in  their  lodging  those  who  considered 
themselves  man  and  wife  were  separated  from  the  single ;  the 
young,  also,  of  diiferent  sexes  slept  in  separate  apartments ;  they 
did  not  usually  eat  at  a  family  table,  but  they  had  dealt  out  to 
them,  generally  sufficiently  cooked  rations,  which  they  might 
eat  as  they  chose — the  cooking  being  done  for  the  whole  force 
by  regular  details.  On  the  other  hand,  "  the  hours  of  labor  on 
the  sugar  plantations  were  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  day,  and 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  greater  part  of  the  night  was 
also  occupied  with  labor.  The  hour  of  beginning  work  in  the 
morning  was  from  3  to  4  o'clock.  The  overseer  was  expected 
to  produce  a  certain  crop  with  a  given  number  of  hands,  and  all 
were  obliged  to  obey  him  in  preference  to  the  master.  He  w^as 
generally  much  more  cruel  than  the  master.  Kind-hearted 
masters  sometimes  select  cruel  overseers." 

I  quote  above  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Koudanez,  a 
free  mulatto  Creole  of  New  Orleans,  a  man  of  great  intelligence 
and  probity,  who  had  been  employed  as  an  engineer  and  me- 
chanic upon  many  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  region  of 
country  under  consideration.  No  man  could  have  had  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  plantation  life  than  he,  and  no 
man  in  the  city  of  his  residence  bears  a  higher  reputation  for 
truth  and  sobriety. 

lie  says,  further,  "  that  upon  some  plantations  the  women 
were  worked  as  hard  as  the  men,  and  in  some  instances  were 
kept  at  labor  in  every  stage  of  pregnancy,  even  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  delivery.  Sometimes  they  were  sent  into  the  field  one 
week  after  confinement;  but  ordinarily  they  w^ere  given  one 
month  in  which  to  recover.  Mothers  were  usually  permitted  to 
nurse  their  children  for  a  half  hour  three  times  a  day  for  the 
space  of  three  months." 

Another  witness,  Dr.  E.  C.  Hyde,  an  old  physician  who  had 
lived  and  practiced  more  than  thirty  years  among  the  planters 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, upon  his  examination  declared,  "  that  the  slave  women 
were  forced  to  labor  from  pregnancy  to  maternity.  I  have 
known  of  births  between  the  cotton  rows;  they  were  compelled 
to  hoe  out  their  row,  and  then  given  an  hour  to  recover." 
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"Many  planters  on  the  Mississippi  do  not  wish  to  raise  negro 
children  ;  they  would  rather  they  would  die  than  live — tliey  do 
not  think  it  profitable." 

"  As  to  chastity,"  says  Mr.  Roudanez,  "  no  such  thing  was 
known  on  the  plantations.  In  the  first  place,  the  overseers  had 
the  run  of  all  the  field  women,  and  if  one  of  them  refused,  an 
occasion  was  very  soon  found  for  subjecting  her  to  a  severe  pun- 
ishment." "  I  have  known,"  says  another  reliable  witness, 
"  women  to  be  severely  whipped  for  not  coming  to  the  quarters 
of  the  overseer  or  master  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  when 
ordered  so  to  do."  ^'  Tlie  old  masters  usually  made  their  selec- 
tions from  the  house  servants  and  the  young  masters  generally 
preferred  for  their  concubines  their  half  sisters.  It  was  the  com- 
mon custom.  They  were  usually  taken  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen.  I  have  known  girls  to  be  mothers  at  that  age.  This 
was  especially  true  of  French  Creoles."  Their  own  offspring," 
says  Dr.  Hyde,  "  were  treated  as  slaves  ;  they  were  frequently 
subjected  to  ferocious  treatment,  and  sold,  to  put  them  out  of 
their  sight."  "  The  practice  of  indiscriminate  sexual  inter- 
course," continues  Mr.  Eoudanez,  "  was  so  universal  that  a  chaste 
colored  2^irl  at  the  ao^e  of  seventeen  was  almost  unknown." 
"  The  planters'  habit  of  cohabitation  with  their  slave  women  was 
a  source  of  great  suffering  to  these  women.  Frequently  the 
jealous  w^ife  would  procure  them  to  be  whipped  or  otherwise 
punished  upon  false  charges,  and  often  when  their  husbands 
were  absent  had  them  punished  in  their  own  presence."  Tlie 
tortures  sometimes  inflicted  upon  these  helpless  favorites  of  the 
husband  by  the  infuriated  wife,  in  order  to  render  them  less  at- 
tractive to  the  husband,  arc  not  to  be  described.  "  The  fact  of 
the  promiscuous  cohabitation  was  well  known  to  both  parents 
and  children." 

Nor  were  the  puishments  less  severe  here  than  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  slave  region.  Whipping  with  the  paddle,  scourging 
with  the  whip  of  twisted  bull's  hide  or  knotted  cords  :  torturing 
with  the  heavy  iron-horned  collar  and  with  heavy  iron  rings  with 
chain  attached,  worn  upon  the  ankle  for  months ;  confinement 
in  the  stocks  in  the  dark  cells  of  the  plantation  prisons,  often 
without  food,  and  hunting  with  blood-hounds,  were  all  practiced 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere.    "  Some  whites,"  says  Mr.  Eoudanez, 
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"  made  hunting  slaves  with  blood-hounds  a  regular  profession." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  did  exist  among 
these  people  a  kind  of  human  life,  full,  it  is  true,  of  the  most 
unheard-of  toil,  and  of  the  most  dreadful  suffering,  and  yet,  in 
degradation,  it  did  not  approach  by  many  degrees,  the  slave 
life  upon  the  shores  of  South  Carolina. 

Besides  the  circumstances  already  referred  to,  there  were 
others  peculiar  to  this  section  of  country,  which  had  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  working  of  the  slave-system,  as  well  as  on  the 
character  of  the  slave  population.  The  sugar  culture,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  exacted  the  most 
formidable  labors,  required  also,  for  its  successful  prosecution,  a 
certain  degree  of  judgment  and  skill  in  those  employed  in  it. 
A  portion  of  the  people  on  every  sugar  plantation  had  to  be 
mechanics  and  artizans.  This  had  its  effect  in  the  development 
of  a  higher  general  intelligence  upon  these  plantations.  "  Gen- 
erally," says  Mr.  Koudanez,  "  upon  every  plantation  there  was 
at  least  one  man  who  had  somehow  learned  to  read  a  little,  and 
in  secret  used  to  read  to  the  others,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
punishment  always  inflicted,  upon  the  detection  of  such  offences." 
"  On  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  news  of  the  execution 
of  John  Brown  reached  [N'ew  Orleans,  I  started  for  a  plantation 
seventy -five  miles  up  the  river.  Soon  after  my  arrival  there,  a 
slave  gave  me  a  detailed  account  of  the  execution.  That  morn- 
ing a  slave  in  the  sugar-house  had  asked  of  his  master  a  piece  of 
paper  to  wipe  some  portion  of  the  machinery.  He  handed  him 
a  newspaper,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  retained,  and  after- 
wards secretly  read  it  to  the  whole  force.  It  contained  an 
account  of  John  Brown's  execution." 

Another  fact  had  its  effect.  The  sugar  plantations  of 
the  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  most  part  front  upon 
the  river,  or  upon  some  bayou,  navigable  at  least  for  flat- 
boats,  and  in  the  rear  abut  upon  interminable  cypress  swamps. 
These  Bwarnps  became  places  of  refuge  for  the  slave  pushed 
to  the  last  extremity,  very  difficult  of  access  even  to  the 
master  of  the  blood-hounds.  Many  instances  are  known  of 
slaves  having  lived  for  years  in  the  recesses  of  these  swamps, 
thickly  wooded  as  they  are  with  gi-eat  cypress  and  cotton- 
wood  trees,  from  whose  branches  hang  suspended  the  long 
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"gray  moss,  covering  them  as  with  a  veil.  These,  thickly 
interspersed  with  an  undergrowth  of  brambles,  constitute  an 
almost  impenetrable  jungle.  Sometimes  they  lived  alone, 
and  sometimes  in  bands  of  a  greater  or  less  number,  often 
amounting  to  thirty,  or  even  fifty  persons,  building  for  them- 
selves, upon  some  little  island  of  firmer  ground,  a  lodging-place, 
and  communicating  in  the  night,  by  secret  paths,  with  their 
fellows  on  the  plantations.  They  subsisted  by  carrying  off 
the  pigs,  turkeys,  and  chickens,  and  sometimes  they  "  roped " 
into  their  hiding-places  the  sheep,  or  other  cattle  of  the  mas- 
ters, butchered  them,  and  exchanged  portions  of  the  meat  with 
their  friends  on  the  plantation  for  corn-meal.  Their  great 
enemies  in  these  swamps  were  the  mosquitoes.  In  the  night  no 
living  creature  can  stand  their  bite.  Cattle  left  exposed  are 
often  killed  by  them.  Every  night  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
up  a  smouldering  fire  of  cypress  branches,  the  smoke  of  which 
was  their  only  defence  against  these  hateful  insects. 

Many  marvellous  incidents  and  instances  of  heroism  are  re- 
lated of  these  Mississippi  Maroons.  Mr.  Alfred  Jervis,  of  New 
Orleans,  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  "  Free  State 
Association,"  knew  a  man  who  had  lived  for  three  years  in  the 
top  of  a  large  cypress  tree,  although  often  hunted  by  the 
hounds.  Mr.  Jervis  also  related  an  instance  of  a  less  successful 
refugee,  who,  for  an  attempt  to  escape,  had  his  back  flayed  by 
the  blows  of  the  twisted  whip  of  dried  bull's  hide,  and  was  then 
tied  with  his  face  to  a  tree,  and  left  all  night  to  be  devoured 
by  the  mosquitoes.  In  the  morning  some  of  his  fellow-slaves 
found  him,  covered  with  the  gorged  insects,  quite  dead. 

Octave  Johnson,  now  a  corpora!  in  Company  C,  15th  Eegi- 
ment  of  the  Corjp8  d'Afriquc,  as  related  by  himself  to  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  had  lived  with  his  band  of  thirty,  (ten 
women  and  twenty  men),  eighteen  months  in  the  swamps  of  St. 
James'  Parish.  His  master,  S.  Coutrell,  at  present  himself  a 
refugee  in  the  quagmires  of  secession,  had  purchased  him  at  a 
great  price,  and  had  taken  him  to  his  plantation  to  make  sugar 
hogsheads ;  for  Octave  was  a  cooper.  At  the  early  dawn  one 
morning,  Octave  was  found  asleep  at  his  bench.  His  allotted 
task  required  him  to  be  early  at  work.  He  had  risen  in  the 
first  hours  of  the  morning,  and,  repairing  to  his  place  of  toil, 
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seated  himself  upon  his  bench  to  wait  for  sufficient  light  to 
begin  his  labor.  "  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "  that  I  must  have  fallen 
•  asleep  ;  for  the  first  I  knew  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  ground, 
sor^  of  stunned,  Massa  standing  over  me  with  a  big  stick  in  his 
hand."  Two  stout  slaves  were  ordered  to  take  Octave  to  the 
whipping  place,  and  give  him  fifty  lashes. 

It  should  be  understood  that  whipping,  throughout  all  the  slave 
region,  was  by  no  means  what  is  known  by  that  name  else- 
where— not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  that  sometimes  applied  at 
the  JS'orth  to  refractory  school-boys.  In  these  slave  communities 
it  had  been  reduced  to  a  species  of  recognized  art.  Its  imple- 
ments were  among  the  most  prominent  signs  of  slave  civiliza- 
tion, as  Carlisle  says  the  gallows  was,  formerly,  in  England.  In 
the  first  place,  the  whips  were  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the 
exact  effect  intended  to  be  produced.  There  was  the  whip  of 
knotted  hempen  cords  ;  the  whip  with  the  twisted  lash  of  dried 
bull's  hide ;  the  coach-trace  whip,  and  the  paddle.  "  Some' 
times,"  says  Dr.  Hyde,  "  flat  hand-saws  were  used  as  whips." 
Then  there  were  various  exposures  and  postures.  Sometimes  the 
victim,  stripped  stark  naked  from  the  armpits  to  the  heels,  was 
laid,  face  downwards,  over  a  stout  beam,  supported  upon 
posts  at  the  proper  elevation,  with  the  feet  and  hands  fastened 
with  strong  ropes  to  stakes  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  on 
either  side.  In  that  posture  one  or  the  other  of  the  above 
mentioned  instruments  was  applied,  according  to  the  ultimate 
intention  of  the  master.  If  he  contemplated  a  future  sale  of  the 
slave,  the  paddle  was  generally  used.  This  consisted  of  a  broad 
piece  of  heavy  sole-leather,  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  in 
length,  nailed  to  a  convenient  wooden  handle.  This  only 
bruised  the  flesh,  without  breaking  the  skin,  and  after  some 
weeks  or  months  all  signs  of  its  use  disappeared,  and  no  suspi- 
cion was  aroused  in  any  future  purchaser,  of  the  indocility  of 
the  chattel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  all  the  other  instru- 
ments lacerated  the  flesh  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  left  for- 
ever after  enormous  ridges  or  welts.  Often  two  were  employed 
to  do  the  prescribed  work,  the  first  becoming  too  much  fatigued 
to  make  his  blows  heavy  enough  to  satisfy  the  critical  eye  of  the 
on-looking  master  or  overseer,  was  relieved  by  a  fresh  hand, 
imtil  the  required  number  of  blows  had  been  all  told ;  and  then, 
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the  arms  being  loosed,  a  pail  of  old  beef  or  pork  brine  was 
dashed  upon  the  back.  If  the  victim  had  fainted,  this  usually 
roused  him,  and  staunched  the  flowing  blood.  He  was  then  set 
at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  begin  his  daily  task  in  the  cane  or 
cotton-field. 

The  operation  was  frequently  varied  by  a  change  of  posture. 
Sometimes  the  victims  were  stripped  as  before  mentioned  and 
bound  to  a  tree  or  post.  Sometimes,  especially  women  in  the 
last  stages  of  child-bearing,  were  laid  naked  upon  the  ground, 
face  downward,  with  their  arms  and  legs  stretched  out  and  firmly 
bound  to  stakes,  "  a  hole,"  says  the  witness,  "  being  dug  under- 
neath large  enough  to  admit  the  pregnant  belly,"  and  then  the 
knotted  or  the  twisted  scourge,  the  coach  trace  or  the  paddle,  was. 
applied  as  before  mentioned.  "  In  some  parishes,"  says  Mr. 
Jervis,  "  they  have  hired  whippers." 

Of  this  nature  were  the  incentives  to  life-long  human  toil,  fur- 
nished by  a  system  that  Bishop  Hopkins  and  Prof  S.  F.  B. 
Morse  declare  to  be  of  Divine  ordination.  We  read  with  espe- 
cial wonder  in  the  ancient  Scriptures  of  a  tribe  of  men  who  be- 
lieved in  the  divinity  of  the  god  Moloch.  We  shudder  at  the 
ordeal  to  which  his  worship  subjected  his  votaries.  That  wor- 
ship was  doubtless  the  creation  of  a  depraved  and  perverted 
human  intellect.  Upon  that  primal  age,  however,  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness  had  not  yet  arisen.  But  this  is  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  Christian  century.  AVhat  is  to  be  said  of  the  de- 
votees of  a  divinity  still  more  monstrous  and  cruel  than  the 
ancient  god  of  the  Ammonites  ? 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  I  have  here  been  describing 
was  the  ordinary  mode  of  punishment,  only  whipping^  and  by 
no  means  anything  unusual  or  extraordinary.  ]S^or  was  the 
spectacle  witnessed  alone  by  the  old  master  and  his  .overseer,  but 
frequently  by  the  young  masters  and  mistresses  also,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  South  Carolina  planter,  referred  to  in  the  main  report 
of  the  Commission. 

But,  to  return  to  Octave.  He  said :  "  I  had  never  been  whip- 
ped, but  I  had  heard  the  blows  and  the  groans  of  the  others,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  quickly  to  run  for  the  swamp  which  lay  a 
mile  or  so  in  the  rear  of  the  sugar  house."  Being  a  fleet  runner, 
Octave  outstripped  his  pursuers,  reached  the  swamp,  and 
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plunged  into  its  jungles.  After  some  days  he  found  the  band  of 
refugees  with  whom  he  afterwards  lived.  Of  course  his  master 
did  not  mean  to  lose  so  valuable  a  chattel.  Accordingly  he  sent 
for  a  famous  professional  slave-hunter,  Eugene  Jardeau  by  name, 
and  hired  hira  with  his  pack  of  twenty  hounds  to  recover  the 
fugitive,  dead  or  alive. 

His  friends  on  the  plantation  having  given  him  and  his  com- 
panions timely  notice,  the  band  immediately  set  about  prepar- 
ing for  the  struggle.  Two  or  three  of  them  took  the  women,  and 
by  making  a  long  "  detour  "  secreted  them  in  a  place  of  safety, 
returning  upon  their  own  tracks  to  the  path  that  led  to  their 
former  hiding  place,  having  (carefully  rubbed  the  soles  of  their 
feet  with  the  feet  of  rabbits,  with  which  they  had  previously  sup- 
plied themselves  for  this  purpose,  and  dragging  these  after  them 
to  deceive  the  scent  of  the  hounds,)  with  clubs  in  their  hands 
they  waited  at  the  point  of  junction  for  the  attack.  All  day 
they  stood  together  and  fought  the  hounds,  slowly  retreating 
farther  and  farther  into  the  swamp.  They  succeeded  in  killing 
eight  of  them.  Towards  sun-down,  becoming  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, with  their  arms  and  legs  torn  by  the  fangs  of  tlie  dogs, 
and  having  lost  much  blood,  the  word  was  given  to  scatter  and  run. 

Sauve  quijpcutP  Octave  and  four  or  five  of  his  companions 
made  for  a  bayou  in  the  rear.  Under  the  headway  of  men 
fleeing  for  life,  they  reached  the  bank  to  discover  that  its  shallow 
waters,  obstructed  by  great  roots  and  fiillen  trees,  were  full  of 
alligators.  They  could  not  stop  if  they  would — they  made  the 
leap  and  scrambled  through.  The  hounds  followed,  and  the  alli- 
gators, not  touching  the  negroes,  attacked  the  dogs  with  great 
fury,  killing  six  of  them. 

Mr.  Jardeau  coming  up,  and  seeing  how  matters  stood, 
hastily  recalled  what  was  left  of  his  pack.  Octave  and  his  com- 
panions escaped.  Not  one  was  killed  or  taken.  He  was  asked 
how  he  explained  the  fact  that  the  alligators  did  not  even 
attempt  to  attack  him  and  his  companions,  but  fell  upon  the 
hounds  with  such  voracity.  He  answered  :  "  D'un  no,  Massa. 
Some  ob  'em  said  dey  tought  t'was  God  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  tink 
de  alligators  loved  dog's  flesh  \i^\XQ't'\x  jpcrsonal  flesTiP 

Some  few  months  after  this  battle  with  the  blood-hounds  ia 
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tlie  swamps  of  St.  James'  Parish,  anotlier  "battle  occurred,  which 
resulted  in  Gen.  Butler's  taking  possession  of  New  Orleans,  and 
it  became  Mr.  Coutrell's  turn  to  flee.  Octave  and  his  com- 
panions, being  duly  advised  by  their  friends,  left  the  swamp, 
made  their  way  to  Camp  Parapet,  then  in  command  of  Gen. 
Phelps,  and  gave  themselves  up.  Most  of  the  men  enlisted  in 
the  army. 

Incidents  of  the  kind  above  mentioned  were  not  infrequent. 
The  swamps  were  never  free  of  negroes.  They  constituted  a 
species  of  asylum,  and  that  fact  had  its  effect  upon  the  character 
of  the  negro,  and  upon  the  working  of  the  system.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  negro  became  more  self-reliant,  and  the  master 
more  wary,  often  adopting  very  inhuman  measures  of  precau- 
tion, such  as  branding  with  a  hot  iron,  splitting  or  cropping  the 
ears,  and  compelling  the  suspected  to  wear  the  heavy  iron  collar 
with  horns,  called  "  a  choker." 

Another  fact  that  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  sys- 
tem in  the  region'  under  consideration,  as  well  as  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  slave,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  valley  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  from  an  early  period  of  its  settlement,  con- 
tained a  proportionately  large  free  colored  population.  In  1 803, 
when  the  territory  of  which  the  State  of  Louisiana  forms  a  part 
was  ceded  by  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States,  these 
free  colored  men  were  already  quite  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  were  possessed  of  considerable  property.  They  were  not 
only  as  free  as  any  other  portion  of  the  population,  but  in  gen- 
eral as  well  educated  and  intelligent.  Many  of  them  were  the 
cliildren  of  the  early  white  settlers,  and  had  always  enjoyed  a 
certain  social  as  well  as  civil  equality.  As  to  the  enjoyment  of 
political  rights,  under  the  old  Spanish  and  French  regimes, 
neither  white  or  black  settlers  ever  had  much  experience  ;  con- 
sequently, there  had  never  arisen  among  them  much  question  of 
these  rights,  or  as  to  whom  they  belonged.  The  French  Pepub- 
ac,  founded  upon  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  had  not  yet 
quite  forgotten  the  import  of  these  words,  and  hence  caused  to 
to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  cession  a  solemn  stipulation,  in 
the  words  following,  to  wit : 
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.  Art.  3d.  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territoiy  shall  be  in- 
corporated into  the  union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted 
as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which  they 
profess." 

Under  this  article  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  the  free  colored  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  have  always  held,  and  do  nov/  claim,  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  was  solemnly  botind  to  secure 
to  them  "  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  "  that  were 
justly  due  to  any  other  free  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory, 
whatever  might  be  the  political  forms  which  it  was  subsequently 
permitted  to  assume;  and  that,  therefore,  in  authorizing  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  territory  to  organize  it  into  slave  States 
under  such  constitutions  and  laws  as  excluded  them  from  all 
political  and  many  civil  rights  and  immunities,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  permitted  the  perpetration  of  a  great 
wrong,  not  only  against  them,  but  against  the  good  faith  and 
the  honor  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  case  they  present,  even  upon  the 
letter  of  the  treaty,  can  be  successfully  traversed.  And  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  understand  how  the  fac^  of  their  having 
lain  under  a  great  wrong  for  sixty  years  can  now  be  set  up  as  a 
reason  for  refusing  to  rectify  it.  Besides,  to-day  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  free  colored  people  of  Louisiana  are,  as  a  body, 
as  well  educated,  as  intelligent,  as  orderly,  and  as  industrious  as 
any  other  equal  portion  of  the  common  population  of  the  State ; 
on  an  average,  as  rich  as  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Free 
States, "  and  certainly  far  more  loyal  than  their  white  fellow-citi- 


*  There  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  at  tho  exact  number  of  the  free  colored 
population  of  Louisiana,  or  at  the  exact  assessed  value  of  the  property  on 
which  they  paid  taxes  in  any  given  year.  According  to  the  United  States 
census  of  1860.  the  free  colored  population  of  the  State  was  at  that  period 
18,647,  and,  from  the  best  information  I  could  obtain  at  New  Orleans,  the  as* 
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zens,  as  was  proved  in  tlie  summer  of  last  year,  when  Goverxior 
Sliepley  made  a  call  for  volunteers  to  defend  tlie  city  of  New 
Orleans  against  a  threatened  attack  of  the  rebel  army  under 
Magruder ;  while  the  white  inhabitants,  even  many  of  those  that 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  held  back  and  re- 
fused to  be  enrolled,  in  forty-eight  hours  after  the  call  addressed 
to  the  free  colored  people  was  issued,  more  than  one  hundred  of 
their  shops  and  places  of  business  were  closed  and  a  full  regi- 
ment was  organized  and  ready  for  the  field,  and  within  seventy- 
two  hours  a  second.  Are  not  these  people,  then,  as  fit  in  all  re- 
spects to  enjoy  and  exercise  the  rights  civil  and  political  of  citi- 
zenship, as  they  whose  only  qualification  is  a  shade  whiter  skin, 
and  a  reluctant  swearing  to  an  oath  of  allegiance  under  protest, 
or  with  mental  reservation  ? 

The  truth  is  that  the  case  of  these  old  freemen  of  Louisiana  is 
sui  generis^^''  and  does  by  no  means  involve  the  question  con- 
nected with  the  justice  or  expediency  of  granting  political  rights 
to  the  recently  emancipated  colored  people.    Their  claim  to 


sessed  value  of  the  property  on  which  they  paid  taxes  for  that  year  was  about 
$13,000,000.    This  gives  an  average  of  about  ??700  for  each  person. 

Bat  the  population,  as  given  in  the  census  for  1860,  is  believed  to  be  con- 
siderably below  the  true  estimate.  The  best  informed  persons,  old  residents 
of  New  Orleans,  and  familiar  with  the  subject,  putting  it  at  not  less  than 
25,000  at  the  present  time.  If  we  assume  the  assessed  value  of  their  property 
to  be  now  what  it%-as  in  1800,  it  makes  an  average  for  each  person  of  $520. 

It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  State  census  of  1853,  as  stated  in  the  Loui- 
siana State  Register,  the  free  colored  population  in  that  year  was  28,820.  But 
this  is  believed  not  to  be  accurate,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  same  State 
Kegister,  the  population  for  the  year  1850  was  but  17,462. 

These  discrepancies  arise  in  a  great  measure,  undoubtedly,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  between  the  lightest  shade  of  the  colored  population 
and  the  darkest  shade  of  the  white,  and  the  consequent  latitude  of  classifica- 
tion, according  to  the  caprice  of  the  persons  making  the  census.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  estimate  of  from  23,000  to  25,000  for  the  population,  and 
from  13,000,000  to  15,000,000  as  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  upon 
which  they  have  paid  taxes,  approximates  the  truth. 

In  the  ioyal  free  States,  according  to  the  United  States  census  for  1860,  the 
estimate  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Population,  19,239,851 ;  valuation  of  real  and  personal  properry,  §9,325,- 
84^,381 ;  giving  $484  to  each  person.— Nai  AJmnnar^  pp.  147  and  309. 
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the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  rests  upon  entirely  distinct  and 
very  different  grounds.  Besides,  the  Government  needs  the 
suffrages  of  these  people  in  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  at  this  very  hour,  almost  as  indispensably  as  it  needed 
their  arms  at  the  period  above  referred  to. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
60  numerous  and  intelligent  a  bod}^  of  people,  living  and  thriv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  slavery  in  sj)ite  of  all  obstructions,  of  tlie 
same  race  as  the  enslaved,  should  have  had  an  important  influ- 
ence as  well  upon  the  master  as  upon  the  slave,  inducing  the 
latter  to  greater  and  greater  longing  for  liberty,  and  for  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  labor,  free  from  the  scourge  of  the  driver's 
whip  ;  and  the  former  to  more  and  more  wariness  and  severity 
of  repression. 

There  were  other  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  tlio 
working  of  the  slave  system  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi, to  which  I  need  not  now  refer.  The  facts  here  mentioned 
are  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  its  main  features,  slavery  was 
here  of  the  same  general  nature  as  elsewhere.  Its  results  and 
human  products,  are  what  we  have  principally  to  deal  with,  and 
these  also  are  everywhere  nearly  identical.  Thoroughly  to  com- 
prehend these,  and  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  them,  is  the  great 
necessity  that  presses  upon  our  statesmen  and  rulers  in  the 
present  hour. 

As  I  have  before  said,  here,  upon  the  banks  of  the  great 
river,  these  results  and  products  are  still  to  be  seen,  side  by 
side,  the  colored  man,  as  slavery  has  left  him,  and  the  white 
man,  as  slavery  has  made  him. 

Allow  me  briefly  to  present  them,  not  in  the  light  of  my  own 
personal  observation  alone,  but  rather  in  that  of  the  expcrienco 
of  those  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  mingle  with  them,  and  to 
deal  practically  with  many  of  the  troublesome  and  disturbing 
questions  arising  out  of  the  great  transformation  going  on  in 
their  midst. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  colored  man.  Gen.  Banks,  in  comm. and 
of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  whose  experience  and  earnest 
study  of  the  subject  matter  under  consideration,  gives  weight  to 
his  testimony,  declared  to  me  that  he  had  learned  far  more  of 
the  colored  men  than  of  the  white ;  that  they  understood  much 
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better  tlic  requirements  of  their  own  peculiar  position  in  tlie 
present  exigency  than  the  white  men  did  of  theirs,  and  accepted 
them  much  more  readily  and  wisely ;  and  that,  in  his  judgment, 
"  whoever  else  might  fail  in  the  great  revolution,  it  would  not 
be  the  black  man." 

And,  in  a  letter  from  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  in  answer  to 
certain  inquiries  addressed  to  him,  previous  to  my  departure 
from  New  Orleans,  under  date  of  March  28th,  1864,  Gen.  Banks 
writes : 

"  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
emancipated  colored  people  to  meet  and  discharge  the  duties 
incident  to  the  great  change  in  their  condition.  I  have  seen 
them  in  all  situations,  within  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and 
it  is  with  much  pleasure  I  say,  as  I  stated  to  you  in  person^ 
that  they  seem  to  me  to  have  a  clearer  comprehension  of  their  po- 
sition, and  the  duties  which  rest  upon  them,  than  any  other  class 
of  our  people,  accepting  the  necessity  of  labor  which  rests  upon 
them  as  upon  others.  The  conditions  they  uniformly  impose 
show  the  good  sense  with  which  they  approach  the  change  in 
their  condition. 

They  demand,  in  the  first  instance,  that  to  whatever  punish- 
ment they  may  be  subjected,  they  shall  not  be  flogged. 

2d.  That  they  shall  labor  only  when  they  are  well  treated. 

"  3d.  That  families  should  not  be  separated. 

"  4th.  That  their  children  shall  be  educated. 

"  "With  these  stipulations  I  have  never  found  any  person  of  that 
race  who  did  not  readily  accept  tlie  necessity  of  continuous  and 
faithful  labor  at  just  rates  of  compensation,  which  they  seem 
willing  to  leave  to  the  Government.  As  far  as  the  experiment 
goes  in  this  department,  the}^  have  justified  in  the  fullest  degree 
this  conclusion,  and,  subject  to  the  conditions  which  they  im- 
pose, they  are  willing  to  and  have  rendered  faithful  labor. 

"  There  w^ere  in  this  department,  when  I  assumed  command, 
many  thousands  of  colored  persons  without  employment  or 
home,  who  were  decimated  by  disease  and  death  of  tiie  most 
frightful  character.  To  these,  natives  of  the  plantations  in  tho 
department,  have  been  added  many  thousand  fugitives  from  the 
surrounding  States,  of  every  age  and  condition.    There  are  not, 
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at  this  time,  500  persons  that  are  not  self-supporting,  and  there 
lias  not  been  in  the  last  year,  any  day  when  we  w^ould  not  have 
gladly  accepted  ten  or  twenty  thousand,  irrespective  of  their 
condition,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  of  our  own.  Except  that 
the  negro  understood  the  necessities  of  his  position,  and  was 
ah]e,  in  the  language  of  your  letter,  "  to  meet  and  discharge  the 
duties  incident  to  the  great  change  in  his  condition,"  this  result 
would  have  been  physically  impossible. 

Wherever,  in  the  department,  they  have  been  well  treated, 
and  reasonably  compensated,  they  have  invariably  rendered 
faithful  service  to  their  employers. 

"  From  many  persons  who  manage  plantations,  I  have  received 
the  information  that  tliere  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  keeping 
them  at  work,  if  the  conditions  to  which  I  have  above  referred 
are  complied  with." 

And  George  H.  Hanks,  Colonel  of  the  15th  Hogiment,  Corps 
d'Africpie,  member  of  the  Board  of  Enrollment,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  negro  labor  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  under 
date  of  February  (>th,  18G4,  deposes  :  "  that  he  went  to  Louisi- 
ana as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  12th  Connecticut  Regiment,  under 
Gen.  Butler ;  that  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  contra- 
bands under  Brig.  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman.  The  negroes,  he  says, 
t"  came  in  scarred,  wounded,  and  some  with  iron  collars  round 
heir  necks.  I  set  them  at  work  on  abandoned  plan  tations,  and 
on  the  fortifications.  At  one  time  we  had  G,500  of  them  ;  there 
was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  with  them.  They  are  more  will, 
ing  to  work,  and  more  patient  than  any  set  of  human  beings  I 
ever  saw.  It  is  true  there  is  a  general  dislike  to  return  to  their 
old  masters  ;  and  those  who  have  remained  at  home  are  suspi- 
cious of  foul  play,  and  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  run  away  to  test 
their  freedom.  This  year  the  dislike  has  very  much  lessened'j 
they  begin  to  feel  themselves  more  secure,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  return  for  wages.  The  negroes  willingly  accept  the  condition 
of  lahor  for  their  own  maintenance^  and  the  musket  for  their 
freedom.  I  knew  a  family  of  five,  who  were  freed  by  the  volun- 
tary enlistment  of  one  of  the  boys.  lie  entered  the  ranks  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  freeing  his  family.  His  name  was 
Moore;  he  was  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Leeds,  iron-founders ;  they 
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resided  within  one  of  the  Parishes  excepted  in  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation.  He  was  the  first  man  to  fall  at  Pascagoula, 
Upon  starting,  he  said  to  his  family  :  "  I  know  I  shall  fall,  but 
you  will  be  free." 

"A  negro  soldier  demanded  his  children  at  my  hands.  1 
wanted  to  test  his  affection.  I  said  :  '  they  had  a  good  home.' 
He  said :  *  Lieut.,  I  want  to  send  my  children  to  school ;  my 
wife  is  not  allowed  to  see  them ;  I  am  in  your  service  ;  I  wear 
military  clothes ;  I  have  been  in  three  battles ;  I  was  in  the 
assault  at  Port  Hudson ;  I  want  my  children ;  they  are  my  flesh 
and  blood.' " 

Col.  Hanks,  whose  true-hearted  and  faithful  service  to  the 
colored  people  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated,  did  not,  of  course,  undertake  to  withstand 
that  appeal.    The  children  were  delivered  to  the  father. 

Kext  to  the  right  to  woik  for  his  own  maintenance  and  that 
of  his  family,  the  colored  man  here,  as  elsewhere,  asks  for  the 
privilege  of  sending  his  children  to  school. 

"  The  colored  people,"  says  Col.  Hanks,  "  manifest  the  great- 
est anxiety  to  educate  their  children,  and  they  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate the  benefits  of  education.  I  have  known  a  family  to  go 
with  two  meals  a  day,  in  order  to  save  fifty  cents  a  week  to  pay 
an  indifferent  teacher  for  their  children." 

The  universal  and  urgent  desire  of  the  colored  people  for  edu-^ 
cation  was  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  fact  that  came  to  my 
knowledge  during  a  recent  visit  to  Port  Hudson.  In  each  of 
the  camps  of  the  colored  regiments,  the  best  built  cabin  was  a 
school-house.  These  regiments  had  obtained  the  authorization 
of  Gen.  Andrews  for  the  establishment  of  regimental  schools. 
They  proceeded  with  their  own  hands  to  erect  school-houses,  and, 
"  at  their  own  cost,  to  procure  teachers  (in  some  of  the  reghnents 
the  chaplains  undertook  that  duty) ;  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  their  officers,  all  their  leisure  time  was  most  assiduously 
and  perseveringly  devoted  to  their  studies.  Ought  not  the  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  this  most  praiseworthy  desire  of  the  colored 
regiments,  by  providing  for  each,  at  least  one  permanent  teacher  ? 
A  disabled  veteran  white  soldier,  might  be  thus  employed. 

A  desire  for  education,  a  love  of  knowledge  in  any  community 
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or  people  have  been  always  considered  tlie  surest  proofs  of  their 
intrinsic  wortli,  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  their  capacity  for 
civih'zation  and  future  advancement.  The  extraordinary  niani- 
festation-of  this  love  and  desire  among  the  emancipated  colored 
people,  V'hen  taken  in  connection  with  their  previous  condition 
of  degradation,  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  facts  with  respect  to 
them.  And  when  contrasted  wdth  the  almost  universal  indiffer- 
ence, even  contempt,  with  which  the  poor  Southern  whites  re- 
gard that  matter,  is  well  calculated  to  stagger  the  white  man's 
boast  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  race.  The  colored  man 
came  out  of  Africa  without  a  single  element  of  civilization. 
Not  even  a  tradition  of  any  trace  of  education  belongs  to  his  an- 
cestry. On  the  other  hand,  what  are  goWq^.  ^' the  poor  white 
trash  "  of  the  Slave  States,  are  for  the  most  part,  the  descendants 
of  the  same  race  as  the  men  who  have  carried  our  civilization 
from  the  hills  of  New  England  through  the  great  wilderness,  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  set  out  upon  their  career 
witli  many  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  and  with  equal  op- 
portunities for  education  and  enlightenment.  But  there  stood 
in  their  way  the  formidable  barriers  of  the  mastership.  Its  all 
devouring  darkness  swallowed  them  up,  and  to-day  it  can  only 
be  said  of  them,  that  no  more  ignorant,  demoralized,  and  pitiable 
community  of  human  beings  ever  lived  in  any  civilized  country, 
in  any  age. 

It  may  therefore  be  questioned,  whether  after  all,  the  most 
pernicious  and  fatal  work  of  the  masters  has  not  been  wrought 
against  their  own  race,  even  leaving  out  of  the  account  their 
present  attempt  to  overthrow  the  grandest  results  of  its  history — 
the  nationality,  civilization,  and  free  institutions  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States. 

"  Besides  their  hearty  appreciation  of  education,  the  colored 
people,"  says  Col.  Hanks,  "  are  very  religious  and  devotional, 
and  through  this  channel  are  easily  controlled  and  taught.  I 
have  had  frequent  exhibitions  of  their  trust  in  God  relative  to 
their  freedom.  I  have  known  them  to  pray  to  God  to  bless  the 
d— d  Yankees." 

"  The  negroes,"  says  Mr.  Roudanez,  "  are  much  more  virtuous 
since  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom.  The  men  respect  them- 
selves much  more,  and  the  women  are  much  more  chaste,  becaus« 
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an  honest  liveliliood  is  open  to  them.    Cohabitation  "was  often 

pro!npted  by  their  wants,  such  as  clothing  and  other  necessaries." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  character  of 
the  colored  man  as  a  soldier,*  as  presented  here  in  the  Yalley  ot 
the  Mississippi.  Tlie  nniyersal  official  attestation  to  his  soldierly 
bearing  and  true  valor  under  the  severest  trials,  has  pnt  that 
beyond  question.  Nor  are  his  sobriety,  orderliness,  and  willing 
submission  to  discipline,  less  conspicuous.  Gen.  Andrews,  in 
command  at  Port  Hudson,  recently  assured  me  that  his  colored 
troops  were  his  best  troops,  that  they  performed  all  their  duties, 
and  especially  fatigue  duties,  with  greater  cheerfulness  and  more 
faitlifully  than  the  white  regiments ;  and  that,  with  competent 
officers,  lie  believed  no  troops  w^ould  be  more  reliable. 

Even  the  single  instance  of  apparent  insubordination  which 
occurred  recently  at  Fort  Jackson,  was  prov^oked  by  such  un- 
heard-of outrages  on  the  part  of  the  Lieut.-Col.,  and  the  other 
white  officers  implicated,  that  Gen.  D  wight,  w^ho  was  sent  there 
by  General  Banks  to  investigate  the  matter,  personally  declared 
to  me,  that  the  colored  soldiers  were  blameless.  The  officers 
were  dismissed  from  the  service — a  very  light  punishment,  con- 
sidering the  enormity  of  their  offences. 

This  affair  Avas  published  in  many  public  journals  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  as  a  case  of  mutiny.  It  had  really 
nothing  of  the  anhmis  of  a  mutiny.  Wliat  the  men  proposed  to 
do  was  to  take  w^ith  them  their  shameless  and  guilty  officers, 
march  to  Kew  Orleans  and  deliver  themselves  up  to  Gen.  Banks 
as  the  Commander-in-Chief 

We  need  not  then  despair  of  the  emancipated  negro,  l^ot- 
withstanding  the  degradation  imposed  upon  him  by  the  slave 
system,  there  is  much  left  in  him  to  build  upon.  He  is  at  least 
ready  and  willing  to  undertake  the  perfonnance  of  his  humble 
and  toilsome  part  in  the  new  order  of  things.  Indeed,  if  one 
may  take  as  a  proof,  the  results  of  the  life-struggle  and  history 
of  the  old  free  colored  people  of  Louisiana,  before  referred  to,  the 
conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  the  black  man  is  not  only  capable 
of  self-guidance  and  self-maintenance,  but,  that  under  the  iniiu- 
ence  of  higher  and  nobler  human  motives  and  incentives,  his 
progress  in  the  arts  and  attainments  of  civilized  life,  is  subject 
only  to  rhe  same  laws  that  control  that  of  other  races  of  men. 
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On  the  other  hand,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  white  man,  his 
old  master,  and  of  his  capacity,  disposition,  and  attitude  relative 
to  the  part  which  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  new  indus- 
trial and  social  system  ? 

Col.  Hanks,  a  large  portion  of  whose  daily  life,  for  two  years 
past,  has  been  spent  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  planters  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  declares  that  "  although  they  begin  to 
see  that  Slavery  is  dead,  yet  the  spirit  of  Slavery  still  lives 
among  them.    Many  of  them  are  even  more  rampant  to  enslave 
the  negro  than  ever  before.    They  make  great  endeavors  to  re- 
co'.  er  ivhat  they  call  their  ovjn  negroes.    One  planter  ofiered  me 
$5,000  to  return  his  negroes.    They  have  even  hired  men  to  steal 
them  from  my  own  camp.    (The  old.  spirit  still  prompting  to  the 
old  crime,  which,  long  ago,  was  declared  felony  by  the  law  of 
nations  if  perpetrated  in  Africa.)  "    "  They  yield,"  he  continues, 
"  to  the  idea  of  freedom  only  under  compulsion.    They  submit 
to  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Government,  because  obliged  so  to 
do.    Mr.      B.  Marmillon,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  exten- 
sive sugar  planters  in  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  refused  to  work  his  plantation  unless 
he  could  have  his  own  negroes  returned  to  him.    lie  had  1,450 
acres  of  cane  under  cultivation ;  his  whole  family  of  plantation 
hands  left  him  and  came  to  Kew  Orleans,  reporting  themselves 
to  me.    Among  them  could  be  found  every  species  of  mechanic 
and  artisan.    I  called  them  up  and  informed  them  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  taken  possession  of  old  master's  crop,  and  that  they 
were  needed  to  take  it  off,  and  would  be  paid  for  their  labor. 
All  consented  to  return  ;  but  next  morning  when  the  time  came 
for  their  departure,  not  one  would  go.    One  of  them  said  :  "I 
will  go  anywhere  else  to  work,  but  you  may  shoot  me  before  I 
w^ill  return  to  the  old  plantation."   I  afterwards  ascertained  that 
Marmillon,  whom  they  called  '  Old  Cotton  Beard,'  had  boasted 
in  the  presence  of  two  colored  girls,  house  servants,  how  he 
would  serve  them  when  he  once  more  had  them  in  his  power. 
These  girls  liad  walked  more  than  thirty  miles  in  the  night  to 
bring  the  information  to  their  friends."   These  people  were  set  to 
work  elsewhere. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true,"  says  Col.  Hanks,  "  that  this  year  a 
change  for  the  better  seems  to  be  taking  place.    In  some  parishes 
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the  letting  of  plantations  to  Northern  men  has  a  powerful  effect. 
The  disposition  of  the  planters,  however,  towards  their  old 
slaves,  wlien  they  consent  to  hire  them,  is  by  no  means  friendly. 
I  told  a  planter  recently,  that  it  was  the  express  order  of  Gen. 
Banks  that  the  negroes  should  be  educated.  He  replied  that, 
*  no  one  should  teach  his  negroes.^  " 

Col.  Hanks  further  declares  it  as  his  deliberate  judgment  that 
"  if  civil  government  be  established  here,  and  military  rule 
withdrawn,  there  is  the  greatest  danger  that  the  negro  would 
become  subject  to  some  form  of  serfdom." 

His  testimony  on  this  point  is  referred  to  elsewhere. 

The  statement  of  Col.  Hanks,  and  the  general  correctness  of 
his  views,  were  concurred  in  by  many  other  intelligent  persons, 
familiar  with  the  subject,  and  my  own  personal  observation  fully 
confirms  them.  In  a  stretch  of  three  hundred  miles  np  and 
down  the  Mississippi,  but  one  Creole  planter  was  found  (there 
may,  of  course,  have  been  others  with  whom  I  did  not  come  in 
contact,)  who  heartily  and  unreservedly  adopted  the  idea  of  free 
labor,  and  honestly  carried  it  out  upon  his  plantation.  And 
although  he  declared  that,  in  itself  it  was  successful  much  beyond 
his  expectation,  "  yet,"  he  said,  "  my  life  and  that  of  my  family 
are  rendered  very  unhappy  by  the  opposition  and  contumely  of 
my  neighbors." 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  virus  of  slavery,  the  lust  of  own- 
ership, in  the  hearts  of  these  old  masters,  is  as  virulent  and 
active  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  Many  of  them  admit  that  the  old 
form  of  slavery  is  for  the  present,  broken  up.  They  do  not 
hesitate  even  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  experiment  of  se- 
cession is  a  failure ;  but  they  scoff  at  the  idea  of  freedom  for  the 
negro,  and  repeat  the  old  argument  of  his  incapacity  to  take 
care  of  himself,  or  to  entertain  any  higher  motive  for  exertion 
than  that  of  the  whip.  They  await  with  impatienc()  the  with- 
drawal of  the  military  authorities,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  civil  power  of  the  State  to  be  controlled  and  used  as  hitherto 
for  the  maintenance  of  -what,  to  them  doubtless,  appears  the 
paramount  object  of  all  civil  authority,  of  the  State  itself,  some 
form  of  the  slave  system. 

With  slight  modifications,  the  language  recently  used  by 
Judge  Humphrey  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  Union  meeting  at 
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Huntsville,  Alabama,  seems  most  aptly  to  express  the  hopes  and 
purposes  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  masters  in  the  Yalley 
of  the  Mississippi,  who  liave  consented  to  qualify  their  loyalty 
to  the  Union  by  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  President's 
Proclamation  of  Amnest3\  After  advising  that  Ainhsim^L should 
at  once  return  to  the  Union  hy  sharply  rescinding  the  ordinance 
of  secession^  and  after  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  old  in- 
stitution of  slavery  was  gone,  Judge  Humphrey  says :  I 
believe,  in  case  of  a  return  to  the  Union,  w^e  would  receive 
political  co-operation^  so  as  to  secure  the  management  of  that 
labor  by  those  who  were  slaves.  There  is  really  710  difference^ 
in  my  opinion^  whether  we  hold  them  as  absolute  slaves^  or 
obtain  their  labor  by  some  other  method.  Of  course  we  prefer 
the  old  method.    But  that  question  is  not  now  before  us." 

It  is  true  that  Gen.  Banks  entertains  slightly  .different 
views  of  the  disposition  and  purposes  of  the  planters,  predi- 
cated, however,  on  the  belief  that  the  Government  will  adopt 
some  system  of  "  sufficient  supervision  to  compel  the  negro 
to  labor,"  although,  as  we  have  seen  he  elsewhere  declares  that 
good  treatment  and  fair  wages  have  in  all  cases  been  found 
compulsion  enough.  What  the  old  masters  understand  by 
"  a  supervision  to  compel  the  negroes  to  labor,"  is  not  ditiicult 
to  imagine;  certainly  it  is  not  good  treatment  and  fair  wages. 

In  the  letter  before  referred  to.  Gen.  Banks  says:  "I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  pLanters  within  our  lines,  who  are 
protected  by  the  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  prop- 
erty, honestly  accept  the  new  situation,  and  enter  into  tlie 
idea  of  free  labor  with  sincerity ;  but  it  is  coupled  with  an  incre- 
dulity as  to  the  success  of  tlie  experiment,  natural  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  to  the  ideas  in  which  they  have  been  educated.  This 
is  fostered  more  by  the  intractability  and  brutality  of  the  over- 
seers— the  middle  class  between  the  laborer  and  the  employer — 
than  it  is  by  any  innate  disposition  of  the  planter  himself,  and 
their  disbelief  of  any  sufficient  governmental  supervision  to  com- 
pel the  negro  to  labor^  to  which  they  think  he  is  disinclined.  If 
such  governmental  supervision  fail  in  this  regard,  the  experiment 
itself  will  fail." 

For  a  more  full  expression  of  the  oioinions  of  Gen.  Banks  on 
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tin's  subject,  reference  may  be  bad  to  a  copy  of  bis  letter  bere- 
witli  submitted. 

Tlie  opinions  bereinbefore  expressed  as  to  tlie  spirit  and  dis- 
position of  tlie  old  masters,  is  fully  and  explicitly  sustained  by 
tbe  testimony  of  Brig.-Gen.  James  S.  Wadswortb,  tban  wbom  no 
man  bas  bad  better  opportunities  for  an  intelligent  judgment. 

In  bis  examination  before  tbe  Commission,  soon  after  bis  re- 
turn from  an  o(iicial  tour  tbrougb  tbe  Yalley  of  tbe  Mississippi, 
in  tbe  early  part  of  tbe  past  winter,  in  speaking  of  tbe  state  of 
tbings  in  Louisiana,  Gen.  TVadswortb  said : 

"  Tbere  is  one  tbing  tbat  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  tbat 
is,  tbat  tbere  will  exist  a  very  strong  disposition  among  tbe  mas- 
ters to  control  tliese  people,  and  keep  tbem  as  a  subordinate  and 
subjected  class.  Undoubtedly  tbey  intend  to  do  tbat.  I  tbink 
tbe  tendency  to  establisb  a  system  of  serfdom  is  tbe  great  danger 
to  be  guarded  against.  I  talked  witb  a  planter  in  tbe  La 
Fourcbe  district  near  Tibadouville  ;  be  said  be  was  not  in  favor 
of  secession ;  be  avowed  bis  bope  and  expectation  tbat  slavery 
would  be  restored  tbere  in  some  form.  I  said :  '  If  we  went 
away  and  left  tliese  people  now,  do  you  suppose  you  could  re- 
duce tbem  again  to  slavery  V  lie  laugbed  to  scorn  tbe  idea  tbat 
tbey  could  not.  '  Wbat,'  said  I,  '  tliese  men,  wdio  bave  bad  arms 
in  tbeir  bands  V  '  Yes,'  be  said,  '  we  sbould  take  tbe  arms  away 
from  tbem,  of  course.'" 

Mucb  otber  testimony  of  like  import  migbt  be  adduced,  but 
it  is  believed  not  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  tbe  pres- 
ent attitude  and  position  of  tbe  two  principal  constituent  ele- 
ments of  tbe  disrupted  slave  society,  in  tbe  region  under  consid- 
eration. 

For  tbe  sake  of  greater  perspicuity,  I  bave  bitlierto  refrained 
from  any  reference  to  tbe  treatment  and  actual  condition  of  tbe 
emancipated  population,  or  to  tbe  labor  system  recently  intro- 
duced in  tbe  Department  of  tbe  Gulf.  In  wbat  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  say  of  tbe  former,  I  refer  fur  tbe  most  part  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  tbe  date  of  tbe  proclamation  of  Gen.  Banks  pre- 
scribing tbe  latter ;  tbat  proclamation  baving  been  issued  but  a 
few  days  previous  to  my  arrival  at  Xew  Orleans. 

Col.  Hanks  speaks  of  tbe  patience  of  tbese  people.  Certainly, 
tbeir  uncomplaining  endurance  under  tbe  severest  privation  and 
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suffering,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  their 
race  everywhere.  Their  previous  life  of  slavery  inured  them  to 
daily,  habitual  suffering,  and  up  to  this  hour,  their  initiation 
into  Freedom  has  been  attended  with  little  else  than  danger,  ill 
usage,  deprivation,  sickness,  and  bereavement.  The  mortality 
among  them  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  frightful. 
The  most  competent  judges  compute  it  at  not  less  than  25  per 
cent,  in  the  last  two  years.  With  few  exceptions,  they  have 
everywhere  come  under  the  control  of  incompetent  and  other- 
wise unfit  officials.  Often  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  avaricious  and  unscrupulous.  In  many  instances, 
clothed  in  rags,  without  wholesome  or  sufficient  food,  lodged  at 
night  without  beds  or  bedding,  they  have  toiled  for  months,  and 
in  the  end  have  been  turned  off  with  little  or  no  compensation. 
The  great  exposures  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  gave 
rise  to  severe  and  fatal  diseases  amongst  them,  in  which  they 
were  left,  in  many  cases,  without  proper  care  or  medical  attend- 
ance. Great  mortality  was  a  natural  consequence.  Much  de- 
privation and  suffering  were,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, inevitable  to  the  exigencies  in  whicli  they  were  placed 
by  tlie  war.  But  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  if  I  neglected  to  de- 
clare, that  in  my  judgment,  many  of  the  injuries  of  which  they 
have  been  the  victims,  and  a  great  deal  of  their  suflering,  have 
resulted  from  the  failure  of  the  national  authorities  to  provide  a 
proper  and  uniform  system  for  their  care  and  protection. 

In  departments  where,  as  here  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  chief  military  authoHties 
have  had  at  heart  their  best  interests,  occupied  as  they  have  been 
w^ith  the  movements  of  great  armies  and  by  the  absorbing  cares 
of  the  military  government  devolved  upon  them,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  they  should  often  fall  into  the  hands  of  incompetent 
and  unfaithful  subalterns  ;  even  under  the  system  recently  put 
into  operation  here,  and  which  in  many  respects  is  certainly 
better  than  the  lack  of  system  previously  existing,  they  come  di- 
rectly under  the  control  and  government  of  the  assistant  provost 
marshals,^"  to  each  of  whom  is  assigned  a  certain  district  of  the 

*  "  All  questions,"  BRys  the  order  of  Gen.  Banks,  "between  the  employer  and  the 
employed,  until  other  tribunals  aro  established,  will  be  decided  by  the  provos*' 
xnarshals  of  the  parishes." 
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planting  region.  These  assistant  provost  marshals  are  nsnally 
young  subalterns,  army  officers,  captains  or  lieutenants.  They 
are  received  into  the  houses  of  the  planters  and  treated  with  a 
certain  consideration.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  resist  the  influences  that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
or  that  often,  without  being  fully  conscious  of  it,  they  should 
not  become  the  employer's  instrument  of  great  injustice  and  ill 
treatment  towards  his  colored  laborers. 

An  upright  and  competent  witness  whose  testimony  is  here- 
with submitted,  says :  I  am  free  to  declare  that  the  provost 
marshals  have  not  done  justice  to  the  laborers  on  the  plantations. 
They  do  not  see  that  Gen.  Banks'  orders  are  carried  out.  On 
many  plantations  whipping  is  still  permitted."  More  than  one 
instance  of  great  neglect,  injustice  and  abuse  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Commission. 

The  plan  of  Gen.  Banks  has  been  in  operation  too  short  a 
time  to  judge  fully  of  its  merits.  But,  as  I  have  just  said,  it  h 
bsiieved  on  the  whole  and  as  a  tcmjporary  arrangement,  superior 
to  any  hitherto  adopted  in  that  department.  As  a  permanent 
system  it  contains  great  defects.  In  the  first  place  it  leaves  the 
classification  of  the  laborers  to  be  determined  between  the  employ- 
ers and  the  assistant  provost  marshals,  which  is  practically  leav- 
ing it  to  the  employers  them^selves.  Then,  secondly,  without 
reference  to  the  capacities  or  wishes  of  the  employed,  or  to  the 
competition  of  the  labor  market,  it  determines  beforehand  the 
wages  of  their  labor. 

In  the  third  place,  it  implies  that  the  clothing  and  subsistence 
of  the  laborer  and  his  family,  should  be  left  to  the  employers' 
sense  of  what  is  needful  for  them,  with  liberty  to  be  sure,  for 
the  employed  to  commute  for  clothing  at  the  rate  of  three  dol- 
lars a  month  for  first  class  hands,  and  in  similar  proportion  for 
other  classes. 

If  the  only  object  to  be  accomplished  was  simply  "  to  compel 
the  negro  to  labor"  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  subordination 
and  subjection,  this  arrangement  would  be  appropriate  enough. 
But  if  the  object  be  to  make  the  colored  man  a  self-supporting 
and  self-defending  member  of  the  community,  then  he  must  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  can  determine  the  value  of  his 
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own  labor,  and  be  left  to  take  the  responsibilities  of  his  own  ex- 
istence and  well  being,  as  well  as  that  of  his  family. 

As  a  general  proposition  this  is  too  plain,  and  in  itself  too 
cogent  to  require  argument.  In  the  actual  condition  of  things 
in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  it  might  not  be  convenient  or 
even  possible  to  give  it  full  effect  at  the  present  moment ;  but 
the  temporary  adoption  of  an  opposite  principle,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  the  basis  of  a  permanent  system,  which  would 
differ  very  little  in  its  practical  working  from  that  of  slavery 
itself. 

In  regard  to  classification,  clothing,  and  the  rate  of  wages,  tho 
plan  of  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Mellen,  Agent  of  the  Treasury  Department 
at  Natchez,  appears  to  me  a  much  nearer  approach  to  right 
principles  and  justice,  as  between  employer  and  employed.  In 
this  plan  the  classification  is  determined  beforehand,  and  the 
employed  are  allowed  to  clothe  themselves.  The  ^ate  of  wages 
is  here  also  fixed  by  authority,  which,  as  before  suggested,  is 
only  to  be  justified  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  laborer 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  by  tho 
"War ;  but  here  the  rate  is  much  nearer  to  the  standard  of  the 
public  market. 

According  to  Mr.  Mellen's  plan,  all  sound  persons  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  40  are  JSTo.  1  hands.  Between  15  and  19  and 
between  40  and  50  years,  No.  2  hands.  Between  12  and  14  and 
over  50,  No.  3  hands. 

The  wages  for  males.  No.  1  hands,  are  $25  per  month ;  No.  2, 
$20,  and  No.  3,  $15.  For  females  the  wages  arc  for  the  several 
grades  respectively,  §18^  $14,  and  $10. 

Persons  suflfering  from  any  physical  defect  or  infirmity  con- 
stitute a  fourth  class,  and  are  paid  accordingly.  In  Mr.  Mellen's 
system  the  employers  are  obliged  to  keep  on  hand  a  sufficient 
supply  of  proper  clothing,  and  to  sell  the  same  to  the  employed 
at  wholesale  cost  price  and  ten  per  cent,  advance. 

The  rate  of  wages  of  the  several  grades  of  laborers,  as  fixed  in 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  is  eight,  six,  five,  and  three  dollars 
a  month,  with  clothing,  or  three  dollars  per  month  commutation 
for  clothing.  In  this  Department  also,  the  laborer  having  once 
selected  his  employer  is  compelled  to  remain  with  him  for  a  year. 
While  under  any  system  that  may  be  adopted  it  is  doubtless 
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of  tiie  greatest  importance  tliat  the  colored  laborer  sLonld  be 
made  to  understand  the  nature  and  obligations  of  a  contract,  and 
sliDuld  be  held  to  the  just  fulfillment  of  sucli  as  lie  may  volun- 
tarily enter  into,  this  form  of  enforcing  the  obligation  is 
deemed  wrong  in  principle  and  liable  to  serious  abuses,  and 
only  to  be  tolerated  as  a  temporary  necessity.. 

The  system  of  Gen.  Banks  provides  also  lor  the  education  of 
the  colored  children  on  the  plantations,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  labor  savings  institutions,  both  of  Avhich  meet  the 
entire  approval  of  the  Commission. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  here  to  enter  farther  into  the  de- 
tails of  these  several  systems.  The  proclamation  and  the  orders 
under  which  they  are  established,  are  undoubtedly  of  record  in 
the  War  and  Treasury  departments.  Kordo  I  desire  to  criticise 
too  closely  plans  adopted,  d-ubtless  with  the  best  intentions,  to 
meet  the  ni'gent  necessities  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
confusion  and  chaos  consequent  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  old 
systems,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war.  I^either,  however,  seems 
to  me  sufficiently  to  recognize  the  freedman's  right  to  intervene 
in  his  own  affairs,  or  to  contemplate  sufficiently  the  great  end 
of  educating  him  to  self  control,  self  reliance,  and  to  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  civilized  life. 

This  must,  of  course,  be  a  work  of  time.  But  unless  a  system 
be  speedily  adopted  which  shall  embrace  these  as  its  fundamen- 
tal and  primary  objects,  the  practical  freedom  and  future  well- 
being  of  the  emancipated  population,  no  less  than  the  great  in- 
dustrial interests  dependent  upon  their  voluntary,  enlightened, 
and  justly  compensated  labor,  will  be  seriously,  if  not  fatally 
jeopardied. 

But,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  the  most  serious 
error  in  connection  with  the  present  arrangements  for  the  care 
and  protection  of  these  people  arises  out  of  the  assignment  to  a 
different  agency  of  the  care  and  disposal  of  the  abandoned 
plantations.  To  enter  into  the  detail  of  all  the  evils  and  abuses 
that  have  arisen  out  of  this  error,  and  which  are  unavoidable,  so 
long  as  it  continues  to  exist,  would  occupy  too  great  a  space  in 
this  report.  Suffice  it  to  say  tliat  it  is  the  source  of  the  greatest 
confusion  and  a  perpetual  collision  between  the  different  local 
authorities,  in  which  not  only  the  emancipated  population 
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the  Government  itself,  suffers  tlie  most  serious  injuries  and 
losses. 

Gen.  Banks,  in  the  letter  hereinbefore  so  often  quoted,  says  : 
"  The  assignment  of  the  abandoned  or  forfeited  plantations  to 
one  department  of  the  Government,  aud  the  protection  and  sup- 
port of  the  emancipated  people  to  another,  is  a  fundamental 
error  productive  of  incalculable  evils,  and  cannot  be  too  sooji  or 
too  thoroughly  corrected." 

And  this  is  the  purport  of  all  the  testimony  which  tlie  Com- 
mission has  been  able  to  obtain,  not  in  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf  only,  but  everywhere,  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

The  unhesitating  judgment  of  every  person,  official  or  other, 
not  interested  in  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  peculation, 
with  whom  we  have  consulted,  coincides  witli  that  of  Gen. 
Banks.  All,  without  exception,  declare  that  no  system  can 
avail  to  effect  the  great  objects  contemplated,  tliat  does  not  as- 
sign to  one  and  the  same  autliority,  the  care  and  disposal  of  the 
abandoned  plantations,  and  the  care  and  protection  of  the  eman- 
cipated laborers  who  are  to  cultivate  them. 

And,  after  the  most  thorough  investigations,  I  am  authorized 
in  saying  that  this  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

If,  in  the  preceding  cursoiy  survey  of  the  present  state  of 
things  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  I  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
senting the  two  constituent  elements  of  the  old  slave  society  in 
their  true  light,  it  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  antagonisms  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  successful  intro- 
duction of  the  free  labor  system  there,  and  of  the  political  recon- 
struction based  upon  it.  Fvery  analysis  of  slave  society  every- 
where brings  us  to  a  like  conclusion.  The  difficulty  is  not  with 
the  emancipated  slave ;  but  with  the  old  master,  still  enthralled 
by  his  old  infatuation. 

I  am  aware  that  this  master  class  has  been  hitherto  generally 
represented  as  a  body  of  men  remarkable  for  their  proficiencv  in 
statesmanship,  politics,  and  deportment.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
now  to  controvert  this  view  of  them,  any  further  than  to  say, 
that  there  is  another  quite  as  intrinsic  and  much  more  impor- 
tant to  be  well  understood. 

Aunt  Pliillis,  the  old  slave  cook  of  the  highly  respectable  and 
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thrifty  St.  Helena  cotton  planter,  Mr.  John  Pope,  in  the  midst 
of  the  story  of  her  long  experience  of  the  cruelties  and  sulferings 
of  plantation  life,  npon  the  very  ground  where  she  then  stood 
free  at  last,  stopped,  as  if  some  new  light  had  burst  upon  her 
weary  and  bewildered  soul,  and  looking  up  said  :  "  Trute  is, 
Massa,  Massa  Pope  tought  God  was  dead."  That  was  her  ac- 
count of  them,  her  explanation  of  the  phenomena  she  had  been 
witness  to  in  the  secret  recesses  of  that  social  order  of  which  they 
'were  the  founders  and  chiefs.  And  by  no  means  a  very  irra- 
tional one,  for  certainly,  to  men  who  had  come  to  ignore  so 
utterly,  the  existence  of  God's  image  under  the  black  skin,  so 
often  lacerated  by  the  blows'  of  their  many  thonged  whip  of 
dried  bull's  hide,  such  a  thought  was  not  at  all  unlikely. 

However  this  may  be,  wdiat  is  certain  is  that  these  masters, 
isolating  themselves,  in  their  fierce  pride,  from  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  free,  democratic  society  and  civilization  of  their 
country  and  age,  had  come  to  entertain  some  very  strange  and 
erroneous  beliefs,  as  well  with  regard  to  themselves  as  with  re- 
gard to  the  world  around  them.  With  their  hearts  filled  with 
the  indisputable  ownership  of  broad  domains  and  toiling  slaves, 
is  it  strange  that  the  fames  of  unrestrained  and  ilHcit  power  and 
dominion,  should  have  mounted  into  their  heads  and  perverted, 
not  their  own  self  consciousness  only,  but  their  whole  sense  of 
trutli  and  of  the  quality  of  actions  and  of  things,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  believing  their  monstrous  system  of  organized  barbarism, 
the  supreniest  and  most  excellent  product  of  the  ages,  and  its 
maintenance  tlie  one  paramount  concern  of  the  world  ?  What 
to  them  was  the  value  of  constitution,  government,  or  country, 
compared  with  the  interests  of  their  God-ordained  slave  com- 
monwealth and  mastership  ? 

Seldom  has  the  ethical  providence  of  the  world  had  to  deal 
with  so  profound  a  blindness  and  degeneration.  It  is  onJy  to  be 
paralleled  by  that  of  an  order  of  men  whose  regime  was  extin- 
guished in  its  own  blood  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  in  France. 
Apparently  that  ancient  "  noblesse  "  was  as  besotted  with  pride 
and  disdain  as  even  this  new  order  of  the  slave-whip.  They 
eeem  to  have  entertained  as  supreme  a  contempt  for  the  poor, 
white-skinned  drudges,  upon  whose  spoliated  labor  they  had 
lived  and  prospered  and  revelled  for  a  thousand  years,  as  anj 
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master  for  his  black-skinned  chattels.  It  is  related  that  one  of 
them,  a  certain  Count  de  Charolais,  whom  Dulaure  calls  the 
finest  specimen  of  a  feudal  lord  of  his  time,  used  sometimes  to 
amuse  his  leisure  by  shooting  at  the  tilers  on  the  roofs  of  the 
neigliboring  houses ;  and  when  one  of  them  rolled  down, 
wounded  or  dead,  it  was  an  occasion  of  great  merriment  to  him 
and  his  companions.  Doubtless,  that  to  him  was  as  enjoyable  a 
feat,  as  the  blows  of  the  coach-trace  whip  upon  the  bare  back  of 
a  prostrate,  pregnant  woman  to  that  South  Carolina  master, 
Fararby,  whose  exploit  is  mentioned  in  the  main  Heport  of  the 
Commission. 

And  yet  it  would  seem  that  even  these  people  had  not  got  to 
quite  the  depth  of  Aunt  Phillis's  master.  They  did  not  "  believe 
that  God  was  dead."  The  faith  they  had  come  to  entertain  and 
profess  was  only  tliat,  so  confidently  announced  by  a  lady  of  the 
Court  of  Louis  15th.  Speaking  of  some  de  Charolais  who  had 
just  been  called  to  his  final  account,  she  said,  "Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  God  will  think  twice  before  damning  a  man  of  that  quality." 
It  took  the  Heign  of  Terror  and  the  Guillotine  to  cure  that 
ancient  noblesse  of  their  delusions. 

The  culmination  of  the  masters'  infatuation  in  their  present 
atrocious  war  would  seem  to  indicate  a  somewhat  similar  kind 
of  Providential  surgery,  to  have  been  necessar}'  for  them. 

However  this  may  be,  had  not  their  infatuation  and  blindness 
infected  and  demoralized  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  their  public  servants,  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  their  mastership,  and  the  utter  incompatibility  of  its 
existence,  with  that  of  our  free  democratic  institutions  and 
civilization,  would  long  ago  have  been  recognized  and  acted 
upon  frankly,  and  without  equivocations  or  reservations. 

Every  diagnosis  of  the  malady  under  which  the  l)ody  politic 
is  writhing  and  staggering  in  the  present  hour,  discloses  its 
nucleus  in  the  old  mastership.  That  in  this  mastership  is  the 
Beat  of  the  disease,  containing  the  pestiferous  virus  by  which  the 
whole  nation  has  been  infected.  That  this  seed  of  national  dis- 
honor, dissolution,  and  death,  was  brought  from  Africa,  and 
landed  upon  the  banks  of  the  James  liiver,  Yirginia,  in  the 
autumn  of  that  same  year  (1020)  in  which  the  Pilgrims,  with 
the  germs  of  our  national  life,  civilization,  and  glory,  landed 
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tipon  Plymontli  Eock.  That  this  fatal  virus  has  spread  and  in- 
creased ill  virulence  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  until  the 
glow  of  the  fever  had  come  to  be  mistaken  for  the  bloom  of 
health  ;  until  the  summits  of  the  mountainous  social  carbuncle 
generated  by  it,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  heights  of 
national  culture,  wealth,  and  glory.  Let  us  thank  God  tliat  it 
has  burst  at  last,  and  opened  up  to  the  eyes  of  all  men  its 
loathsome  depths,  so  that  the  merest  tyro  in  the  science  of 
social  and  political  health  and  statesmanship,  need  no  longer  be 
mistaken  as  to  its  nature,  or  as  to  the  treatment  proper  for  its 
cure. 

Let  us  indeed  thank  God,  that  under  the  operation  of  his  own 
infinitely  just  and  inexorable  laws,  the  white  man's  great  enter- 
prise of  nearly  four  hundred  years'  duration,  to  rob  the  negro 
race  of  its  labor  and  enrich  himself  with  it,  approaches  its  final 
termination. 

A  more  stupendous  scheme  of  human  selfishness  and  wrong 
was  never  projected  or  prosecuted  on  earth.  Taking  it  from  its 
beginnings,  in  the  slave-hunts  in  Africa,  in  which  it  is  said  two 
human  beings,  on  an  average,  were  destroyed  for  every  one 
taken— through  the  nameless  atrocities  of  the  middle  jjassage,  in 
the  course  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  two  millions 
of  human  bodies,  dead  and  alive,  were  cast  into  the  sea,  to  its 
final  consummation  on  this  continent,  in  a  gigantic  S3^stem  of 
organized  inhumanity  and  barbarism,  it  involved  the  commission 
of  every  crime  known  to  civilized  nations. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  the  very  nature  of  the  enterprise 
made  the  commission  of  all  crimes  a  necessary  incident,  to  its 
successful  prosecution.  Yiewed  then,  simply,  in  the  light  of  its 
own  legitimate  operations,  the  slave  system  may  well  be  defined 

the  sum  of  all  villainies."  Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  own  essen- 
tial idea,  of  its  own  intrinsic  nature,  it  involves  a  still  profounder 
guilt ;  for  it  not  only  contemplated  the  overthrow  in  morals  and 
legislation,  of  the  distinction  fundamental  to  all  human  civiliza- 
tion, between  person  and  property,  but  the  extinction  in  a  whole 
race  of  men,  of  that  divine  spark  wliicli  constitutes  the  manhood, 
and  gives  to  that  distinction  its  validity.  Thus,  in  import  and 
intention  it  outreached  all  secular  crime,  to  sap  the  innermost 
foundations  of  the  immortal  life. 
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Only  in  the  terrible  glare  cast  upon  it  by  the  present  war  did 
the  true  nature  of  the  mastership,  and  the  order  of  slavery  found- 
ed upon  it,  begin  to  reveal  itself  to  the  popular  understanding. 
We  may  well  believe  that  when  the  great  revolution  now  tran- 
spiring shall  have  swept  out  of  existence  all  its  interests  and  pas- 
sions, all  the  blindness  and  infatuation  engendered  by  it,  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  future  historian  to  realize  or  recall  that  state 
of  the  public  conscience  in  which  its  enormities  were  not  only 
deemed  innocent,  but  here  in  the  United  States,  were  accepted 
as  an  essential,  component  part  of  a  gi*eat  System  of  Democratic 
Liberty  and  Christian  civilization. 

We  still  stand  in  the  midst  of  that  revolution.  Its  great  work, 
the  regeneration  of  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  nation 
and  of  its  public  servants,  has  yet  by  no  means  been  fully 
accomplished.  By  a  great  law  of  the  ethical  Providence,  the 
struggle  must  continue  until  both  are  cleansed  of  the  moral  and. 
political  pollutions  and  lies,  that  slavery  has  engendered  there,, 
and  the  people  and  their  rulers,  accept  with  all  their  hearts  and 
in  their  true  and  broadest  meaning  "  the  self  evident  truths"  of 
the  great  declaration :  "  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
For,  let  us  rest  assured,  that  in  these  truths  are  contained  the 
germs,  the  vital  forces  of  whatever  national  prosperity,  civiliza- 
tion, and  history  is  possible  to  us  as  a  people. 

In  all  manner  of  official  proclamations  and  manifestoes,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  declared  that  the  war  on  our  part  was  waged 
alone  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  and  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  Union.  But  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  letter 
of  the  constitution  unless  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  these  "  self- 
evident  truths."  And  wliat  would  the  Union  be,  without  the 
inherent  principle  of  cohesion,  the  living  imity  founded  in  these 
truths  ? 

Reunion  then,  and  the  preservation  of  the  essential  life  of  the 
constitution,  demand,  not  only  the  release  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion  from  their  bonds  and  the  degradation  thereby  imposed  upon 
them  ;  but  the  deliverance  of  the  master  population  also,  wholly 
and  forever,  from  their  mastership,  and  from  the  fatal  delusions 
and  depravations  that  are  inherent  in  it.  This  is  the  primary 
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necessity  of  any  rational  attempt  to  establish  free  labor  and  a 
better  social  order  in  the  Slave  States,  the  very  first  step  towards 
any  wise,  or  well-founded  reconstruction ;  for  in  no  other  way  can 
the  rebel  States  ever  be  rehabilitated  with  a  truly  loyal,  demo- 
cratic, concurrent  citizenship. 

And  this  brings  me  to  spoak  of  the  means  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commission  are  deemed  necessary  to  give  practical 
efiect  to  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  President's  Proclamation 
of  January,  1863,  "  to  the  end  that  the  colored  population  there- 
by emancipated  may  defend  and  support  themselves."  Their 
recommendations  embrace  three  principal  measures,  which  with 
more  or  less  completeness  have  been  heretofore,  in  their  several 
preliminary  reports  and  are  herewith,  in  their  final  report,  sub*, 
mitted  to  the  War  Department. 

The  object  of  the  first  of  these  measures  is  to  secure  beyond 
any  possible  perad venture  or  doubt,  the  civil  right  of  the  colored 
man  to  personal  freedom,  by  placing  that  right,  in  the  new  order 
of  thing,  on  the  same  broad  basis  as  that  of  the  white  man. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  the  Bills  of 
Bight,  contained  in  nearly  all  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  States, 
-even  in  those  of  the  Slave  States,  this  right  of  Personal  Liberty, 
with  others,  considered  as  personal  endowments  of  the  Creator, 
attributes  of  the  human  nature — are  expressly  reserved  as  above 
all  governmental  interference,  as  too  sacred  to  be  meddled  with 
by  human  legislatures.  And  this  doctrine  is  the  keystone  of 
our  whole  system  of  Free  Democratic  Institutions.  These 
rights  are  as  sacred  in  the  person  of  the  colored  man  as  of  the 
white  man ;  and  upon  every  consideration  of  justice  to  him,  as 
of  safety  to  the  commonweal  and  honor  of  the  nation,  ought  to 
be  as  securely  guarantied,  as  sacredly  guarded. 

Thjs  is  to  be  effected  most  surely  by  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  measure  is  already  bo- 
fore  Congress,  and  although  not  exactly  in  the  form  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission,  yet  it  is  believed  sufficient,  especially 
if  accompanied  with  other  legislation  in  the  same  spirit  and  with 
a  like  intent,  to  accomplish  the  great  object  proposed,  and  every 
true  lover  of  his  country's  permanent  peace,  prosperity,  and  honor, 
cannot  but  await  with  the  greatest  anxiety  its  final  consumma- 
tion. 
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The  second  is  a  measure  of  scarcely  less  importance,  and  con- 
sidering the  exigencies  of  the  approaching  crisis  and  the  present 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  master  class,  even  more  immedi- 
ately urgent  than  the  first. 

Whenever  civil  authority  shall  be  re-established  in  the  rebel 
States,  and  they  shall  be  re-admitted  to  the  Federal  Union,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, necessarily  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  State 
authority.  In  all  these  States  the  colored  people,  even  such  of 
them  as  have  been  always  free,  have  been  uniformly  debarred, 
the  enjoyment  of  all  political  and  many  civil  rights.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  emancipated  population  have  secured  to  them  their 
civil  and  political  rights  by  national  authority,  antecedent  to 
such  re-admission,  they  will  stand  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
defrauded  of  any  practical  freedom,  notwithstanding  "  the  acts  of 
Congress  and  the  President's  Proclamation." 

In  the  language  of  a  witness  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  master-class,  gives  great  weight  to  his  words : 
"  They  had  much  better  be  slaves  with  the  present  feelings  of 
the  Southern  whites  against  them,  than  to  be  left  without  national 
guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  as  freemen." 

It  is  the  producing  class — that  class  whose  whole  life  is  de- 
voted to  toil — that  under  every  form  of  civil  government  is  most 
in  danger  of  being  made  the  victim  of  the  leisure,  capital,  and 
opportunities  of  the  non-producing  class.  Under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  this  class  that  most  needs 
and  deserves  to  be  fenced  about  with  civil  and  political  guar- 
antees. But  the  circumstances  and  position  of  the  emancipated 
population  are  most  unfavorable  and  critical.  Without  their 
own  volition,  without  previous  preparation,  and  as  a  measni-c? 
of  national  self-preservation,  they  have  been  suddenly  precipi- 
tated into  new  and  wholly  untried  relations  with  an  antagonistic, 
far  more  able  and  adroit  class.  To  leave  them  in  this  position, 
defenceless  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  old  masters,  would  in  its 
crudest  meaning  be  to  keep  with  them  "  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope." 

Nay,  not  only  the  national  honor,  but  future  national  peace 
and  well  being  demand  that  the  National  Government  should 
fiecure  to  these  people  now,  while  they  are  still  under  the  sole 
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jurisdiction  and  control  of  that  government,  the  permanent  pos- 
session of  such  civil  and  political  rights  as  will  enable  them  "  to 
defend  and  support  themselves,"  against  the  machinations  and 
schemes  of  any  class  or  power  to  subject  them  again  to  any 
form  of  slavery  or  serfdom. 

To  this  end,  I  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  that  Congress  be  in- 
voked to  fix  and  establish  by  law  antecedent  to,  and  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  reconstruction,  the  civil  rights  of  the  emanci- 
pated population  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for  the 
future  enjoyment  by  all  free  persons  of  color  of  the  fundamen- 
tal right  of  citizenship  in  a  free  government,  the  right  to  the 
elective  franchise,  based  upon  the  acquisition  on  their  part,  of 
such  qualifications  only,  as  are  deemed  essential  in  their  white 
fellow-citizens. 

Another  matter  intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing,  and 
as  I  believe,  profoundly  involving  the  existence  and  future  pros- 
perity of  free  society  in  the  Southern  States,  is  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  the  confiscated  estates,  or  other  forfeited  lands  in  these 
States.  No  such  thing  as  free,  democratic  society  can  exist  in 
any  country  where  all  the  lands  are  owned  by  one  class  of  men 
and  are  cultivated  by  another.  Such  ownership  of  the  lands  of 
a  country  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  most  permanent  and  op- 
pressive aristocracies.  Upon  this  foundation  stood,  for  a  thousand 
years,  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  France.  And,  to-day,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  maintain  their  supremacy  upon  the  basis  of 
the  partition  and  tenure  of  the  soil  of  England,  robbed  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  from  the  original  owners,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  granted  in  large  estates  to  his  captains. 

So  incompatible  has  that  tenure  become  with  modern  civUiza* 
tion  and  the  well-being  of  society  in  that  country,  that  the 
wisest  statesmen  there  are  beginning  to  apprehend  the  most 
fearful  consequences  from  its  continued  existence. 

In  the  sugar  and  cotton  producing  portions  of  the  South, 
almost  all  the  cultivated  soil  has  been  hitherto  held  in  largo 
tracts  by  the  master-class. 

I  need  not  stop  to  argue  the  utter  incompatibility  of  such  ft 
state  of  things  with  the  existence  of  a  free,  independent,  demo- 
xjratic  yeomanry,  or  with  the  development  of  free  democratic  in- 
stitutions.   The  poor  whites  of  the  South  are  a  suflScient  illus- 
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tration  of  its  pernicious  influence  and  effect  upon  a  whole  com- 
munity, of  the  same  race  with  the  landholders. 

If  not  for  the  sake  of  the  emancipated  colored  people,  then  for 
the  sake  of  these  poor  whites,  these  most  pitiable  men  of  our  own 
race,  this  whole  scheme  and  tenure  of  the  mastership  should  be 
overthrown.  The  great  necessity,  as  I  have  before  intimated 
from  another  point  of  view,  which  at  the  present  hour  lies  upon 
the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  is  not  so  much 
a  political  as  a  social  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States.  Any 
well  founded  plan  for  the  former,  to  be  effectual  and  permanent^ 
must  include  the  latter ;  and  for  the  latteV,  the  initiation  of  a 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government,  which  shall 
have  for  its  aim  the  ultimate  division  of  the  great  plantations, 
into  moderate  sized  farms,  to  be  held  and  cultivated  by  the  labor 
of  their  owners,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

I  am  aware  that  an  opinion  has  been  hitherto  generally  en- 
tertained that  sugar  and  cotton  cultivation,  could  only  be  profi- 
tably carried  on  upon  large  estates,  and  by  the  employment  of 
large  gangs  of  laborers,  principally  because  a  large  capital  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  erection  of  the  sugar  mills,  cotton  gins,  and  other 
machinery  connected  with  the  production  of  these  commodities. 
All  the  investigations  of  the  Commission  go  to  show,  that  thia 
opinion  is  but  a  part  of  the  system  of  slavery,  and  has  no  foun- 
dation in  the  necessities  of  the  case.  There  is,  in  reality,  no 
more  reason  why  the  sugar  cane  should  be  raised  and  converted 
into  sugar  by  the  planter  alone,  than  there  is  that  wheat  should 
be  converted  into  flour,  only  by  the  farmer  who  raises  it.  And 
so  with  the  raising,  ginning,  and  baling  of  cotton.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  proper  division  of  labor  in  the  raising  and  manufacture 
of  sugar  and  cotton,  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  a  great  de- 
velopment in  their  production ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  tend  not  only  to  mitigate  the  labor,  but  to  secure  the  in- 
dustrial prosperity  and  independence  of  all  those  employed  in 
that  production,  and  thus  constitute  an  entirely  different  order 
of  social  relation  and  condition  in  these  States.  I  consider  this 
a  matter  next  in  importance  to  the  permanent  security  of  the 
civil  and  political  rights  of  the  emancipated  population,  and  beg 
leave  to  recommend  it  to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  national 
authorities.  -»« 
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And,  finally,  permit  me  once  more  to  call  tlic  attention  of 
Government  to  the  third  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission— the  establishment  of  some  uniform  system  of  super- 
vision and  guardianship  for  the  emancipated  population  in  the- 
interim  of  their  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom.  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  facts  could  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  such  a  system  ;  not  only  for  the  sake^ 
of  the  emancipated,  but  for  the  general  interest  of  the  Govern-^ 
ment  and  country. 

In  the  letter  so  frequently  hereinbefore  mentioned,  General 
Banks  most  forcibly  eays  :  "  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  you  say,, 
that  for  some  time  to  come,  and  until  the  new  order  of  things 
shall  be  better  unci^rstood  by  the  employer  and  the  employed,. 
and  the  free-labor  system  be  more  completely  established,  there 
will  be  a  necessity  for  some  kind  of  Government  supervision  and 
protectorate  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties." 

"  But  this  is  not  specially  incident  to  the  new  system  of  negro 
labor.  It  is  only  by  Governmental  supervision  and  assistance  that 
the  labor  of  any  race  has  been  fostered  and  established.  It  is  of 
course  as  necessary  for  the  blacks  as  for  the  whites,  and  if  yon 
look  at  the  stipulations  which  the  blacks  in  this  department  have 
themselves  suggested,  as  the  condition  of  their  service,  you  will 
find  that  their  ideas  embody  in  substance  and  in  character,  tha 
spirit  of  all  statute  legislation  for  the  protection  of  white  labor." 

"  It  is  no  more  incident  to  the  condition  of  the  blacks  than  of 
any  other  class  of  people,  except  that  they  enter  the  arena  of 
civilization  at  a  later  period  and  the  difiiculties  of  their  position 
are  presented  at  a  glance  and  a  remedy  instantly  demanded." 

AU  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  McKAYE, 

Special  Commissimier, 
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Loyal  Leagues^  Cluhs^  or  individuals  may  obtain  any 
of  OUT  Publications  at  the  cost  ^j>7'Z(?6^,  by  o.])jplication  to  the 
Executive  Committee^  or  by  calling  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society ^ 
No.  863  Broadway^  lohere  all  information  may  le  obtained 
relating  to  the  Society. 
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2luftuf  an  ^tc  T>cntid)cn  in  SCmcrifa, 

von  ^-rnits 

^anlJslcuU  untJ  (iltitburgcr ! 

^ie  ^rdfibentenira^f  ber  S[scretni(^tcn  Staatcn  nabet  m'lt  rafdjen 
Sdu'itten,  unb  i]'t  l)cl;e  ^cit,  baf;  fid}  jebcr  ^Biirijcr  entfd^eibe,  fi'ir  titen  cr  ftim: 
men  it)i(I,  iinb  c^eminen^aft  i'tberlege,  fiiv  ir>en  er  ftimmcn  follte.  G»  i|t  imiriivbig 
imb  feige,  guviidjubicibcn,  imb  bei  einer  fo  iDid)tigen  JBabI,  in  bcr  2Uley  auf  bcm 
Spiele  Uc(}t,  bay  9kd)t  [timmcu  lucgjutrcrt'cn ;  ift  unpatrictifd},  ben  pcli; 
tifc^en  Cal'tvaten  jn  [pielen.  ^ie  ganje  pclitii"d)e  Griftenj  biefey  Janbey,  bc)')"cn 
JBiivgcr  xoix  twxd)  ben  SBillen  unfereo  OJiannevaltery  unb  nicbt  burcb  ben  S^\al{ 
ber  ®eburt  geiDorben  finb,  bern(}t  a\i\  ber  freien  SSabl,  unb  n^er  bay  DJed^t  bat 
gu  [timmen,  bat  and)  bie  ^flidit  jn  ftimmcn.  SBenn  ber  befcnnene  unb  tud}tige 
Siirger  Pcm  2BablpIat3e  it>egb(eibt,  fo  fann  er  [id}er  baraui  recbnen,  ba^  ber  feile 
S3urgcr  unb  ber,  melcber  gar  fein  8timmrcd}t  bcit^  ciut  bemfelben  cr)'d)einen  mcrbcn. 

^ie  grcf^e  3JIcbr3at}I  ber  ^cutfcben,  bic  nad)  3(merifa  fcnimen,  finb  Scmefras 
ten  im  icabren  Sinne  bes  SBcrtey,  unb  ba  fid)  eine  grone  ^^^artci  biefeS  ^anbey 
fcit  i^Jabren  bie  bemcfratifd^e  gcnannt  bcit,  fo  laffen  ficb  i^ielc  2)eut)d}e  trre  fiib-- 
ren.  Ser  .^aufe,  meld^er  ju  Gbicago  ©cneralmajcr  SJIcGlellan  fiir  bie  $rd[ibent= 
fcbaft  eriiannt  bat,  ncnnt  fid}  aucb  /-i^ie  bemcfratifd}e  ^artei."  3Bag  fiir  Seutc 
bilbeten  biefen  bunten  ^aufen?  Grfteuy  beftanb  ein  greyer  2:beil  au!?^  altcn 
k  n  D  lu  n  0  t  b  i  n  g  ^.  6ie  befannten  fid}  cffen  fclcbe.  SBollt  ^br  Seutfdje 
mit  biefen  ^euten  ftimmen,  bcren  ein^igey  '4>rin3ip  ift,  bie  3;bure  biefey  niciten 
Gontinentcy,  nacbbem  ibre  SSdter  ten  Gurcpa  einge3cgen  finb,  Gucb  »or  ber  3]afe 
jujufcbliefscn,  cber,  ba  ^l)v  nun  einmal  \)'m  feib,  Gud}  bcy  33iirgerred}tey  gu  be^ 
rauben?  SBodt  ^l)v  niit  benen  ftimmen,  bie,  njie  ibre  ^vennbe,  bie  ^ebellen, 
Gud}  mit  ^nfaniie  ubert}dufen,  unb  pen  (5ucb  reben,  aly  menn  3br  ber  2(bfd)aum 
ber  Grbe  mdret?  '  S)ie  i^nomnotbing^  arbeiten  im  GJebeimen.  6ie  b^ben 
2cgen  unb  finb  cine  gebeime  (5)efellfd)aft.  ^ft  ba^  bemofratifd}  in  einem  freien 
£anbc  ?    (>reibcit  beftel;t  por  SlKern  auf  Dcffcntlicbteit. 
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Gin  aiiberer  3:I;eil  ber  (El;icacjcer  SSerfammlung  traren  Ceute,  ireldje  bie  foge^ 
nten  Qtaatcn-dlcdjte  iiber  Me§  fe^en,  bie  cffen  (jerau^  [agen,  bajs  ber  Hmes 

..ler  tein  3]ater(anb  I}at,  unb  ber  ein3el=8taat  iiber  bem  Sanbe  [tel;t;  bs^ 
jeber  6taat  ba»  Dkdjt  fjat,  fi(b  Io^3iirei[3eti  unb  ein  eigne^  D^eid)  bilben ;  bo^ 
mir  bcmnad^  fcin  3fted}t  Ijaben,  eincn  fo(d}en  Staat  3u  giuingen,  in  ber  Union  311 
bleiben.  ©ie  [inb  unma^ir,  unb  fie  »pif[cn,  bafj  fie  unmal^r  finb.  SSa;!  IjdtUn 
biefclben  Seute  getJjan,  menn  0()io  cber SJIaffadjufcttc^fid}  p{o'§(ic^  to^geriffen  unb 
jU  einer  OJionarc^ie  ertldrt  [}dtte?  2Ba'3  fagen  in  biefem  2(ugenblide  bie  Dlegens 
^'en  in  D^id^monb  von  ben  OJidnnern  in  31cvb;(Iarclina,  bie  eine  Slu^fdjeibung  i^re» 
Staatey  ijon  ber  fcgenannten  Gcnfoberaticn  miinfc^en  ?  Sie  nennen  fie  D^ebellen. 
SQie  fommt  e»,  ba^  biy  3U  biefem  Sage  Scute  au^  3JliffDuri  unb  i^entudp  im 
Gcngref5  3U  ^lid^monb  filjen  ?  Sinb  il)xc  Staaten  je  abgefaUen  ?  8ie  fi^en  ba, 
njeil  SJtiffouri  unb  ilentudp  Sflaoen  Ijaben  ober  f)atten.  6flat3crei  ift  alfo  fiir 
biefe  ^einbe  ber  Union  ba^  ^^rin3ip  ber  3]ereinigung  bcio  S  a  n  b  e  aber  Stoats 
fouDerdnitdt  ift  md)t  bag  ^4^rin3ip  be§  ^Hcdjk^,  ab3ufat(en.  SBarum  gingen  aUe 
biefe  .^erren  fiir  ©eneral  3a<i[c"r  cil^  ber  alte  --^elb  Siib'-Garclina  bebrofjte, 
mit  ©affcngeiualt  in  ber  Union  gu  !)a[ten  ?  Unb  ift  biefe  £ef)re  ijon  ber  StaatsSs 
fouuerdnitdt  bemofratifd}?  fd}dme  mid}  faft,  Seutfc^en  biefe  f)rage  i^crjus 
legen.  5)ie  5)eniofratie  ift  immer  unb  in  alien  Sdnbern  fi'ir  bie  Ginljeit  be^ 
33aterlanbeg  gemefen, —  fiir  bas  ganse  Sanb,  einer  grc^en  Dkticn  irurbig. 
Side  $umpernidel:9fieid}e,  all'  bie  fleinen  ,,^iaubftaaten/'  mie  man  fie  jet^t  in 
®eutfd)lanb  nennt,  finb  tmmer  ber  S)emcfratie  ein  Qki  unb  ein  ©rduel  gemefen. 

MerbingS  l)at  jeber  Staat  in  SImerita  fcine  Diedne,  unb  mnjs  fie  l}aben;  abev 
fo  I;at  jeber  dn3elne  feine  dkdjte.  ^a,  bie  9Kenfd)enred}te,  bie  in  einem  freien 
£anbe  jeber  STtann  fiir  fic^  bel}dlt,  finb  meit  tt)ic^tiger  unb  madden  eine  gvof3ere 
Summe  au§,  aly  bie  6taaten:9ied)te,  aber  ber  (Sinselne  ift  be^megen  fein  Sduj 
reran.  2Bif5t  "^^^x,  ba^  bay  2i3ort  (Sou\:erdnitdt  auc^  nidjt  ein  einsige^^  DJIal  in 
ber  grofjen  ^^erfaffung  ber  2]ereinigten  Staaten  t^orfcmmtV  S)ag  2Bort  (Sour»e; 
rdnitdt  n?urbe  erft  fpdter  eingefd)muggclt,  2Ber  benn  ift  (Bouijerdn  in  S^merifa, 
n?enn  e§>  nic^t  bie  6taaten  finb?  —  Dtiemanb.  ilein  93ienfcb,  feine  Gcrporation, 
fein  Gongref3,  fein  33eamter,  Dliemanb  ift  fcur>erdn  in  einem  freien  £anbe.  £ie 
9?ereinigten  Staaten  finb  foui^erdn  jebem  anbern  fouterdnen  Staate  gegeniiber. 
2Bir  finb  fouuerdn,  menu  mir  mit  (Snglanb  ober  (^ranfreid()  i?erl)anbeln,  ober  menn 
n?ir  iirieg  fiiljren,  aber  im  Sanbe  felbft  ift  Sliemanb  fouterdn. 

Sie§  ift  feine  neue  Sfjeorie,  ober  iiber^aupt,  eine  3^f)eorie.  6»  ift  eine 
S{)atfad)e.  i?Uy  bor  3irei{)unbert  ^al)ren  bie  beriif)mte  BiU  of  Rights  im 
englifd)en  ^arlamente  bebattirt  n^urbe,  erfldrte  ber  gro^te  ^nxi\t  (^nglanbl,  ba^ 
bay  englifd)e  D^tec^t  ben  2fu;obrud  fouuerdn  nid^t  fenne.  Sliemanb  fei  foui^erdn 
in  (?nglanb.  (Sr  tl;at  e§,  meil  bie  bertriebene  ^bnaftie  fortmdf^renb  con  ber 
fcut^erdnen  i^cnigC^gemalt  fprac^. 

Elber  ift  ey  notljig,  mit  2)eutfcben  iiber  biefe  i^leinftdbterei  3U  reben  ?  BtaatSs 
fcuoerdnitdt  furmaljr !  ^gaben  mir  nid;t  genug  i:cn  biefer  2Baare  im  alten  ^a-- 
terlanbe?  S^enn  ein  ^eutfd^er  cin  9{agcut  »cn  Staaten  miinfd}t,  fo  braud^t  er 
n)af?rlic^  nid)t  nad)  ^(merifa  3U  fommen.  .^at  er  nid}t  fcuberdne  6taaten  unb 
Btadtk'm  genug  3U  ^aufe  ? 

ffiay  finb  bie  I}o^ften  ^been,  bie  ben  Scutfdjen  in  ^eutfd^jlanb  beleben?  Gy 
ift  Ginljeit  2)eut[d}lanb!S  unb  ^iirgerfrei^eit;  unb  ^ier  fell  er  eine  Stimme  fiir 
Seute  geben,  n?elc^e  bie  3ei^Uiidelung  bey  2anbe§  unb  Sflaoerei  beforbern  ? 

S)eutfc^e  2lrbeiter  I  SCarum  l;abt  ^i)X  Qnxe  ^eimatl),  Gure  ^^amilien,  (!ure 
^ugenbfreunbe  tjerlaffen,  um  nac^  bem  fernen  Slmerifa  gu  njanbern?  —  2BeiI 
^^r  gef)ort  fjattet,  ba^  bie  SSereinigten  8taaten  ein  Sanb  feien,  in  bem  ^\)t  unb 
dure  ^inber  atle  9ie(t)te  einei3  freien  $8iirger^  befi^en  wiirbet,  too  ©efc^icf  un^ 
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Jlei^  iljnren  Sofjn  finbet,  unb  m  Guern  i^inbera  feiu  $rimlegium  eine»  anbern 
im  S^ege  ftet)t,  ba»  {)Dd^fte  3iel  errei^en.  3Iun  benn,  luollt  ^\)x,  ba^  bie  Union 
nid)t  ein.Sanb  bcr  fc^md{)(i(^ften  Unterbriidung  fiir  ben  SIrbeiter  merbe,  ijiet 
[d^limmer  al§  bie  bebrudten  Sdnber  (furDpa';^,  fo  \6:)ik^t  (§u(f)  nidjt  ber  unfjeit^ 
boClen  Cartel  an,  melc^e  ben  2anbeigentl)iimern  be^  6iiben§  bie  §errfd}aft  iiber 
bie  Union  in  bie  $dnbe  geben  miU. 

m^t  auc^,  ma§  bie[e  etoen^)altcr^2trifto!ratie  win?— ^^r  gfaubt  tiief* 
leici)t,  fie  fdmpfe  nur  fiir  ben  S3efi§  ibrer  ©flatien?  2)ie  ^f(at)enba(ter  be3 
6iibeng  fdmpfen  fiir  bag  alte  $rit)i(egium  ber  Sanbbefi^cr,  ben  Slrbeiter,  fei  er 
luei^  ober  \i)\oax^,  gum  2Berf3cuge  feiner  SJladjt,  feineg  ©cnuffeg  unb  feiner 
Slrrogang  gu  ma(f)en.  ^cr  Slrbeiter  foil  bie  ganje  2aft  be»  Staak^  tragen,  aber 
feine  S^ied^te  in  bemfclben  Ijaben.  Gr  fell  geljord^en,  ber  3'^ei(^)e  aHein  foil  (jerr^ 
fd^en.    .^ort,  m§  bie  ^ii^rcr  ber  Scceffion  fagen : 

,,^ein  Staat  fann  beftel;cn,  in  bem  bie  2(rbcitcr!taffe  politifd^e  dicdjte  l)at. 

5)ie  33efi^er  be§  53oben»  unb  bel  6apital»  miiffen  atlein  regicren  unb  bie 

^erren  ber  2Irbeit5frdfte  fein*/' 
unb  —  prd^t  e»  Qud)  ein: 

(Capital  f)at  ein  intt)oI;nenbey  3Rcd}t,  Hrbeit  (bai  ^leifst  ben  Sfrbeiter) 

aU  Gigentl;um  gu  bcfiljen." 

2Bollt  §l)r,  baj5  cine  fcld}e  ,^errf(^aft  iiber  Qui)  errid)tet  merbc,  fo  ftimmt  fiir 
2Jlc6lellan.  ©cUt  3^r  glcid)bcrcd}tigte  33urgcr  einc5  freicn  Sanbei^  bleibcn,  fo 
ftimmt  fiir  Sincoln,  ber  irar,  maio  ^{]\:  feib,  ein  ebrlic^er  5lrbeiter. 

Gin  anberer  Sfjeil  ber  Gcn\jenticn  gu  Cl^icago  bcftanb  au5  benen,  bie  ju  gfau* 
ben  fc^einen,  bafj  2(llc5  abgcmad}t  ift,  n^enn  man  nur  auy  uollem  .^alfe  fdjreit: 
,,6cnftitution !  Gcnftituticn!" 

2Dir  lennen  bie  Gcnftituticn  fo  gut  wie  jcne  tgerren,  unb  a6:)tcn  fie  l)cl)cx  me 
una  fdjeint;  benn  e§>  ift  Yool)i  gu  bcmcrfen,  bafe  bie  fogenannte  bemofratifc^e^ar^ 
tei  in  ben  Icl^ten  ^aljrcn  immcr  bie  Gonftituticn  bei  Seite  gcfe^t  Ijat,  menn  e^ 
ibr  3}crtl)cil  ju  bringen  fc^ien.  22ar  bic  DMification  etma  conftitutioncUV 
2Bar  ey  conftitutionell,  nicnn  ^ougla»  furs  »or  ber  leljiten  ^rdfibentenmal)!  bem 
Siinbcn  t^erfprad),  fiir  ein  ©cfe^i  ju  ftimmen,  na^  meldjem  jebe  2)iecuffion  ber 
Sflatjerci  mit  fd}n}ercr  Strafe  belcgt  merbcn  foUte?  2Bar  ey  conftitutionell, 
bafe  Snjan^ig  ^aljxe  lang  unb  ijielleid)t  mel)r,  bie  S3rieffdde  im  Siiben  aufge^ 
riffen  n3urben,um  ju  fe^cn,  cb  nid)t  Slboliticnofad^cn  barin  feien?  SBar  e§  ccns 
ftitutionell,  bafj  man  bae^  dlM  ber  ^^etiticn  tjermeigerte?  ^ft  Seceffion  con- 
ftitutionell?  i^ft  c§  bcr  (^onftitution  gemdf],  ba|  bie  (Sf)icago  Seute  bel}aupten, 
ber  ^rdfibent  l^abe  baa  9?ed)t  unb  bie  $flid;t,  cinen  Staat  gu  entlaffen,  menn 
biefer  e§  forbcrt?  ^ft  ey  ccnftituticncll,  ?ju  bef)aupten,  ba^  Seceffion  jiu  ben 
,,referi?irten  9ied)tcn  ber  €taaten"  gel}ore?  3ft  es^  conftitutionell,  ju  protlami^ 
ren,  ba^  unfcr  ganged  6taatengebdube  nur  fiir  einc  .61-affe  non  SJlenfc^ien  beftelje, 
—  eine  (Piaffe,  bie  burd)  bie  .f)autfarbe  beftimmt  ift?  2:ie  alten  .^eiben  })atten 
eine  ^ofjere  Slnfid^t  Dom  Staate  unb  ben  ^flid^ten  ber  3ftegierung.  3ft  ccn^ 
ftitutionell,  nnfcre  gan^c  Dfiegierung  aly  cine  blc^e  Gonfoberation  ober  Seaguc 
gu  fd^ilbern  —  bie  armfeligfte  aller  Dicgierungen? 

2Bir  l^alten  bie  Gcnftitution  in  l;ol)en  Qljxen,  obex  fie  ift  fein  ©ott.  ^ay 
Sanb,  bie  Dktion,  bie  tyreiljeit,  bie  mir  lieben  —  bie  fte^en  alle  n?eit  iiber 
ber  Gonftituticn,  unb  m§  nie  tjergeffen  merben  mu^,  bie  3Rebellion  beg  Siibeng 
f^at  einen  3uftanb  l}er»orgebracl)t,  fiir  tucldjen  bie  Gonftitution  nie  beredjnet  mar 
unb  ni(^t  bcredmet  merben  fonnte.  Scllen  mir  benn  bie  ^dnbe  in  ben  6d}ocfe 
legen,  mie  ^rdfibcnt  33ucf)anan  ey  tbat  unb  erfldren :  fann  nid)tio  ttjun,  ba5 
Sanb  ju  rettcn,  benn  bie  Gcnftitution  gibt  nid)t  an,  irie  icf)  e§  tbun  foil?  —  6o 
lautete  bcr  Serid)t  feinel  ©enera^Slnmaltia  ber  S5er.  6taaten.    ©ott  be^iite! 
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SBii*  fmb  eine  5Kation,  mir  trotten  Gin  SSolf  [cin  unb  ba^  Sanb  tnu^  erklten 
tuerben;  ekn  irie  bay  Seben  einey  tonten  gerettet  iDerben  mnfj,  ch  ta§>  9^es 
ccptbiid}  geiiau  )?af5t  cbcr  nidit.  ^ie  Gcnftitution  Ijat  7nd)t  bay  33cl!  er[d)af[en, 
bay  3?olt  l)at  bie  Gotiftituticii  gcniad}t.  Slber  i[t  bcnn  bie  (Scnftitution  t)erle^t 
tucrbeu?  2)ie  gcnauc  S3cantir)Ln-tung,  tneine  Sanbioleute,  iriivbe  eine  lange 
cuffion  evfcrbern,  bie  I;icr  nidit  Statt  finben  fann.  (3c\c\}t  aber,  ba^  eiiiige 
^ingc  iun-ge[allen  fcien,  bie  iiid}t  genau  nad}  ben  be[tel)enben  ©efetien  gered^tfer^ 
tigt  iverben  fonnen,  fo  nel)mt  l^ier  ben  Slu^fprud}  eines  2Jlannc5,  ber  bveift  ge: 
nug  i[t,  3n  fagen,  ba^  er  bie  ©e[d}id)te  ber  33ergangenl}eit  nnb  ber  ©egenlrart 
lt>cl}l  eben  [o  gut  fennt,  tnie  irgenb  ein  Gl;icago  ^err.  ^dj  [age  e§>  ml)i  iiber; 
bad}t,  bajj  nie  ein  33urgerfrieg  [tattgefunben  l)at,  ja  nie  aud^  nuv  ein  gemof)nnc^er 
ilrieg,  in  iDeld}em  bie  Diegierung  ben  tau[enb)ten  3:l}eil  tion  ^reil^eit  erlaubt 
l)at,  ben  bie  ^einbe  ber  Oiegierung  unb  ^^i^eunbe  be^  geinbes  bet  im§>  gcniejien, 
unb  ben  w'lv  genie[5en  miirben,  irenn  unfere  Opponenten  bie  Bi^gel  ber  ^legie^ 
rung  in  ber  ^anb  flatten. 

6y  i.[t  bie  fcgenannte  bemofratifd^e  ^artei,  bie  biefen  33urgerfrieg  I^ervorges 
hxad)t  J)at,  unb  nun  fagt  [ie,  fie  allein  fonnc  il;n  beenbigen.  JBarum?  SBol^nt 
eine  nU}[terii3fe  @en?alt  cber  tontnifj  in  cinem  33ianne,  fcbalb  er  fid)  ,,^cnio: 
!rat"  in  2{merifa  nennt?  (bie  mollen  g-rieben  fd^liefjcn,  ben^lebellen  alle^^  auf: 
geben;  fie  mcllen  bie  ^ebellen  ,,li>dnner  aly  je  fcei  ber  <^anb  neJjnien/'  unb  il): 
nen  ,,ane  ntoglidje  erI}Dl;te  ©arantieen  geben"  —  hir^  ge)agt,  [ie  gel;cren  gu 
jenen  Seuten  im  3Rorben,  bie  unglud'Iid;ermeife  immer  bie  Safaien  bey  Subeuy 
gcfpielt  Ijahen  —  bie  glauben,  baf,  ey  eine  Gbre  ift,  bie  33eiel;[e  einey  arrcgans 
ten  (Sc(ai:enbe[it^ery  gu  erfiillen.    ^[t  bay  bcnirfratiid)? 

^yreunbe,  lafst  un^?  [iir  Sincoln  ftimmen.  DJIand^e  t3on  Guc^  glauben  D^}ne 
Sraeifel,  bafj  er  einigey  getJ)an  l)at,  may  ^Ijt  niifsbinigt ;  ba[5  er  jumeilen  nid)t 
raid}  genug  gel^anbelt  ^at;  aber  bie  ein[ad}e  g-rage  Xidv  bent  SSclfe  i[t, 
fod  Sinccin  cber  SJicSlellan  un[er  ^rdfibent  fein?  i^br  niiifst  jmifd^en  biefen 
S5eiben  rvaljkn.  i!ein  anberer  fann  erirdlilt  lucrben;  unb  ipeldier  ^eutfc^e 
foil  ba  smeifelbaft  fein,  cber  iceld^er  ^eutid?e  fennte  ba  gleid^gi'dtig 
beg  Stimmeng  entl^alten.  ^encr  ift  national,  biefer  ift  ey  nid)t.  ^ener  ift 
fiir  ^yreilieit  unb  jiir  bie  2lb[d)affung  be^  (Sd}anbf(cdeny  biefey  ^al;r!)un= 
bertg,  —  er  ift  gegen  bie  Sflauerei,  bie  bie[e:5  Unl)eil  bey  33iirgerh-icgy  l;evycr: 
gebrad)t  fjat;  liefer  ift  fiir  Sflai^erei;  ^cucr  ift  cficn  unb  aurviditig;  ift  ey  Sie- 
fer?  ^cner  ift  fiir  aik  S3urger  biefey  grofscn  Sanbcy,  cb  fie  l;ier  gebcren  finb 
i}bernid)t;  liefer  ift  grof3cntf;cil!3  burd)  yinomnotI;ing^3  ernannt.  ^semx  ift  ein 
lt)al;rer  ::remofrat,  cin  Tlann  beso  S>elEecs  S^iefer  ift  feiner,  n^enigftcnc^  ift  ber 
.^aufe,  ber  il)n  ernannt  I;at,  alley  el;cr,  aU  benictratifd}  gefmnt.  ^cner  hat  in 
uner.^crten  Sd^mierigfeitcn  bag  <Sd}ifi  mcnig[teng  fo  gelenft,  ba^  mir  bem  4)afen 
nabe  finb;  liefer,  an  ber  Spil^e  eineg  ber  grof3ten  ^)cere  biefey  3^it^iltcry,  t^at 
nid}tio  cdg  gaubern,  aly  er,  mie'ber  '}ycu\^  \ci^t  ^ugcftebt,  bcm  ilriege  ^t^tte  ein 
Gnbe  niadien  fenncn. 

Gg  Idfjt  fid}  ferftel}cn,  irarum  einigc  febr  reid)e  unb  cinige  fel}r  arme^eut[(ie, 
bie  Slnftclluugen  miinidjcn,  fid}  fiir  ©eneral2)icGlellan  bcmiiben;  aber  »cn  jebem, 
nid}ty  ber  2lrt  cr.uartet  unb  aufrid}tig  fiir  bie  61}re,  Ginl}eit  unb  5reil}eit  bei 
crlanbcg  ftimmen  mill,  unb  ber  fid}  ni*t  burd}  ben  Dtamen  ^eniolrat  tdu: 
Td)cn  IdfU,  muf5  man  ermartcn,  ba|3  er  fiir  Lincoln  ftimmen  mcrbc,  menu  er  ru: 
I}ig  m  grcfje  £age  ber  Singe  unb  bie  Cibavaftcre  ber  beiben  3}idnner  iiberlcgt. 


®£brucft  bci  Ji?.  Cubic  iQ,  39  Ccntrc-Stv.,  5L-g. 
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Psalm  98, 1. — O,  sing  imto  the  Lord  a  new  song,  for  He  hath  done  marvel- 
ous things  ;  His  riglit  hand  and  His  holy  arm  hath  gotten  him  the  victory. 

*  Isaiah  32, 17. — And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace ;  and  the 
effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  forever. 

THE  VICTORIES  OF  SHERMAN  AND  FARRAGUT. 

We  have  assembled  to-night,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  render  thanks  unto  Almighty 
God  for  the  signal  triumph  of  our  arms  upon  the  land  and  upoa 
the  sea.  The  annals  of  war  contain  few  records  so  illustrious 
as  the  campaign  of  our  Western  army,  terminating  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Atlanta,  and  the  acliievements  of  our  navy  in  the  hai*- 
bor  of  Mobile.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  our  army  .has 
fought  its  way  into  a  hostile  territory,  against  hills  terraced 
with  intrenchments  and  planted  with  cannon  ;  through  rocky 
defiles  bristling  with  bayonets ;  over  morasses  tangled  with 
thickets,  and  traversed  by  treaclieroas  streams ;  around  moun- 
tains fortified  from  base  to  summit,  and '  across  rivers  whose 
bridges  were  destroj^ed,  and  whose  fords  were  contested  by 
cavalry  and  by  batteries  ;• — a  march  which  for  three  months  has 
been  one  continuous  fight  with  a  wily  and  desperate  foe  ;  as- 
saults in  front  to  dislodge  him  from  his  fastnesses,  skirmishing 
upon  the  flan||and  in  the  rear,  to  keep  open  communications, 
and  to  guard  against  surprise ;  ihe  victory  of  to-day  preparing 
a  new  battle  for  the  morrow — from  Missionary  Ridge  to  Ring- 
gold, from  Ringgold  to  Tunnel  Hill  and  Buzzard's  Roost,  from 
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Kocky  Face  to  Dalton,  from  Dal  ton  to  Resaca,  from  Eesacato 
Dallas  and  the  Altoona  Pass  ;  then  to  Lost  Mountain,  the  Ken- 
esaw  and  Marietta;  from  Marietta  to  the  Chattahooche,  and 
thus  on  through  all  the  weary  and  bloody,  yet  triumphant  way, 
until  Atlanta,  the  westward  focus  of  the  rebel  Confederacy, 
with  its  network  of  railroads,  its  founderies  and  arsenals  of  war, 
its  magazines  of  food  and  ammunition,  lay  captive  at  Sher- 
man's feet. 

A  march  so  full  of  conflict  and  of  peril,  in  wdiich  so  many 
natural  obstacles  and  military  obstructions  have  been  ov^er- 
come  by  bravery,  by  strategy,  and  by  perseverance,  recalls  the 
sixth  campaign  oif  Cjssar — to  subdue  the  revolt  of  the  Belgian 
tribes,  and  to  chastise  the  invading  liordes  of  Germany.  That 
memorable  campaign  was  fought  in  a  country  which  was  "no 
other  than  one  great  ambuscade  ;"  and  Cesar's  troops  were  ex- 
posed to  be  cutoff  in  detail,  whenever  they  were  separated 
from  the  main  body.  The  enera}-,  when  repulsed,  would  re- 
treat into  the  forests,  and  obstruct  the  march  of  the  Eomans 
by  felling  trees,  and  multiplying  the  obstacles  which  nature 
had  created,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  bring  them  to 
a  pitched  battle.  "  They  could  not  be  reached  in  any  vital 
part,"  and  it  was  only  by  a  kind  of  political  flanking,  dividing 
the  rebel  allies  through  the  jealousies  of.  the  barbarian  tribes 
toward  each  other,  that  C^sar  was  enabled  to  make  head 
against  a  foe  so  favored  by  all  the  forces  of  nature. 

Yet  Cjesar  had  before  him  an  enemy  who,  though  superior 
in  numbers  and  in  sheer  brute  force,  was  far  inferior  to. his  vet- 
-eran  legions  in  military  discipline,  and  in  the  arms  and  mater- 
ials of  war — an  enemy  altogether  ignorant  of  strategy,  and  not 
even  knowing  how  to  fortify  a  camp  with  ditch  and  rampart ; 
while  our  General,  likewise  marching  through  "  one  great  am- 
buscade," has  had  to  contend  with  a  foe  who  possessed  all  the 
resources  of  war  known  to  himself,  who  had  weapons  and  ma- 
terials of  the  same  manufacture  and  the  same  destructive  pow- 
er, who  had  been  educated  in  the  same  militarj^  school,  who 
could  conduct  his  strategy  with  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  advantage  of  defensive  engineering  at 
every  step. 

When  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  resources  of  the  foe 
are  considered,  and  the  difficulties  in  subsistinor  an  invadino^ 
army  at  an  ever  increasing  distance  from  its  base  of  supplies, 
and  with  desperate  roving  bands  hovering  upon  its  long,  nar- 
row line  of  communication,  histor\^  will  assign  to  the  campaign 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  a  place  among  th^-reat  achieve- 
ments of  military  science  and  genius.  Its  crowning  victory 
puts  to  shame  those  who  have  murmured  at  the  slowness  of 
the  advance ;  shame  that  they  should  know  so  little  of  the 
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physical  geography  of  their  own  country;  shame  that  they 
Bhould  have  so  little  sympathy  with  the  brave  men  who  were 
conquering,  not  armies  alone,  but  rivers  and  forests,  marshes 
and  mountains,  and  were  winning  for  the  arms  of  the  Union  a 
record  as  proud  as  Roman  legions  ever  bore.  Well  does  the 
head  of  the  nation  give  the  nation's  thanks  to  the  Western 
Army  for  such  "glorious  achievements."  Well  does  he  sum- 
mon us  to  give  thanks  to  God  who  hath  done  for  us  such  "  mar- 
velous things." 

Of  the  achievements  of  the  fleet  at  Mobile,  it  were  impossi- 
ble to  speak  in  terms  of  exaggeration.  Sailing  right  into  the 
concentrated  fire  of  forts  and  of  rams,  battling  with  w^alls  of 
Btone  upon  this  side,  and  upon  that  with  walls  of  iron,  butting 
wooden  prows  against  iron  plates,  and  pouring  shot  and  shell 
into  the  huge  floating  battery  that  thought  to  run  them  down, 
crowding  on  into  the  deadly  grapple  through  a  channel  sown 
with  torpedoes  and  raked  by  artillery  from  ship  and  shore — 
crowding  on  and  on,  till  the  iron-hearted  Admiral,  lashed  to 
the  rigging,  signals  to  the  fleet  that  the  day  is  won.  Before 
the  glory  of  that  achievement  the  victories  of  the  Nile  and  of 
Trafalgar,  with  Nelson's  fame,  must  readjust  their  claims  to 
naval  pre-eminence  ;  while  all  faction  at  home  and  all  prejudice 
abroad  should  yield  to  Farragut  an  unconditional  surrender." 
Well  does  the  President  express  the  feeling  of  the  nation  in 
thanks  to  the  gallant  navy  and  the  co-operating  troops ;  well 
does  he  call  upon  us  as  a  Christian  people  to  make  devout 
acknowledgment  of  "  the  signal  success  that  Divine  Providence 
has  vouchsafed  to  the  operations  of  the  United  States  fleet  and 
army  in  the  harbor  of  Mobile." 


WHY  CHRISTIANS  REJOICE  IN  VICTORY. 

And  yet  the  question  comes  up,  "  Why  should  wo,  a  Chris- 
tian people,  rejoice  in  the  bloody  triumphs  of  war  ?"  hy 
set  apart  these  sacred  hours,  in  the  house  of  God,  to  give 
thanks  for  victories  ?  These  victories  have  been  achieved  at  a 
fearful  cost  of  sufi'ering  and  life.  Thousands  have  fallen  in  the 
long  campaign  whose  final  success  we  celebrate.  Other  thou- 
sands have  been  maimed  or  permanentl}^  enfeebled  by  disease, 
while  in  thousands  of  homes  there  is  mourning  and  wo,  because 
the  young,  the  manly,  the  brave  who  went  forth  to  the  fight 
with  stout  hearts  and  high  hopes,  will  return  no  more,  or  have 
been  brought  back  to  sleep  in  a  soldier's  grave.  Why  then,  I 
ask  again,  do  we,  a  Christian  people,  rejoice  in  these  victories 
of  war,  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  success  as  a  signal  mercy  ? 

It  is  not  for  mere  military  success  that  we  rejoice  and  give 


thanks.  A  triumph  of  material  force  alone  could  not  awaken 
tliese  congratulations  that  for  a  week  past  have  brightened  the 
whole  face  of  society.  A  military  or  a  naval  combat,  arranged 
to  test  the  superiority  of  either  party,  we  would  turn  from  with 
horror,  as  from  the  gladiatorial  show  of  the  Roman  arena,  or 
the  bull-fight  of  the  Spanish  theatre. 

Our  rejoicing  is  not  simply  the  gratification  of  national  pride 
in  the  victory  of  our  arms.  There  miglit  be  victories  that 
would  bring  us  shame.  The  wanton  invasion  of  a  weak  neigh- 
bor, the  seizure  of  his  ports  and  towns,  the  desolation  of  his 
territory,  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  or  such  wars  of 
aggression  and  conquest  as  Britain  has  sometimes  waged  in 
India  and  China,  might  call  for  humiliation  in  proportion  to 
their  success.  The  unprovoked  destruction  of  the  port  of  Ka- 
gosima  by  a  British  man-of-war,  elicited  strong  condemnation 
from  the'  pulpit,  the  press  and  the  Parliament  of  England. 
There  was  no  glory  in  that  victory. 

Christianity  has  taught  us  that  to  warrant  national  rejoicing 
in  time  of  war,  not  only  must  the  national  arms  be  successful, 
but  the  cause  must  be  just.  As  a  Christian  people,  we  cannot 
delight  in  war  for  its  own  sake  ;  we  cannot  exult  in  victory 
simply  as  the  evidence  of  superior  strength  or  the  occasion  of 
military  glory.  Yet,  though  we  are  a  Christian  people,  and 
even  hecaicse  we  are  such,  we  may  rejoice  in  military  successes 
that  vindicate  a  righteous  cause. 


THE  BIBLE  DOCTRINE  CONCERNING  WAR. 

When  a  nation  is  challenged  by  the  assaults  of  evil  men  to 
draw  the  sword  in  defence  of  justice,  it  may  rightfully  appeal 
to  God  to  grant  it  victory  upon  the  field,  and  may  appropri- 
ately refer  its  victories  to  His  favoring  Providence. 

(1.)  The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  arbitrament  of  war  is 
a  method  of  referring  to  Almighty  God  the  righteousness  of  a 
cause  against  the  machinations  of  bloody  and  deceitful  men. 
When  David,  the  anointed  of  God,  was  set  upon  by  conspira- 
tors, he  prayed:  "Arise,  O  Lord,  in  thine  anger;  lift  up  thy- 
self because  of  the  rage  of  mine  enemies  ;  and  awake  for  me, 
Thou  who  hast  ordained  judgment."  When  David  took  up 
the  challenge  of  Goliath,  whose  army  threatened  to  annihilate 
Israel,  he  said  to  the  Philistine  :  "  Thou  comest  to  me  with  a 
sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield  ;  but  I  come  to 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies 
of  Israel,  w^hom  thou  hast  defied  ;  for  the  battle  is  the  Lord's, 
and  He  will  give  you  into  our  hands." — (1  Sam.  xvii.  45,  47.) 

The  children  of  Israel  were  instructed  by  the  Lord  to  make 
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theii'  warfare  a  service  of  religion,  and  to  go  to  war  only  upon 
rightful  occasion.  The  priests  were  to  sound  the  alarm  with 
the  sacred  trumpets  of  silver.  "  If  you  go  to  war  against  the 
enemy  that  oppresseth  you,  then  ye  shall  blow  an  alarm  with 
the  trumpets,  and  ye  shall  be  remembered  before  the  Lord, 
and  ye  shall  be  saved  from  your  enemies.'' — (Numbers  x.  9.) 

When  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  invoked  the 
favor  of  God  in  all  national  contingencies,  he  prayed  :  "  If  thy 
people  go  out  to  battle  against  their  enemy,  whithersoever  thou 
chalt  send  them,  and  shall  pray  unto  the  Lord  toward  the  city 
wiiich  thou  hast  chosen,  and  toward  the  house  that  I  have 
built  for  thy  name,  then  hear  thou  in  Heaven  their  prayer  and 
their  supplication,  and  7naintain  their  cause^''  or,  as  it  reads  in 
the  margin,  maintain  their  rigld^  vindicate  the  rightness  of 
their  cause,  by  granting  them  victory. — (1  Kings  viii.  44.) 

It  was  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of^ideon  "  that  pre- 
vailed over  the  Midianites,  when  they  were  gathered  against 
Israel  like  the  grasshoppers  for  multitude.  "  The  Lord  led 
forth  the  armies  of  Israel."  So  strong  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures  on  the  point  that  a  just  war  is  a  necessary  and  a 
lawful  appeal  to  God  to  maintam  the  cause  of  right,  that  a 
curse  is  invoked  upon  those  who  stand  aloof  from  such  a  con- 
flict, and  "  come  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 
(Judges  V.  23.)  When  Amalek  came  up  to  destroy  Israel, 
Moses  took  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
stretched  forth  over  the  people  the  rod  of  God — the  symbol  of 
Jehovah's  presence,  the  invocation  of  his  power.  While  that 
rod  was  uplifted,  Israel  pj'ev^ailed  ;  and  when  the  victory  was 
sure,  Moses  built  an  altar  and  called  it  Jehovah-nissi— ^'  the 
Lord  my  hannerP 

(2.)  The  Scriptures  abound  in  examples  of  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  success  in  war.  Deborah  sang,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord 
for  the  avenging  of  Israel.  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O 
Lord." — (Judges  v.)  The  Psalmist  sings :  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  my  strength,  which  teacheth  my  hands  to  war,  and  my 
fingers  to  fight." — Psalms  cxli v.  1.) 

"  O,  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song ;  for  he  hath  done  mar- 
velous things  :  His  right  hand  and  His  holy  arm  hath  gotten 
Ilim  the  victory."  ^' The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life  ;  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid.  Though  a  host  should  encamp  against 
me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear ;  though  war  should  rise  against 
me,  in  this  will  I  be  confident.  Now  shall  mine  hand  be  lifted 
up  above  mine  enemies  round  about  me.  Therefore  will  I 
otfer  in  His  tabernacle  sacrifices  of  joy,  I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will 
sing  praises  unto  the  Lord."  * 

A  special  victory  is  thus  celebrated  by  name  : 

"  Thou  hast  broken  Bahab  in  pieces  as  one  that  is  slain ; 
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thou  hast  scattered  thine  enemies  with  thy  strong  arm.  In 
thy  name  will  we  rejoice  all  the  day.  For  the  Lord  is  our  de- 
fence, and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  our  King." 

"  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  is  exalted, 
The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  doeth  valiantly." 

A  national  hymn  of  the  Hebrews  commemorated  their  vic- 
tories upon  all  great  religious  occasions  : 

"  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
For  his  mercy  endureth  forever, 
Who  overthrew  Pliaraoh  and  his  host 

in  the  Red  Sea ; 
For  his  mercy  endureth  forever. 
To  him  who  smote  great  kings, 
For  his  mercy  endureth  forever ; 
And  slew  famous  kings, 
B|r  his  mercy  endureth  forever, 
afton,  King  of  the  Amorites, 
For  his  mercy  endureth  forever ; 
And  Og,  King  of  Bashan, 
For  his  mercy  endureth  forever." 

The  eighteenth  Psalm  is  a  religious  war  song. 

"  The  Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  be  my  rock ;  and  ''^t  the  God  of  my  salva- 
^  tion  be  exalted.    It  is  God  that  avengeth  me,  and  subdueth  the  people  under. 
'  me  ;  therefore,  will  I  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  heathen,  and 
sing  praises  unto  thy  name."    (See  Psalms  xxvii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxxxvi.,  xviii.) 

(3.)  The  Scriptures  teach  us  also,  that  war  and  its  issues  are 
in  the  hands  of  God.  Sometimes  He  sends  war  as  a  judgment 
upon  a  guilty  land  ;  sometimes  He  calls  for  the  sword  to  scourge 
the  oppressor  and  the  wrong  doer.  In  the  famous  battle  of 
Barak  against  Sisera,  when  the  Israelites  struggled  for  their 
very  life  as  a  nation,  the  "  stars  in  thejr  courses  fought  against 
Sisera,"  and  "  the  Lord  discomfited  him  and  all  liis  chariots, 
and  all  his  host  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  before  Barak." 
"Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses,  but  we  will  re- 
member the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God."  Moses,  David,  Hez- 
ekiah,  and  other  leaders  of  Israel  were  wont  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord,  by  prayer  and  through  his  prophets,  whether  they  should 
go  up  against  an  enemy ;  since  they  regarded  the  issue  of  war 
as  bej'Ond  all  human  foresight,  and  lodged  in  the  secret  pur- 
pose of  the  Almighty.  And  because  the  issue  belongs  to  God, 
it  is  a  sin  not  to  recognize  His  hand  in  our  victories,  but  to 
ascribe  them  to  our  own  power,  or  to  the  skill  and  the  strength 
of  our  leaders.  ''There  is  no  King  saved  by  the  multitude  of 
an  host.  A  mighty  man  is  not.  delivered  by  mucli  strength." 
"  Our  sotil  waiteth  for  the  Lord  •  he  is  our  help  and  our 
shield." 
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THE  JUSTNESS  OF  OUR  CAUSE. 

We  are  npon  Biblical  ground,  therefore,  when  we  invoke  God 
in  doing  battle  for  a  just  cause,  and  we  are  following  Biblical 
precedent  when  we  ascribe  to  him  the  victory.  And,  surely, 
we  can  appeal  to  God  with  pure  hearts  for  the  jnstness  of  our 
cause  as  a  nation.  Whatever  our  sins  as  individuals  and  as  a 
people — sins  that  deserve  that  our  liberties  sliould  be  threatened 
if  not  taken  away — yet  the  cause  for  which  we  fight  is  a  just 
cause. 

(1.)  We  draw  the  sword  in  defence  of  a  Government  that 
was  ordained  "  to  establish  justice,  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
postei  ity."  Concerning  such  a  Government,  thus  defined  in 
its  own  Constitution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  ordained 
of  God,  not  only  as  to  the  fact  of  its  existence,  but  as  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  it  as  a  Government.  Its  spirit  is  freedom, 
based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  its  subjects  ;  its 
object,  to  establish  justice,"  and  "  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
all."  JSTo  Government,  in  its  theory,  could  approach  more 
nearly  the  apostolic  ideal  of  government  as  "the  minister  of 
God  for  good,  and  a  terror  to  evil-doers."  And  in  view  of  the 
Scriptural  requirement  of  respect  to  Government  as  Govern- 
ment^ as  a  permanent  ordinance  of  God,  it  has  been  fitly  said, 
that  "  the  great  duty  of  submission  to  civil  authority  should  be 
made  a  part  of  our  elementary  morality ^ 


THE  GDILT  OF  THE  EEBELLION. 

That  elementary  morality,  the  first  principles  of  riglit,  the 
foundations  of  order,  of  justice,  of  society  were  assailed  by  a 
rebellion  against  such  a  Government — a  rebellion  wanton,  reck- 
less, long-plotted,  seeking  pretexts  in  vain,  and  at  last  creating 
pretexts  for  its  own  desperate  use;  a  rebellion  that  aimed  at 
the  overthrow  of  this  Government,  and  that  would  set  up  in 
its  stead  the  sovereignty  of  separate  States,  each  claiming  the 
right  to  make  the  laboring  man  a  slave,  and  to  practice  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  upon  the  mass  of  its  working  population,  with- 
out interference  of  law  and  without  protest  from  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  mankind.  Eather  would  the  rebels  destroy  all  lib- 
erty than  suffer  the  liberty  of  denying  their  right  to  make  men 
slaves.  Eather  than  that  you  and  I  should  be  free  to  say,  that 
to  seize  the  wife  of  another  and  defile  her  before  his  eyes  and 
then  lash  and  torture  him  for  complaining,  is  a  crime  against 
man  and  God,  the  wretches  who  commit  such  crimes  would 
blot  out  from  the  land  all  freedom  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
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the  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  thought  itself.  The  war  which 
thej  are  waging  npon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
au  unholy  war,  a  monstrous  conspiracy  of  crime. 

WHAT  WE  AKE  FIGHTING  FOK. 

Our  war  in  defence  of  that  Government  is  a  just  war — a  war 
to  maintain  a  just  and  good  Government — to  maintain  the  ex- 
istence of  a  nation  which  has  in  its  history,  its  spirit  and  its 
institutions,  more  elements  of  hope  and  of  hlessing  for  man- 
kind than  can  be  found  in  any  other ;  a  war  to  preserve  a  home 
of  liberty  for  the  laboring  man,  for  the  exile  from  other  lands, 
for  all  coming  times.  Every  victory  in  such  a  war  tends  to 
make  more  firm  and  sure,  not  this  Union  and  Government 
alone,  hut  2^oimlar  government  and  constitutional  liberty  for 
after  ages.  We  have  drawn  the  sword  for  the  hope  of  univer- 
sal humanity,  for  a  stable  libert}^,  in  opposition  alike  to  anarchy 
and  to  despotism  ;  and  may  God  speed  the  right ! 

THE  QUESTION  OF  SLAVERY. 

(2.)  In  the  progress  of  tlie  war,  the  way  has  been  opened  for 
the  deliverance  of  an  oppressed  race  from  the  house  of  bondage, 
and  this  is  laid  upon  us  as  a  necessity  for  our  own  life. 
I  care  not  to  argue  again  the  question  of  Slavery  upon  moral 
and  Biblical  grounds.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  seek  to  con- 
vince men  who  refuse  to  be  convinced.  And  those  who  will 
not  acknowledge  the  iniquity  of  Slavery,  after  the  revelations 
which  the  war  has  made  of  its  effects  upon  Southern  society, 
of  its  vices  and  its  cruelties,  of  its  hostility  to  education,  to 
free  Government,  to  an  independent  press,  and  to  an  honest 
and  humane  Gospel,  of  its  utter  incompatibility  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  comforts  and  the  arts  of  life, 
in  knowledge  and  in  social  elevation,  and  with  the  family  rela- 
tion as  ordained  by  God  at  the  beginning— those  who  will  not 
acknowledge  that  Slavery  violates  the  simplest  elements  of  jus- 
tice, and  all  those  rights  of  man  which  this  nation  has  declared 
to  be  his  inalienable  endowment  from  the  Creator,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  ethical  and  Biblical  argument  touching  any  moral 
or  social  wrong. 

But  aside  from  moral  considerations,  there  is  a  militar}^  and 
political  necessity  for  the  destruction  of  Slavery.  We  under- 
mine the  rebellion  by  sapping  Slaverj'.  And  our  future  peace 
as  a  nation  demands  the  removal  of  that  system  of  injustice 
and  outrage  which  was  the  spring  and  motive  of  the  rebellion, 
and  which,  in  vindication  of  the  divine  justice,  has  drawn  upon 
us  the  awful  scourge  of  war.    The  path  of  victory  opens  the 
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way  for  the  emancipation  of  an  unhappy  race,  and  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  nation  from  a  stupendous  crime.  We  rejoice 
and  give  thnnl^s  for  victories  that  mark  the  sublime  march  of 
freedom  and  of  justice  in  the  land. 

LONGINGS    FOR  PEACE. 

3.  And,  thirdly,  we  rejoice  and  praise  God  for  victory 
as  the  way  to  peace,  through  the  establishment  of  just 
government,  and  the  destruction  of  the  cause  and  animus  of 
the  rebellion.  Years  of  familiarity  with  war  have  not  inured 
us  to  its  horrors,  nor  made  us  oblivious  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 
Even  a  just  and  necessary  war,  a  war  that  tends  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  freedom  and  the  advancement  of  civilization  through 
the  overtlirow  of  oppression  and  wrong,  a  war  that  tlie  Provi- 
dence of  God  lays  upon  us  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and 
that  the  word  of  God  sanctions  as  right,  a  war  that  animates 
patriotism,  develops  the  national  life,  thai  unifies  and  invigo- 
rates the  Government,  that  purifies  public  sentiment  and  evokes 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation — even  such  a  war  carries  with  it 
so  much  of  calamity  that  we  shrink  from  the  cost  and  the  pain 
when  within  reach  of  the  prize.  The  nation  yearns  for  peace. 
Wounded  hearts  and  sorrowing  households,  ready  to  bleed  and 
mourn  afresh  for  the  bereavements  of  others,  sigh  and  pray 
for  the  return  of  peace.  Parents,  wives,  children,  who  through 
anxious  months  and  years  have  watched  the  lists  of  the  sick, 
the  wounded,  the  dead,  and  who  still  thank  God  that  their 
soldier  lives,  pray  and  long  the  more  for  the  peace  that  shall 
bring  him  home  again.  And  the  soldier  in  the  trenches,  in 
the  hospital,  in  the  prison,  turns  homeward  many  a  wistful 
look,  with  the  prayer  of  peace  upon  his  lips.  Peace,  'pea^.e^ 
PEACE,  is  the  supplication  of  this  whole  people  to  Almighty 
God,  even  amid  the  rejoicings  of  victory.  It  is  tlie  daily  prayer 
of  him  who  from  the  Executive  mansion  at  Washington  calls 
for  yet  anotlier  and  another  hundred  thousand  men,  no  less 
than  of  the  poor  widow  who  hopes,  even  against  hope,  that 
her  one  soldier-boy  yet  lives. 

How  lase  it  is  then  to  pervert  this  holy  aspiration  for  peace, 
into  a  partisan  cry,  that  means  not  peace  \yw.\j  place  not  peace 
for  the  nation  but  place  for  a  candidate  !  How  cruel  to  de- 
ceive the  ignorant  and  unreflecting,  with  promises  of  peace 
t\\at  could  be  kept  only  by  parting  with  the  honor,  the  sover- 
eignty, the  life  of  the  nation,  and  after  that  could  not  be  kept 
at  all !  How  mean^  how  dastardly,  how  utterly  faithless  to- 
wards those  who  for  years  have  stood  the  brunt  of  war,  and 
are  now  in  the  flnal  grapple  with  the  foe,  to  unfurl  the 
white  flag  iu  order  to  march  over  their  trenches — trampling 
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under  foot  the  snf?eringg  and  the  victories  of  our  defenders — 
to  march  over  these  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  there  to 
strike  hands  with  the  authors  of  all  this  destruction  and  misery, 
and  to  beg  of  them  a  dispensation  of  pardon  and  peace !  There 
is  an  ioriiominy  worse  than  war  ;  there  is  a  shame  harder  to  be 
endured  than  suffering ;  there  is  a  pusillanimity  and  a  palter- 
ing in  presence  of  treason  that  only  mocks  the  sacred  name  of 
peace. 

NO  PEACE  WITHOUT  JUSTICE. 

Peace?  We  long  for  peace ;  but  let  us  be  admonished  by 
tlia^  saying  of  Burke,  that  "  the  deliberations  of  calamity  are 
rarely  wise."  Let  us  not  take  counsel  of  our  fears  ;  let  us  not 
take  counsel  of  our  losses ;  let  us  not  take  counsel  of  our 
pockets;  let  us  not  take  counsel  of  our  enemies,  nor  of  those 
who,  since  the  war  began,  have  been  covertly  upon  their  side, 
but  too  cowardly  to  take  the  risk  of  avowing  it.  No;  if  we 
would  have  peace  let  us  take  counsel  of  judgment,  of  experi- 
ence, of  principle,  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  "  the  work  of 
righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness, 
quietness  and  assurance  forever."  Unrighteousness  hath  dis- 
turbed our  peace.  Injustice  and  wrong,  the  robbery  of  the 
poor,  the  oppression  of  the  needy — legalized  by  States,  and 
connived  at  for  years  by  the  dominant  party  in  politics — had 
filled  the  cup  of  our  iniquity,  so  that  the  Almighty  Judge  of 
nations  must  come  forth  injustice  and  in  judgment.  And  we 
can  never  settle  the  controversy  that  God  hath  with  this  nation, 
until  we  are  willing  to  settle  it  upon  the  basis  of  justice  to  our 
fellow-men.  We  may  try  peace-mongering  and  conjpromising, 
and  submitting  ourselves  again  to  the  insolent  domination  of 
the  slave  powder  ; — and  if  we  attempt  to  barter  away  the  liber- 
ties of  others  as  the  price  of  peace,  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it 
over  and  over  again  in  our  own  debasement  and  deprivation 
of  liberty — but  there  can  be  no  peace  and  nnion,  thus  cemented, 
that  will  last.  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord :  Judgment  will  1 
lay  to  the  line  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet ;  and  the  hail 
shall  sweep  awa}^  the  refuge  of  lies,  and  the  waters  shall  over- 
flow the  hiding-place.  And  your  covenant  with  death  shall 
be  annulled,  and  your  agreement  with  hell  shall  not  stand." 

This  war  was  conceived  in  the  most  foul  injustice.  It  was 
a  violation  of  solemn  faith  ;  it  was  perjury,  and  fraud,  and 
robbery ;  it  was  a  conspiracy  against  liberty,  against  civiliza- 
tion, against  mankind ;  and  we  can  never  settle  the  contro- 
versy between  the  nation  and  the  rebels  save  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  conspiracy,  and  by  a  defeat  of  the  criminals,  so 
signal  and  complete  that  their  crime  shall  never  again  be  at- 
tempted.   The  question  between  the  nation  and  the  insurgents 
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will  never  be  settled  until  it  is  settled  right ;  for  the  issue  is 
fundamental  in  politics  and  in  ethics,  and  a  fundamental 
principle  must  be  laid  down  squarely  by  line  and  plummet, 
or  woe  be  to  that  which  is  built  upon  it. 

THE  REAL  QUESTION. 

Viewed  on  its  political  side,  the  question  is  not  merely  one 
of  the  national  domain,  nor  of  the  national  Union  and  Consti- 
tution as  a  device  in  government.  These  are  but  superficial 
indications  of  the  real  question.  Thai  lies  whole  ages  deeper. 
It  is  the  question  whether  a  free  and  a  Christian  people  shall 
govern  themselves  peaceably  by  their  own  laws,  or  be  bullied 
out  of  their  laws  and  their  liberties  by  the  bayonet.  We  are  a 
nation.  Shall  we  become  a  mob  ?  We  have  a  form  of  Govern- 
ment defined  by  law.  Shall  we  surrender  it  to  faction  and  to 
anarchy?  We  have  a  legal,  peaceable,  constitutional  way  of 
electing  rulers,  in  which  every  citizen  has  his  voice.  Shall  we 
yield  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot-box  to  a  band  of  conspirators  in 
arms,  who  seek  by  violence  that  which  they  have  failed  to  get 
by  votes?  The  great  issue,  I  repeat,  is  whether  in  this  Nine- 
teenth century,  after  all  the  struggles  of  the  past,  a  free  people 
can  govern  themselves  peaceably  by  their  own  just  and  equal 
laws,  or  whether  we  must  go  back  to  the  bloody  factions  and 
military  feuds  of  the  last  days  of  the  Eoman  Eepublic.  And 
that  issue  can  be  met  only  by  blotting  out  the  conspiracy — its 
whole  political  and  military  organization — from  the  face  of 
the  country  and  from  the  page  of  history.  Either  that  must 
go  down,  or  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  go  down — "  and  bloody 
treason  triumph  over  us."  It  is  a  question  of  foundations,  and 
must  be  settled  right. 

Upon  its  moral  side,  it  is  a  question  of  fundamental  ethics 
aftecting  the  rights  of  man,  made  in  God's  image.  It  was  for 
Slavery  that  they  conspired  ;  for  Slavery  they  rebelled  ;  for 
Slavery  they  organized  their  government ;  and  in  every  declar- 
ation they  make  the  rights  of  Slavery  the  condition  of  reunion 
and  peace.  But  conscience  and  humanity,  Christianity  and 
civilization,  God  and  eternal  justice  are  at  war  with  Slavery, 
and  the  controversy  now  opened  before  God  and  the  world, 
can  never  be  settled  till  it  is  settled  right.  Victory  compell- 
ing *^  the  abandonment  of  Slavery"  can  alone  give  peace. 

THE  DELUSION  OF  AN  ARMISTICE. 

I  know  that  men  deceive  themselves  with  words  ;  and,  what 
•    is  worse,  some  try  to  deceive  others  with  words.    But  we 
must  watch  against  that  treachery,  by  instructing  the  ignorant 
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and  supporting  tlie  weak.  In  the  midst  of  our  thanksgiving 
for  victory,  the  cry  is  raised  for  "  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities,"  with  the  confession  that  a  war  which  has  saved  to 
the  nation  the  States  of  Maryhmd,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, 
and  has  recovered  one-half  of  Virginia,  the  whole  of  Tennessee, 
— a  territory  equal  to  the  empire  of  France — a  war  wliich  has 
opened  the  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf,  which  has 
secured  the  keys  of  Louisiana  and  of  Georgia,  has  sealed  up 
Mobile, Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  commands  the  coast  from 
Fortress  Monroe  to  Galveston,  a  war  which  has  never  turned 
backward  from  a  territory  that  it  had  fairly  conquered  to  liold, 
and  that  has  now  shut  up  the  enemy  in  bis  own  capital,  and  is 
worming  its  way  into  his  vitals — we  are  called  upon,  I  say,  to 
proclaim  an  armistice,  with  the  confession  that  such  a  war  has 
been  a  failure,  and  are  told  that  this  will  bring  us  Peace ! 
Peace  !  Peace  !  AVith  rebels  still  in  arms,  asserting  indepen- 
dence and  breathing  defiance  !  Peace?  Peace?  With  rebel 
ports  opened  for  the  exchange  of  cotton  and  tobacco  for  ships 
and  munitions  of  war,  and  the  rebel  Government  reinforced  to 
ride  over  our  Constitution  and  our  commerce  with  an  Anglo- 
French  alliance  at  its  back  !  Peape,  by  strengthening  an  al- 
most exhausted  foe,  and  by  conceding  to  him  that  national 
status  as  a  treaty-making  power,  wliicli  he  has  begged  in  vain 
of  every  Court  in  Europe!  Nay,  nay,  my  friends  ;  that  way 
is  war ;  fierce,  long,  dreary,  doubful,  terrible  war ;  in  which 
submission  or  extermination  were  the  issue.  Would  you  vote, 
to-morrow,  to  recall  the  Union  fleets  and  armies,  to"  abandon 
your  hard-won  territory,  to  open  the  rebel  ports  to  European 
supplies  and  the  rebel  capital  to  European  recognition,  and 
then  fold  your  arms  and  trust  for  peace  to  the  magnanimity  of 
men  who  stole  your  arsenals,  robbed  your  trea^urj' ,  spat  npon 
the  Constitution  they  had  sworn  to  uphold,  and  levied  war 
against  their  slumbering,  confiding,  forbearing  fellow-cttizens  ? 
Peace!  That  way  lies  WAR,  bloody,  protracted,  doubtful, 
dreadful, — or  submission  to  the  terrorism  that  rules  the  un- 
happy South. 

And  if  you  could  vote  yourself  under  that,  what  fight  have 
you  to  remand  to  it  the  loyal  men  of  Tennessee,  of  Missouri,  of 
Louisiana,  of  Georgia,  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  thinf^s 
for  their  country  ?  VVhat  right  have  you  to  remand  to  this 
fate  the  thousands  of  freedmen  who  have  fought  your  battles  ? 
— to  remand  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Fort  Pillow  and  the 
fate  of  Qnion  prisoners  in  Georgia  pens  ? 

NO  PEACE  FROM  KECOGNITION". 

Shall  we  seek  peace  by  a  recognition  of  the  rebels  as  an  in- 
dependent power  ?    And  shall  we  gain  peace,  think  you,  by 
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creatmi?  upon  t)ur  borders  a  hostile  and  defiant  race — a  rest- 
less and  reckless  rival  ?  Could  there  be  a  lasting  peace  be- 
tween a  Republic  of  freemen  and  an  aristocracy  of  slave- 
holders who  had  robbed  ns  of  half  our  territory,  and  then  bul 
lied  us  into  acquiescence  ?  Would  it  tend  to  peace  to  set  up 
two  such  antagonistic  nations  upon  a  once  common  soil,  with 
a  long  chain  of  forts  between  them,  and  a  standing  army  on 
either  side  ? 

Besides,  if  we  yield  to  one  rebellion  against  tlie  people's 
choice  at  the  polls,  how  long  before  we  shall  have  another  ? 
'  How  long  before  the  secret  traitors  at  the  West  would  plot 
another  insurrection,  with  the  Southern  Confederacy  as  an 
ally  ?    Eecognition  means  sectional  war  for  generations. 

By  recoi^nizing  the  South  we  should  sink  to  a  third-rate 
Power.  We  should  stand  before  the  nations  degraded  as  a 
people  who  had  relinquished  one  half  of  our  territory  to  one 
third  of  our  population,  because  we  could  not  defend  our  own 
flag  from  treason.  And  what  respect  could  remain  for  a  flag 
that  we  would  so  ignominiously  abandon  ? 

But  let  us  conquer  this  rebellion,  and  we  rise  to  a  position 
of  powe:'  that  will  make  us  masters  of  peace  at  home  and 
abroad.  Then  will  the  nation  hold  the  place  given  to  ics 
continent  in  Mercator's  projection  of  the  globe — the  central 
figure  of  the  civilized  world  ;  the  seas  kissing  its  feet  upon 
either  side  ;  the  isles  and  continents  bowing  their  obeisance 
from  afaik  That  is  the  recognition  that  we  shall  win  for  the 
Union  itself  by  a  decisive  victory. 

COMPROMISE  NOT  PEACE. 

But  may  not  peace  come  through  compromise  ?  Compro- 
mise with  what  ?  With  an  armed  insurrection  against  law, 
and  freedom,  and  popular  liberty  ?  Such  compromise,  by  its 
fatal  precedent,  would  transform  our  elections  into  bloody 
feuds.  Compromise  with  Slaverj^  ?  And  is  any  weak  enough 
to  dream  that  conscience,  and  speech,  and  humanity  and  reli- 
gion can  be  silenced  with  respect  to  that  stupendous  wrong  ? 
Or  that  the  abettors  of  Slavery  would  receive  in  silence  the 
rebukes  of  humanity  and  religion  ?  Compromise  is  but  chron- 
ic war.    Justice,  and  this  alone,  will  give  us  peace. 

THE  SOLEMN  ORDEAL. 

Tlie  Providence  of  God  is  once  more  bringing  this  nation  t^ 
the  test  of  its  virtue.  Three  years  ago  God  brought  us  to  the 
test  of  physical  courage,  sacriflce,  endurance — demanding 
whether  for  the  sake  of  the  free  and  beneficent  Government 
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he  had  given  ns,  for  tlio  sake  of  the  fathers  who  had  toiled 
and  fought  for  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  nations  who  were 
shiwl}^,  bravely,  struggling  toward  its  light,  for  the  sake  of 
the  ages  whose  character  we  are  shaping  and  whose  institu- 
tions we  have  in  charge,  we  would  stand  up  and  quit  ourselves 
like  men,  and  save  freedom  for  this  continent  and  for  man- 
kind. And  blessed  be  God  we  were  equal  to  that  test.  Blessed 
.be  God  for  the  heroism  of  our  young  men,  the  valor  of  our 
yeomanry,  the  lavish  offerings  of  our  merchants,  the  passion- 
ate patriotism  of  woman.  Blessed  be  God  for  all  the  dead 
who  gave  themselves  for  the  redemption  of  the  nation  ;  for 
the  sons  whose  blood  has  gone  to  feed  afresh  the  springs  of 
liberty  opened  by  our  revolutionary  sires. 

For  all  thy  saints,  O  God, 

Accept  our  thankful  cry  ; 

Who  counted  this  their  great  reward, 

That  they  for  us  might  die. 

And  now  once  more  God  is  calling  us  to  a  bis^her,  sterner 
test ;  the  test  of  moral  courage,  the  test  of  intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible patriotism,  the  test  of  religious  principle.  I  tremble 
at  such  a  sti-ain  upon  poor  human  nature.  This  crisis,  more 
than  any  known  to  history,  will  test  the  progress  and  the  sta- 
mina of  the  race — the  reality  and  the  worth  of  a  Christian 
civilization.  We  are  presently  to  decide  whether  all  this  cost, 
and  toil,  and  suffering  shall  have  been  in  vain,  or  whether  we 
shall  gather  its  ripening  fruit  by  enduring  to  the  end.  We 
are  presently  to  decide  whether  we  shall  be  a  nation  of  free- 
men, or  a  land  of  jealous,  frenzied,  fighting  hordes.  We 
must  determine  whether  principles  and  patriotism  or 
current  sliall  decide  our  destiny.  Whether  will  sell  our 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  the  cry  of  cheap  bread,  or 
defend  it  against  the  robber  bands  that  would  wrest  it  from 
US  and  our  children.  Every  man  of  you  will  carry  the  honor, 
the  safety,  the  unit^^,  the  peace,  the  liberty  of  tins  nation — or 
its  infamy  and  disruption,  the  destruction  of  Union  and  of 
freedom,  wrapped  in  the  little  paper  that  he  will  drop  into  the 
ballot  box  within  fifty  days.  God  is  putting  you  to  the  test ; 
the  world  awaits  the  issue. 

An  Italian  patriot,  who  in  former  days  has  suffered  all 
thin^js  for  his  country,  writes  me  by  a  late  mail :  "I  follow 
with  the  deepest  interest  all  the  events  of  the  great  struggle, 
and  my  admiration  increases  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  character  which  the  peoj^le  are  progressively  developing. 
You  are  fighting  the  battles  of  freedom  for  old  Europe.  We 
are  threatened  with  a  reaction  of  the  worst  character,  which 
does  not  dare  to  show  itself,  but  keeps  in  readiness  for  the  day 
when  they  hope  to  see  the  death  of  liberty  among  you.  But 
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I  feel  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of  liberty 
and  justice."  And  shall  we,  my  countrymen,  destroy  the  hope 
of  liberty  in  the  Old  World,  by  voting  liberty  out  of  the  New  ! 

THE  WORDS  OF  ROBERT  HALL. 

Seeking  almost  in  vain  words  worthy  of  so  great  a  crisis,  I 
recall  the  magnificent  appeal  of  Robert  Hall  to  the  soldiery 
of  England,  when  marshalled  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  First  Kapoleon  :  "  Go  forth  with  alacrity  to  the  battle 
of  the  civilized  world,  where  God  himself  musters  the  hosts  to 
war.  The  faithful  of  every  name  will  employ  that  prayer 
which  has  power  with  God  ;  the  feeble  hands  v\'hich  are  une- 
qual to  any  other  weapon,  will  grasp  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 
While  you  have  everything  to  fear  from  the  success  of  the 
enemy,  you  have  every  means  of  preventing  that  success,  so 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  victory  not  to  crown  your  ex- 
ertions. The  extent  of  your  resources,  under  God,  is  equal  to 
the  justice  of  your  cause. 

"  As  far  as  the  interests  of  freedom  are  concerned,  the  most 
important  by  far,  of  sublunary  interests,  you,  my  countrymen, 
stand  in  the  capacity  of  the  Federal  re]>reseni;atives  of  the 
human  race,  for  with  you  it  is  to  determine  (under  God)  in 
what  condition  the  latest  posterity  shall  be  born  ;  their  fortunes 
are  intrusted  to  your  care,  and  on  your  conduct  at  this  mo- 
ment depends  the  color  and  complexion  of  their  destiny.  If 
liberty,  after  being  extinguished  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
is  suffered  to  expire  here,  whence  is  it  ever  to  emerge  in  the 
midst  of  that  thick  night  that  will  invest  it?  It  remains  with 
ou,  then,  to  decide  whether  that  freedom,  at  whose  voice  the 
ingdoms  of  Europe  awoke  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  to  run  a 
career  of  virtuous  emulation  in  everything  irreat  and  good;  the 
freedom  which  dispelled  the  mists  of  superstition,  and  invited 
nations  to  behold  their  God;  w4iose  magic  touch  kindled  the 
rays  of  genius,  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  and  the  flame  of  elo- 
quence ;  the  freedom  which  poured  into  our  hips  opulence  and 
arts,  and  embellished  life  with  innumerable  institutions  and 
improvements,  till  it  became  a  theatre  of  wonders  ;  it  is  for 
you  to  decide  whether  this  freedom  sliall  yet  survive,  or  be 
covered  with  a  funereal  pall,  and  wrapt  in  eternal  gloom." 

Then,  rising  to  a  yet  loftier  eloquence,  he  adds:  I  cannot 
but  imagine  the  virtuous  heroes,  legislators  and  patriots  of 
every  age  and  country  are  bending  from  their  elevated  seats 
to  witness  this  great  contest,  as  if  they  were  incapable,  till  it  be 
brought  to  a  favorable  issue,  of  enjoying  their  eternal  repose." 
Enjoy  that  repose,  illustrious  immortals!  Your  mantle  fell 
when  jou  ascended  ;  and  thousands,  inflamed  with  your  spirit 
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and  impatient  to  tread  in  yonr  steps,  are  ready  to  swear  by 
Him  that  sittetli  npon  the  throne  and  Hveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
they  will  protect  freedom  in  her  last  asylum,  and  never  desert 
that  cause  which  you  sustained  by  your  labors  and  cemented 
by  your  blood. 

*'And  Thou,  sole  Euler  among  the  children  of  men,  to  whom 
the  shields  of  the  earth  belong,  gird  on  Thy  sword,  Thou  Most 
Miglity  ;  go  forth  with  our  hosts  in  the  day  of  battle !  Impart, 
in  addition  to  their  hereditary  valor,  that  confidence  of  success 
which  springs  from  Thy  presence  !  Pour  into  their  hearts  the 
spirit  of  departed  heroes  !  Inspire  them  with  Thine  own  ;  and, 
wliile  led  by  Thine  hand,  and  fighting  under  Thy  banners, 
open  Thou  their  eyes  to  behold  in  every  valley  and  in  every 
plain  what  the  prophet  beheld  by  the  same  illumination — 
chariots  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire  !" 

Already  do  those  chariots  and  hoi*ses  appear  for  our  defence. 
Oh,  let  us  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  hour !  Worthy  of  our 
ancestors ;  worthy  of  the  Government  they  provided  for  us ; 
worthy  the  name  of  Christians  ;  worthy  a  place  in  history  ;  wor^ 
thy  a  future  of  unending  fame  !  The  path  of  victory  is  the 
path  of  peace,  "  and  I'ighteousness  shall  give  us  assurance  for- 
ever." Stand  by  the  Government  to  the  end  :  give  it  confi- 
dence ;  give  it  votes  ;  give  it  prayer  ;  give  it  money  ;  give  it 
men,  and  soon  this  tottering  rebellion  shall  go  down  like  the 
Alabama  under  tlie  guns  of  tiie  Kearsarge^  and  there  shall 
not  be  seen  of  it  a  wieck,  a  plank,  a  floating  spar,  nor  remain 
a  ripple  on  the  surface  to  mark  the  suot  where  it  was  engulph 
ed  forever. 
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SHERMAN  VS.  HOOD-"  A  LOW  TART,  INCLINED  TO  BE  VERY 
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REMEMBER-AN  APPEAL  TO  HISTORY-WHERE  GOVER- 
NOR SEYMOUR  GOT  HIS  "  LESSONS  "-ON  THE  CHICAGO 
SURRENDER. 

.  SHERMAN    VS.  HOOD. 

The  following  is  tlie  reply  of  General  Sherman  to  Greneral  Hood's  charge 
of  "studied  and  ungenerous  cruelty,"  and  which  was  received  in  Washing- 
ton September  21  : 

"  Headquabters  Miutaey  Division  op  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  Fteld,  ) 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  10,  1864.  \ 

^'General  J.  B.  Hood,  Commanding  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Confederate  Army : 

"  Genkral — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
this  date  at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ball  and  Crew,  consenting  to  the  arrange- 
ments I  had  proposed  to  facilitate  the  removal  south  of  the  people  of  Atlanta 
who  prefer  to  go  in  that  direction.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  my  orders,  which 
will,  I  am  satisfied,  accomplish  my  purpose  perfectly.  You  style  the  measures' 
proposed  '  unprecedented,'  and  appeal  to  the  dark  history  of  war  for  a  par- 
allel as  an  act  of  '  studied  and  ungenerous  cruelty.'  It  is  not  unprecedented, 
for  General  Johnston  himself  very  wisely  and  properly  removed  the  families 
all  the  way  from  Dalton  down,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  Atlanta  should  be 
excepted.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  dark  history  of  war  when  re- 
cent and  modem  examples  are  so  handy.  You,  yourself,  burned  dwelling- 
houses  along  your  parapet,  and  I  have  seen  to-day  fifty  houses  that  you  have 
rendered  mnnhabitable  because  they  stood  in  the  way  of  your  forts  and  men. 
You  defended  Atlanta  on  a  line  so  close  to  the  town  that  every  cannon-shot 
and  many  musket  shots  from  our  line  of  investments,  that  overshot  their 
mark,  went  into  the  habitations  of  women  and  children.  General  Hardee 
did  the  same  at  Jonesboro',  and  General  Johnston  did  the  same  last  summer 
at  Jackson,  Miss.  I  have  not  accused  you  of  heartless  cruelty,  but  merely 
instance  these  cases  of  very  recent  occun'ence,  and  could  go  on  and  enumer- 
ate hundreds  of  others,  and  challenge  any  fair  man  to  judge  which  of  us  has 
the  heart  of  pity  for  the  families  of  a  •  brave  people.'  I  say  it  is  a  kindness 
to  these  families  of  Atlanta  to  remove  them  now  at  once  from  scenes  that 
women  and  children  should  not  be  exposed  to,  and  the  brave  people  should 
scorn  to  commit  their  wives  and  chil(i:en  to  the  rude  barbarians  who  thus, 
as  you  say,  violate  the  laws  of  war,  as  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  its  dark 
history.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  I  ask  you  not  to  appeal  to  a  just 
God  in  such  a  sacrilegious  manner— you,  who,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  have  plunged  a  nation  into  civil  war,  'dark  and  cruel  war,'  who 
dared  and  badgered  us  to  battle,  insulted  our  flag,  seized  our  arsenals  and 
fc;rts  that  were  left  in  the  honorable  custody  of  a  peaceful  ordnance  sergeant, 
seized  and  made  prisoners  of  war  the  very  garrisons  sent  to  protect  your  peo- 
I  le  against  negroes  and  Indians,  long  before  any  overt  act  was  committed  by 
the  (to  you)  hateful  Lincoln  Government,  tried  to  force  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
sc  uri  into  the  rebellion  in  spite  of  themselves,  falsified  the  vote  of  Louisiana, 
turned  loose  your  privateers  to  plunder  unarmed  ships,  expeUed  Union  fami- 
lies by  the  thousand,  burned  their  houses,  and  declawd  by  act  of  your  Con- 
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gress  the  confiscation  of  all  debta  due  Northern  men  for  goods  had  and  re- 
ceived. Talk  thus  to  the  marines  but  not  to  me,  who  have  seen  these  things, 
and  who  will  this  day  make  as  much  sacrifice  for  the  peace  and  honor  of  the 
South,  as  the  best  born  Southerner  among  you.  If  we  must  be  enemies,  let 
us  be  men,  and  fight  it  out  as  we  propose  to-day,  and  not  deal  in  such  hypo- 
critical appeals  to  God  and  humanity.  God  will  judge  us  in  due  time,  and  he 
will  pronounce  whether  it  be  more  humane  to  fight  with  a  town  fuU  of  women 
and  the  families  o  a  '  brave  people'  at  our  back,  or  to  remove  them  in  time 
to  places  of  safety  among  their  own  friends  and  people. 

"I  am,  very  respectfully, 

*'  your  obedient  servant, 

**  W.  T.  Shbeman." 


"A   LOW  TART,  INCLINED  TO  BE   VERY  SWEET." 

Genekaij  Schenok  describes  the  Chicago  platform  in  a  speech  at  Hamilton,  * 
Ohio,  on  Saturday  as  follows  : 

"  The  truth  is,  that  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  tho  democrats  themselves,  can 
tell  whether  they  have  a  peace  platform  or  a  war  platform  ;  a  peace  ticket  or 
a  war  ticket.  Perhaps  it  may  be  explained  in  this  w^ay  :  that  it  is  either  one 
or  the  other,  or  both,  or  neither  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  both  peace  and 
war,  that  is,  peace  with  the  rebels  and  war  against  their  own  government.  It 
seems  to  have  been  thought  necessary  that  Pendleton  should  be  put  on  to 
balance  McOlellan,  and  McClellan  to  balance  Pendleton.  I  know  nothing  at 
all  that  is  like  it,  unless  it  may  be  the  character  of  the  fruit  that  is  sold  by  an 
old  lady  who  sits  at  the  door  of  the  Court  House  in  Cincinnati.  She  is  a 
shrewd  old  woman.  A  young  sprig  of  a  lawyer  stepped  up  one  day  and 
said  to  her  :  '  You  seem  to  have  some  fine  apples.  Are  they  sweet  or  sour  ?' 
The  old  lady  tried  to  take  the  measure  of  her  customer,  and  find  out  whether 
his  taste  was  for  sour  or  sweet  apples,  ♦  Why,  sir,'  said  she,  '  they  are  rather 
acid  ;  a  sort  of  low  tart,  inclined  to  be  very  sweet.'  Thus  when  we  come  to 
their  leader  after  this,  and  inquire  whether  that  platform  is  for  peace  or  war, 
he  will  be  compelled  to  say  it  is  rather  acid — a  sort  of  low  tart,  inclined  to 
be  very  sweet.  It  is  neither  peace  nor  war,  and  yet  both — such  a  mixture  as 
is  intended  to  make  it  palatable  as  possible  to  democratic  tastes  all  round, 
without  turning  the  stomachs  of  any  of  them,  [Applause.]  And  if  you  be- 
lieve that  a  compound  of  that  kind  is  possible,  why,  then,  in  God's  name,  shut 
your  eyes  and  swallow  it  But  if  you  don't,  I  cannot  understand  how  you 
and  your  leader,  or  any  one,  is  going  to  be  satisfied  with  the  position  in  which 
you  are  placed." 


SOMETHING   FOR   DOUGLAS   DEMOCRATS  TO 
REMEMBER. 

Befoee  the  rebellion  broke  out  Senator  Dougias,  referring  to  the  Soutnem 
States,  said : 

*'  If  they  remain  in  the  Union,  I  will  go  as  far  as  the  Constitution  will  war- 
rant me  in  securing  their  rights  ;  but  if  they  secede,  I  am  in  favor  of  allow- 
ing them  just  as  many  slaves  and  just  as  much  slave  territory  as  they  can  hold 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 


AN   APPEAL   TO  HISTORY. 

Hon.  James  T.  Brady,  a  distinguished'^^democratic  lawyer  and  politician  of 
New  York,  in  a  late  speech  says  : 

"  Much  has  been  said  about  ^jsurpations  of  power  ;  but  where  in  history 
wiU  you -find  a  war  against  rG\)ellion  conducted  with  such  moderation  ?" 


WHERE  GOVERNOR  SEYMOUR  GOT  HIS  "LESSONS." 


A  Western  journal  says  : 

*'  In  his  Milwaukie  speech  Governor  Seymour  boasted  of  the  lessons  he  had  learned 
of  our '  forefathera.*   The  following  will  show  what  he  must  have  studied  :" 


[From  Horace  Seymour's  speeches  at 
Mil  waukie  and  Chicago.] 


Three  years  have  rolled  away.  The 
young  men  that  responded  to  that  call — 
where  are  they  ?  More  than  five  hundred 
thousand  of  our  brave  soldiers  now  sleep  in 
their  untimely  graves.  Look  at  the  debt ! 
An  immense  debt !  Over  two  millions  of 
men  have  been  called  for  since  that  time  to 
bear  anus  iu  the  struggle.  Five  liundred 
thousand  more  are  to-day  being  called  for. 
The  nation  is  crushed  down  with  taxation, 
ind  the  war  not  ended. 

Our  rights  have  been  infringed  upon. 
The  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  has 
been  denied  us.  The  sacredness  of  our 
Homes  has  been  impaired.  *  ♦  ♦ 
*  *  *  The  guarantied  right  of  the 
people  to  bear  arms  has  been  suspended  up 
to  the  very  borders  ot  Canada.  * 
*****        *  *♦ 

Four  years  ago  a  convention  met  in  this 
city,  when  our  country  was  peacefnl,  pros- 
perous, and  happy.       *       *       *  * 

Had  wise  statesmanship  secured  the 
fruits  of  the  victories,  to-day  there  would 
uavt;  been  peace  in  our  land. 


I  will  fight  to  the  de;itli  to  preserve  to  you 
►hese  riffhts  that  have  been  denied  to  us. 

The  Democratic  party  will  put  down  des- 
potism, because  it  hates  the  ignoble  tyr- 
anny which  now  degrades  the  American 
people.       ♦       ♦        *       ♦       ♦  * 

The  results  of  the  coming  election  in- 
rolve  the  liberties  of  the  country.    *  * 

Greater  questions,  graver  questions — 
questions  which  come  more  directly  home 
to  the  hearts  and  interests  of  men — have 
never  been  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
arbitration. 

Mothers  and  sisters  are  in  trouble  by  the 
family  hearth,  and  when  there  is  trouble 
there,  there  is  no  happiness  in  life.    *  * 

Now  is  there  no  mode  by  vvhich  the  peo- 
ple can  be  protected  from  these  frightful 
sacrifices  and  the  Union  saved  ? 

I  implore  you,  therefore,  to  turn  again  to 
the  wisdom  of  your  forefathers.  Turn  again 
toward  the  lights  of  experience.      *  * 

American  servitude  is  put  in  bold  con- 
trast with  British  liberty.       *       *  ♦ 

We  propose  to  elect  to  the  Presidency  a 

Eatriot,  a  soldier,  and  a  Christian — G.  B. 
rcCLKLLAN. 


[From  Benedict  Arnold's  proclamation  to 
the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  the  United 
States,  issued  October  2,  1780.] 

You  are  promised  liberty  by  the  leaders 
of  your  affairs,  but  is  there  an  individual  in 
the  enjoyment  of  it  save  your  oppressors  ? 
Who  among  you  dare  to  speak  or  write  what 
he  thinks  against  the  tyranny  which  has  rob- 
bed you  of  your  property,  imprisons  your 
sons,  drags  you  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  is 
daily  deluging  your  country  with  blood  ? 


Our  country  once  was  happy,  and  had 
the  proffered  peace  been  embraced,  the  last 
two  years  of  misery  would  have  been  spen: 
in  peace  and  plenty,  and  in  repairing  the 
desolation  of  the  quarrel,  that  would  havt- 
set  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer 
ica  in  a  true  light  and  cemented  their 
friendship. 

I  wish  to  lead  a  chosen  band  of  Ameri- 
cans to  the  attainment  of  peace,  liberty, 
and  safety — the  first  objects  in  taking  the 
field. 


What  is  America  but  a  land  of  widows, 
orphans,  and  beggars  ?' 

But  what  need  of  argument  to  such  as 
feel  infinitely  more  misery  than  tongue  can 
express  ? 

I  give  my  promise  of  most  affectionate 
welcome  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  join  me 
in  measures  necessary  to  close  the  scene 
of  our  affliction,  which  must  be  increased 
until  we  are  content  with  the  liberality  of 
the  parent  country,  which  still  offers  us 
protection  and  perpetual  exemption  from  all 
taxes  but  such  a^  we  think  fit  to  impose 
upon  ourselves.      Benedict  Arnold. 


ON   THE   CHICAGO  SURRENDER. 
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What !  hoist  the  whit©  flag  when  our  triumph  is  nigh  ? 
What !  crouch  before  Treason  ?  make  Freedom  a  lie  ? 
What !  spike  all  our  guns  when  the  foe  is  at  bay 
And  the  rags  of  his  black  banner  dropping  away  ? 
Tear  down  the  strong  name  that  our  nation  has  won, 
And  strike  her  brave  bird  from  his  home  in  the  sun  ? 

He's  a  coward  who  shrinks  from  the  lift  of  the  sword  ; 
He's  a  traitor  who  mocks  at  the  sacrifice  poured  ; 
Nameless  and  homeless  the  doom  that  should  blast 
The  knave  who  stands  idly  till  peril  is  past ; 
But  he  who  submits  when  the  thunders  have  burst 
And  victory  dawns,  is  of  cowards  the  worst ! 

Is  the  old  spirit  dead  ?   Are  we  broken  and  weak, 
That  cravens  so  shamelessly  lift  tbe  white  cheek 
To  court  the  swift  insult,  nor  blush  at  the  blow. 
The  tools  of  the  Treason  and  friends  of  the  foe ! 
See !  Anarchy  smiles  at  the  peace  which  they  ask. 
And  the  eyes  of  Disunion  flash  out  through  the  mask. 

Give  thanks,  ye  brave  boys,  who  by  vale  and  by  crag 
Bear  onward,  unfaltering,  our  noble  old  flag  1 
Strong  arms  of  the  Union,  heroes  living  and  dead, 
For  the  blood  of  your  valor  is  uselessly  shed ! 
No  soldier's  green  laurel  is  promised  you  here, 
But  the  white  rag  of  "  symj)aihy"  softly  shall  cheer! 

And  you,  ye  war  martyrs  !  who  preach  from  your  graves 

How  captives  are  nursed  by  the  masters  of  slaves, 

Or,  living,  still  linger  in  shadows  of  death, — 

Puff  out  the  starved  muscle,  recall  the  faint  breath, 

And  shout,  till  those  cowards  rejoice  at  the  cry  : 

"  By  the  hands  of  the  Union  we  fought  for,  we  die  !" 

By  the  God  of  our  Fathers  !  this  shame  we  must  share. 
But  it  grows  too  debasing  for  fi'eemen  to  bear, 
And  Washington,  Jackson,  will  turn  in  their  graves 
When  the  Union  shall  rest  on  two  races  of  slaves, 
Or,  spuming  the  spirit  which  bound  it  of  yore, 
And  sundered,  exist  as  a  nation  no  more  ! 

Bataed  Tatixje. 
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THE  WAR  FOR  THE  UiNIOI, 


THE  COUESE  AND  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR. 

A  wise  maxim  of  the  greatest  General  of  antiquity  prescribes 
tLat  we  should  esteem  nothing  done  till  all  is  done  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  its  intent  is  rather  to  point  out  the  danger  of  that 
indolent  dwelliDg  on  the  deeds  of  the  past,  which  shuts  out  of 
view  the  duties  and  demands  of  the  present,  than  to  discourage 
(especially  when  a  great  task  is  laid  upon  a  nation)  such  a  re- 
trospect of  what  has  ah-eady  been  accomplished  as  will  inspire 
courage  for  carrying  it  through  to  the  end. 

The  country  has  lately  passed  through  that  trying  experience 
which  history  shows  is  sure  to  conie  upon  a  people  plunged  into 
a  great  war — a  period  when,  the  first  popular  enthusiasm  hav- 
ing died  out,  the  burdens  and  the  bereavements  of  the  war  are 
brought  keenly  home  to  all,  and  a  reaction  of  general  despond- 
ency results.  In  this  mood  of  the  public  mind  men  forget 
that,  while  they  have  suffered,  the  enemy  also  has  suffered  in 
an  equal  or  even  greater  degree,  and  that,  too,  perhaps,  without 
the  same  ability  to  sustain  his  losses  ;  they  forget,  while  dwell- 
ing on  their  own  defeats,  that  every  victory  they  have  won  has 
been  an  equally  sore  defeat  to  the  enemy.  When  this  time 
comes,  then  comes  the  test  of  the  mettle  of  a  people.  If  weak, 
they  sink  under  it ;  but  the  great-minded  rise  up  stronger  for  tlie 
ordeal. 

The  feeling  of  depression  which  but  lately  prevailed  regard- 
ing the  seemingly  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  wliich 
is  still  felt  by  some,  is  a  singular  repetition  of  an  experience 
which  has  frequently  been  felt  by  other  nations  conducting  a 
long  war.  It  has  often  happened  that  men,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  conclusion  of  a  war,  have  looked  upon  it  as  promising  the 
longest  duration  ;  and  it  will  be  in  the  memory  of  many  that 
just  previous  to  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  war,  even  as 
sagacious  an  observer  as  Mr.  Cobden  had  just  concluded 
proving  in  a  pamphlet  that  it  was  certain  to  be  prolonged  for 
many  years.   It  thus  frequently  happens  that  war,  which  in  its 
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practical  execution  deals  so  largely  in  deception,  is  itself  tbe 
greatest  of  deceptions.  When,  after  years,  perhaps,  of  strife, 
great  armies  still  confront  each  other,  it  is  hard  to  penetrate 
its  outlet  or  issue  ;  but  some  sudden  turn  of  affairs  precipitates 
the  catastrophe  long  preparing,  and  in  the  flames  of  a  Water- 
loo, a  Cannse,  or  a  Pultowa,  fabrics  and  systems  seemingly 
firm-rooted  and  imperishable  go  out  in  ashes  and  nothingness. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  public  mind  became 
possessed  with  illusive  anticipations  that  the  war  would  be  a 
short  one — that  our  victorious  columns,  sweeping  the  rebels 
before  them  in  their  triumphant  path,  would,  in  a  few  months 
at  most,  end  by  precipitating  them  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  was  a  great  delusion  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  not  more  so 
than  that  other  sentiment  which  has  arisen  as  the  natural  re- 
action after  the  rude  shock  this  hope  received — the  error  as  to 
the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  war.  The  one  fallacy  is  as 
pernicious  as  the  other ;  for  if  the  first  was  a  great  bar  to  the 
efficient  execution  of  the  duty  of  putting  down  the  rebellion 
(and  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  illusions  as  to  the  ease  and 
speediness  with  which  the  work  would  be  accomplished  was  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  very  preparations  needed  to  malce  it 
short,)  the  other  is  an  error  equally  fatal ;  for  the  paralysis  of 
effort  produced  ly  the  sentiment  of  the  prohable  longness  of  tha 
war  is  sure  to  malce  it  much  longer  than  it  would  otherwise  he. 

There  is  no  higher  duty,  therefore,  than  for  patriotic  men  to 
fortify  themselves  and  others  by  the  consideration  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  hope  and  confidence  which  a  retrospect  of  past  pro- 
gress and  a  survey  of  the  present  situation  inspire.  Such  a  sur- 
vey justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  end  of  the  war — the  crush- 
ing of  the  armed  forces  of  the  rebellion — is  not  only  not  far  off, 
but  that  it  is  near  at  hand. 

It  will  show  the  outlines  of,  a  war  continental  in  its  propor- 
tions, waged  on  a  theatre  equal  to  the  size  of  all  Europe. 

It  will  show  armies  the  greatest  the  world  ever  saw,  raised 
and  sustained  by  the  spontaneous  patriotism  of  a  free  people. 

It  will  show  how,  by  the  progress  of  our  arms^  the  area  of 
the  rebellion  has,  step  by  step,  been  shorn  of  three-fourths  of 
its  proportions. 

It  will  show  the  insurgent  territory  cut  off  from  communica. 
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tion  with  the  ontside  world  by  a  blockade  whicb  dwarfs  any  on 
record,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  of  any  on  record. 

It  will  show  how  every  stronghold  on  the  coast  has  either 
been  captured,  or  is  now  closely  invested. 

It  will  show  the  interior  of  this  territory  cut  np  by  our  sjreat 
lines  of  conquest,  bisected  laterally  and  longitudinally,  and  the 
dominion  of  the  Confederacy  left  a  kingdom  of  shreds  and 
patches. 

It  will  show  a  succession  of  battles  of  colossal  magnitude,  in 
three-fourths  of  which  the  Union  arms  have  triumphed,  and  all 
of  which,  whether  victories  or  reverses,  in  a  purely  military 
point  of  view,  have  redounded  to  the  advance  of  the  great 
cause. 

It  will  show  the  manhood  of  a  population  defending  free  in- 
stitutions, vindicating  itself  against  years  of  the  gibes  and  inso- 
lence born  of  the  plantation. 

It  will  show  the  fighting  population  of  the  insurgent  States 
reduced^  ly  hattle,  hy  disease,  and  hy  captures,  from  three-fourthsy 
of  a  million  to  letween  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou, 
sand  men. 

It  will  show  this  force — the  forlorn  hope  of  the  rebellion — 
separated  by  an  interval  of  a  thousand  miles,  divided  into  two 
armies,  the  one  of  which,  driven  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta, 
has  at  length  been  compelled  to  give  up  that  point,  the  material 
capital  of  the  Confederacy,  white  the  other  is  shut  up  in  Kich- 
mond,  the  political  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  will  show  that  the  annihilation  of  both  these  armies  is  a 
mathematical  certainty,  if  we  put  forth  the  strength  at  our  com- 
mand. 

It  will  reveal,  finally,  as  the  result  of  all  this,  the  radiant 
figure  of  Peace  hovering  not  afar  ofi*,  and  plainly  visible  through 
the  cloud  of  war  that  still  overspreads  the  land. 

If  this  be  the  maornificent  result  which  we  have  to  show  for 
the  three  years  of  war  for  the  Union,  it  will  give  the  people  of 
the  loyal  States  a  criterion  of  action  in  the  great  issue  now  be- 
fore the  country — an  issue  that  will  determine  whether  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  Administration  under  which  the  war  has 
been  conducted  to  these  results,  and  which  can  alone  carry  it 
through^  we  are  willing  to  crown  and  justify  all  that  has  been 
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done  by  a  Peace  that  will  vindicate  and  establish  forever  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation  ;  or  whether  we  shall  surren- 
der our  destinies  into  the  hands  of  a  party  committed  to  a  peace 
which  makes  the  war  for  the  Union  a  mockery — a  party  whose 
creed  throws  to  the  winds  all  that  has  been  achieved  by  the  toil 
and  blood,  the  faith  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  this  nation,  in  the 
most  terrible  war  in  the  world's  history,  whose  creed  casts  dis- 
grace on  every  soldier  under  the  sod,  makes  the  heroic  bones 
that  on  a  hundred  battle  fields  render  the  continent  sacred,  the 
monuments  of  folly,  which  makes  every  sailor  that  has  gone 
down  at  his  guns  for  the  love  of  the  old  flag  a  fool,  and  every 
man  who  wears  the  insignia  of  a  glorious  wound  a  poor  simple- 
ton ;  a  creed,  finally,  the  delusive  peace  resulting  from  which 
can  only  be  the  beginning  of  unending  war. 

IL 

THE  TASK  LAID  UPON  THE  ADMINJSTKATION  BY  THE  WAR. 

When  overt  war  begun  by  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  in  April, 
1861,  and  brought  to  a  head  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  in  the 
July  following,  had  fairly  inaugurated  the  rebellion  against  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States,  the  Administration 
found  itself  committed  to  a  struggle  continental  in  its  propor- 
tions. The  task  imposed  upon  it,  as  described  in  President  Lin- 
coln's inaugural,  was  to  "  repossess  the  forts  ^  places  and  proper- 
ty which  had  heen  seized  from  the  Union.^^  But  to  do  this  it 
was  needed  that  the  embodied  power  of  the  Government  should 
sweep  armed  resistance  from  the  whole  territory  of  the  insur- 
gent States.  It  is  the  nature  of  war,  like  that  of  a  conflagration, 
to  involve  and  swallow  up  everything  within  its  reach.  The 
Southern  heart,  "  fired "  by  a  few  powerful  leaders,  plunged 
into  the  war  with  a  recklessness  akin  to  madness,  and  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Gulf,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mexican  border,  was 
all  a-glow  with  red-hot  rebellion.  The  Government  accepted 
the  task  put  upon  it,  for  the  people  willed  it,  and  it  was  the 
people's  war.  Conscious  of  its  strength,  arousing  itself  as  a 
giant  from  slumber,  the  nation  accepted  the  gage  of  war  for  the 
Unioo. 
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There  are,  however,  certain  considerations  which,  little 
thought  of  at  the  time,  entered  so  deeply  into  the  military 
problem  then  presented,  have  so  influenced  the  course  of  war 
and  count  for  so  much  in  a  proper  estimate  of  what  has  been 
accomplished,  as  to  demand  immediate  statement  here.  They 
all  go  to  show  that  the  task  of  quelling  this  rebellion  was  much 
more  difficult  than  was  conceived  at  the  time,  or  than  is  com- 
monly apprehended  even  now. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy,  in  estimating  the  amount  offeree  the 
Government  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  revolted  States,  to  state 
it  merely  in  the  ratio  of  the  population  of  the  two  sections — 
twenty  millions  in  the  loyal  States  against  eight  in  the  revolt- 
ing States.  But  it  is  proper  to  consider  that  the  rebels  had 
within  themselves  a  slave  population  of  over  four  millions,  and 
that  this  population  was  able  to  carry  on  all  their  simple  indus- 
tries, while  it  required  more  than  double  that  number  to  carry 
on  the  much  more  complicated  industries  of  northern  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  whole  fighting  white  popula- 
tion of  the  South  was  available  for  service  in  the  field,  while 
nearly  half  of  our  own  population  was  necessarily  neutralized 
in  the  way  just  mentioned.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
the  rebel  leaders  were  able  to  put  into  the  field,  at  the  very 
start,  armies  nearly  equal  to  our  own,  though  our  own  levies 
were  unparalleled  in  history. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  astonishing  ascendancy  whicb  a 
small  minority  of  leading  men  had  acquired  over  the  Southern 
population,  and  by  which,  when  they  had  once  usurped  power, 
they  were  able  to  wield  an  absolutely  despotic  control  over  all 
the  resources  of  men  and  material  in  the  South.  These  men,  in 
fact,  had  long  been  preparing  for  this  war,  as  many  of  them 
publicly  confessed  after  the  inauguration  of  the  rebellion. 
"  We  have,"  said  Mr.  Barnwell  Ehett,  in  a  speech  in  the  con- 
vention which  took  South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union,  "  we  have 
been  engaged  in  this  war  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  is  no 
consequence  of  Lincoln? s  election ^  or  the  failure  to  execute  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  hut  we  have  been  engaged  in  this  war  for 
more  than  thirty  yearsP  It  is  a  thread-bare  story  how  Bu- 
chanan's infamous  secretary  had,  for  the  last  twelve  months  of 
that  administration,  bent  all  his  energies  to  furnish  forth  the 
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rebels  with  all  they  needed  for  their  premeditated  treason.  It 
is  a  matter  of  official  record  that,  by  the  robbery  of  forts  and 
arsenals,  and  by  purchase  from  abroad,  Floyd  had  distributed, 
at  various  convenient  points  throughout  the  South,  707,000 
stands  of  arms  and  200,000  revolvers.  Even  before  Mr.  Liti- 
coln's  inauguration  there  were  30,000  men  under  arms  in  the 
South ;  and  two  days  after  that  inauguration,  the  Confederate 
Congress  passed  a  bill  to  raise  an  army  of  100,000  men.  And 
this,  bear  in  mind,  was  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  not  under  its  control  an  organized  force  of  5,000 
men. 

To  enhance  the  difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  on  the  admin- 
istration, the  theory  of  the  war  into  which  it  was  driven  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  contest,  was  that  of  the  offensive.  Now 
military  history  is  rej^lete  with  illustrations  of  the  enormous 
advantage  which  a  people  has  when  able  to  stand  at  bay  (cov- 
ering its  own  communications  and  holding  interior  lines)  and 
await  in  chosen  positions  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

The  career  of  Fkederick  the  Great  affords  an  eminent  ex- 
ample of  a  small  nation,  never  able  to  raise  an  army  of  over  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  conducting  a  defensive  war,  (with  of- 
fensive returns,)  and  successfully  resisting  for  seven  years  the 
attempts  of  a  coalition  of  five  of  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe,  \ 
But  offensive  operations  against  a  people  holding  such  defensive 
attitude,  becomes  tenfold  more  difficult  when  the  war  becomes 
what  is  called  a  "  national  war,"  the  nature  of  which  is  thus 
depicted  by  the  greatest  modern  writer  on  the  theory  of  war, 
Gen.  SoMiNi : 

"  The  difficulties  in  the  path  of  an  army  in  national  wars  are 
very  great,  and  render  the  mission  of  the  General  conducting 
them  very  arduous.  The  invader  has  only  an  army ;  his  adver- 
saries have  an  army  and  a  people  wholly  or  almost  wholly  in 
ai'ms,  and  making  means  of  resistance  out  of  everything.  Each 
individual  conspires  against  the  common  enemy — even  the  non- 
combatants  have  an  interest  in  his  ruin,  and  accelerate  it  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  Each  armed  inhabitant  knows 
the  smallest  paths  and  connections — he  finds  everywhere  a  rela- 
tive or  a  friend  who  aids  him  ;  the  commanders  also  know  the 
country,  and  learning  immediately  the  slightest  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  invader,  can  adopt  the  best  measures  to  defeat 
his  projects." 
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These  embaiTassments,  enormously  increased  by  the  pro- 
digious extent  of  the  theatre  of  war,  the  topography  of  which  is 
all  against  the  offensive  and  in  favor  of  the  defensive  (as  witness 
the  immense  depth  of  the  lines  of  communications  in  any  great 
aggressive  movements,  the  impossibility  of  supplying  our  armies 
from  the  country,  as  is  done  in  Europe,  etc.,)  entered  into  the 
portentous  problem  which  the  Administration  had  to  solve  ;  and 
yet,  in  face  of  this  accumulation  of  diflBculties,  forming  a  task 
the  gravest  that  ever  met  an  Executive,  the  wav  has  been 
pushed  successfully  through  to  the  splendid  results  we  witness— 
the  armies  of  the  rebellion  have  been  driven  from  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory  the  rebels  claimed,  till  now  the  one  is  shut  up 
in  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf,  and  tbe  other  is  besieged 
without  hope  of  escape  in  Kichmond. 

III. 

THE  UPRISING  OF  THE  NATION. 

The  response  of  the  people  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln 
for  men  with  which  to  execute  the  authority  of  the  Government, 
will  always  remain  one  of  the  grandest  manifestations  of  the 
spontaneous  energy  of  a  free  people  in  the  vindication  of  free 
institutions.  It  was  then  we  saw  that  sublime  "  uprising"  of  the 
people,  when  all  party  differences  were  merged  in  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  Union — or  rather,  when  armed  loyalty  cowed 
and  quelled  secret  traitors,  who,  driven  to  their  lurking-places, 
saw  the  prudence  of  awaiting  some  other  opportunity  to  show 
their  hands. 

After  Bull  Kun  had  shown  that  an  arduous  and  protracted 
war  was  before  us,  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  for 
300,000  men.  The  response  of  the  North  to  the  call  was  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  more  troops  would  be  in  the  field  than  the  act  of 
Congress  authorized.  Within  fifteen  days  it  is  estimated  that 
350,000  volunteers  offered  themselves  in  defence  of  our  national 
flag.  And  from  first  to  last,  under  the  different  calls,  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  have  been  under  arms  in  the 
war  for  the  union.  There  is  in  history  but  one  example  of  a 
similar  uprising  of  the  people  in  defence  of  its  nationality,  and 
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that  is  the  rushing  to  arms  of  the  French  during  the  great  revo- 
lution when  threatened  by  the  coalition.  And  yet  the  com- 
parison only  serves  to  show  how  far  even  that  fell  short  of  what 
we  have  witnessed ;  for  modern  historians  have  proved  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  exaggerations  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  men  raised  by  France  at  that  epoch,  the  figure  never  ex- 
ceeded 600,000.   Yet  we  have  trebled  that  number. 

The  task  now  before  the  Government  was  herculean,  and 
such  as  might  have  made  even  ITapoleon  stand  aghast.  To 
raise  and  fit  for  the  field  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
to  be  supplied  with  all  the  needs  of  a  modern  army,  and  that, 
too,  without  even  the  skeleton  of  a  veteran  force  on  which  to 
build,  was  indeed  a  work  of  frightful  magnitude.  And  yet  this 
was  accomplished  in  the  space  of  three  months,  an  achievement 
that  has  extorted  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  military  men 
throughout  the  world. 

IV. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  WAE, 

As  the  chief  force  of  the  rebellion— the  head  and  front 
the  ofi*ending — was  collected  in  Virginia,  it  became  a  necessity 
to  place  here  an  army  of  proportions  fitting  it  to  foil  the  pur- 
pose of  the  enemy  touching  the  capture  of  our  capital,  at  the 
same  time  to  drive  the  opposing  force  out  of  Virginia. 

With  this  view  a  grand  army  of  over  200,000  men  was  col- 
lected at  "Washington,  and  placed  under  command  of  Major- 
General  G.  B.  McClellan,  whose  name,  from  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful minor  operations  in  Western  Virginia,  which  another 
than  he  had  planned  and  executed,  had  acquired  a  halo  that 
did  not  properly  belong  to  it.  It  was  not  until  sometime  after- 
ward that  that  constitutional  inactivity^  which  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  Gen.  McClellan's  nature,  and  that  secret  sympathy 
with  treason  that  has  always  made  him  tender  of  hurting  trai- 
tors, began  to  be  appreciated,  and  hence  it  was  that  for  many 
months  our  armies  were  kept  at  a  dead-lock,  thus  giving  the 
rebels  the  opportunity  to  prepare  their  plans,  and  the  rebellion 
its  best  ally,  timey  and  we  were  put  in  a  position  of  humiliation 
before  the  world. 
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There  was  one  result  springing  from  the  presence  of  our 
army  in  Yirginia,  however,  wlncli  even  the  generalship  of 
McClellan  could  not  prevent ;  it  thwarted  tlie  realization  of 
those  dreams  of  invasion  that  had  fired  the  Southern  imagina- 
tion. A  powerful  party  of  red-hot  belligerents  had  made  the 
carrying  of  the  war  upon  Northern  soil  their  rallying  cry, 
Washington  was  in  particular  the  object  of  their  chief  desires, 
and  their  direst  hate.  The  rebel  Secretary  of  War  boasted  at 
Montgomery,  on  the  12th  of  April,  that  "the  flag  which  now 
flaunts  the  breeze  here  will  float  over  the  dome  of  the  old 
Capitol  at  Washington  before  the  1st  of  July." 

After  Bull  Run,  the  same  ambition  fired  these  men.  Said 
the  Hichmond  Examiner  :  "  From  the  mountain  tops  and  val- 
leys to  the  shores  of  the  sea  there  is  one  wild  shout  of  fierce 
resolve  to  capture  Washington  City  at  all  and  every  human 
efibrt."  But  this  "  wild  shout  of  fierce  resolve "  was  vain 
against  the  200,000  bayonets  present  to  defend  the  capital ;  and 
though  the  early  history  of  our  army  in  Yirginia  was  not  of 
the  character  the  people  justly  expected,  and  the  army  eagerly 
desired,  it  was  at  least  something,  in  view  of  these  desperate 
projects  of  the  rebels,  that  Washington,  by  its  presence,  was 
rendered  safe. 

Bat  outside  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  McClollan 
strategy,  a  series  of  operations  in  the  western  theatre  of  war 
had  been  inaugurated,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  splen- 
did victories  of  the  Union  arms  in  that  quarter.  AYliile  Mc- 
Clellan-,  during  the  winter  of  186 1-'2,  kept  his  magnificent 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  inaction,  maturing  plans 
which  were  never  matured,  the  early  pages  of  the  history  of 
the  war  were  lit  up  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  victories  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Christmas 
of  18G1  sav/  the  powerful  force  of  rebels,  which  had  overrun 
Missouri,  insolently  proclaiming  their  purpose  of  seizi  ng  St 
Louis,  driven  down  to  the  Arkansas  border.  Gen.  Geant  had 
begun  on  a  small  scale  the  operations  on  the  Mississippi,  des- 
tined to  swell  into  campaigns  of  colossal  proportions.  The  first 
of  our  series  of  coast  victories  had  been  gained  at  Hatteras 
Inlet,  (August  27,)  giving  us  two  forfv^,  thirty-six  guns,  six  huu- 
dred  and  nineteen  prisoners,  and  the  key  to  Albemarle  Sound. 
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This  was  followed  up,  at  tbe  end  of  October,  by  Dctpont's  ex- 
ploit at  Port  Royal,  one  of  the  memorable  triumphs  on  record 
of  ships  over  forts.  The  spoils  of  this  victory  included  not 
less  than  fifty  cannon. 

V. 

\  ^  \ 

THE  SECOND  YEAE  OF  THE  WAE.  ' 

The  opening  of  the  second  year  of  the  war  was  gilded  by  two 
other  victories  on  the  coast — the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  by 
a  combined  attack  of  our  land  and  naval  forces,  giving  us  six 
forts,  2,500  prisoners,  and  forty-two  guns,  followed  up  promptly 
by  the  capture  of  Newbern,  which  added  six  other  forts  and 
34  heavy  guns.  These  conquests  restored  the  sovereignty  of  the 
flag  over  all  the  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina,  which,  up  to 
this  time,  had  been  the  main  resort  of  the  whole  crew  of  the 
blockade  runners:  Another  brilliant  point  in  the  chain  of 
coast  victories  was  added  by  the  reduction  and  capitulation  of 
Fort  Pulaski.  With  the  fort  were  surrendered  47  guns  and 
3G0  prisoners.  This  gave  us  the  control  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  River. 

Turning  to  the  great  theatre  of  war  between  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  Mississippi,  the  Spring  of  1862  saw  there  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  combination  of  magnificent  operations  by  several 
distinct  columns  drawn  out  from  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  destined  to  carry  their  conquests  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Confederacy,  and  reclaim  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union. 

The  rebel  line  of  defence  on  this  frontier  extended  from  Co- 
lumbus, a  powerfully  entrenched  camp  on  the  Mississippi,  east- 
ward to  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  About  midway  was  Bowl- 
ing Green,  another  entrenched  camp,  where  Albert  Sidney 
Johnson  commanded  in  person.  East,  toward  the  mountains, 
was  Zollicoffer,  with  a  large  force,  where  early  in  the  winter 
be  had  taken  up  a  fortified  position  on  the  Cumberland  river, 
near  Mill  Spring. 

Against  this  line  of  defence  Grant,  and  the  gunboats  under 
Foote  were  preparing  to  move  on  the  west ;  Buell  was  ad- 
vancing on  Bowling  Green  in  the  centre ;  while  Thomas  was 
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in  motion  on  the  east,  near  the  mountains.  Thomas  struck  the 
first  blow,  and  gave  the  country  the  firstlings  of  victory  in  the 
West.  On  January  19,  he  engaged  the  rebels  at  Mill  Springs, 
defeated  and  routed  them,  with  the  loss  of  their  artillery,  their 
intrenched  position,  and  their  General  Zollicoffer,  killed.  The 
effect  of  this  victory  was  to  expose  the  whole  rebel  right  fiank, 
by  way  of  East  Tennessee. 

On  the  left  flank,  Grant  and  Foote  were  moving  to  break 
the  rebel  lines  of  defences  by  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
Biver.  It  was  clearly  seen  that  could  these  rivers  be  forced, 
the  great  rebel  strongholds  at  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green 
■would  be  taken  in  reverse,  and  their  evacuation  made  a  matter 
of  resol  ute  compulsion.  But  these  rivers  were  barred  by  two 
strong  works — Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donald- 
son, on  the  Cumberland,  The  former  fell  a  prey  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  Foote's  naval  attack,  surrendering  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, with  its  armament  of  sixty  guns. 

A  week  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Henry,  Gen.  Grant  drew 
his  lines  of  investment  around  Fort  Donelson,  and  after  a  con- 
fiict  running  through  four  days  and  nights,  and  rendered  mem- 
orable by  the  hardest  fighting  that  had  yet  occurred  in  the 
war,  the  rebels  were  forced  to  accede  to  Gen.  Grant's  demands 
for  that  "unconditional  surrender"  which  has  become  so  in- 
separably connected  with  his  name.  The  surrender  included 
fifteen  thousand  prisoners  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  fall  of  Forts  Donelson  and  Henry  promptly  produced  its 
anticipated  effect.  Columbus,  which  the  rebels  had  styled  the 
"  Gibraltar  of  America,"  was  immediately  abandoned.  At 
the  same  time  Johnston  evacuated  his  intrenched  position  at 
Bowling  Green,  and  fell  back  to  Nashville,  or  rather  through 
Nashville,  (for  the  opening  of  the  Cumberland  to  our  gunboats, 
which  resulted  from  the  fall  of  the  fort  made  Nashville  unten- 
able ;)  Gen.  Buell,  whose  army  had  been  threatening  the  rebel 
force  at  Bowling  Green,  immediately  followed  up  and  took 
possession  of  that  city.  Thus  it  was  by  the  magnificent  series 
of  successes  that  illustrated  the  Spring  of  1862,  that  the  rebel 
line,  on  a  stretch  of  over  five  hundred  miles,  was  pushed  back 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Cumberland,  and  the  whole  State  of  Ken- 
tucky and  a  third  of  Tennessee  were  recovered  to  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Union. 
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Simultaneous  with  tbese  operations  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were  lit  up  by  the  splendors  of  Farragut's  astonishing 
combat  below  New  Orleans,  with  the  forts,  gunboats,  steam- 
rams,  floating  batteries,  fire-rafts,  obstructions,  booms  and  chains 
which  the  rebels  had  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  gulf,  ending  in  the  fall  of  that  city ;  whose 
capture  the  London  Times,  doubting,  with  its  usual  cynicism, 
its  possibility,  had  declared  would  be  "  putting  the  tourniquet 
on  the  main  artery  of  the  Confederacy." 

After  their  retreat  from  Columbus,  the  rebels  under  Polk  took 
up  a  new  position  on  the  Mississippi,  at  Island  No.  10.  This 
stronghold  was  able  for  many  weeks  to  hold  out  against  all  the 
operations  directed  against  it,  till  finally  the  gunboats  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  the  batteries,  and  the  stronghold,  with  a  hundred 
heavy  guns,  fell  into  our  hands.  From  this  point  they  fell  back 
to  Memphis,  only  to  be  compelled  to  abandon  that  city,  which 
in  June  following  came  under  control  of  the  Union  forces. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  central  army  of  the  rebellion  from 
Nashville,  it  took  up  a  strongly  fortified  position  at  Corinth, 
Tinder  Beauregard.  There  he  was  besieged  by  the  Union  army 
under  Halleck,  whose  siege  operations,  pushed  on  to  such  a 
point  as  to  make  the  capture  of  the  whole  force  a  matter  of 
high  probability,  compelled  the  evacuation  of  this  position  also. 

The  result  of  the  victories  of  1862  was  thus  to  leave  the  sit- 
uation in  this  gratifying  position  :  Butler  was  at  New  Orleans ; 
Curtis  was  pushing  his  way  to  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkan- 
sas ;  the  chief  points  on  the  coast  were  in  our  hands  ;  Halleck 
was  at  Corinth ;  the  Union  flag  waved  over  Memphis  and 
Nashville,  while  Mitchell,  in  Alabama,  was  advancing  from 
victory  to  victory. 

This  was  glory  enough  for  one  year ;  for  if  we  turn  our  eye 
to  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  East,  we  are  presented  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  campaign  toward  Richmond,  in  which  the 
finest  qualities  of  heroism  in  the  army,  gaining  victories  wher- 
ever it  met  the  armed  enemy,  and  driving  him  back  to  his  ca- 
pital, were  neutralized  and  rendered  fruitless  by  the  imbecility 
of  its  head.  Turning  upon  McClellan,  Lee  terminated  the  of- 
fensive campaign  by  himself  assuming  the  initiative,  and  carry- 
ing his  army  for  the  first  time  into  the  territory  of  the  loyal 
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States.  The  issue  was  at  length  tried  out  at  Antietam,  where 
the  absence  of  directing  generalship  could  not  prevent  our 
Boldiers  from  winning  a  victory  of  which  their  Commander  had 
not  the  capacity  to  take  advantage.  Nevertheless,  the  first  in- 
vasion of  the  rebels  ended  disastrously  by  their  retreat  into 
Virginia. 

VI. 

THE  THIKD  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR — THE  BATTLE  SUMMER. 

i  The  first  day  of  the  third  year  of  the  war  (1863)  was  signal- 
lized  by  the  battle  of  Stone  Kiver  or  Murfreesboro,  fought  by 
General  Rosecrans  on  the  Union  side,  and  by  Bragg  on  the  part 
of  the  rebels.  The  most  desperate  battle  of  the  war  up  to  that 
period,  it  inaugurated  the  army  in  Murfreesboro,  with  the  pro- 
digious loss  to  the  enemy  of  14,560  men.  This  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  from  this  base  by  a  brilliant  campaign  in  Tennessee, 
destined  to  culminate  in  the  possession  of  Chattanooga,  which 
bad  long  been  recognized  by  military  heads  as  the  key  to  the 
whole  theatre  of  war  in  the  West. 

In  the  meantime  General  Grant  was  drawing  his  lines  of  in- 
vestment around  the  last  great  stronghold  of  the  rebels  on  the 
Misssissippi,  at  Vicksburgh.  After  many  attempts  against  this 
point,  he  finally,  by  an  audacious  stroke  of  strategy,  unparal- 
leled save  by  ISTapoleon's  passage  of  the  Splugen,  crossed  his 
army  over  the  Mississippi  at  Grand  Gulf,  and,  dividing  the 
army  of  Johnston  from  the  possibility  of  reinforcing  the  garri- 
son at  Vicksburgh,  beat  the  rebels  in  half  a  dozen  battles,  and 
ended  by  throwing  his  army  as  a  besieging  force  around  this 
position.  The  siege  of  Vicksburgh  will  take  its  place  in  history 
as  among  the  most  wonderful  engineering  operations  on  record. 
It  was  crowned  by  its  unconditional  surrender  on  the  4:th  of 
July,  with  31,720  prisoners  and  234  guns.  At  the  same  time 
the  garrison  at  Port  Hudson  surrendered  to  General  Banks, 
thus  adding  7,000  prisoners  and  40  pieces  of  artillery  to  the 
account.  The  efiect  of  these  two  victories  was  to  restore  the 
national  authority  along  the  whole  vast  stretch  of  the  Mississippi 
and  that  great  continental  highway  was  thrown  open  to  its 
embouchure  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

^  At  the  very  time  that  the  right  wing  of  our  immense  line  of 
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battle,  stretching  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi,  was  thus 
engaged,  its  left  wing— the  army  of  the  Potomac— was  manoeuver- 
ing  to  meet  Lee's  second  invasion  of  the  loyal  States.  The  re- 
bel army  was  brought  to  bay  at  length  at  Gettysburgh,  where 
a  three  days'  battle,  the  most  collossal  of  the  war,  was  fought, 
ending  in  the  utter  defeat  of  Lee,  who  was  fain  again  to  make 
good  his  retreat  into  Virginia,  with  a  loss  of  23,000  in  killed 
and  wounded  and  6,000  prisoners. 

The  centre  of  our  great  line,  held  by  General  Eosecrans,  was 
at  the  same  time  on  the  advance.  By  a  magnificent  series  of 
flanking  movements,  that  Commander  drove  Bragg  from  his 
two  powerfully  intrenched  positions  at  Shelbyville  and  Tulaho- 
ma,  and  advancing  from  this  point,  planted  his  army,  at  one 
splendid  stroke,  in  the  central  citadel  of  the  South — Chatta- 
nooga. 

On  the  coast,  the  operations  were  being  pushed  on  with  equal 
vigor.  General  Gillmore  had  effected  a  landing  on  Morris 
Island,  whence,  with  his  long  range  siege  guns,  he  was  able  to 
batter  down  Fort  Sumter,  leaving  that  memorable  stronghold, 
whose  reduction  by  the  rebels  was  the  first  overt  act  of  the  war, 
a  mass  of  ruins.  Assisted  by  the  cooperation  of  the  iron-clad 
fleet,  the  works  on  Morris  Island — Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg- 
were  also  reduced,  and  they  with  they  armament  fell  into  our 
hands.  The  possession  of  Morris  Island  has  enabled  our  fleet 
ever  since  to  keep  up  a  blockade  of  Charleston  which  hermeti- 
cally seals  that  place. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  single  exception  of  that  brief  period 
during  which  the  Napoleonic  war  involved  all  Europe  in  its 
conflagration,  you  will  search  all  history  in  vain  for  a  parallel 
of  that  great  battle  summer,  whether  as  respects  the  vastness 
of  the  theatre  of  war,  the  proportion  of  the  contending  forces, 
or  the  substantial  greatness  of  the  results.  During  a  single 
period  of  thirty  days  embraced  in  this  titanic  epoch,  not  less 
than  60,000  prisoners  were  captured.  The  losses  to  the  enemy 
in  this  respect,  added  to  his  prodigious  sacriflces  in  killed  and 
wounded,  left  the  Confederacy  at  the  close  of  the  year  bleeding, 
prostrate  and  exhausted. 
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VII. 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OP  THE  WAR, 

Tho  opening  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  saw  the  forces  of  the 
rebellion  driven  from  the  whole  circumference  of  the  Confede- 
racy, and  brought  to  definite  points  in  two  armies — the  army  of 
Beagg,  on  the  mountain  ridges  south  of  Chattanooga,  and  the 
army  of  Lee,  on  the  Eapidan.  The  former,  assailed  by  General 
Grant  in  his  mountain  fastnesses,  saw  himself  driven  from  his 
stronghold,  and  his  army  broken  and  routed  in  the  most  disas- 
trous defeat  since  Waterloo.  He  left  in  our  hands  10,000 
prisoners  and  sixty  guns,  suffered  a  loss  of  8,000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  sought  shelter  for  his  shattered  force  by  a  disor- 
dered retreat  to  Dalton. 

This  review  brings  the  catalogue  of  Union  victories  up  to  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  great  campaign  of  this  Sum- 
mer, the  events  of  which  are  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  to 
require  any  detailed  recital. 

During  the  early  days  of  May  the  two  grand  armies  of  the 
Union,  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Lieutenant-General 
commanding  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  began  their 
advance — the  one  from  Chattanooga,  the  other  from  the 
Eapidan. 

General  Sherman,  after  an  advance  from  Chattanooga,  over 
a  hundred  miles,  marked  by  a  series  of  brilliant  manoeuvres  and 
actions,  in  which  the  enemy's  force  was  driven  from  a  succes- 
sion of  strongholds  looked  upon  as  impregnable,  at  length 
planted  his  army  in  front  of  Atlanta.  Here  he  was  thrice 
assailed  by  an  enemy  willing  to  lavish  everything  in  the  despe- 
rate effort  to  drive  him  back. 

The  enemy  thrice  met  a  bloody  repulse.  Sherman  now  be- 
gan working  slowly  but  surely  round  on  the  rebel  communica- 
tions, not  with  a  view  to  take  Atlanta  simply,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing  the  rebel  army — a  result  from  which  Hood 
has  only  been  saved  by  a  precipitate  flight  from  Atlanta — thus 
abandoning  the  foremost  city  of  the  Southwest,  and  the  impor- 
tant communications  it  commands.  In  the  engagement  which 
resulted  in  this  brilliant  success,  the  rebels  lost  two  thousand 
prisoners  and  very  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  may 
now  be  safely  said  that  Hood's  force»  as  an  armv.  no  longer  exists. 
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In  this  great  campaign  General  Sherman  has  put  hors  du 
combat  over  forty  thousand  men,  that  is,  more  than  half  the 
army  opposed  to  him,  besides  effecting  great  captures  in  men 
and  materiel. 

General  Grant  has  planted  his  army  before  Petersburgh  and 
on  the  communications  of  Richmond,  after  a  campaign  of  even 
greater  magnitude,  marked  by  the  most  terrible  and  continuous 
fighting  on  record.  During  its  progress  he  has  gained  a  dozen 
victories,  any  one  of  which  would  have  sealed  the  fate  of  any 
European  war.  Its  course  has  been  marked  by  the  constant 
use  of  those  double  instruments  of  war — strategy  and  what 
"Wellington  called  "  hard  pounding by  the  former  he  has 
driven  the  enemy,  by  bloodless  victories  on  our  part,  from  six 
chosen  lines  of  defence  ;  by  the  latter  he  has  put  out  of  the  way 
between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  of  the  fighting  veterans  of  the 
South.  In  addition  he  has  taken  over  twenty-five  thousand 
prisoners,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  guns.  He  is  certain,  ere 
long,  to  crown  his  work  by  the  capture  of  the  rebel  capital  and 
the  destruction  of  the  main  rebel  army. 

Finally,  while  the  situation  is  as  thus  presented  at  the  main 
points  of  war,  the  progress  of  our  arms  by  land  and  sea  shows 
equal  lustre  wherever  they  met  the  foe.  It  is  but  the  other  day 
that  Admiral  Farragut  capped  the  climax  of  his  great  achieve-^ 
ments  by  the  capture  of  the  forts  guarding  the  entrance  tO' 
Mobile  bay,  the  destruction  or  capture  of  the  enemy's  powerful 
fleet  in  those  waters — thus  sweeping  away,  it  is  believed,  the  last 
vestige  of  rebel  naval  power  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf.  From  the  high  seas,  too,  the  rebel  naval  power  has 
been  swept.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that  its  most  formidable 
embodieinent,  the  Alabama^  was  sent  to  the  bottom  by  the 
Kearsarge^  affording  a  significant  lesson  both  to  the  rebels  and 
the  British  allies  who  have  furnished  them  with  that  and  other 
proofs  of  their  material  supp  ort. 

VIII. 

GROUNDS  OF  COURAGE  AND  GONFIDENOE.  * 

After  such  a  retrospect  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  our 
army  and  navy,  have  we  not  a  right  to  ask,  with  some  emphasis, 
of  those  who  complain  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  war,  and  fear 
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its  indefinite  prolongation,  what  substantial  ground  thejhave  for 
their  repining  ?  It  is  true  the  course  of  the  war  has  not  been  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  victories;  it  has  presented  the  che- 
quered aspect  of  successes  and  reverses  which  all  wars  present. 
Eut  we  ask  anj  dispassionate  observer,  looking  at  the  war  by 
the  map,  and  in  the  fiery  characters  in  '^hich  it  is  writ  all  over 
the  continent — contrasting  the  rebellion  at  the  start  with  the 
rebellion  where  it  now  stands — surveying  this  great  struggle 
for  the  Union  in  its  solid  and  substantial  results — we  ask  such 
an  observer  to  point  out  in  the  annals  of  war  where  more  has 
been  done  in  the  same  period.  He  will  find  it  hard  to  point 
out  where  as  quucJi  has  been  done!  It  is  the  common  practice 
we  know  in  war  of  popular  Governments  for  men  to  belittle 
what  has  been  done,  to  criticise  and  complain  ;  but  we  ask  in 
all  seriousness  is  it  the  part  of  dignity  or  of  patriotism,  in  this 
crisis  of  our  nation's  struggle,  to  depreciate  its  grand  and  pro- 
vidential achievements  ? 

There  is  to  a  people  battling  in  any  cause  a  force,  purely 
metaphysical  in  its  character,  which  is  yet  stronger  than  the 
sinews  of  war — stronger  than  the  sinews  of  men's  arnns.  It  is 
courage.  Never  has  it  been  more  needed  than  of  late,  when  a 
fatal  paralysis  has  benumbed  the  public  sense,  and  in  the  eclipse 
of  faith,  "  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with 
those  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  and  in  their  envious 
gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms." 

I  believe  we  have  already  touched  the  nadir  of  our  feai*s  and 
our  despondency,  and  that  a  breath  of  patriotism  and  hope  is 
now  vivifying  the  national  pulse.  But  each  man  can  swell  the 
rising  tide.  To  diffuse  the  inspiration  of  courage  is  the  duty  of 
every  patriot.  And  happily  we  need  draw  this  inspiration  from 
no  illusive  fountains ;  for  the  more  earnestly  and  honestly  we 
look  at  the  situation,  the  more  grounds  of  hope  we  find.  Some 
■of  these  grounds  can  be  briefly  set  down  : 

1.  The  body  of  the  rebellion  is  moribund.  Gen.  T.  Seymour, 
whose  critical  habit  of  thought  and  conservative  temper,  add  a 
prodigious  weight  to  any  declarations  he  makes  on  this  head, 
states  as  the  result  of  his  three  months'  observation  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  South,  that  ^Hhe  rebel  cause  is  fast  failing  from, 
exhaustion^  This  is  profoundly  true,  whether  it  has  regard  to 
the  material  resources  in  the  South,  or  to  the  still  more  vital 
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resources  in  men,  of  which  the  field  is  now  reaped  and  bare. 
Every  man  and  every  boy  is  now  in  the  field ;  there  is  nothing 
behind.  In  a  private  letter  lately  written  by  General  Grant, 
he  used  the  pungent  expression  that  the  rebels  have  "  robbed 
the  cradle  and  the  grave  to  reiriforce  their  armiesP 

2.  It  is  true,  in  inflicting  on  the  rebels  the  immense  damage 
they  have  received  in  the  great  campaigns  of  Grant  and  Sher- 
man, we  also  have  lost  quite  as  severelj^ — perhaps  even  more 
so;  but  (if  it  is  lawful  to  speak  thus  of  so  grave  a  matter)  %oe 
can  afford  it.  We  can  stand  to  lose  man  for  man,  till  every 
man  in  the  armies  of  the  rebellion  is  put  hors  du  cornbat^  and 
and  leave  behind  untouched  a  force  equal  to  all  we  have  lost  in 
the  war. 

3.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  needful  to  wade  through 
such  an  ocean  of  blood  as  this.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  blow 
that  will  disrupt  the  two  main  rebel  armies.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  the  merciless  conscriptions  that  have  swept  over  the 
South  have  even  simplified  the  problem  for  us.  The  war  has 
no  long<sr  those  thousand-fold  embarrassments  that  attend  a 
national  war,  or  war  on  populations.  There  is  no  population. 
Our  task  is  confined  to  beating  the  armies  at  Kichmond  and 
Atlanta.  For  the  rest,  the  soutli^rn  people  are  tired  of  the  war 
and  are  sighing  for  peace. 

4.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  such  is  the  situation  held  by 
General  Grant  and  General  Sherman,  toward  the  insurgent 
forces  opposed  to  them,  that  the  reinforcements  they  are  re- 
ceiving will  certainly  enable  them  soon  to  complete  their  work. 
General  Seymour  on  this  head,  says. 

There  is  but  one  course  consistent  with  safety  or  honor.  Let 
the  people  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  dignity  and  strength,  and  a 
few  months  of  trifling  exertion  comparatively — of  such  effort  as 
alone  is  worthy  of  the  great  work — and  the  rebellion  will  crumble 
before  us.  Fill  this  draft  promptly  and  willingly,  with  good 
and  true  men  ;  send  a  few  spare  tliousands  over  rather  than 
under  the  call,  and  the  summer  sun  of  1865  will  shine  upon  a 
regenerated  land,''^ 

5.  The  war  is  really  near  its  close.  The  present  front  of 
the  rebellion,  menacing  though  it  be,  is  really  nothing  more 
than  a  mask,  concealing  the  hollowness  and  rottenness  within. 
The  South  is  literally  exhausted — exhausted  of  that  without 
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"which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  war — exhausted  of  men. 
The  field,  in  tlie  impressive  expression  of  Napoleon,  regarding 
France  after  her  three  conscriptions,  is  reaped  down  to  the 
stubble.  Out  of  an  available  fighting  population  of  upwards 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  with  which  the  war  was  inaugu- 
rated, they  have  saved  an  effective  force  of  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  The  rest  are  in  their  graves, 
in  the  hospitals,  disabled,  or  prisoners  in  our  hands.  These  are 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  rebellion. 

6.  Our  territorial  conquests  have  reclaimed  three-fourths  of 
the  area  originally  claimed  in  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  Confederacy  stands  now  thrice  bisected — its  great  lines  of 
communication  cut  or  in  our  hands.  Besides,  its  resources  of 
all  kinds  are  all  but  exhausted.  The  desperate  men  at  its  head 
may  continue  the  struggle  for  some  time  longer — they  may  for 
a  while  oppose  a  formidable  front  to  our  blows — but  the  rebel- 
lion is  doomed.  Its  struggles  will  be  the  frantic  final  efforts  of 
the  gladiator  before  he  falls  down  ex!;austed  and  exanimate. 

7.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  have  ceased  to  see  any  hope 
for  their  cause  in  the  arena  of  war.  They  are  looking  now  to 
the  arena  of  politics,  A  party  has  been  set  up  whose  creed 
and  aims  have  their  entire  sympathy  and  moral  support.  The 
platform  of  that  party  have  nothing  but  expressions  of  con- 
tumel}'  for  the  sacred  war,  the  recital  of  which  has  been  made  j 
for  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  crew  it  has  nothing  but  expre-sions  of 
sympathy  and  respect.  The  ]^eople  of  the  INorth  have  now  be- 
fore them  the  momentous  question  of  determining  by  their 
action  whether  they  will  justify  all  the  precious  blood  shed  in 
this  war  by  carrying  it  triumphantly  through  and  crowning  it 
with  a  glorious  and  honorable  peace,  or  whether  by  a  base  sur- 
render they  will  project  it  into  history  as  the  monument  of  a 
nation's  follv. 
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GERRIT  SMITH  ON  M'CLELLAN'S  NOMmATION  AND 
ACCEPTANCE. 

I  WRITE  these  pages  for  the  candid.  Partisans  would  not 
hear  me.  They  follow  party.  Those  only  will  hear  me  who 
follow  truth  ;  and  who  will  still  follow  it  at  whatever  expense 
to  party. 

Tiie  North  is  divided — fearfully  divided,  One  portion 
holds  that  the  North  and  the  other  that  the  South  is  the 
guilty  party  in  this  War.  Which  of  them  is  right  is  thg 
great,  nay  the  only,  question  to  be  answered  at  the  cominn 
Election.  If  the  North  is  the  guilty  party,  then  McClellae 
should  he  preferred.  If  the  South,  then  Lincoln.  I  name 
them  because  every  day  makes  it  more  evident  that  all  our 
votes  will  finally  be  concentrated  on  them.  McClellan  is  the 
candidate  of  those  who  hold  the  North  to  be  the  guilty  party, 
and  therefore  whatever  exceptions  some  of  them  take  to  him, 
all  will  feel  constrained  to  vote  for  him.  So,  too,  all  who  hold 
that  the  South  is  the  guilty  party,  will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  vote  for  Lincoln.  Many  of  them  would  prefer  to  vote  for 
Fremont,  if  they  could  thereby  vote  as  effectively  to  defeat 
the  candidate  whose  sympathies  are  with  the  South.  But 
this  they  now  see  they  cannot  do.  It  is  in  this  wise  that 
Fremont  and  Cochrane  will  themselves,  notwithstanding  their 
dislike  of  some  of  his  measures,  vote  for  Lincoln.  They  are 
too  magnanimous  to  let  personal  considerations  hinder  them 
from  voting  for  him  ;  and  they  are  too  patriotic  to  withhold 
a  vote,  which  the  salvation  of  the  country  calls  for.  May 
they  hasten  to  inspire  their  friends  with  the  like  magnanimity 
and  patriotism  !  So,  too,  the  great  influence  of  Wendell 
Phillips  will  be  brought  to  the  side  of  Lincoln,  as  soon  as  he 
shall  see  that  the  man  to  be  elected  must  be  either  Lincoln  or 
a  servant  of  the  South.    Strong  as  is  his  preference  for  Fre- 
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mont,  he  will  not  let  it  work  to  the  destruction  of  his 
country. 

We  need  not  go  back  of  the  Convention  which  nominated 
Lincoln  to  learn  that  the  Union  Party  lays  all  the  blame  of 
the  War  upon  the  South.  Nor  need  we  go  back  of  the  Con- 
vention which  nominated  McClellan  to  learn  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  lays  all  the  blame  of  it  on  the  North.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chicago  Convention  afford  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  idenlified  with  the  Kebellion  ; 
is  at  peace  with  the  enemies  inst<  ad  of  the  friends  of  the  na- 
tion— at  peace  with  the  South  and  at  war  with  the  North. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  condemned  but  rather  to  be  hon- 
ored for  this,  provided  the  North  is  the  guilty  party  in  the 
War.  I  am  not  of  those  whose  motto  is:  ^^Our  country 
right  or  wrong."  It  is  only  when  she  is  right  that  I  am  with 
her.  I  can  be  loyal  to  the  North  so  far  only  as  she  is  loyal 
to  justice.  Nor,  if  I  would,  could  I  help  her  wherein  she 
breaks  with  justice.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  puts  her- 
self beyo  d  the  reach  of  help  in  proportion  as  she  defies  the 
claims  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Let  me  here  say  that  McClellan,  no  more  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  is  necessarily  worthy  of 
condemnation  for  opposing  the  cause  in  which  his  country  is 
embarked.  Nay,  if  it  is  an  unrighteous  cause,  then  it  is 
proper  in  him  to  stand  forth  against  it— to  stand  ibrth  as  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  as  he  does  by  accepting  his  nomina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  that  cause. 

I  repeat,  the  question  to  be  passed  upon  at  the  coming 
Election  is — which  is  the  guilty  party  in  this  War — the  North 
or  the  South.  It  is  admitted  that  the  South  took  up  arms 
to  dismember  our  nation  :  and  that  she  robbed  it  of  moneys, 
forts,  guns,  and  portions  of  our  little  standing  army.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, too,  that  it  was  only  in  reply  to  these  outrages  that 
we  armed  ourselves.  Hence,  whilst  the  War  on  her  part  is 
offensive,  on  ours  it  is  but  defensive.  Notwithstanding  all 
tliis  the  North  may  not  be  the  innocent  party.  For  she  may 
have  oppressed  and  provoked  the  South  beyond  endurance. 
I  am  slow  to  admit  that  any  Rebellion  in  a  land  where  there 
is  free  access  to  the  ballot-box  can  be  justified.  Nevertheless 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  was  because  she  was  made  to  suffer 
intolerable  oppressions  that  she  flew  to  arms,  I  will  not  con- 
demn her.    Had  she  such  oppressions  to  complain  of  ? 

It  is  said,  more  in  Europe,  however,  than  in  America,  that 
our  high  Tariff  was  a  burden  upon  the  South.  Never,  how- 
ever, had  we  a  Tariff  so  nearly  approaching  Free  Trade  as 
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when  her  States  began  to  secede.  Moreover  the  South  could 
have  had  it  as  much  lower  as  she  pleased.  What  however  it* 
our  Tariff  were  not  a  proper  one  ? — that  surely  would  not  be 
enough  to  justify  Rebellion. 

Had  the  South  any  right  to  call  herself  oppressed  by  the 
election  of  Lincoln  ?  None  at  all.  He  was  elected  Consti- 
tutionally. But  he  was  against  Slavery  !  It  is  true  that  he 
was — only  moderately  so,  however.  Several  of  the  Presidents 
immediately  preceding  him  were  thoroughly  for  Slavery. 
And  yet  the  North  did  not  claim  that  she  was  oppressed  by 
their  election.  Least  of  all  did  she  claim  that  their  election 
furnished  ground  for  Rebellion. 

Was  the  South  at  liberty  to  regard  herself  oppressed  be- 
cause so  much  was  said  at  the  North  against  Slavery  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  Constitution  provides  for  free  speech. 
Moreover,  the  South  spoke  as  freely  against  our  systems  of 
labor  as  we  did  against  her  Slavery.  She  sneered  at  our 
"  small-fisted  farmers/'  and  our  "  greasy  mechanics."  She 
stigmatized  our  noble  laborers  as  "  tlie  mudsills  of  society." 
Then,  too,  the  South  helps  send  missionaries  over  the  earth 
to  argue  against  idolatries  and  other  abominations  ;  and  thus 
is  she  estopped  by  her  own  acts  from  forbidding  others  to 
search  and  criticise  herself 

Was  the  South  oppressed  by  Northern  legislation  against 
Slavery  ?  Never.  The  North  was  always  willing  to  have 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  pass  upon  such 
legislation.  When,  however,  the  North  sent  Commissioners 
to  the  South  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  have  the  Constitu- 
tionality of  those  laws  under  which  she  was  casting  Northern 
freemen  into  the  pit  of  Slavery,  passed  upon  by  that  Court, 
those  Commissioners  had  to  fly  for  their  lives  before  the  mur- 
derous onset  made  upon  them. 

But  J ohn  Brown,  and  at  other  times  other  Northern  men, 
went  into  the  Southern  States  to  help  persons  escape  from 
Slavery  !  The  North,  however,  was  not  responsible  for  this. 
She  ever  stood  by  Slavery,  and  helped  the  South  tighten  the 
chains  of  the  slaves.  Little  right  has  the  South  to  complain 
of  the  sympathy  of  John  Brown  and  others  with  her  slaves. 
Where  these  delivered  one  slave,  her  kidnappers  made  slaves 
of  ten  Northern  freemen.  But  there  was  rejoicing  at  the 
North  over  the  escape  of  Southern  slaves  !  I  admit  it.  So 
was  there  rejoicing  at  the  South  over  the  escape  of  Southern 
men  from  Algerine  Slavery.  Such  rejoicings  cannot  be 
stopped.  And  all  attempts  of  the  South  to  stop  them  will 
be  vain  attemps  to  change  human  nature.  . 
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Was  the  South  oppressed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Northern 
people  to  accede  to  a  proposition  of  the  Southern  people  to 
have  an  amicable  separation  of  the  States,  and  an  amicable 
division  of  the  Territories  and  other  National  property  ? 
There  was  no  proposition  from  the  Southern  people  to  the 
Northern  people.  There  was  a  proposition  from  Southern 
individuals  unauthorized  by  the  Southern  people  ;  and  it  was 
made  not  to  our  people,  but  to  our  Government — to  a  Gov- 
ernment whicli,  instead  of  being  authorized  to  dismember  our 
nation,  is  sworn  to  preserve  it,  and  which,  instead  of  being 
authorized  to  throw  away  the  Constitution,  is  sworn  to  keep 
it  sacred  and  unbroken.  The  people  of  the  North  were  ready 
to  meet  the  people  of  the  South  in  a  Convention  of  Delegates. 
They  were  ready  to  make  large  concessions  in  order  to  save 
from  disruption  the  nation  so  dear  to  them.  Entirely  ready 
they  were,  I  am  sorry  to  believe,  to  indorse  and  consummate 
the  remarkable  action  of  Congress  in  favor  of  altering  the 
Constitution  to  the  advantage  of  Slavery.  In  fine,  they 
would  have  consented  to  almost  any  demand  of  the  South 
short  of  the  sundering  of  the  Nation.  This  they  would  not 
consent  to  :  and,  because  she  knew  they  would  not,  the  South 
would  not  have  the  National  Convention.  The  sundering  of 
the  Nation  was  the  one  thing  she  was  intent  on  ;  and  notliing 
else,  nor  all  things  else,  would  she  accept  in  lieu  of  it.  Hence 
to  get  this  ono  thing,  which  she  could  not  hope  to  get  other- 
wise, she  resorted  to  arms.  Herein,  and  herein  only,  is  the 
explanation  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Kebellion.  Could  she 
but  have  been  brought  to  recede  from  her  determination  to 
set  up  a  nation  for  herself  and  byhersell,  all  other  difficulties 
with  the  South  might  have  been  adjusted.  It  is  in  no  degree 
necessary  to  my  argument  to  explain  why  she  then  insisted, 
has  ever  since  insisted,  and  never  more  strenuously  than  now, 
on  this  national  independence.  Nevertheless  as  some,  under 
whose  eye  this  })aper  may  fall,  might  like  to  meet  with  the 
explanation,  I  will  give  it.  The  whole  explanation  of  this 
pertinacity  on  the  part  of  the  South  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  she  is  determined  to  maintain  Slavery,  and  that  she 
despairs  of  maintaining  it  unless  she  shall  erect  herself  into 
a  nation  independent  of  every  other  nation.  The  South  saw 
Slavery  cast  out  of  all  Europe,  and  all  American  Slavery  ex- 
cept her  own  to  be  tottering.  She  saw,  too,  that  the  North 
was  every  day  becoming  more  enlightened  in  regard  to  Slavery, 
and  therefore  more  hostile  to  it.  Hence  the  great  and  al3- 
sorbing  question  with  her  was — what  she  should  do  most 
effectually  to  insulate  herself,  and  shut  out  those  ever-sweUing 
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floods  of  Anti-Slavery  sentiment  and  Aiiti-Slavery  influence, 
which  wcic  constantly  pouring  in  upon  her.  Her  natural  de- 
cision was  to  build  up  about  herself  the  high  and,  as  she 
hoped,  impervious  walls  of  a  new  nationality.  The  North 
she  regarded  as  already  abolitionized.  To  remain  therefore 
in  connection  with  her  was  to  allow  herself  also  to  be  abo- 
litionized. Hence  she  broke  off  from  the  North.  For  what 
else  would  she  have  consented  to  break  out  from  it,  and  to 
lose  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  a  part  of  this  great 
nation  ? 

In  all  this,  which  I  have  now  referred  to,  and  I  know  not 
that  there  is  anything  more  of  this  bearing  to  refer  to,  has 
the  South  -  sufiered  intolerable  oppressions  ?  Nay,  has  she 
suffered  any  oppression  ?  None  whatever.  In  our  national 
affairs  she  was  generally  allowed  to  have  her  own  Avay.  I  ad- 
mit that  we  wronged  her  ;  but  never,  even  in  the  f^lightest 
degree  did  we  oppress  her.  And  the  only  way  in  which  she 
was  ever  wronged  by  us  was  our  shameful  indulgence  of  both 
her  tyrannous  spirit  and  her  greed  of  place  and  power. 
Surely,  surely,  then,  the  North  is  not  to  be  accused  of  pro- 
voking the  Kebellion.  Surely,  surely,  then,  the  South  is  the 
guilty  and  the  only  guilty  party  in  the  Rebellion.  And 
surely,  surely,  then,  the  North  cannot,  without  making  her- 
self very  criminal  and  very  base,  vote  fur  the  candidate  of 
those  who  hold  the  North  and  not  the  South  to  be  the  guilty 
party.  But  it  may  be  said  that  their  candidate  (General 
McClellan)  does  not  hold  in  this  respect  as  they  do  who  nomi- 
nated him.  If  he  does  not,  then  he  is  very  unfortunate  in 
being  misrepresented  by  his  friends,  who  put  him  forth  as  the 
representative  of  themselves,  and  who,  it  is  fair  to  suppose, 
knew  him  thoroughly  when  they  did  so.  Since  the  Northern 
men,  who  espouse  the  cause  of  the  South,  single  out  McClel- 
lan for  their  standard-bearer,  it  v/ould  be  madness  in  us,  who 
cleave  to  the  cause  of  the  North,  to  believe  him  to  be  with 
us,  and  to  vote  for  him.  If  he  is  indeed  a  North- side  man, 
nevertheless  since  they,  who  know  him,  have  set  him  forth  as 
a  South-side  one,  he  cannot  complain  of  us  for  not  voting  for 
him.  He  can  complain  but  of  his  friends,  who  have  mis- 
represented him,  and  whose  misrepresentations  justify  us  in 
withholding  our  votes  from  him.  But  we  are  cited  to 
McClellan's  Letter  of  Acceptance.  That  it  is  a  Letter  of 
Acceptance  is  of  itself  sufiicient  to  disentitle  him  to  the  vote 
of  every  loyal  man.  That  he  is  the  candidate  of  a  Convention 
composed  of  the  open  enemies  of  that  cause  for  which  his 
country  is  pouring  out  her  treasure  and  her  blood — composed 
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of  those  whose  War  is  upon  the  North  only — is  surely  reason 
enough  why  no  intelligent  friend  of  that  cause  can  give  him 
his  vote.  But  we  will  look  further  into  this  Letter.  I  said 
that  the  North  is  divided  between  those  who  hold  the  North 
and  those  who  hold  the  South  to  be  the  guilty  party.  On 
which  side  does  McClellan's  Letter  place  him  ?  It  spares  the 
South,  but  it  abounds  in  inculpations  of  the  North.  The 
indirect  and  unmanly  way  in  which  he  makes  or  rather  in- 
sinuates his  charges  against  the  Government  was  doubtless 
intended  to  render  them  more  effective.  It  will,  however, 
serve  but  to  denote  the  lack  of  an  open,  brave,  and  manly 
spirit  in  their  author.  He  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  barbarity 
with  which  the  South  conducts  the  War — murdering  fresh 
captives — or,  if  sparing  them,  sparing  thousands  to  be  tor- 
tured in  spirit  and  body,  thousands  to  be  starved  to  death, 
and  (worst  fate  of  all)  thousands  to  be  sunk  in  slavery  ! 
Nothing  of  all  this  does  he  say.  But  in  his  characteristic 
cowardly,  roundabout  way,  he  accuses  the  North  of  the  high 
crime  of  perverting  the  War.  I  grant  that  there  have  been 
a  few  instances  in  which  Anti- Slavery  zealots  have  shown 
their  disposition  to  pervert  it,  and  innnmerable  instances  in 
which  Pro-Slavery  zealots  have  skown  the  like.  Just  heie 
let  me  say,  tliat  miserable  men  are  all  tlu;y  who,  when  mon- 
sters are  striking  parricidal  blows  at  the  country,  are  incapable 
of  making  a  single  and  square  issue  with  those  monsters,  and 
are  intent  on  mixing  up  with  the  one  question  of  putting 
down  these  monsters  conditions  in  behalf  of  or  against  Slavery, 
Habeas  Corpus,  or  something  else.  "  Down  with  the  Rebel- 
lion, come  what  will  of  it,  to  any  of  our  schemes,  or  theories, 
or  interests,"  is  the  voice  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  if  Slavery, 
or  Anti-Slavery,  this  or  that  political  party,  this  or  that 
church,  shall  be  found  to  stand  in  the  Avay  of  j)uttingit  down, 
let  them  all  be  swept  out  of  the  way.  Nothing  is  worth  pre- 
serving that  stands  in  the  way  of  putting  down  so  unmiti- 
gated and  unparalleled  a  wickc  dness  as  the  Rebellion.  When 
it  shall  have  been  put  down  will  be  time  to  decide  (and  not 
till  then  will  it  be  time  so  much  as  to  consider  it)  whether 
the  safety  of  the  nation  shall  call  for  the  weakening  or 
strengthening  of  Slavery,  for  its  utter  annihilation,  or  for 
overspreading  the  whole  land  with  it.  In  the  meantime  use 
Slavery,  or  Apprenticeship,  or  anything  else  in  whatever  way 
you  can  use  it  most  effectually  to  the  crushing  of  the  Rebel- 
lion ;  and  let  all  heads,  all  hearts,  and  all  hands  find  their 
one  thought,  one  feeling,  and  one  work  to  that  end. 

I  admitted  tliat  there  were  instances  of  a  disposition  to 
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pervert  the  War.  But  by  far  the  most  signal  of  all  the  in- 
stances of  the  actual  perverting  of  the  War,  and  of  perverting 
it  even  to  the  direct  help  of  the  rebels,  is  that  of  McClellan 
himself  He  it  was  who  began  his  mediating  military  career 
— his  half-one-way  and  half- the-other- way  Generalship — with 
a  Proclamation  of  safety  to  the  foe  at  that  very  point  where 
the  foe  was  most  vulnerable  and  most  alarmed.  He  it  was 
who  asbured  the  slaveholders  that  he  would  guard  their  homes, 
their  wives,  and  children  from  servile  insurrection,  and  who 
thereby  left  them  free  to  go  forth  to  swell  Eebellion's  battling 
hosts.  And  now  for  him  whose  duty,  instead  of  ministering 
peace  and  security  to  the  enemy,  was  to  leave  him  appalled 
and  paralyzed  with  every  possible  terror — and  noAV  for  him,  I 
say,  to  throw  out  in  his  cowardly  way  his  utterly  false  charge 
that  the  Government  has  perverted  the  War,  is  enough  to 
make  the  soul  of  every  honest  man  boil  over  with  indignation. 
Very  far  am  I  from  saying  that  McClellan  should  have  favored 
servile  insurrection.  But  I  do  say  that  he  should  have  left 
the  slaveholders  to  all  their  fears  from  their  slaves,  and  to  all 
that  occupation  of  their  thoughts  and  time  which  those  fears 
called  for.  I  add  that  his  relieving  them  of  tliose  fears  and 
of  that  occupation  was  treason  to  his  country — was  even 
literal  treason — for  it  was  "adhering  to  her  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort." 

McClellan  professes  great  love  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union.  I  love  them.  The  costliest  gift  whereby  I  might 
contribute  to  preserve  them  I  have  not  withheld.  Both  in 
Peace  and  in  War,  abundantly  with  both  lips  and  pen,  I  have 
opposed  even  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  Constitution. 
But  whilst  McClellan  sees  our  Government  making  war  upon 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  I  see  no  other  war  upon 
them  than  that  which  his  own  Party  and  its  Southern  allies 
are  waging. 

I  said  that  I  love  the  Constitution.  But  I  love  my  country 
more.  I  would  use  the  Constitution  to  save  the  country. 
But  the  Democrats  juggle  with  it  to  destroy  the  country. 
Instance  their  incessant  knavish  talk  about  the  Constitutional 
rights  and  the  reserved  rights  of  the  seceded  States. 
Whereas  the  plain  fact  is  that  those  States  did,  in  seceding, 
forfeit  every  right  but  the  right  to  be  punished.  France, 
were  England  to  conquer  her,  would  hav(3  no  right  to  the 
present  political  subdivisions  of  her  soil ;  and  the  South, 
being  a  rebel,  and  the  guiltiest  of  all  rebels,  will,  if  conquered, 
be  more  emphatically  destitute  of  all  Q-ight  to  hers.  I  would 
hoj)e  that  her  old  State  lines  might  be  recognized  ;  but  this 
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would  be  for  her  conqueror  alone  to  determine.  The  theory 
so  industriously,  and  injuriously,  and  traitorously  inculcated 
by  the  Democrats — that  what  were  rights  before  the  Rebellion 
must  be  rights  after  it,  ay,  and  all  the  way  through  it — is  the 
veriest  nonsense.  I  have  instanced  the  talk  of  the  Democrats 
as  one  point.  Instanced,  too,  their  incessant  knavish  talk 
about  carrying  on  the  War  according  to  the  Constitution. 
They  know  that  the  nation  which  should  try  to  carry  on  War 
according  to  a  Constitution  would  certainly  perish  ;  and 
hence  indeed  is  it  that  they  are  continually  urging  the  Ad- 
ministration to  make  this  altogetlK;r  unprecedented  experi- 
ment. Our  Constitution  does  not  attempt  the  folly  of  pre- 
scribing  the  way  in  which  we  shall  cany  on  War.  The  simple 
truth  in  this  matter  (and  they  are  either  silly  or  disingenuous 
who  deny  it)  is,  that  War  must  ever  be  a  Law  unto  itself, 
and  that  no  other  Law  can  meet  its  exigencies. 

I  said  that  I  love  the  Union.  My  whole  heart  is  set  on  its 
restoration,  and  therefore  have  I  done  all  I  could  to  compel 
the  South  to  return  to  it.  I  say  compel,  because  I  believe  she 
must  be  compelled.  During  all  the  years  of  the  Rebellion 
McClellan  and  his  party  have  constantly  held  that  the  South 
would  return  to  the  Union  if  the  North  would  prepare  the 
way.  But  the  South  has  as  constantly  held  to  the  contrary. 
For  the  reasons  I  have  already  given,  the  South  will  not  con- 
sent to  return.  She  has  set  up  her  new  nation  with  Slavery 
for  its  boasted  corner-stone  ;  and  she  will  not,  but  upcn  com- 
pulsion, belong  again  to  a  nation  of  another  kind.  There  is, 
I  admit,  one  way  in  which  the  South  might  possibly  be  in- 
duced to  return  to  the  Union.  That  way  McClellan  and  his 
party  know  ;  and  that  way  I  have  not  the  slighest  doubt  they 
are  willing,  and  no  small  share  of  them  eager,  to  prepare. 
Should  the  North  consent  to  set  up  Slavery  within  all  her 
borders,  and  to  put,  as  Slavery  requires,  the  claim  of  property 
in  man  on  the  same  footing  with  the  claim  of  property  in 
horses  and  hogs,  the  South  might  possibly  consent  to  return 
to  the  Union.  The  Democratic  Party  knows  that  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  she  would  consent  to  return,  and  this  way 
the  Democratic  Party  would  open  to  her. 

The  pernicious  cry  that  our  solo  legitimate  object  in  prosecu- 
ting the  War  is  to  save  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  is,  of 
course,  abundantly  echoed  in  McClellan's  letter.  The  decla- 
rations both  in  and  out  of  Congress  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
War  that  our  one  work  was  to  restore  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  I  am  not  disposed  to  criticise.  But  very  unwise 
was  it  to  repeat  such  declarations  after  the  Rebellion  had 
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taken  on  its  wide  dimensions  and  was  putting  forth  its  gigan- 
tic and  appalling  efforts.  Then  our  one  work  was  to  put 
down  the  Kehellion  ;  and  if  need  be,  at  whatever  expense  to 
Constitulioii  or  Union.  The  forms  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  terms  of  the  Union  had  then  become  of  comparatively 
little  account.  Nay,  the  Kebellion,  greatest  of  all  crimes 
earth  ever  knew,  must  go  down,  though  all  do  go  down  with  it. 
Alas,  how  unreasonable  and  insane  for  the  enemies  of  the  Ke- 
hellion at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  the  common  work  of  put- 
ting it  down  claims  the  hands  of  all  and  all  the  interest  of 
all,  to  be  making  issues  between  themselves  about  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Constitution  or  the  conditions  of  the  Union  !  Put 
down  the  Rebellion  !  Put  it  down  now,  and  unconditionally  ! 
Matters  about  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  can  be  ad  just- 
ed afterward.  This  Democratic  shouting  for  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union  is  but  to  call  us  off  from  crushing  the  Re- 
bellion. 

I  notice  McClellan's  pathetic  appeal  for  the  votes  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.  What  an  impudent  affectation  in  him 
to  profess  regard  for  these  brave  and  devoted  men,  whilst  he 
worms  his  way  up  to  the  platform  in  which  the  cause  they 
are  battling,  bleeding  and  dying  for  is  condemned  and  its 
abandonment  called  for  !  I  say  its  abandonment — for  such  is 
the  only  possible  meaning  of  immediate  armistice  or  "  cessation 
of  hostilities,''  which  the  platform  demands.  If,  as  President 
Lincoln's  favorite  story  says,  it  is  "  no  time  to  swap  horses 
when  crossing  the  stream/'  so  it  is  no  time  to  stop  horses 
when  crossing  it.  To  stop  at  that  critical  moment  is  to  ex- 
pose all  to  go  down  stream.  For  us  to  stop  the  War  at  this 
time  is  to  abandon  the  War,  and  to  make  vain  all  we  have 
sacrificed  in  prosecuting  it.  Moreover,  it  is  to  abandon  it 
when  we  are  on  the  very  eve  of  accomplishing  its  one  object — 
the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion.  I  say  it  was  an  impudent  affec- 
tation in  McClellan,  whilst  indorsing  the  platform  which  in- 
sults the  brave  men  who  are  fighting  our  battles,  to  be  pro- 
fessing regard  for  them.  So  it  is  for  him  to  be  professing 
that  regard  while  he  places  himself  on  that  platform  by  the 
side  of  a  Vice-Presidential  Candidate,  whose  sympathies  with 
the  South  are  as  open  as  his  own  are  sly  !  This  Candidate, 
for  whom  also  is  necessarily  every  vote  cast  for  McClellan, 
and  who,  if  elected,  becomes,  in  no  very  improbable  event,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  the  George  H.  Pendleton, 
who  is  a  member  of  Congress,  and  who  in  that  capacity 
steadily  votes  against  supplies  of  men  and  moneys  and  taxes 
for  carrying  on  the  War.  He  is  the  same  Pendleton,  who  with 
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but  nineteen  othors  voted  against  censurin<2;  Harris  for  using 
treasonable  language  on  the  floor  of  CoQgress,  and  who  with 
but  fifteen  others  voted  against  the  resolution,  which  declares 
the  duty  of  crushing  the  Eebellion.  Greatly  mistaken  is 
McClellan  if,  with  his  unenviable  military  reputation  and  his 
base  and  guilty  political  connections,  he  hopes  to  catch  our 
discerning  soldiers  and  sailors  with  such  chaff  as  his  heartless 
j)raises  of  them.  They  read  him  "  like  a  book/'  They  will 
turn  their  backs  upon  him ;  and  will  give  their  ap])roving 
faces  and  their  approving  votes  to  the  honest  Lincoln,  who 
deals  in  no  twattle  about  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
and  who  speaks  what  he  means  ;  to  the  patriotic  and  earnest 
Lincoln,  who  believes  in  the  cause  for  which  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  contending,  who  does  his  utmost  to  reinforce  them, 
and  who  scouts  as  spurious  any  peace  with  the  rebels  which 
shall  precede  their  unconditional  surrender.  This  attempt  oi' 
McClellan  to  got  the  votes  of  the  armed  defenders  of  the 
country  reminds  us  of  a  similar  attempt  of  the  Convention 
that  nom Hated  him.  In  one  of  its  resolutions  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  made  to  promise  to  take  "  care"  of  "  the 
soldiery/'  Impudent  and  insulting  promise  !  Undoubt- 
edly the  soldiery"  will,  in  turn,  take  care  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  It  will  take  care  of  it  at  the  approach- 
ing election  ;  and  when  the  War  is  over  at  the  South, 
and  the  day  of  reckoning  for  Northern  rascality  shall 
have  come,  it  will  again  take  care  of  the  Northern  traitors, 
whose  sympathies  have  made  strong  the  hands  of  Southern 
traitors,  vnd  who  have  in  this  wise  greatly  prolonged  the  War 
and  greatly  sw(^llen  the  sum  of  the  sufferings  of  our  army. 

I  spoke  of  McClellan's  worming  his  way  up  to  the  plat- 
form which  the  Convention  prepared  for  him  and  his  fellow 
Peace  man  to  stand  on.  He  did  not  mount  it  like  a  bad  bold 
man,  but  crawled  upon  it  like  a  bad  timid  one.  His  timidity 
however  was  in  no  wise  because  of  a  disagreement  between 
the  platform  and  his  own  views — for  he  virtually  says  that 
there  is  no  disagreement  between  them  when  he  says  :  "  Be- 
lieving that  the  views  here  expressed  are  those  of  the  Con- 
vention and  the  people  you  represent,  I  accept  the  nomina- 
tion." He  believes  that  the  Convention  and  its  constituents 
agree  with  him  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  having  read  their 
platform,  he  finds  himself  agreeing  with  them.  It  is  well 
that  the  traitorous  and  infamous  platform  is  so  outspoken, 
since  in  this  wise,  inasmuch  as  McClellan  does  himself  believe 
that  he  and  its  framers  mean  the  same  thing,  we  are  enabled 
to  put  confident  interpretations  upon  the  double-meaning 


phraseologies  in  his  cunning  and  cowardly  letter.  Oh  no  ! 
MeClellan's  shyness  of  the  platform  was  in  no  degree  because 
he  dissented  from  it — for  he  did  not  dissent  from  it.  It  was 
solely  because  he  feared  that  his  open,  plump  indorsement  of 
a  Peace  platform  would  leave  him  no  votes  but  those  of  the 
Peace  Democrats. 

I  have  not  failed  to  notice  the  patriotic,  brave  and  warlike 
words  with  which  McClellan  has  sprinkled  his  letter.  Inas- 
much however  as  they  are  at  entire  variance  with  other  parts 
of  it  and  with  the  obvious  spirit  and  aim  of  the  whole  ;  and 
inasmuch  also  as  they  are  repugnant  to  both  the  entire  body 
and  soul  of  that  platform  which  by  his  acceptance  of  his 
nomination,  as  well  as  otherwise,  he  expresses  his  approval 
of ;  and  inasmuch  also  as  these  cunningly  flung-in  words  are 
out  of  all  harmony  with  the  words  and  deeds  of  that  other 
George  who  stands  beside  him,  and  of  the  unprincipled  party 
which  nominated  them — inasmuch  as  all  this  is  so,  I  make  no 
account  of  them.  I  cast  the  affected  words  aside,  declaring 
them  to  be,  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  void  for  inconsistency. 
I  could  wish  that  these  words  might  cost  McClellan  the  loss 
of  the  votes  of  some  Peace  Democrats  ;  hu^  I  have  no  idea 
that  they  will.  These  Peace  Democrats  know  their  man, 
and  they  are  as  sure  of  their  one  George  as  of  the  other. 
Hence,  whilst  nothing  McClellan  can  say  in  favor  of  a  War 
policy  can  shake  their  confidence  in  his  purpose  for  a  Southern 
and  Pro- Slavery  Peace,  the  more  he  shall  say  in  favor  of  such 
policy  the  more  will  he  rise  in  their  esteem — all  that  he  so 
says  passing  to  the  credit  of  his  cunning  in  catching  the 
votes  of  War  Democrats. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  Daily  News  and  Metropolitan 
Record,  Vallandigham,  and  other  such,  have  come  out  against 
McClellan.  But  they  will  be  for  him  when  election  comes. 
Why  should  they  not  be  ?  Why  should  they  not  trust  him  ? 
Like  them,  he  slanders  the  Government  and  the  North.  Like 
them,  instead  of  ever  saying  so  much  as  one  word  against 
Slavery,  he  is  constantly  proving  th;ifc  his  great  concern  is  to 
sav^  it.  It  is  true  that  their  treason  is  more  open  and  noisy 
than  his,  but  his  is  nevertheless  as  real  and  earnest  as  theirs. 
The  coming  out  of  Peace  Democrats  against  McClellan  is 
most  likely  but  part  of  the  game.  Their  showing  a  want  of 
confidence  in  him  is  expected  to  increase  the  confidence  of 
War  Democrats  in  him.  But  even  if  there  are  a  few  Peace 
Democrats,  who,  because  of  the  warlike  words  in  his  letter, 
do  not  like  to  vote  for  him,  they  nevertheless  will  vote  for 
him.    Such  fellows  are  always  either  coaxed  or  whipped  in. 
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Let  not  the  friends  of  the  country  flatter  themselves  that 
McClellanj  who  is  in  heart  just  what  the  Peace  Democrats 
could  wish  him  to  be,  will  lose  so  much  as  one  of  their 
votes, 

I  pass  on  to  inquire  why  it  is,  since  the  South  is  so  ob- 
viously the  guilty  party  in  this  War,  so  large  a  share  of  the 
Northern  people  goes  with  her.  It  is  because  of  the  power 
of  i)arty.  It  was  long  ago  that  the  Democratic  Party  came 
into  alliance  with  Slavery.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was, 
as  a  prominent  politician  in  effect  declared  it  to  be,  a 
'^natui'ar'  alliance.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Kepublic  the 
parties,  morally  considered,  were  not  essentially  different. 
But  its  espousal  of  the  Pro- Slavery  policy  wrought  a  sad 
change  in  the  Democratic  Party.  Its  good  men  saw  it  and 
lamented  it  ;  and  from  time  to  time  many  of  them  quit  it. 
When  at  length  Slavery,  having  failed  to  accomplish  its  ends 
by  political,  commercial  and  ecclesiastical  agencies,  burst  forth 
in  Rebellion  (for  the  Rebellion  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Slavery  in  arms),  then,  as  wus  to  be  expected,  there  was  a 
great  exodus  from  the  Democratic  Party.  Thousands  of  that 
party,  who  had  been  guilty  of  falling  in  with  its  concessions 
to  slavery,  hoping  thereby  not  only  to  help  their  party,  but 
to  preserve  the  quiet  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, could  no  longer  remain  in  their  Pro-Slavery  Party  after 
Slavery  had  undertaken  the  violent  dismemberment  of  the 
nation.  Nevertheless  the  Democratic  Party  did  not  become 
weak.  As  was  natural,  those  who  clung  to  it  became  more 
than  ever  devoted  to  Slavery  ;  and  the  more  Pro-Slavery  the 
party  became  the  more  attractive  was  it  to  the  aristocratic 
element  in  our  population.  For  aristocracy,  not  in  England 
only,  but  the  world  over,  must  ever  be  in  sympathy  with 
slaveholding.  Contempt  of  the  toiling  poor,  black  or  white, 
bond  or  free,  is  common  to  both.  Moreover,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  increased  in  devotion  to  Slayery,  it  grew  in  favor 
with  those  ignorant  and  debased  multitudes  who  love  Slavery 
because  they  love  to  have  a  stratum  of  humanity  still  lower 
tha  :  their  own.  Again,  these  multitudes  go  for  Slavery  be- 
cause they  are  taught  by  the  demagogues  who  get  their  votes 
that  the  colored  people  not  in  slavery  are  their  rivals  for  the 
humble  forms  of  labor. 

The  Democratic  Party,  now  so  openly  and  shamelessly  the 
servant  of  the  Slave-Power  as  to  be  at  work  either  to  break 
up  the  nation  or  to  bring  all  parts  of  it  equally  under  the 
reign  of  Slavery,  has  long  been  the  servant  of  that  power. 
Instance  its  innumerable  mobs  to  prevent  or  break  up  the 
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discussion  of  Slavery.  To  embarrass  the  Government  and 
help  the  rebels  it  has  become  the  champion  of  the  right  of 
Free  Speech.  Nevertheless  its  Amos  Kendall,  who  is  now  so 
conspicuously  on  the  side  of  Free  Speech,  went  so  far  the 
other  way  as  to  let  Slavery  stalk  into  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  wield  its  mighty  machinery  against  Free  Speech. 
Even  our  bland  and  gontle  Governor  Seymour,  who  is  now  so 
distressfully  concerned  for  the  safety  of  Free  Speech,  was,  but 
a  little  more  than  three  years  ago,  planning  in  conclave  with 
kindred  s[)irits  the  forcible  prevention  of  a  speech  against 
Slavery. 

That  the  Democratic  Party  should,  even  now,  when  all 
Christendom  is  giving  up  Slavery,  still  cling  to  it  is  not  un- 
accountable. Its  whole  life  has  come  to  be  in  Slavery  ;  and 
itkuDws  that  when  Slavery  dies  it  must  itself  die.  Hence  to 
expect  the  Democratic  Party  to  give  up  Slavery  is  to  expect 
it  to  give  up  itself  ;  and  the  political  party  has  not  yet  been 
which  will  consent  to  give  up  itself. 

The  Democratic  Party  is,  in  short,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  Northern  wing  of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  the  same  spirit 
of  opposition  to  universal  freedom  and  to  the  lifting  up  of 
oppressed  and  degraded  humanity,  which  imbues  the  Southern 
rebels,  imbues  the  Northern  rebels  also.  That  such  a  party 
should  do  what  it  can  to  hinder  the  putting  down  of  the  Re- 
bellion is  only  what  might  be  expected.  But  that  even  so 
guilty  a  party  should  taunt  us  with  incompetence  to  carry  on 
the  War,  and  with  lack  of  success  in  it,  is  a  meanness  and 
hypocrisy  which  it  surely  did  not  need  to  add  to  its  stupen- 
dous wickedness.  How  multiplied  are  its  hinderances  to  our 
successful  prosecution  of  the  War  ?  It  discourages  enlist- 
ments. It  opposes  drafts,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  make  them 
occasions  for  plunderinyj  and  murderous  riots.  It  impeaches 
the  national  credit,  and  does  all  it  can  to  shake  confidence  and 
prevent  investments  in  Government  bonds.  It  slanders  and 
vilifies  our  upright  and  able  President  and  his  upright  and 
able  Cabinet.  Whilst  sullen  over  the  victories  achieved  by 
our  army,  it  exaggerates  and  rejoices  in  its  defeats.  I  need 
specify  no  further.  Enough  is  it  to  add  that  its  crimes  and 
character  are  summed  up  in  the  crowning  infamy  of  a  Con- 
vention, which  built  that  traitorous  and  hypocritical  platform, 
and  put  upon  it  the  two  Georges,  who  are  precisely  suited  to 
it  and  to  each  other.  How  sad  that  the  men,  who  are  doing 
these  things,  are  even  too  depraved  and  too  infatuated  to 
pause  and  consider  what  a  heritage  of  shame  they  are  pre- 
paring for  their  children  ! 
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The  friends  of  the  country  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
discouraged  by  all  that  its  Northern  and  therefore  its  worst 
enemies  have  done  and  are  still  doing  to  discourage  them. 
They  must  continue  to  believe  that  a  cause  so  good  as  is  their 
cause,  will  not  fail.  They  must  still  have  faith  in  God,  and 
still  believe  that  He  will  not  suffer  the  hard-earned  treasure 
and  righteous  blood  which  we  have  poured  out  in  the  War  to 
be  but  waste.  They  must  still  believe  that  our  brave  and 
dear  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  have  died  or  been  crippled  in 
this  War,  have  not  died  nor  been  crippled  in  vain.  They 
must  still  believe  that  the  sorrows  of  our  scores  of  thousands 
of  bereaved  families  will  find  their  soothing  and  recompense 
in  a  nation  of  all  its  former  boundaries  and  of  far  more  than 
all  its  former  justice,  freedom  and  prosperity. 

This  nation  will  live.  It  has  given  ample  proof  that  it 
can  withstand  both  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  both  Northern 
and  Southern  rebels.  This  nation  will  live  to  see  herself  and 
the  whole  Continent  free  from  oppressors — not  from  slave- 
holders only,  but  from  imperial  despots  also.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  not  much  longer,  by  weakening  and  dis- 
gracin  g  us,  encourage  the  designs  of  the  Napoleons  and  Max- 
imilians. For  the  Democratic  Party  will  soon  die.  As  life 
is  the  law  of  righteousness,  so  death  is  the  law  of  wicked- 
ness ;  and  the  wickedness  of  the  Deniocratic  Party  is  fast 
nearing  that  extreme  limit  where  wickedness,  all  ripe  and 
rotten,  di'^s  of  itself 

Let  us  be  of  good  cheer.  Atlanta  is  already  ours.  So  also 
is  the  Bay  of  Mobile.  Very  soon  we  shall  have  conquered 
two  or  three  other  important  points  ;  and  then  but  a  brief, 
feeble,  flickering  life  will  remain  to  the  Rebellion.  What  is 
scarcely  less  important,  the  Election  will  also  be  ours.  And 
then,  thanks  to  God,  the  Democratic  Party,  that  ugliest  of  all 
the  enemies  of  human  rights  and  human  happiness,  will  be 
dead.  The  name  may  survive  ;  but  the  party  that  shall  wear 
it  will  be  as  unlike  to  the  present  Democratic  Party  as  day  is 
to  darkness. 

Gerrit  Smith. 

Peterboro,  September  14,  1864. 


Loyal  Leagues,  Clubs,  or  individuals,  may  obtain  any  of 
our  publications  at  the  cost  price,  by  application  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  or  by  calling  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society, 
No.  863  Broadway,  where  all  information  may  be  obtained 
relating  to  the  Society. 
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LETTERS  OF  LOYAL  SOLDIERS. 


What  General  Grant  says  or  the  •Administration, 


What  General  IHx  says  or  the  Rebellion. 


VThat  General  Sickels  says  or  Peace, 


W*hat  General  Booker  says  or  the  Election, 


The  Generals  in  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
have  had  a  better  opportunity  of  judging  what  the  nature,  pur- 
poses and  character  of  the  Eebellion  are  than  even  the  most 
skillful  of  our  horne  observers.    Hear  what  they  say  of  it : 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  of  these  Generals  have  been  idcutifiod 
in  times  past  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  thus  they  all  cl:iiin 
to  be,  and  are,  Democrats  still :  not  of  the  class  which  surrenders 
to  the  enemy  abroad  in  arms  or  rebels  at  home  in  disguise. 
Democrats  who  scorn  alike  the  Montgomery  Constitution  and 
the  Chicago  Platform. 

Shall  we  maintain  these  gallant  men,  who  peril  life  in  defence 
of  democratic  institutions,  or  vote  for  those  who  stay  at  home  ? 

The  Army  and  the  Administration. 


"  Headquarters  Aemies  of  the  United  States^  | 
"  Culpepper  Coukt-House,  May  1,  1864.  \ 
"  The  President: — Your  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday  is  just 
received.    The  confidence  you  express  for  the  future  and  satis- 
faction for  the  past  in  my  military  administration,  is  acknowl- 


edtred  witli  pride.  It  shall  bo  my  earnest  endeavor  that  you 
and  tlie  country  shall  not  be  di.sappi/inted.  Frtim.  vij/  first 
entrance  into  the  volunteer  service  of  the  countri/  loathe  2)r('se7it 
day^  I  have  ne^ver  had  cause  of  complaint,  have  never  expi"es<ied 
or  implied  a  complaint  against  the  Administration  or  thi  S'cre- 
tary  of  War,  for  throwing  any  embarrassment  in  the  loay  of  mg 
vigorously  proseeiiting  wh'U  appearcl  to  he  m^j  dwy.  Indeed, 
since  the  ]n-oinocion  which  phiced  me  in  coni!iiand  of  all  the 
armies,  and  in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  and  iinj):)r!anoe  of 
success,  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  readine-s  wirh  wliich 
everything  asked  for  has  been  yielded,  without  even  an  cxpl  i na- 
tion being  asked.  Should  my  success  be  less  tlrin  I  d.^sire  and 
expect,  the  least  I  can  say  is,  the  fault  is  not  w^ith  you. 

Yerj  trulj^,  your  obedient  servant, 

''U.  S.  GRAISTT,  Lieut.-Geu." 


Gen.  Dix  at  Sandusky.— A  Serenade. —Spa ecli  of 
the  General. 


{From  the  Sandnslcy  Regkler  of  Sept..  27.) 

It  being  noised  abroad  last  evening  that  Gen.  Dix  was  in 
the  city,  a  crowd  collected  at  the  West  House,  and  on  Colum- 
bus Avenue,  in  front  of  it.  TJie  Union  Band  of  Sandusky  re- 
paired to  the  house  and  played  several  airs,  when  the  crowd, 
which  was  by  this  time  very  large,  began  calling  for  Dix," 
"  Dix,"  when  he  came  out  upon  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  crowd  by  Cipt.  Steiner  as  the  man  who 
early  in  tlie  war  uttered  that  noble  sentiment — If  any  man 
dares  pull  down  tlie  American  flag,  shoot  iiim  on  the  spot." 

He  was  received  with  three  loud  ciiears,  and  brieHy  addressed 
the  people,  saying : 

"  Fellow-Citizsn"s  :  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  the  lionor 
you  have  done  me.  As  I  arrived  liere  late  to-night,  am  engaged 
in  public  business,  and  shall  depart  at  an  early  hour  in  the  inorn- 
ing,  I  know  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  limit  what  I  have  to  say  to  a 
simple  acknowledgiuent  of  your  kindness  and  courtesy. 

"  I  will  say  one  word,  however,  on  the  subject  which  lies 
nearest  the  heart  of  every  loyal  man — 1  mean  tlie  rebellion.  It 
has  been  my  conviction  from  the  beginning  that  we  can  have  no 
honorable  peace  until  the  insurgent  armies  are  dispersed,  and 
the  leaders  of  tne  rebellion  are  expelled  from  the  country.  (Loud 
cheers.)  /  believe  that  a  cessation  of  hostilities  looidd  lead  in- 
evitably and  directly  to  a  recognition  of  the  ins-urgent  States  ; 
and  when  I  say  this,  I  need  hardly  add  that  I  can  have  no  part 
in  any  political  movem.ent  in  which  the  Chicago  platform  is  a 
basis.  (Renewed  cheering  and  applause.)  No,  fellow-citizens, 
the  only  hope  of  securing  an  honorable  peaee — a  peace  which 
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sliall  restore  tlie  Union  and  the  Constitution — lies  in  a  steady, 
])ersisteut  and  niireniittin^j  pro3eciition  of  the  war  (great  ap- 
plause) ;  and  I  believe  the  judo^ment  of  every  right-thinking  man 
will  soon  bring  him  to  this  conviction. 

With  these  few  remarks,  and  renewing  the  expression  of  my 
thanks  for  your  kindness,  I  bid  you  all  good-night.'^ 


Speech  of  General  Hooker  at  Brooklyn. 

L\DiES  AND  Gen^tlemejt  :  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  entirely 
unprepared  for  this.  I  cannot  and  I  do  not  take  this  demonstra- 
tion, or  any  part  of  it,  to  myself.  I  .  am  not  worthy  of  this  re- 
ception. [Cheers  and  cries  of  "Yes,  you  are !  "]  I  am  no  more 
worthy  than  you.  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  You  have 
been  working  in  one  place,  and  I  have  been  working  in  another. 
Yonr  victories  are  as  dear  to  us  in  the  front  as  the  victories  in 
the  front  are  dear  to  you.  [Cheers.]  The  victories  of  last  Fall, 
(I  speak  from  a  full  knowledge)  were  hailed  witli  as  much  joy 
and  as  much  enthusiasm  in  the  army  as  though  the  victories  had 
been  achieved  by  other  armies  than  the  one  wdiich  I  belong  to — 
the  victory  of  Ohio  [Cheers.]  I  hope  that  I  may  hear  of  many 
more ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  next  November  we  will  see  one 
of  which  this  rebellion  has  furnished  no  parallel.  I  need  not 
tell  ycfu  that  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  such  an  assemblage  here  to- 
night. It  shows  that  it  is  all  right  with  our  cause  and  our 
country.  [A])plause.]  Nothing,  no  reverse,  no  misfortune  can 
befall  us  when  our  people  are  animated  by  the  feeling  which  is 
evinced  here  to  night.  [Great  applause.]  If  the  war  has  been 
prolonged,  it  has  not  been  from  our  weakness.  We  have  not 
put  forth  all  our  resources,  nor  all  our  energies,  although 
we  have  shown  and  employed  resources  which  have  amazed 
the  world.  The  North  has  not  yet  endeavored  to  crush 
this  rebellion  by  one  great  effort;  and  it  can  do  it  any  day. 
[Cheers.]  The  people  in  these  loyal  States — and  I  am  proud  to 
say  it — the  people  liave  been  in  advance  of  the  authorities  in 
this  rebellion.  [Cheers.]  They  will  be  until  we  reach  the  end, 
and  the  end  is  not  remote.  [Great  cheering.]  I  am  rejoiced  to 
meet  you  to-night,  and  to  meet  you  under  such  auspices.  Tidings, 
glorious  tidings,  reach  us  from  all  of  the  armies.  The  work  goes 
bravely  on  there.  [Great  applause.]  There  are  no  Copperheads 
ill  thi  army  [Cheers.]  They  will  fight  well,  and  they  will 
vote  well.  [Cheers.]  More  devotion,  more  loyalty,  never  ani- 
mated the  hearts  and  the  hands  of  men  more  brave.  I  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  re- 
ceived me  to-night.  1  feel  that  I  am  unworthy  of  it.  [Cries  of 
"No!  no!"  and  great  cheering.]  In  my  humble  capacity  I 
h  ave  never  failed  to  do  my  duty,  and  I  never  shall.  [Cheers.] 
I  wish  you  good  night.    [Great  and  long-continued  cheering.] 
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A  Patriotic  Letter  from  General  Sickles. 

General  Sickles,  who  in  other  times  was  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  democratic  leaders  in  this  city,  has  written  the  following 
letter,  which  will,  no  doubt,  cause  tlie  McClellan  and  Pendleton 
men  to  denounce  him,  as  thej  did  General  Logan  lately,  as  "  an 
abolitionist " : 

New  Yokk,  Sept.  29,  1864 
"Dear  SIr:  Your  inquiry  made  on  behalf  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  Congressional  Convention  for  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict, whether  I  would  accept  a  nomination  for  Congress,  has 
received  the  respectful  attention  due  to  the  patriotic  source  from 
which  the  suggestion  emanated.  In  declining  the  use  of  my 
name  as  a  candidate  for  this  high  trust,  I  only  adhere  to  a  reso- 
lotion  formed  when  I  entered  the  military  service,  to  retire  alto- 
qether  from  i)olitiGS  while  holding  a  commission  in  the  army. 
This  determination,  with  other  considerations,  had  already  con- 
strained me,  during  the  present  canvass,  to  decline  a  similar 
request  m  ide  by  a  number  of  my  old  and  esteemed  constituents 
in  the  Fourth  District,  who  desired  to  present  my  name  to  the 
Democratic  Convention.  I  yield  to  no  citizen  or  soldier  in  my 
solicitude  for  the  honorable  termination  of  the  war.  The  war 
was  deliberately  begun  hy  the  rebels,  and  is  persistently  waged  by 
them  to  divide  and  conquer  the  Union^  It  is  not  so  strange  that 
our  enemies  should  find  allies  among  European  antagonists  of 
free  institutions,  but  it  will  never  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  humili- 
-  ation  and  wonder  that  our  own  people  could  be  seriously  divided 
upon  the  question  of  submission  or  resistance.  Let  who  will  he 
for  submission,  I  am  for  resistance  as  long  as  we  have  a  battalion 
and  a  battle-field  left. 

"  Until  the  Constitution  and  laws  are  vindicated  in  their 
supremacy  throughout  the  land,  the  government  should  be  con- 
fided to  no  hands  that  will  hesitate  to  employ  all  the  power  of 
the  nation  to  put  down  rebellion.  The  resources  of  the  insur- 
gents are  already  so  far  exhausted  that  they  will  give  up  the 
struggle  as  soon  as  a  majority  of  the  people  at  the  ballot-box, 
seconding  the  martial  summons  of  Farragut  and  Grant,  demand 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  enemy. 

"  Peace  so  won,  through  the  noble  aspirations  of  the  people, 
will  exalt  the  national  character,  and  challenge  the  homage  of 
all  who  honor  patriotism  and  valor.  Peace  imposed  upon  us  by 
an  audacious  and  arrogant  foe,  who  would  owe  his  triumph,  not 
to  the  superiority  of  his  arms,  but  to  a  degenerate  population, 
unworthy  of  their  lineage  and  forgetful  of  their  traditions,  could 
only  last  until  the  contempt  of  mankind  evoked  from  our  shame 
enough  manhood  to  renew  the  struggle. 

"  Yery  respectfully, 
"  DANIEL  E.  SICKLES,  Major-General. 
"  Homer  Franklin,  Esq." 
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LETTERS  OF  LOYAL  SOLDIERS. 


Bowv  General  Sherman  proclaimed  Peace  at  Atlanta. 


How  General  JftcCall  pronounced  for  Peace  in 
Pennsylvania, 


Who  knows  most  about  the  Eebellion  ?  Politicians,  who  have 
lived  at  home,  outside  of  the  reach  of  its  cannon — or  Generals 
who  have  been  turning  its  flank  all  summer?  Read  the  Chicago 
outrage  and  then  listen  to  Generals  who  are  fartlier  inside  of  the 
Rebel  lines,  than  the  Chicago  politicians  were  outside ^of  tljcm, 
and  judge  between  the  two. 

All  of  these  gallant  soldiers  hate  War  and  love  Peace.  They 
know  something  of  both.  Yet  not  one  is  willing  to  give  up  by 
disgraceful  surrender,  the  glories  and  the  honor,  which  have  cost 
80  much  blood  and  treasure ;  all  they  ask  of  us,  is,  to  see  to  it, 
that  there  is  no  fire  in  the  rear ;  they  will  take  care  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  the  front. 


LiCtter  of  General  Sherman  to  the  People  of  Atlanta. 


On  the  11th  inst.  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Atlanta  addressed 
an  elaborate  letter  to  General  Sherman,  requesting  a  revocation 


or  modification  of  his  order  for  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city.    General  Sherman  replied  as  follows  : 

"Headquarters  Military  Diyision  of  thb  Mississippi, 
IN  THE  Field, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  12,  1864. 

^  James  2f,  Calh(mn^  Mayor ^  E.  E,  Bawson,  and  S.  C.  Wells, 
representing  City  Council  of  A  tlanta : 
•'Gentlemen  :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  11th,  in  the  nature  of 
8  petition  to  revoke  my  orders  removing  all  the  inhabitants  from 
Atlanta.  I  have  read  it  carefully,  and  give  full  credit  to  your 
statements  of  the  distress  that  will  be  occasioned  by  it,  and  yet 
shall  not  revoke  my  order,  simply  because  my  orders  are  not  de- 
signed to  meet  the  humanities  of  the  case,  but  to  prepare  for  the 
future  struggles  in  which  millions,  yea  hundreds  oi  millions  of 

food  people  outside  of  Atlanta  have  a  deep  interest.  We  must 
ave  peace,  not  only  at  Atlanta,  but  in  all  America.  To  secure 
this  we  must  stop  the  war  that  now  desolates  our  once  happy  and 
favored  country.  To  stop  war  we  must  defeat  the  rebel  armies 
that  are  arrayed  against  the  laws  and  constitution,  which  all 
must  respect  and  obey.  To  defeat  these  armies  we  must  pre- 
pare the  way  to  reach  them  in  their  recesses,  provided  with  the 
arms  and  instruments  which  enable  us  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose. 

"[N'ow,  I  know  the  vindictive  nature  of  our  enemy,  and  that 
we  may  have  many  years  of  military  operations  from  this 
q^uarter,  and  therefore  deem  it  wise  and  prudent  to  prepare  in 
time.  The  use  of  Atlanta  for  warlike  purposes  is  inconsistent 
with  its  character  as  a  home  for  families.  There  will  be  no 
manufactures,  commerce  or  agriculture  here  for  the  maintenance 
of  families,  and  sooner  or  later  want  will  compel  the  inhabitant  to 
go.  Why  not  go  now,  when  all  the  arrangements  are  completed  for 
the  transfer,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  plunging  shot  of  contending 
armies  will  renew  the  scenes  of  the  past  month  ?  Of  course  I  do 
not  apprehend  any  such  thing  at  this  moment,  but  you  do  not 
suppose  that  this  army  will  be  here  till  the  war  is  over.  1  can- 
not discuss  this  subject  with  you  fairly,  because  I  cannot  impart 
to  you  what  I  propose  to  do,  but  I  assert  that  my  military  plans 
make  it  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  to  go  away,  and  I  can  only 
renew  my  offer  of  services  to  make  their  exodus  in  any  direction 
as  easy  and  comfortable  as  possible.  You  cannot  qualify  war  in 
harsher  terms  than  I  will. 

"  War  is  cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  it ;  and  those  who 
brought  war  on  our  country  deserve  all  the  curses  and  male- 
dictions a  people  can  pour  out.  I  know  I  had  no  hand  in  mak- 
ing this  war,  and  I  know  I  will  make  more  sacrifices  than  any  of 
you  to  secure  peace.  But  you  cannot  have  peace  and  a  division 
of  our  country.  If  the  United  States  submits  to  a  division  now, 
it  will  not  stop,  but  will  go  on  till  we  reap  the  fate  of  Mexico, 


which  is  eternal  war.  The  United  States  does  and  must  assert 
its  authority  wherever  it  has  power  ;  if  it  relaxes  one  bit  to  pres- 
sure it  is  gone,  and  I  know  that  such  is  not  the  national  feeling. 
This  feeling  assumes  various  shapes,  but.  always  comes  back  to 
that  of  Union.  Once  admit  the  Union,  once  more  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  national  government,  and  instead  of  devot- 
ing your  houses  and  streets  and  roads  to  the  dread  uses  of  war, 
I,  and  this  army,  become  at  once  your  protectors  and  supporters, 
shielding  you  from  danger,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  may. 
I  know  that  a  few  individuals  cannot  resist  a  torrent  of  error 
and  passion  such  as  has  swept  the  South  into  rebellion  ;  but  you 
can  point  out,  so  that  we  may  know  those  who  desire  a  govern- 
ment and  those  who  insist  on  war  and  its  desolation. 

"  You  might  as  well  appeal  against  the  thunder-storm  as 
against  these  terrible  hardships  of  war.  They  are  inevitable, 
and  the  only  way  the  people  of  Atlanta  can  hope  once  more  to 
live  in  peace  and  quiet  at  home  is  to  stop  this  war,  which  can 
alone  be  done  by  admitting  that  it  began  in  error  and  is  per- 
petuated in  pride.  We  don't  want  your  negroes  or  your  horses, 
or  your  houses,  or  your  land,  or  anything  you  have,  but  we  do 
want  and  will  have  a  just  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  That  we  will  have,  and  if  it  involves  the  destruction  of 
your  improvements,  we  cannot  help  it.  You  have  heretofore 
read  public  sentiment  in  your  newspapers,  that  live  by  falsehood 
and  excitement,  and  the  quicker  you  seek  for  truth  in  other 
quarters  the  better  for  you. 

"I  repeat,  then,  that  by  the  original  compact  of  government, 
the  United  States  had  certain  rights  in  Georgia  which  have 
never  been  relinquished,  and  never  will  be  ;  that  the  .  South  be- 
gan war  by  seizing  forts,  arsenals,  mints,  custom-houses,  &c.,  &c. 
long  before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  installed,  and  before  the  South 
had  one  jot  or  tittle  of  provocation.  I  myself  have  seen  in  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  Tennesse  and  Mississippi,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  women  and  childern  fleeing  from  your  armies  and  des- 
peradoes, hungry  and  with  bleeding  feet.  In  Memphis,  Yicks- 
burg  and  Mississippi  we  fed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
families  of  rebel  soldiers  left  on  our  hands,  and  whom  w^e  could 
not  see  starve.  Now  that  war  comes  home  to  you,  you  feel  very 
different — you  deprecate  its  horrors,  but  did  not  feel  them  when 
you  sent  car-loads  of  soldiers  and  ammunition,  and  moulded 
shell  and  shot  to  carry  war  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and 
desolate  the  homes  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  good  people, 
who  only  asked  to  live  in  peace  at  their  old  homes,  and  under 
the  government  of  their  inheritance.  But  these  comparisons  are 
idle.^  I  want  peace,  and  believe  it  can  only  be  reached  through 
Union  and  war,  and  I  will  ever  conduct  war  purely  with  a  view 
to  perfect  and  early  success. 

But,  my  dear  sirs,  when  that  peace  does  come,  you  may  call 
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on  me  for  anything.  Then  will  I  share  with  you  the  last  crack- 
er, and  watch  with  you  to  shield  your  homes  and  families  against 
danger  from  every  quarter.  Now,  you  must  go,  and  take  with 
you  the  old  and  feeble;  feed  and  nurse  them,  and  build  for  them 
in  more  quiet  places  proper  habitations  to  shield  them  against  the 
weather,  until  the  mad  passions  of  men  cool  down,  and  allow 
the  Union  and  peace  once  more  to  settle  on  your  old  homes  at 
Atlanta. 

Yours,  in  haste, 

«W.  T.  SHEKMAN, 

Major-  GeneraV 


General  McCall  on  the  War  and  tlie  Election. 

The  following  letter  from  General  McCall  was  read  at  a 
Union  meeting  m  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  Saturday: 

Belaie,  September  30,  1864. 
^^Messrs.  W.  E.  Barber^  W.  P.  Marshall  and  others^  committee: 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th  instant, 
inviting  me  '  to  preside  over  a  mass  meeting  of  the  loyal  citizens 
of  Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery  Counties,  to  be  held  at 
the  Agricultural  Fair  Grounds,  on  Saturday  next,  the  1st  of 
October.'  Although  I  am  constrained  to  decline  the  honor  you 
have  thus  intended  to  convey,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  occasion 
to  express  to  you  my  views  with  respect  to  the  great  question 
(the  conduct  of  the  war)  now  before  our  country,  and  soon  to  be 
decided  at  the  coming  rresidential  Election,  which  views  in  the 
main  have  never,  under  any  circumstances,  undergone  a  change. 
No  one  deplored  more  than  myself  the  stern  necessity  which  re- 
quired the  Northern  states  to  take  up  arms  to  quell  the  rebellion 
of  the  South,  yet  no  one  more  than  myself  felt  the  necessity  of 
rousing  and  exerting  all  the  energies  of  the  country  to  this  end. 
One  of  two  things  then  stared  us  in  the  face  :  either  tlie  positive 
Buppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  preservation  of  tlie  Union, 
or  the  utter  or  irretrievable  loss  of  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  the  entailment  on  our  children  of  an  everlasting 
disagreement,  contention  and  war,  with  the  southern  people.  I 
now  believe,  as  I  ever  have  believed,  that  if  the  Union  is  worth 
preserving,  it  is  worth  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  this  war,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  approved  or  would  now  endorse  all  the  measures 
of  the  present  administration  ;  hut  1  regard  any  administration 
that  will  energetically  prosecute  the  war  as  preferable  to  one  that 
is  in  favor  of  an  arm%stice  and  a  convocation  of  the  states — until 
the  states  <ff  rebellion  have  laid  down  their  arms.  *" 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEOEGE  A.  McCALL." 
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How  Douglas  Democrats  will  Vote. 


Letters  of  Generals  Wool  &  Logan. 


General  W*ool  ttpofi  JffcClellan  Ss  the  Chicago  Plittf&rm. 

Gen.  Wool  has  written  a  letter  to  Hon.  J.  A.  Gh'iswold,  of 
Troy,  which  concludes  thus  : 

"  W*ith  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet,  havino;  the  control  of  all  the  resources  at  their  disposal, 
with  a  *  splendid  army  '  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
strong,  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  the  goal  was 
within  the  reach  of  General  McOlellan,  but  he  knew  not  how  to 
grasp  it.  He  possessed  '  the  sword  of  Scanderberg,  but  could  not 
wield  it'  He  neither  comprehended  the  value  of  time,  nor  the 
advantages  of  prompt  action  and  celerity  of  movement.  His 
encamping  in  the  swamps  of  the  river  Warwick,  and  the  mud  in 
front  of  Yorktown,  for  a  month  besieging  the  place,  permitting 
its  rebel  garrison  to  be  increased  from  nine  thousand  to  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  as  he  represented,  (the 
rebels  say  only  seventy-five  thousand,)  and  then  allowing  them 
to  escape  from  Yorktown  unobserved,  was  no  less  fatal  to  him 
as  a  commander  than  the  result  was  disastrous  to  his  army — at 
the  same  time  it  disappointed  and  depressed  the  hopes  of  every 
patriot  throughout  the  Union.  With  advantages  that  few  gene- 
rals ever  possessed,  he  signally  failed. 

Gen.  McOlellan  expects  to  be  President  under  the  convention 
whose  leaders  sympathize  with  the  Southern  rebels,  and  whose 
platform  was  dictated  by  traitors  calling  themselves  Democrats. 
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His  friends  say  he  repudiated  the  platform  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance. Can  any  one  doubt,  if  the  leaders  succeed  in  electing 
him,  no  matter  what  he  may  have  said  in  that  letter,  that  he  will 
be  governed  by  the  Chicago  platform  ?  It  appears  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News^  the  organ  of  the  Peace  men,  that  the  plat- 
form %oas  approved  hy  the  General  two  months  hefore  the  conven- 
tion met  at  Chicago.  The  editor  says  :  "  Early  in  July  last — we 
have  it  upon  the  authority  of  a  delegate  from  Indiana  ,who  was 
selected  by  the  delegation  from  his  State  to  act  as  one  of  the 
committee  to  inform  the  candidates  of  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion— the  platform,  with  its  peace  planks,  almost  word  for  word 
as  adopted,  was  presented  to  Greneral  McClellan,  and  tvas  hy 
him  approved  both  in  its  letter  and  spirit.'^''  Under  such 
circumstances,  coming  from  the  source  it  does,  the  truth  of  the 
statement  cannot  be  doubted.  The  General  is  hoimd  hy  his 
plighted  faith  to  he  governed  hy  the  platform  should  he  he  elected. 
To  violate  it,  he  would  exhibit  more  courage  than  most  men 
possess. 

Allow  me  to  ask,  is  there  a  Democrat  who  voted  for  Senator 
Douglas  for  President,  that  will  vote  for  any  candidate  who  ac- 
cepts a  nomination  from  a  convention  that  sympathizes  with  the 
rebels,  and  which  was  dictated  to  by  Southern  traitors  in  the 
formation  of  its  platform  ?  I  hope  there  is  not  one.  Although 
Douglas  was  defeated  in  his  election  by  the  Southern  De- 
mocracy, and  a  few  Demorats  in  the  Korth  who  co-operated  with 
them,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  his  attachment  to  the 
Union  and  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  all  he  possessed,  with  life 
itself,  if  need  be,  to  protect  and  defend  the  Republic  in  its  unity 
and  integrity. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  simply  remark  that  I  belong  to  no  party, 
whether  Democrat,  Whig,  Republican,  or  any  other,  that  is  not 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  without 
compromise  or  lines  of  demarcation,  and  which  is  not  in  favor  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  until  the  rebels  lay  down  tlieir  arms, 
and  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHiST  E.  WOOL. 


Why  General  Jolin  A.  Logan  supports  Lincoln 
h  and  Johnson. 

That  gallant  and  successful  soldier,  Major-Gen eral  John  A. 
Logan,  who  has  been  claimed  by  the  Democrats  as  a  supporter 
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of  the  Chicago  Platform  and  the  peace-at-any-price  candidates, 
made  a  grand  Union  speech  at  Carbondalc,  Illinois,  on  the  1st 
inst.,  in  which  he  lashed  the  copperheads  with  just  severity.  We 
make  the  following  eloquent  extract: 

I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  when  you  see  men  coming  home  from 
the  army,  it  makes  no  difference  what  their  politics  may  have 
been,  if  they  have  been  honest,  true  and  faithful  men,  you  find 
that  they  would  suffer  their  tongues  to  be  torn  out  by  the  roots 
before  they  would  lisp  a  word  in  behalf  of  that  Chicago  Platform 
or  the  men  who  made  it.  They  can  not  and  will  not  do  it. 

I  used  to  be  a  follower  of  the  illustrious  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
They  called  me  a  Douglas  worshiper.  I  believe  many  others 
thought  as  much  of  Douglas  as  I  did.  If  that  great  and  good 
man  were  alive  today,  and  I  wish  he  were,  he  would  stand  on 
this  War  and  Union  Platform  side  by  side  with  me,  and  advo- 
cate the  same  measures  that  I  do.  Listen  to  what  he  said  in  the 
last  letter  he  ever  wrote.  It  was  a  letter  to  Yirgil  Hickox, 
Chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Central  Committee.  Yirgtl 
was  looking  around,  not  knowing  exactly  what  he  ought  to  do. 
Douglas  wrote: 

"All  hope  of  compromise  with  the  Cotton  States  was  abandon- 
ed when  they  assumed  the  position  that  the  separation  of  the 
Union  was  complete  and  final,  and  that  they  would  never  con- 
sent to  a  reconstruction  in  any  contingency — not  eveu  if  we 
should  furnish  them  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  permit 
them  to  inscribe  their  own  terms. 

"I  know  of  no  mode  in  which  a  loyal  citizen  may  so  well  de- 
monstrate his  devotion  to  his  country  as  by  sustaining  the  Con- 
stitution, the  flag  and  the  Union,  under  all  circumstances  and 
every  administration,  regardless  of  party  politics,  against  all  as- 
sailants at  home  aud  abroad." 

That  was  the  Douglas  doctrine  just  before  he  died.  It  would 
be  his  doctrine  to-day  if  he  were  alive.  It  is  my  doctrine  to- 
day, and  has  been  all  along,  and  I  intend  to  stand  by  it  to 
the  last.  [Applause.] 

This,  then,  is  all  that  I  care  about  saying  in  reference  to  these 
party  platforms,  or  in  reference  to  the  candidates  So  far  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  concerned,  I  know  this.  There  were  a  great  many- 
people  in  this  country  who  opposed  him  four  years  ago.  I 
know  I  did  it  just  as  heartily  as  any  other  man  in  the  country. 
If  any  man  had  told  me  four  years  ago,  that  I  would  ever  make 
a  speech  in  favor  of  his  election,  I  would  have  told  him  it 
was  not  so,  and  you  could  have  proved  it. 
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Indignant  Copperhead  in  the  crowd — ''I  think  I  could." 

General  Logan — ^But  you  couldn't  do  it  now.  [Laughter.] 
But  when  I  find  the  leaders  of  the  party  I  acted  with  betraying 
the  trust  the  people  reposed  in  them,  when  I  find  them  repudi- 
ating the  doctrine  of  Jackson,  who  was  for  hanging  traitors  to 
the  highest  tree  he  could  find,  and  for  preserving  the  Union  at 
all  hazards,  either  with  blood  or  without  it ;  when  I  find  them 
leaving  behind  them  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party, 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  their  God,  their  country  and  our 
flag,  I  am  not  compelled  to  follow  you  any  further,  I  cannot  go 
with  you  into  the  precincts  of  treason  and  disloyalty. 

Mr.  Lincoln  stands,  I  say,  upon  the  true  Union  platform,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  for  him. 

I  believe  he  has  endeavored  to  sustain  the  Government  hon- 
estly and  faithfully.  Although  he  may  not  have  acted  just  to 
suit  my  views  in  some  particulars,  that  shall  make  no  diff'erence. 

Andrew  Johnson  I  believe  to  be  equally  honest  and  faithful. 
I  have  but  one  choice  to  make  between  the  Constitution,  the 
Union  and  its  heroes,  on  one  side,  and  their  defamers,  on  the 
other;  I  will  act  with  no  party  who  is  not  for  my  country,  and 
must  refuse  my  support  to  the  nominees  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention. [Applause.] 

A  Soldier  on  the  Chicago  Platform. 

City  Point,  September  6,  1864. 

When  I  first  read  the  platform  of  the  Chicago  Convention  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  whip  every  enemy  the  country  had,  and  if  I 
had  been  put  in  action  the  next  minute  I  doubt  very  much  if 
I  would  have  shown  a  particle  of  quarter  whatever. 

Only  to  think  of  a  cowardly  set  of  villians  and  traitors  gather- 
ing together  and  making  proposals  of  peace  with  a  gang  of  out- 
law's, when  any  man  of  common  sense  and  courage  (which  I  sup- 
pose  this  convention  never  heard  of)  can  see  that  they  are  about 
giving  up  the  contest,  knowing  themselves  that  they  are  beaten 
as  badly  as  any  people  ever  was  in  the  whole  world.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  soldier  in  the  army  willing  to  abide  by  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  unless  it  may  be  a  few  bounty  jumpers,  and 
I  don't  call  them  friends  to  the  cause,  nor  even  men,  much  less 
soldiers.  If  I  had  my  way,  Jeff.  Davis  would  have  to  call  for 
peace  twice,  at  least,  before  I  would  listen  to  him,  and  then  I 
would  answer,  "Peace  and  pardon  to  all  except  Jeff.  Davis,  and 
hemp  for  him  and  for  all  others  who  are  lound  bearing  arms 
against  the  Government  ten  days  after  the  issue  of  the  pro- 
clamation." G.  F. 
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LETTER  OF  GENERAL  DIX, 

His  Opinion  of  the  Chicago  Platform. 

The  following  letter,  from  GTeneral  Dix,  was  addressed  to  the 

Committee  of  the  Union  mass  meeting,  held  in  Independence 

square,  in  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday : 

"  New  York,  October  6,  1864. 

"  GEKnLEMEDr :  I  have  received  your  invitation  to  address  the 
mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  Independence  Square,  on  Saturday. 
The  duties  incident  to  the  active  command  of  a  military  de- 
partment render  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  public  meetings, 
or  make  political  speeches ;  but  I  accede  with  pleasure  to  your 
request  to  write  you  a  letter, 

"  There  is  but  one  question  before  this  country  in  the  ap- 
proaching canvass.  Shall  we  prosecute  the  war  with  unabated 
vigor  until  the  rebel  forces  lay  down  their  arms ;  or  shall  we, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  make  '  imme- 
diate efforts'  for  'a  cessation  of  hostilities,'  with  a  view  to  an 
ultimate  convention  of  all  the  States,  &c. 

"Believing  that  the  latter  measure,  for  whatever  purpose 
adopted,  would  lead  inevitably  to  a  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  tlie  insurgent  States;  and  believing,  moreover,  that 
true  policy,  as  well  as  true  mercy,  always  demands,  in  the  un- 
happy exigencies  of  war,  a  steady  and  unwavering  application  of 
all  the  means  and  all  the  energies  at  command,  until  the  object 
of  the  war  is  accomplished,  I  shall  oppose  the  measure  in  every 
form  in  which  opposition  is  likely  to  be  effective. 

"  General  McClellan,  the  candidate  of  the  Chicago  Convention, 
by  force  of  his  position,  must  be  deemed  to  approve  all  the  de- 
clarations with  which  he  was  presented  to  the  country,  unless  he 
distinctly  disavows  them.  Unfortunately  he  is  silent  on  the  only 
question  in  regard  to  which  the  people  cared  he  should 
speak.  He  does  not  say  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  a  cessation 
of  hostilities — the  measure  announced  by  those  who  nominated 
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him  as  the  basis  for  action  in  case  of  his  election — or  whether  he 
is  opposed  to  it.  He  does  not  meet  the  question  with  manly 
frankness,  as  I  am  confident  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  taken 
counsel  of  his  own  instincts,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  subtle 
suggestions  of  politicians.  The  Chicago  Convention  presented  a 
distinct  issue  to  the  people.  As  the  nominee  of  the  Convention 
he  was  bound  to  accept  or  repudiate  it.  He  has  done  neither ; 
and  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn  from  his  silence,  either 
the  war  democrats  or  the  peace  democrats  must  be  deceived. 

"  In  calling  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  members  of  the 
Chicago  Convention  have,  in  my  judgment,  totally  misrepre- 
sented the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  the  demo- 
cracy. The  policy  produced  in  its  name  makes  it — so  far  as 
such  a  declaration  can — what  it  has  never  been  before,  a  peace 
party,  degrading  it  from  the  eminence  on  which  it  has  stood  in 
every  other  national  conflict.  In  this  injustice  to  the  country, 
and  to  a  great  party  identified  with  all  that  is  honorable  in  our 
history,  I  can  have  no  part.  I  can  only  mourn  over  the  reproach 
which  has  been  brought  upon  it  by  its  leaders,  and  cherish  the 
hope  that  it  may  hereafter,  under  the  auspices  of  better  counsel- 
lors, resume  its  ancient,  efi'ective  and  benificent  influence  on  the 
administration  of  the  Government. 

"  Does  any  one  doubt  as  to  the  true  cause  of  our  national 
calamities?  I  believe  it  to  be  found  in  the  management  of  the 
leaders  of  both  the  principal  political  parties  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

In  1840,  the  great  men  of  the  Whig  party — Webster,  Clay, 
and  others — men  of  universally  acknowledged  ability  and  long 
experience  in  civil  life — were  thrust  aside,  and  General  Harrison, 
a  man  of  moderate  capacity,  was  selected  as  its  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  The  principle  of  availability,  as  it  was  termed, 
was  adopted  as  the  rule  of  selection,  and  the  question  of  fitness 
became  obselete.  The  concern  was  to  know,  not  who  was  best 
qualified  to  administer  the  government,  but  who,  from  his  com- 
parative obscurity,  would  be  least  likely  to  provoke  embittered 
opposition.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  demoralization 
which  has  ended  in  the  present  distracted  condition  of  the 
country.  It  reversed  all  the  conservative  principles  of  humane 
action  by  proscribing  talent  and  experience,  and  crowning  medi- 
ocrity with  the  highest  honors  of  the  republic.  In  1844,  the 
democratic  party  followed  the  successful  example  of  its  oppo- 
nents in  1840.    It  put  aside  Yan  Buren,  Cass,  Marcy,  and  its 
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other  eminent  statesmen,  and  brought  forward  Mr.  Polk — a  man 
of  merely  ordinary  ability.  Parties  which  have  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  virtue  to  stand  by  their  greatest  and  best  men 
soon  fall  into  hopeless  demoralization.  This  system  of  retro- 
gradation  in  all  that  is  manly  and  just,  has  continued,  with  two 
or  three  abortive  efforts  at  reaction,  for  twenty-four  years. 
It  has  driven  pre-eminent  talent  out  of  the  paths  which  lead  to 
the  highest  political  distinction  ;  and  multitudes,  with  a  simpli- 
city which  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  so  deplorable,  ask 
what  is  become  of  our  great  men.  The  inquiry  is  easily 
answered.  They  are  in  the  learned  professions — in  science,  lite- 
rature and  art,  and  in  the  numberless  fields  of  intellectual  exer- 
tion which  are  opened  by  the  wants  of  a  great  country  in  a  rapid 
career  of  developement.  The  intellect  of  the  country  is  neither 
diminished  in  the  aggregate,  nor  dwarfed  in  its  individual  pro- 
portions. The  political  market,  like  the  commercial,  under  the 
influence  of  the  inflexible  law  of  demand  and  supply,  is  furnished 
wiih  the  kind  of  material  it  requires.  It  calls  for  mediocrity 
and  it  gets  nothing  better.  The  highest  talent  goes  where  it  is 
a  passport  to  the  highest  rewards.  It  withdraws  from  a  field  in 
which  the  chance  of  accession  to  the  first  civic  honor  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  of  eminence  and  qualifications. 

"  Thus,  under  the  rule  of  the  inferior  intellects,  which  party 
management  has  elevated  to  the  conduct  of  the  public  affairs, 
the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  high  character  of  the  country 
have  gone  down. 

"  If  the  great  men  of  the  republic  had  conti-olled  the  policy 
and  action  of  the  Government  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  we  should  have  had  no  rebellion.  Distraction  within 
invites  agression  from  without ;  and  we  are  enduring  the  humi- 
liation of  seeing  a  monarchy  established  in  contact  with  our 
southern  boundary  by  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  in 
contempt  of  our  repeated  protestations;  and  another  of  these 
powers  permitting  rebel  cruisers  to  be  armed  in  her  ports  to 
depredate  on  our  commerce. 

"  Under  such  a  system  of  political  management  no  government 
can  last  long.  I  know  it  is  not  easy  to  change  what  such  a  lapse 
of  time  has  fastened  upon  us.  Politicians  have  the  strongest 
interest  in  placing  in  the  chair  of  state  feeble  men,  whom  they 
can  control,  instead  of  men  of  self-sustaining  power,  to  whom 
they  would  be  mere  subordinates  and  auxiliaries.  But  the  time 
will  come — it  may  not  be  far  distant — when  the  people,  tired  of 
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voting  for  men  of  inferior  capacity,  thrust  npon  them  through 
the  machinery  of  conventions,  (in  which  they  have  no  voice),  will 
rise  in  their  majesty,  and  place  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  in 
more  capable  hands.  If  such  a  change  is  not  speedily  effected, 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  our  republican  institutions  will  fall  to 
pieces,  and  an  arbitrary  government  rise  upon  their  ruins ;  for, 
unless  the  testimony  of  all  history  is  to  be  discarded,  no  political 
system  can  be  upheld  except  by  giving  to  its  administration  the 
benefit  of  the  very  highest  talent  and  the  largest  experience. 

Till  this  reform  shall  come,  my  advice  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people  is,  to  hold  fast  to  their  traditionary  principles  and 
good  name,  by  giving  an  earnest  support  to  the  war,  and'  to 
scan  with  the  severest  scrutiny  the  conduct  of  those  who  control 
party  movements.  Many  of  the  men  who  are  most  prominent 
in  conventions  have  personal  interest  to  subserve.  Even  those 
who  are  comparatively  disinterested  are  not  always  the  safest 
advisers.  They  have  lived  so  long  in  the  turbid  atmosphere  of 
party  excitement  and  party  traffic,  that  they  have  contracted 
morbid  habits  of  thought  and  action,  which,  like  chronic  diseases 
in  the  human  system,  it  is  hard  to  alleviate  and  still  harder  to 
cure.  Tlie  only  hope  left  to  us  lies  in  the  patriotism  and  dis- 
interestedness of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  all  parties,  who 
are  facing  the  enemies  of  their  country  on  the  battle-field  with  a 
heroism  unsurpassed  in  any  age,  or  who  at  home,  amid  the  pre- 
vailing tumult  or  disorder,  are  working  out,  in  the  quiet  pursuit 
of  their  varied  occupations,  the  momentous  problem  of  the  pub- 
lic prosperity  and  safety.  When  they  shall  send  out,  fresh  from 
their  own  ranks,  new  men^to  consult  together  for  the  salvation  of 
all  that  is  most  precious  in  government  and  society,  there  will  be 
cause  for  hope  and  faith  in  our  redemption  from  impending  evils 
and  dangers ;  bearing,  in  the  meantime,  as  well  as  we  can,  the 
heavy  burdens  which  have  been  cast  upon  us  by  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  political  mismanagement  and  public  misrule. 

"It  is  time  the  people  should  understand  these  truths.  Ko  one 
perhaps,  can  tell  tliem  with  more  propriety  than  myself,  having 
been,  much  of  the  period  referred  to,  in  public  life,  fruitlessly 
contending  against  party  contrivances  which  have  involved  the 
country  in  all  the  evils  of  civil  strife. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  A.  DIX. 

"James  H.  Orme,  Chairman^  d;c.y 
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THE  SUBMISSIOmSTS  &  THEIR  EECOEdI^ 


THE  DODGES  OP  MR.  PENDLETON, 

CHICAGO  CANDIDATE  FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 
[From  the  Evening  Post  of  Oct.  6,  1864.] 

The  McOlellan  journals  have  made  a  discovery  about  Mr. 
Pendleton.  They  triumphantly  assure  the  public  that  he  did 
not  vote  against  several  decided  war  measures.  This  is  true ; 
but  neither  did  he  vote  for  them ;  he  "  dodged."  That  is  to 
say,  he  ran  into  the  cloak-room  or  walked  out  of  the  chamber 
when  the  clerk  began  to  call  the  roll,  and  remained  away  until 
the  vote  was  decided. 

He  was  the  most  notorious  "dodger"  in  the  House;  and 
earned  the  reputation  there  of  keeping  such  a  constant  eye  npon 
the  means  of  speedy  retreat  to  the  cloak-room,  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  his  communications  with  this  base  being 
cut  or  interrupted.  We  have  already  given  a  pretty  full  sum- 
mary of  his  votes,  with  passages  from  his  disunion  speeches. 
We  had  not  space,  at  that  time,  to  mention  also  the  occasions 
when  he  "dodged."  A  few  of  these  we  present  below  to-day. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  cloak-room  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  as  useful  to  Mr.  Pendleton  as  the  gunboat  Galena 
was  to  his  colleague  on  the  Chicago  ticket.  General  McOlellan. 

July  15,  1861,  Mr.  McClernand  offered  a  preamble  and  reso- 
lution declaring  the  rebellion  "in  violation  of  constitutional 
obligations,"  and  pledging  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  to  vote 
the  required  money  and  men  "  to  ensure  a  speedy  and  effectual 
suppression  of  such  rebellion."  Only  five  members  voted  against 
this  resolution.  Mr,  Pendleton  dodged.  His  name  appears  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  House,  in  the  Globe ^  but  a  few  lines 
above  the  record  of  this  vote. 

We  pass  over  several  instances,  and  come  to  December  17, 
1863,  when  Mr.  Green  Olay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  offered  a  reso- 
lution : 
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"  That  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Corifjress  to  pass  all  neces- 
sary bills  to  supply  men  and  money,  and  the  duty  of  the  people 
to  render  every  aid  in  their  power  to  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Government  in  crushing  out  the  rebellion,  and  in  bringing 
the  leaders  thereof  to  condign  punishment." 

But  one  member,  Mr.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  voted  against  this. 
Mi\  Pendleton  dodged.  He  was  in  the  House,  and  voted  against 
another  resolution  witli  the  following  preamble : 

"  Whereas,  The  organized  treason,  having  its  headquarters  at 
Richmond,  exists  in  defiant  violation  of  the  National  Constitution, 
and  has  no  claim  to  be  treated  otherwise  than  as  an  outlaw ;  an,d 
whereas  this  Richmond  combination  of  conspirators  and  traitors 
can  have  no  rightful  authority  over  the  people  of  any  portion  of 
the  National  Union,  and  no  warrant  for  assuming  control  of  the 
political  destiny  of  the  people  of  any  State  or  section  of  the 
Union,  and  no  apology  but  that  of  conspiracy  and  treason,  for  any 
assumption  of  authority  whatever." 

This  preamble  was  voted  on  separately,  and  was  adopted 
unanimously.  That  is  to  say,  all  who  voted,  said  3'^ea."  Mi\ 
Pendleton  dodged^  as  did  also  Cox,  the  Woods  and  Ancona. 

January  18,  ISO-i,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  submitted  a  pre- 
amble and  resolution : 

"Whereas,  A  most  desperate,  wicked,  and  bloody  rebellion 
exists  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
safety  and  security  of  personal  and  national  liberty  depend  upon 
its  absolute  and  utter  extinction ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  political,  civil,  moral,  and  sacred 
duty  of  the  people  to  meet  it,  fight  it,  crush  it,  and  forever 
destroy  it." 

Mr.  James  C.  Allen  tried  to  "  kill "  this  resolution  by  a  motion 
to  lay  it  on  the  table.  This  failed,  though  Mr.  Pendleton,  who 
for  some  reason  did  not  dodge,  was  one  of  the  twenty-six 
(against  one  hundred  and  two),  who  voted  with  Mr.  Allen.  The 
preamble  and  resolution  w-ere  then  adopted,  yeas  one  hundi-ed 
and  sixteen,  nays  sixteen,  and  Mr.  Pendleton  did  not  dodge,  but 
voted  against  it. 

But  on  February  29tli,  1864,  Mr.  Schenck  submitted  several 
resolutions.    The  second  was  in  the  following  words : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  rebellion  shall  be  effectually  put  down ; 
and  that,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  rebellions  in  future, 
the  causes  which  led  to  this  one  must  be  permanently  removed." 
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When  the  second  clause  in  this  sentence  came  up,  it  was 
adopted  by  yeas  one  hundred  and  twenty -four,  nay»  none.  Mr, 
Pendleton  dodged. 

The  vote  was  next  taken  on  the  last  of  Mr.  Schenck's  resolutions  : 

"  Eesolved,  That  in  this  struggle  which  is  going  on  for  the 
saving  of  our  country  and  free  government,  there  is  no  middle 
ground  on  which  any  good  citizen  or  true  patriot  can  stand ; 
neutrality  or  indifference  or  anything  short  of  a  hearty  support 
of  the  government  being  a  crime  where  the  question  is  between 
loyalty  and  treason." 

This  was  adopted,  yeas  one  hundred  and  nine,  nays  none. 
Even  Mr.  Cox  voted  for  it.    Mr.  Pendleton  dodged. 

We  have  not  space  or  time  to-day  to  cite  any  other  cases 
where  Mr.  Pendleton  dodged ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  a 
few  of  the  occasions  when  he  did  not  dodge.  July  10th,  1861, 
he  voted  with  only  ten  others,  amongst  them  Yallandigham  and 
Wood,  against  the  bill  for  collecting  revenue  in  the  seceded 
States.  July  18th,  he  voted  against  the  bill  providing  "  increased 
revenue  from  imports  "  for  war  purposes.  July  29th,  he  voted 
acrainst  another  war  revenue  bill. 

April  8th,  1862,  he  was  one  of  fifteen  who  voted  against  the 
bill  to  provide  internal  revenue,  support  the  government,  and 
pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  May  28th,  he  was  one  of 
eighteen  who  voted  against  the  bill  to  impose  taxes  in  the  insur- 
rectionary districts,  thus  consistently  defending  the  justice  and 
riglit  of  secession.  June  28th,  he  was  one  of  ten  who  voted 
against  the  Tax  bill.  July  15th,  he  voted  against  the  reduction 
of  the  mileage  of  members,  showing  liimself  thus  averse  to 
economy.  April  9th,  1864,  he  voted  against  the  expulsion  of 
Harris,  of  Maryland  for  saying  on  the  floor  of  the  House : 

The  South  asked  you  to  let  them  live  in  peace.  But  no;  you 
said  you  would  bring  them  into  subjection.  That  is  not  done 
yet ;  and  God  Almighty  grant  that  it  never  may  be.  I  hope 
that  you  will  never  subjugate  the  South." 

April  lith,  he  voted  against  the  censure  of  Mr.  Long  for 
similar"  remarks.  June  13th,  he  voted  against  the  Army  Appro- 
priation Bill,'as  finally  agreed  upon  by  Committees  of  Conference 
of  both  Houses. 

Finally,  we  find  Mr.  Pendleton  asserting  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  January  18,  1861,  when  South  Carolina  and 
three  Gulf  States  had  just  adopted  secession  ordinances,  that  the 
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government  of  the  United  States  can  constitutionally  recognize 
secession,  and  assist  in  its  own  destruction.    Mr.  Stanton  said  : 

''I  would  be  glad  to  know  of  mj  coUeage  if  lie  holds  that  there 
is  anj  power  in  any  department  of  this  government  to  recognize 
the  secession  of  a  Stat«  under  the  constitution  ?  As  to  the  mat- 
ter of  conciliation  and  compromise,  the  people  of  the  seceding 
States  say  they  want  none  and  will  accept  none ;  and  therefore 
it  is  useless  to  talk  of  it.  I  again  ask  my  colleague  whether 
there  is  any  power,  under  the  constitution,  to  recognize  the 
secession  of  a  State,  and  recognize  it  as  a  foreign  nation  ? 

Mr,  Pendleton  replied : 

"  What  may  be  the  constitutional  power  of  this  government 
to  recognize  the  secession  of  a  State,  I  decline  to  discuss  at  pre- 
sent. But  this  I  say,  if  we  should  become  engaged  in  a  war 
with  a  foreign  enemy,  and  a  portion  of  our  territory  should  be 
captured  and  reduced  to  possession  by  the  enemy,  and  we  should 
be  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  retaining 
what  each  party  had  acquired — ut/i  possidetis — acknowledging 
the  sovereignty  of  that  territory  to  have  passed  away  from  us, 
certainly  the  federal  government  would  have  the  power  to  con- 
form to  our  restricted  limits  and  to  confine  its  jurisdiction  to  our 
admitted  boundaries.  If  war  be  dismemberment,  as  my  col- 
league declares,  has  not  the  federal  government  as  much  power 
to  treat  that  question  now  as  at  the  end  of  a  war?  Will  a 
conflict  of  arms  confer  constitutional  power  upon  the  federal 
government  ? " 

In  the  same  speech  he  said  : 

"If  these  southern  states  cannot  be  conciliated,  and  if  you, 
gentlemen,  cannot  find  it  in  your  hearts  to  grant  their  demands ; 
if  they  must  leave  the  family  mansion,  I  would  signalize  their 
departure  by  tokens  of  love." 

SHOET  BUT  EFFECTIVE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  PENDLETON. 

On  January  9th,  1863,  Mr.  Dunn  rose  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  said : 

"I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  troops,  stores,  and 
the  mails  of  the  United  States  between  the  city  of  Washington, 
Point  of  Rocks,  and  the  city  of  Pittsburg." 

Mr.  Pendleton  rose  and  said  :  "  I  object." 

Objection  being  made,  the  bill  had  to  lie  over. 
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What  a  Copi)erliead  Mayor  says  of  our  Victories. 


Mayor's  Office,  New  York,  Seff,  29,  1864. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Comraon  Coumyil : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  resolution  of  tlie  26tli  instant,  appointing 
a  committee  of  five  from  each  Board,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  to  cause  the  various  pubh'c 
buildings  to  be  ilhiminated  in  honor  of  the  recent  victories  on 
land  and  sea,"  is  returned  unapproved. 

I  might  acquiesce  in  your  response  to  an  appeal  of  your  fel- 
low-citizens, who  might  desire  to  give  expression  to  their  feelings 
respecting  these  victories,  but  I  must  decline  to  comply  with 
your  request  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  generally,  to 
join  in  such  an  illumination,  for  various  reasons,  which  I  will 
briefly  state. 

1.  If  I  should  issue  such  a  proclamation,  there  are  mariy 
citizens  who  would  he  denounced  as  disloyal^  if  through  want  of 
opportunity  or  inclination,  or  of  means,  they  failed  to  comply 
with  the  recommendation. 

2.  By  those  in  authority,  they  are  not  claimed  as  Union  vic- 
tories^ but  as  the  result  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamations,  and 
latest  war  measure  of  President  Lincoln,  as  announced  in  his 
"  To  whom  it  may  concern  "  manifesto. 

3.  It  is  asserted  that  the  new  policy  of  the  Administration 
will  give  us  a  succession  of  victories.  If  this  is  the  case  your 
honorable  body  will  be  called  upon  to  illuminate  every  fort- 
night, and  if  the  papers  in  the  employ  of  the  Administration, 
who  daily  parade  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,"  are  to  be  believed^ 
three  times  a  week. 
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I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  attachment  to  "  tlie  Union  as  it  was 
and  the  Constitution  as  it  is,"  but  as  the  President  demands  of 
the  Southern  people  to  abandon  the  rights  which  the  Constitu- 
tion confers,  I  do  not  see  how  those  who  have  always  held  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  States,  can  be  expected  to  rejoice  over 
victo7'ies  which,  whateni&r  they  may  he,  surely  a/re  not  Union 
victories. 

If  those  victories  were  to  unite  the  States,  and  were  a  sure 
harbinger  of  peace,  I  would  be  pleased,  if  I  could  issue  such  a 
proclamation  as  would  induce  the  poorest  citizen  to  part  with 
his  last  mite  for  the  purchase  of  a  single  tallow  candle  to  cele- 
brate the  event. 

4.  It  has  been  the  immemorial  custom  of  mankind,  in  all  ages 
and  climes,  to  abstain  from  rejoicing  over  victories  gained  in  civil 
wars,  and  such  has  been  the  practice  thus  far  during  the  present 
strife,  which  has  distracted  our  once  happy  Union.  The  only 
effect  of  departing  from  this  usage,  sanctioned  alike  by  humanity 
and  sound  policy,  will  be  to  acknowledge,  by  such  exhibitions 
that  these  are  victories  over  aliens  and  enemies,  and  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  securing  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union. 
This  hope,  in  common  with  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  abandon. 

You  are  aware  that  here  is  the  essential  difference  between 
the  two  parties  now  contending  for  political  mastery  in  the 
[Northern  States;  one  of  these  declares  that  no  terms  can  be 
offered  "  except  such  as  may  be  based  upon  an  unconditional 
surrender  "  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  other  maintains 
that  "peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal 
Union." 

Taking  into  consideration  that  a  canvass  is  now  in  progress  of 
the  most  exciting  character,  I  am  forced  to  regard  the  proposed 
demonstration  as  one  of  a  political  nature,  and,  according  to  the 
rule  which  I  laid  down  for  my  guidance  on  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  Mayor,  I  cannot  give  it  my  official  indorsement. 

C.  GODFREY  GUNTHER,  Mayor. 

There's  the  document !  It  sets  forth  more  tersely  and  justly 
than  anything  else  we  have  seen,  the  real  temper  and  spirit  of 
the  party  which  demands  "  immediate  efforts  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities^  The  Mayor  is  afraid  to  rejoice  over  victories  lest 
those  who  won't  rejoice  should  be  suspected  of  disloyalty.  He 
is  fearful,  if  we  begin  this  business,  we  shall  have  to  rejoice  over 
fresh  victories  "  three  times  a  week  !"  And  to  cap  the  climax, 
these  are  not  Union  victories  at  all,  but — something  else.  Will 
not  Mayor  Gunther  bring  hia  great  intellectual  powers  to  bear 
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on  the  question  once  more  and  tell  us  what  they  are  ?  They 
certainly  are  not  rebel  victories.  They  can  scarcely  be  claimed 
as  Democratic  victories.  If  they  are  not  Union  victories,  pray 
what  are  they  ? 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  comfort  the  Mayor  or  his  party  with 
hopes  of  their  "  cessation."  Their  demand  for  a  "  cessation  of 
hostilities  "  has  not  yet  been  indorsed  by  the  American  people 
and  until  it  is,  we  fear  the  Mayor's  political  reveries  will  con- 
tinue to  be  disturbed  by  Union  victories  and  public  rejoicings. 

"Whatever  else  he  may  or  may  not  be.  Mayor  Gunther,  is  a 
Democrat "  in  the  party  acceptation  of  the  word.  His  ortho- 
doxy has  never  been  disputed  or  doubted.  He  is  and  always 
has  been  in  good  and  regular  standing.  The  party  elected  him, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  his  splendid  talents  or  of  his  brilliant 
personal  qualities  of  any  sort,  as  because  he  was  known  to  be  a 

fenuine,  unmistakeable,  unadulterated  disciple  of  the  modern 
)emocracy.     They  have  made  him   Mayor,  and  naturally 
enough  he  now  feels  bound  to  represent  their  principles  and  ^ 
carry  out  their  views. 

When  the  Common  Council,  therefore,  yielded  so  far  to  out- 
side pressure  as  to  urge  a  public  illumination  on  account  of  our 
victories.  Mayor  Gunther  promptly  squelched  this  unseemly  de- 
parture from  party  principles  and  gave  these  gentlemen  to  un- 
derstand that  he  should  tolerate  no  such  proceedings.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  Chicago  platform, — and  that  standard  of  the  faith 
does  not  allow  rejoicings  over  victories  in  an  unjust  and  unholy 
war. 

The  Mayor's  exposition  of  this  subject  is  so  clear  and  compact 
a  statement  of  the  sentiments  and  purposes  of  his  party,  that  it 
ought  to  be  widely  circulated,  and  universally  read.  The 
National  Committee  appointed  at  Chicago  ought  to  issue  it  as  a 
campaign  document  and  spread  it  broadcast  over  the  country. 
They  have  been  a  little  remiss,  it  is  true,  in  not  publishing  their 
platform  in  this  shape : — but  they  can  make  up  for  this  by 
issuing  the  two  together.  Meantime  we  will  give  the  Mayors 
message  the  benefit  of  an  additional  insertion  in  our  columns. 


What  Mr.  Pendleton  thinks  of  Coercion. 

Extract  from  Speech  of  January  18,  1861. 

"  Now,  Sir,  what  force  of  arms  can  compel  a  State  to  do  that 
Avhich  she  has  agreed  to  do  ?  What  force  of  arms  can  compel  a 
State  to  refrain  from  doing  that  which  her  State  Government, 
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supported  bj  the  sentiment  of  her  people,  is  determined  to  per- 
sist in  doing  ?  It  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  the  citizens 
of  every  State  shall  have  all  tlie  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  several  States.  What  force  of  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  compel  the  observance  of  that  clause,  if  a  State  is 
determined  to  pass  and  execute  laws  whereby  citizens  of  other 
States  shall  not  have  within  its  limits,  the  same  privileges  as  its 
own  citizens? 

"'Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.'  How 
will  the  Federal  Government,  by  armies  and  arms,  enforce  the 
observance  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution,  if  the  judiciary 
and  the  executive  authorities  of  a  State,  supported  by  the  laws, 
refuse  such  faith  and  credit.  ? 

"  '  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  shall  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports.'  Suppose  a  State  should  pass  such 
a  law,  and  the  citizens  were  willing  to  execute  the  law,  what 
army  could  prevent  it  ? 

"  ^  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  a  foreign  Power.'  I  wish  to 
know  from  gentlemen  what  number  of  men  it  would  require  to 
annul  such  an  agreement,  once  made.  The  General  Government 
is  invested  with  certain  powers,  necessary  to  be  executed,  in 
order  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the  Government  in  motion. 
Can  any  number  of  troops,  or  the  use  of  any  armed  force  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  compel  the  General  Government  to  execute 
those  powers,  if  the  agents  appointed  for  that  purpose  deliber- 
ately, persistently  refuse  to  execute  them  ?  Sir^  the  whole 
scheme  of  coeixion  is  impraeticahle.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  UonstitutionP 
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On  the  fifth  of  December,  1860,  President  Buchanan,  acknowledging  a 
correspondence  which  1  sent  to  hino  between  Madison  and  Hamilton — the 
subject,  the  right  of  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union — wrote  to  me  : 
*•  I  have  read  the  Hamilton  and  Madison  Correspondence  to  several  friends 
both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  with,  I  think,  a  good  efl'ect  upon  some 
of  them." 

In  the  letter  thus  acknowledged,  I  proposed  to  communicate  to  him, the 
opinions  of  Washington  and  Hamilton — Jefferson  and  Madison — asserting 
the  right  of  the  Coercion  of  refractory  States.  This  overture  was  declined. 
On  the  7th  of  December  I  informed  the  President  of  a  communication 
from  Charleston,  which  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  seeking  minute  infor- 
mation as  to  the  military  defences  in  that  harbor ;  and  on  the  following 
day,  not  apprized  of  the  President's  false  views,  and  therefore  ignorant  of 
his  motives  for  declining  my  overture,  I  sent  to  him  the  opinions  pre- 
viously referred  to.  Subsequently,  at  the  request  of  General  Scott,  I 
transmitted  to  him  a  copy  of  my  last  letter  to  the  President.  This  noble 
patriot — anxious,  as  he  observed,  "for  some  practical  scheme  of, compro- 
mise "  which  would  meet  the  crisis,  yet  fully  prepared,  in  the  grievous 
emergency,  to  put  forth  the  military  arm  of  the  nation — wrote  to  me  on  the 
22d  of  December ;  "  In  a  long  interview,  a  week  ago,  with  the  President, 
I  endeavored  to  bring  him  out  on  General  Washington's  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's doctrines  on  the  Coercion  of  States,  but  could  not  make  him  touch 
the  subject  or  allude  to  your  letter.  Of  course,  I  did  not.  He  declined 
even  to  say  that  he  would  enforce  (after  secession)  the  revenue  laws." 

The  effort  had  been  made  and  had  failed,  and  the  nation  was  permitted 
to  drift  into  a  civil  convulsion.  Subsequently  I  was  informed  that  my 
father  was  quoted  for  opinions  hostile  to  Coercion.  I  gave  so  preposterous 
a  statement  little  heed  until  recently,  when  I  met  the  pamphlet  hereafter 
referred  to.  I  felt  it  was  a  duty  to  the  public  not  to  be  silent,  and  there- 
fore these  remarks. 

New  York,  September  24th,  1804. 

John  C.  Hamilton, 


COERCION  COMPLETED 

^ 

OR 

TREASON  TRIUMPHANT. 


1  am  neither  a  partizan  nor  a  politician.  I  voted  for  Bu- 
chanan to  exclude  Fremont — then  apprehensive  of  the  crisis 
which  has  since  occurred — and  I  did  not  vote  at  the  last  Presi- 
dential election,  influenced  by  the  same  apprehension. 

Recognizing  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  existing 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  "  Representative 
Democracy,"  for  all  its  officers  are  directly  or  indirectly  "  the 
choice  of  the  people,"  and  the  Constitution  itself  is  "  revocable  and 
alterable  by  the  people,"  I  am  a  Democrat — and,  as  "  the  Con- 
stitution, so  far  from  implying  an  abolition  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments, makes  them  constituent  parts  of  the  national  sovereignty, 
by  allowing  them  a  direct  representation  in  the  Senate,  and 
leaves  in  their  possession  certain  exclusive  and  very  important 
portions  of  the  sovereign  power,"  is  a  Federal  Government," 
I  am  a  Federalist. 

In  both  these  aspects,  I  am  compelled  to  be  and  am  an 
Unionist — for  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  union  in  all  other 
respects,  I  know  that  a  "  firm  union  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to 
the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  States,  as  a  barrier  against  domestic 
faction  and  insurrection."  Believing  in  the  preservation  of  this 
"  Firm  Union,"  as  containing  the  life  of  our  nation,  I  regard 
the  doctrine  of  secession  as  a  doctrine  of  political  suicide.  So 
I  utterly  reject  it.  Assured  that  coekcion  by  the  laws  of  the 
nation,  and  when  the  necessity  has  arisen — by  the  arms  of  the 
nation,  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  its  life,  the 
motives  which  oblige  me  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  secession, 
equally  oblige  me  to  assert  and  vindicate  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  coercion. 

The  idea  of  secession — the  power  of  secession,  the  right  of 
secession —the  duty  of  secession,  are  unknown  in  the  history  of 


the  American  people,  until  two  ^^ears  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century ;  even  the  word  secession,  used  in  a  political  sense,  is 
believed  until  that  time  to  have  been  unknown.  To  "  secede,'' 
means  "  to  w^ithdraw  from  a  fellowsliip.''  In  no  one  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union,  was  the  right 
"  to  withdraw"  reserved.  All  of  these  constitutions  look  to  the 
continuing  existence  of  these  several  States  in  Union, — and  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  declaratory  of  their  common  opinion 
and  exigent  purpose,  are  defined  by  themselves  to  be  "  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union."  'Not  only  do  not  the 
constitutions  of  any  of  the  States  reserve  a  right  to  withdraw" 
< — a  right  of  secession,  but  in  the  restrictions  imposed  on  tlrem- 
selves  as  States,  by  themselves  as  States,  when  entering  into  this 
confederation  and  perpetual  Union,"  they  erected  barriers  to 
such  withdrawal,  and  to  secure  the  perpetuating  those  conimon 
united  interests,  imposed  common  united  duties,  and  established 
common  united  powers.  It  was  not  in  the  absence  of  a  common 
sense  of  the  value  of  a  Union,  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  defective,  it  was  in  an  absence  of  the  means  of  rendering 
that  Union  a  common  blessing,  by  its  mild  operations  through 
the  medium  of  all  pervading  laws,  thus  provoking  foreign 
aggressions  and  internpJ  conflicts,  without  adequate  powers  to 
repel  or  subdue  them.  This  was  the  disease  of  the  confedera- 
tion ;  and  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
offered  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  was  accepted,  as 
the  remedy  for  this  disease,  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  Setting  forth  in  its  preamble  the  great  purposes  in 
their  view,  they  "  ordained  and  established  this  constitution  for 
the  United  States."  Framed  and  proposed  by  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  people,  of  which  Washington  was  the  head— re- 
commended by  the  Congress  of  the  several  States — adopte<l  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  conventions,  called  by  the 
State  Legislatures,  this  adoption  was  not  the  act  of  the  several 
States, — nor  of  the  people  of  the  several  States — agreeing  vnth 
each  other,  but  it  Avas  the  act  of  the  people  of  the  several  States 
agreeing  2^(9  the  Constitution — and  thus  ordaining  and  establish- 
ing it.  The  words  "ordain  and  establish"  here  used  so  promi- 
nently, w^ere  well  understood  by  the  framers  of  this  constitution. 
They  were  w^ords  derived  from  the  scriptures — used  in  a  scrip- 
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tnral  sense,  used  most  solemnly  in  all  tlieir  significance,  in  their 
application  to  the  highest  of  human  acts — the  creation  of  a  go- 
vernment— to  express  an  act  of  Supreme  power  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States — ^'decreeing  and  settling  firmly" — a  com- 
plete and  final  act — a  constitution  of  government  for  "  them- 
selves and  their  posterity."  The  Constitution  sought  two  pri- 
mary objects.  For  the  insufficient  and  conflicting  powers  of 
war  under  the  confederation,  it  substituted  a  plenary  sovereign 
power  of  war,  making  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
"  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  'Kavy  of  tlie  United 
States,"  thus  empowering  him  to  fulfill  tlie  obligations  of  his 
inaugural  oath,  "  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion." To  prevent  a  conflict  with  this  plenary  power  by  the 
State  governments,  the  Constitution  declares  tliat  "  no  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  keep  troops  or  ships  of 
war  in  time  of  peace — enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war 
unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay." 

The  other  primary  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  substitute 
within  the  domain  of  the  United  States,  a  government  of  law, 
instead  of  a  government  by  arms.  "  The  great  and  radical  vice,'* 
it  is  stated  in  The  Federalist" — the  great  American  commen- 
tary on  the  Constitution,  "  in  the  construction  of  the  confedera- 
tion, is  in  the  principle  of  legislation  for  States  or  governments, 
in  their  cobpokate  or  collective  capacities,  and  as  contradis- 
tinguised  from  the  individuals  of  whom  they  consist — a  princi- 
ple in  itself  evidently  incompatible  with  Government,  a  princi- 
ple, in  short,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  executed  at  all,  must  substitute 
the  violent  and  sanguinary  agency  of  the  sword  to  the  mild 
influence  of  the  mac-istracv." 

Nor  is  the  evidence  wanting  that  such  was  deemed  the  true 
theory  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Madison  and  Jefferson 
have  been  regarded  as  the  especial  guardians  of  American 
liberties  as  the  fonuders  of  the  school  of  strict  constitutional 
constructions — as  the  friends,  above  all  others,  of  State  rights, 
and  thus  became  the  idols  of  Democracy.  What  were  their 
opinions  as  to  the  right  and  the  power  of  Coercing  States  ? 

Madison,  then  a  member  of  Congress  sitting  at  Philadelphia, 
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thus  writes  to  Jefferson,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1781. — "  Madi- 
son Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  86." 

"  The  necessity  of  arming  Congress  with  coekcr^e  powers 
arises  from  the  shameful  deficiency  of  some  of  the  States,  which 
are  most  capable  of  yielding  their  apportioned  supplies — and 
the  military  exactions  to  which  others,  already  exhausted  by 
the  enemy  and  our  own  troops,  are  in  consequence  exposed. 
Without  such  powers,  too,  in  the  General  Government,  the 
whole  Confederacy  may  be  insulted,  and  the  most  salutary 
measures  frustrated  by  the  most  inconsiderable  State  in  the 
Union.  As  the  Confederation  now  stands,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  alliances  much  less  intimate,  there  is  an  implied 
right  of  COERCION  against  the  delinquent  party." 

"  As  long  as  there  is  a  regular  army  on  foot,  a  small  detach- 
ment from  it,  acting  under  civil  authority,  w^ould  at  any  time 
render  a  voluntary  contribution  of  supplies  due  from  a  State, 
an  eligible  alternative.  But  there  is  a  still  more  efficacious 
mode.  The  situation  of  most  of  the  States  is  such,  that  two  or 
three  vessels  of  force  employed  against  their  trade,  will  make  it 
their  interest  to  yield  prompt  obedience  to  all  just  requisitions 
on  them." 

What  is  this  but  an  express  assertion  of  the  right  of  coer- 
eion  of  a  State  or  States  to  enforce  the  "  contribution  of  sup- 
plies "  to  the  common  treasury,  by  detachments  from  the 
regular  army,  or  of  a  squadron  from  the  navy  ? 

J^or  is  the  assertion  of  this  right  of  coercion  less  explicit 
by  Jetferson :  ^'  It  has  been  so  often  said,"  he  publicly  writes, 
"  as  to  be  generally  believed,  that  Congress  have  no  power  by  the 
Confederation  to  enforce  anything,  for  example — conirihniions 
of  money.    It  was  not  necessary  to  give  them  power  expressly, 

THEY  HAVE  IT  BY  THE    LAW    OF    NATURE.       WllCU    tWO  parties 

make  a  comjpact^  there  results  to  each  a  poioer  of  coinjpelling 
the  other  to  execute  it.  Compulsion  was  never  so  easy,  as  in 
our  case,  where  a  single  f  rigate  would  soon  levy  on  the  com- 
merce of  any  State,  the  deficiency  of  its  contrihutio7isr  Here 
again  is  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  coercion  without  any 
reserves  whatever,  and  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enforcing  "  con- 
tributions of  supplies."  This  right  of  coercion,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  avowed  by  both  these  public  men,  anterior  to 


the  adoption  of  tlie  existing  Constitution — and  by  both  as  re- 
sulting from  a  compact  between  the  States.  Nor  can  this 
result,  as  fairlj^  deducible  from  the  position  of  a  government 
•  existing  by  co7npact^  be  denied.  Ancient  and  modern  history 
airree  in  showinsr,  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  several  confederates 
combined  in  a  league,  the  sword,  in  the  event  of  a  delinquency, 
is  the  only  arbiter,  and  civil  wak  the  necessary  consequence. 
It  was  to  prevent  this  resort  and  the  inevitable  consequence, 
that  the  present  Constitution  was  established,  creating  a  Na- 
tional Government,  to  be  executed  by  laws  passing  "  into  im- 
mediate operation  upon  the  citizens  themselves."  By  this 
instrument  it  is  provided,  that,  "  this  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  which  will  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  it  is  further  provided 
that,  "  the  people  in  ev^ery  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  State  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding." In  further  pursuit  of  this  object,  it  declares  that 
the  representatives  of  the  States  and  of  the  people  in  Congress, 
"  the  members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  execu- 
tive and  judicial  officers,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation 
to  surpoRT  this  Constitution."  Thus  it  is,  that  any  civil  acts  of 
any  of  the  States  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution  were 
made  inoperative.  All,  therefore,  that  it  was  possible  to  do, 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  secure  its  legal  supremacy,  was  done — postponing  to 
the  great  eniergentiies  of  "  domestic  violence^'^  the  employment 
of  the  military  arm  of  the  nation. 

While  these  formal  avowals  of  Madison  and  of  Jefferson  of  the 
right  of  coercing  States,  have  been  carefully  kept  out  of  view 
by  the  partizans  of  the  Rebel  Confederates,  the  language  of 
Hamilton,  in  the  Convention  of  New  York,  held  in  1788,  has 
been  quoted  in  denial  of  that  right.  His  argument,  truly  stated 
and  truly  understood,  recognizes  the  right  as  existing  under  the 
Confederation;  ohjects  to  ,t\\Q  Confederation,  as  making  the 
resort  to  coercion  a  necessary  means  of  compelling  the  success 
of  its  ordinary  operations ;  and  points  to  the  then  proposed, 
now  existing  Constitution — as  providing  the  peaceful  remedy. 
The  quotation  employed  most  unwarrantably  omits  the  preced- 
ing and  following  sentences,  which  fully  explain  its  import : 
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*'  Sir,'^  Hamilton  remarked,  ^'  if  we  liave  national  objects  to  pnr- 
sue,  we  must  have  national  revenues.  If  you  make  requisi- 
tions and  they  are  not  complied  with;  what  is  to  be  done?"  It 
has  been  well  observed,  that  to  coerce  the  States  is  one  of  the 
maddest  projects  that  ever  was  devised.  A  failure  of  compli- 
ance will  never  be  confined  to  a  single  State.  This  being  the 
case,  can  we  suppose  it  wise  to  hazard  a  civil  war  ?  Here  is  a 
nation  at  war  with  itself!  A  government  that  can  exist  only 
by  the  sword.  Every  such  war  must  involve  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty.  This  single  consideration  should  be  sufficient  to 
dispose  every  peaceable  citizen  against  such  a  government.  * 
"What  is  the  cure  for  this  great  evil?  J^otliing,  but  to  enable 
the  national  laws  to  operate  on  individuals,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  States  do." 

The  abuse  of  Hamilton's  language,  the  purpose  of  which  ig. 
clearly  shown  by  the  context,  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  de- 
nounce the  administration  for  employing  the  military  power  of 
the  Government  in  resistance  to  a  military  attempt  to  subvert 
it.  For  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  this  war  was  not 
begun  by  the  L^nited  States,  that  it  is  not  a  war  merely  of  coer- 
cion, that  the  right  or  duty  of  the  initiatory  c*oercion  of  States 
is  not  at  all  the  question  ;  that,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it 
is  the  exercise  of  a  power  necessarily  incident  to  all  government^ 
the  power  of  self-defence,  and  the  exercise  of  an  express  consti- 
tutional power — a  war  against  a  war  begun — a  war  against 
"  TREASON,"  which  the  Constitution  declares  "  consists  in  levy- 
ing WAK  against  the  United  States."  Was  ever  treason  marked 
by  more  overt  acts;  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter ;  the  occupation 
of  the  other  forts ;  the  seizure  of  the  ])ublic  property  of  the 
United  States ;  the  compelling  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
to  surrender  on  parole ;  the  firing  on  the  militia  of  the  United 
States  called  forth  for  the  defence  of  the  capital ;  the  project  to 
ASSASSINATE  the  President  on  his  journey  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  organized  bodies  of  troops  in  Virginia  to  sei^e 
HIS  PERSON.  All  of  these  acts  of  treason  are  patent  facts,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  last ;  and  as  to  one  of  these,  I  quote 
the  declaration  of  General  Scott :  "  Those  who  deny  the  inten- 
tion to  aasassinate  th% President  are  little  acquainted  with  the 
facts ;"  and  as  to  the  last,  the  plot  to  sei^e  his  person,  I  refer  to 
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the  authority  of  General  WooL  Thej  Hve  to  confirm  these 
statements. 

But  to  return  to  the  chief  topic  of  these  remarks.  I  will  now 
show  by  their  positive,  expheit  declarations,  that  Washington 
and  Hamilton  both  assorted  the  power  mider  the  present  Con- 
stitution to  COERCE  one  or  more  rebellions  States,  and  approved 
the  exertion  of  that  power. 

Treasou  most  often  raises  its  head  in  the  moments  of  a  na- 
tion's danger — moments  when  patriotism  quickens  the  roused 
current  of  its  blood,  and  raises  its  mighty  arn^.  The  dot'trine 
of  a  subsisting  coii%pact  between  the  States  is  seen  to  have  been- 
the  ground  upon  which  Madison  and  Jefferson  asserted  a  power 
in  the  confederation  to  cokrce  a  State.  The  same  doctrine  of  a 
subsisting  compact,  not  applicable  to  the  existing  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  is  the  basis  used  by  the  same  persons, 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  to  assert  to  a  State  or  States  a  right  to- 
NULLIFY — that  is,  render  inopcrate,  and  to  resist  "  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  declared  by  tlio  Constitution  to  be  the  ^''supreme 
law  of  the  land" — a  term  as  broad  as  the  limits  of  the  American- 
Kepublic — comprehending  all  its  States  and  all  its  territories, 
and  even  its  adjacent  ocean  waters.  France  was  waging  a 
practi(ial  war  against  the  United  States,  seizing  the  ships,  and 
depredating  on  the  connnerce  of  the  nation,  as  England  lias  re- 
cently been  depredating  upon  it  through  confederate  corsairs. 
The  leaders  of  the  democratic  party — then  in  the  interest  of 
France,  as  now  in  the  interest  of  Gi-eat  Britain,  seeking  to  dis- 
solve the  Union — were  tlien  engaged  in  exciting  sedition,  as 
they  now  are  engaged  in  exciting  sedition,  employing  then  as 
now,  as  its  principal  instruments,  aliens,  and  recently  natural- 
ized aliens.  The  National  Government  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  laws  to  restrain  sedition  and  to  control  these  aliens — laws 
exi)ressly  a})proved  and  vindicated  by  Washington,  when  re- 
tired from  olllce.  To  clamor  against  and  to  oppose  these  laws 
was  the  policy  of  Jefferson  and  of  Madison,  vrhom  Washington, 
in  the  first  draught  of  his  "  Farewell  address"  denounced  to  the 
world.  This  hostility  to  the  Government  gave  birth  to  the 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions ;  the  former  from  the  hand 
of  Jefferson,  the  latter  from  that  of  Madison. 

In  the  first  of  these  Kentucky  resolutions,  Jefferson  declares. 
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that  the  States  were  united  bj  a  compact  under  the  title  of  a 
Constitution — that  "  to  this  compact  each  State  cicceded^  as  a 
State^  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States  forming  as  to  itself, 
the  other  party — and  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact 
among  parties  having  no  common  Judge,  each  party  lias  an 
eqnal  right  to  judge  for  itself^  as  well  of  infractions,  as  of  the 
mode  and  measure  of  redress."  Then  follows  tlie  declaration, 
tliat  in  the  assumed  cases — "  Nulltfioation-  of  the  act  is  the  right- 
ful remedy."  (See  Jefferson's  Works,  lY.,  344— Letter  of  Jef- 
ferson, admitting  himself  to  have  been  the  author  of  these  reso- 
lutions.) Madison  followed  ;  and  on  the  same  ground  of  a  com- 
pact to,  which  the  States  were  parties,  asserted  their  right  to 
interfere- 
On  this  very  theory  of  a  compact  of  States,  as  if  it  warranted 
one  or  more  States  to  nullify  a  law  of  the  United  States — as 
^'  one  party  "  to  that  compact,  it  warranted  the  "  co-States  "  as 
the  other  party,"  to  enforce  that  law.  The  non-feasance  or 
resistance  of  "  the  one  party  "  justifies  and  compels  coercion  by 
^'  the  other  party."  According,  therefore,  to  their  own  theory — 
the  States  Rights  theory — as  applied  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Jefferson  and  Madison  are  the  advocates  of  coer- 
cion. But  such  is  not  the  tiuc  theory  of  the  Constitution. 
This  doctrine  of  a  compact  of  States  is  diametrically  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Constitution.  It  was  the  doctrine  made  use  of  to 
prevent  its  being  adopted.  Judge  Wilson,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  repelled  it  in  the  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  1788  :  "  I  cannot  discover  the  least  trace  of 
a  compact  in  that  system.  There  can  be  no  compact  unless 
there  are  more  parties  than  one  :  I  know  no  bargains  that  could 
be  made  there,"  (in  the  General  Convention.)  I  am  unable  to 
conceive  who  the  parties  could  be.  The  State  governments 
make  a  bargain  with  one  another  !  Far  other  were  the  ideas  of 
the  Constitution,  and^/ar  other  are  those  conveyed  in  the  system 
itself.  This  is  not  a  government  founded  on  compact.  It  is 
founded  on  the  power  of  the  people.  They  express  in  their 
name  and  in  their  authority — ^'  We,  the  people,  ordain  and 
establish."  From  their  ratification  alone,  it  is  to  take  its  con- 
stitutional authority.  These  expressions  declare  in  a  practical 
manner,  the  principle  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  ordained  and 
established"  by  the  people  themselves." 
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This  doctrine  of  a  compact  h  the  false  and  gratuitous  assnmp- 
tion  upon  wliich  tliis  rebellion  wholly  relies  to  prove  its  right- 
fulness. This  is  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  justified  bj  its 
advocates  among  us,  while  waging  open  and  barbarous  war. 

People  of  America,  I  invite  you,  1  conjure  you  to  read  the 
words  of  Washington,  who  never  deceived  you — as  applied  to 
these  resolutions  and  to  the  authors  of  them — and  as  now  apjM- 
cahle  to  the  party  opposing  the  administration.  Washington 
thus  writes  to  La  Fayette,  December  24,  1798  :  "  The  sum 
amounts  to  this — that  a  party  exists  in  the  United  States,  formed 
by  a  combination  of  causes,  which  oppose  the  Government  in 
all  its  measures,  and  are  determined,  as  their  conduct  evinces,  by 
clogging  its  wheels,  indirectly  to  change  the  nature  of  it,  and  to 
snhvert  the  constitution."  Of  the  alien  members  of  their  party, 
Washington  wrote,  declaring  their  express  purpose  to  be,  that, 
of  poisoning  the  minds  of  our  people,  and  sowing  dissensions 
among  them,  in  order  to  alienate  their  affections  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  their  choice,  thereby  endeavoring  to  dissolve  the 
Union."  "  It  is  somewhat  equivocal  still,"  Washington  wrote  to 
Charles  Carroll,  "  whether  that  party,  who  have  heen  the  curse 
OF  THE  COUNTRY,  and  the  source  of  the  expenses  we  have  to  en- 
counter, may  not  be  able  to  continue  their  delusion.  What  a 
pity  it  is,  the  expense  could  not  be  taxed  on  them."  "That  the 
object  of  this  party,  was  "  iof  icilitate  the  design  of  subverting 
THEIR  OWN  Government,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  that  I  am 
now  in  the  act  of  writincj  this  letter."  And  then  lookinir  the 
danger  full  in  tlie  face,  Washington  points  to  coetjcion.  It  is  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  A\^ashington.  a  Yirginian,  to  Patrick  Henry, 
formerly  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  eloquent  patriot — looking  to 
coerce  Virginia  :  But  at  such  a  crisis  as  this,  when  everything 
dear  and  valuable  to  us  is  assailed,  when  a  party  hangs  upon 
the  wheels  of  Government  as  a  dead  weight,  opjposing  every 
me  isiire  that  is  cilculated  for  defence  and  self -preservation^ 
abetting  the  nefarious  views  of  another  nation  upon  our  rights, 
preferring,  as  long  as  they  dare  contend  openly  against  the  spirit 
and  resentment  of  the  people — the  interest  of  France — (now  the 
interest  of  England) — to  the  welfare  of  their  own  country — 
measures  systematically  and  pertinaciously  pursued,  which 
must  eventually  dissolve  the  Union  or  produce  coercion." 
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Head  tliese  words  of  Wasliington,  people  of  tlie  LTnited  States, 
and  ask  yourselves  whether,  if  written  at  the  present  time,  they 
could  more  aptly,  more  truly  have  depicted  the  party  now  in 
o])position  to  the  Government.  Read  these  words,  and  then  see 
whether  Wasliington  would  not  have  advised  coeecion.  Read 
tliese  words  and  compare  them  with  the  submissive,  disorgan- 
izing, sympathizing  phitform  of  the  recent  Chicago  Convention. 
Read  them  ;  and  then  doubt,  if  you  can,  whether  Washington 
would  not  have  again  accepted  the  command  of  your  armies, 
leading  them  on  to  victory  as  Grant,  and  Sherman,  and  Sheridan 
are  now  doing.    A  few  words  more  will  close  this  paper. 

In  a  recent  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Great  Statesman  speaking  to 
the  People.  AleTcander  Hamilton  on  Coercion  and  Civil  War" — 
the  passage  previously  2)artiaUy  quoted  from  his  speech  in  tlie 
!New  York  Convention,  is  strangely  adduced  in  favor  of  non- 
coercion,  in  other  words,  in  favor  of  permitting  States  to  lise 
in  rebellious  v/ar,  thus  "  to  overturn  the  Government.''  The 
purpose  of  that  quotation  has  been  shown,  by  quoting  it  in  full, 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  existing  Constitution.  AVas 
Alexander  Hamilton,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  ISTational 
Government  could  not  justly,  constitutionally,  and  if  it  could, 
ought  not  to  suppress  a  rebellion  ?  A  single  historical  fact  is  de- 
cisive—Hamilton, with  A¥ashington's  assent — when  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury — proceeded  v/ith  an  (mny  into  the  far  interior  of 
Pennsylvania,  v/hich  suppressed  a  rebellion  j  the  object  of  which, 
it  is  stated  in  an  intercepted  despatch  of  the  then  French  Minister 
(Fauchct),  was  to  initiate  a  "  civil  war"  in  the  United  States. 
ISTor  is  this  the  only  evidence  of  Hamilton's  opinion.  Within  a 
little  more  than  a  month  after  the  last  quoted  letter  of  Wash- 
ington, pointing  to  the  coercion  of  Virginia,  on  the  second  of 
February,  1799,  Ilamillon  wrf)te  to  Sedgwick.  In  this  import- 
ant letter  he  urges  a  report  by  Congress,  exhibiting  with  great 
luminousness  and  particularity,  the  reasons  which  support  the 
constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  law,"  (to  restrain  sedition 
and  control  lawless  aliens) — the  tendency  of  the  doctrines  ad- 
vanced by  A^irginia  and  Iventucky,  to  destroy  the  CoNSTrru- 
Tiox  OF  TUE  United  State-,  and  with  calm  dignity,  united  with 
pathos,  the  full  evidence  which  they  afford  of  a  regular  con- 
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spiracy  to  overturn  the  Government.  A  little  paniplilet/'  ho 
acids,  "  containing  tliia  report,  should  find  its  way  into  every 
lioTise  in  Virginia.  This  should  be  done,  and  nothing  to  court 
A  8MOCK  s'iould  be  adopted.  In  the  meantime,"  he  observes — 
looking  to  the'eventual  necessity  of  coercing  Yirginia— "  the  mea- 
sures for  raising  the  military  force  should  proceed  with  activity — - 
whenever  the  experiment  shall  be  made  to  sv.hdue  a  refractory 
and  POWERFUL  State  hy  militia,  the  event  will  shame  the  advo- 
cates of  their  sufficiency."  Under  his  advice,  the  then  slender 
means  of  Government  were  called  into  exertion.  A  snuiU  body 
of  troops  was  stationed  in  Virginia  ;  and  the  contemplated  re- 
bellion was  abandoned.  If  a  similar  measure,  urged  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  crisis,  had  been  adopted,  and  a  small  body 
of  ti'oops  been  detached  to  Richmond  to  protect  the  iriends  of 
the  Union  in  the  convention  there,  from  being  overawed  by  a 
mob,  Virginia  would  have  refused  her  concurrence,  and  this  great 
rebellion  might  have  been  averted  for  a  time. 

Tiie  historical  statements  here  given  shew  the  direct,  iiTccon- 
ciliable  antagonism  between  tlie  two  great  parties  of  this 
couiitry — 'tlie  States  right,  as  they  call  it,  or  Democratic  party — • 
asserting  on  the  supposition  that  "  a  State  is  clearly  the  ultimate 
judge  of  infractions  of  the  Constitution  ;"  that  it  has  a  right  "  to 
judge  for  itself  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress,"  and, 
therefore,  the  party  of  Disunion — and  the  National  or  Union 
party,  which  asserts  the  power  of  the  National  Govemment  over 
every  individual  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the 
particular  locality  or  State  in  which  he  maj-  reside,  to  compel 
obedience  to  this  National  Government,  exercising  the  powers 
vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution,  to  preserve  that  Union. 

To  say  of  the  friends  of  the  Union  that  they  never  have  been 
the  advocates  of  a  policy  detrimental  to  the  Union,  were  not 
more  untrue  than  to  charge  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
party,  without  (^{6'<fmc^^(9?i,  with  being  the  advocates  of  Disunion, 

IIa])pily  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  Nation  there  are 
checks  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  education  of  the  popular 
mind  under  it,  that  can  be  safely  and  certainly  appealed  to 
against  any  temporary  misconstructions  of  the  powers  of  the 
Constitution.  This  can  be  done,  and  often  done ;  and  yet  the 
Constitution  will  LI^'E.    Happily  for  the  permanent  welfare  of 


tlie  Kation,  among  the  Democratic  party  there  are  numerous 
and  glorious  exceptions  of  men,  on  many  points  having  strong 
opinions  as  to  a  national  policy,  who  deny  utterly  the  theory  of 
State  secession, — who  affirm  boldly  the  doctrine  of  coercion, — 
who  cling  proudly  to  the  unbroken  integrity  of  the  Union.  But 
again,  there  are  among  their  leaders  those  who  declare  that  "  the 
whole  scheme  of  Coercion  is  inipracticahle, — that  it  is  C07itrary 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution."  Give  such  men 
Bway,  and  the  Constitution  cannot  live. 

Now,  how  does  the  issue  of  this  electi(m  stand  before  the 
people  in  reference  to  the  respective  candidates  ?  The  position 
of  McClellan  is  anomalous.  What  it  actually  is  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  two  sources.  Immediately  previous  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Chicago  Convention,  several  of  its  delegates  from 
dift'erent  States  sojourned  on  their  way  at  Saratoga  Springs. 
At  this  time  and  place  was  present  a  correspondent  of  the 
British  Ministerial  paper,  "  The  Zondoii  Post.^^  The  Convention 
w^as  organized  at  Chicago  at  noon  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  August, 
1864,  by  Auguste  Belmont,  now  Chairman  of  "  the  National 
Democratic  Committee," — a  few  years  previousl}^,  consul  of 
Austria  at  New  York.  The  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
Chicago  Convention — on  the  28th  of  August — a  letter  of  that 
date  was  written  from  Saratoga  Springs  by  its  correpondent  to 
The  London  Post^  whence  it  is  extracted  in  the  New  York 
Herald  of  September  25th,  speaking  of  McClellan  as  the  pro- 
bable nominee  of  the  Convention.  This  language  is  used  :  "As 
for  his  principles,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  they  are.  Avowedly, 
McClellan  is  a  Unionist.  Openly^  he  professes  to  be  willing  to 
give  the  South  every  necessary  guaranty,  provided  the  Soutliern 
States  consent  to  returu  into  the  Union.  Privately^  he  assures 
those  friends  who  discourage  the  prosecution  of  the  war  that  he 
desires  peace,  and  that  he  will  advocate  an  armistice  and  a  con- 
vention of  the  States,  should  he  receive  the  nomination  at  Chi- 
cago, lie  urges,  as  a  reason  for  not  openly  avowing  these  sen- 
timents, that  the  people  are  not  yet  ready  to  endorse  them,  and 
considers  it  impolitic  to  take  any  step  too  decidedly  iu  advance 
of  the  popular  feeling.  lie  feels  assured,  however,  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  must  end  in  peace,  for  he  says, 
that,  if  even  it  wished  to  carry  on  the  war,  there  would  be  no 
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army  of  any  mag'nitiide  left  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  Governmeilt 
by  the  ttth  of  March  next.  What  these  opinions  and  professionsr 
are  worth  it  is  hard  to  say. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  distrust  McClellan,  and  who  fail  ta 
place  confidence  in  the  assurances  of  a  man,  who  was  one  of  the 
fir^t  in  the  commencement  of  this  revolution  to  set  the  example 
of  the  violation  of  personal  liberty ;  as  he  did,  by  the  arrest  of 
the  members  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  ;  who  has  made  all  the 
reputation  he  has  as  a  war  man  by  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  who  is  still  drawing  pay  from  the  republican  Government 
as  an  officer  of  the  army  now  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  war, 
which  he  pretends  to  regard  as  ruinous  to  the  country." 

Was  ever  any  passage  more  significant  than  this  of  the  plot 
to  deceive  the  people,  and  of  the  character  of  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  the  plotters  %  How  could  there  be  a  more  complete, 
entire  solution  of  the  jpraciice  of  the  Chicago  Convention's 
resolutions  and  of  McClellan's  letter  of  acceptance  ?  Every 
line — every  word  is  replete  with  meaning.  McClellan,  with  a 
double  voice,  for  war  and  for  peace.  Openly  for  war— ^W- 
vately  for  an  armistice  and  for  a  convention ;  but  fully  assured 
o:  peace,  not  because  of  the  success  of  our  arms  and  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  rebels  to  terms — not  because  of  the  willingness  of 
the  rebels  to  make  terms — he  knew  the  contrary, — but  because 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  w^ould  bo  obliged  to  sur- 
render itself  to  the  rebels,  he  being  at  tlie  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  that  surrender — because  "  there  will  be  no  army 
of  any  magnitude  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  on  the 
4th  of  March  " — the  day  of  his  hoped  for  inauguration  1 

One  more  fiict,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  great  pertinence,  also  of  his- 
torical analogy.  It  is  the  fact,  that  the  clearest,  fullest  know- 
ledge possessed  of  the  opinions  and  views  of  the  candidate  of  the 
Chicago  Convention  for  the  Presidency,  is  aerived  from  the  offi- 
cial Gazette  of  the  British  ministry — "  The  London  Post,'''' 

Is  there  no  complicity 't  Questioned  in  this  letter  merely  for 
his  uncertainty,  w^ere  England  only  assured  of  his  being  in  favor 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  McClellan  w^ould  be  the  favored, 
supported  candidate  of  the  British  Government.  And,  know- 
ing, as  Great  Britain  must  know,  fearing  as  Great  Britain  must 
fear,  the  triumph  of  the  Union  over  the  rebellion,  in  all  its  tell- 
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ing  consequences,  wlio  can  doubt  that  McClellan  is  the  favorite 
candidate  of  England?  Several  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,*'  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  minister,  writes  to  his 
Govermnent,  "  songlit  interviews  witli  me,  both  hffore  and  after 
the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of  General  McClellan's  dismissal." 
"  This  intelligence  dashed  the  rising  hopes  of  the  conservatives. 
The  General,  McClellan,  had  been  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive of  conservative  ]:)rinciples  in  the  army.  Supj)ort  of  him  had 
been  mtide  one  of  the  articles  of  the  conservative  electoral  jpro- 
granmie.  .  .  .  The  irritation  of  the  conservatives  at  ]^ew  York 
was  certainly  very  great;  it  seemed,  however,  to  be  not  unmixed 
with  consternation  and  desjjond-ency ^ 

Seeking  ^'foi^eign  intervention^^''  they  appeared  to  hold  that  it 
would  be  essential  to  the  success  of  Ruy  projxjsal  from  ahroad^ 
that  it  should  be  deferred  nntil  the  control  of  the  Executive 
Government  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  conservfitive  pcirty^ 
I  listened  with  attention  to  the  accounts  given  me  of  the  jplans 
and  hopes  oi\\\Q  conservative  party.  At  the  bottom,  1  thought 
I  perceived  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  the  Southern  States  altogether  !" 

Ye  interpellaters  of  foreign  intervention,"  the  record  of  your 
names  is  not  lost.  The  time  has  not  come  yet,  but  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  M'hen  all  will  be  disclosed  ;  when  your  "  cor>ster- 
nation  and  despondency'''  because  of  the  dismissal  of  McClellan 
from  the  command  of  the  army,  will  be  traced  to  a  purpose 
more  deeply  interesting  to  the  great  body  of  the  American  peo- 
ple than  they  are  aware  of. 

The  other  source  of  information  is  from  the  lips  of  an  astute, 
close  observing,  deeply  interested  member  of  the  Chicago  Con« 
vention— no  less  conspicuous  a  person  than  Fernando  Wood. 

Fernando  ^V'ood  has  defined  in  public,  in  a  recent  speech  on 
the  17th  of  September,  the  position  of  McClellan  with  singular 
clearness,  accuracy,  and  precision.  There  are  those  who  would 
regard  his  terms  as  terms  of  utter  contempt.  He  then  and  there 
declared  that,  "  if  elected,  I  am  satisfied,  he  (McClellan)  will 
entertain  the  views,  and  execute  the  principles  of  the  great  party 
he  will  represent,  wlthotd  regard  to  those  he  may  himself 

possess. '^'^^i^  He  will  then  be  our  agent^  the  creature  of  our 
voice."    If,  then,  McClellan  is  to  be  looked  to  as  the  agent — 
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the  creature  of  the  voice"  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  of  which 
Wood  was  a  member — and  who  will  doubt  it — the  enquiry 
arises,  what  is  that  voice  ?  E'er  is  the  answer  difficult.  The 
declaration  above  quoted,  that  "  the  whole  scheme  of  coercion  is 
impractiGcible,^^  that  "  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,"  is  a  declaration  made  by  George  H.  Pendle- 
ton in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1861  (reported  in  The  Congressional  Globe — Appen- 
dix, p.  70,)  after  four  States  had  seceded,  and  when  three  others 
were  menacing  secession.  Why  he  thought  coercion  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Pendleton  does  not  leave 
to  conjecture.  In  his  studied  speech,  just  referred  to,  he  de- 
clares this  Union  is  a  Confederation  of  States ;"  and  on  the 
first  day  of  March  of  the  present  year,  he  declares  more  fully.  "  I 
hope  that  we  may  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment— the  system  of  confederation — the  system  whose  foun- 
dation is  State  rights.  The  Constitution  is  a  compact  of  govern 
ment  made  by  sovereign  States." 

Tlius  has  this  nominee  of  tlie  Chicago  Convention  placed 
himself  on  the  very  heresy  proclaimed  in  1798  and  99,  which 
Washington  and  Hamilton  denounced,  as  tending  "  to  subvepwT 
THE  Government,  to  destroy  the  Constitution."  The  decla- 
ration of  Pendleton,  made  openly  in  1861,  has  been  followed  by 
a  series  of  relevant  votes.  Mr.  Pendleton  voted  against  the 
bill  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  the  seceded  States — 
against  the  bill  to  provide  the  Government  with  additional 
revenue — against  approving  and  confirming  the  proclamations 
and  orders  of  the  President,  and  the  movements  of  the  army 
and  navy  for  subduing  the  rebellion.  These  votes  were  in  the 
year  1861.  Again,  in  1862,  he  voted  against  the  internal 
revenue  bill,  against  the  Treasury  note  act,  against  the  im- 
position of  taxes  on  the  insurrectionary  districts,  and  against  all 
bills  raising  revenue  for  supporting  the  war.  Again,  in  1863, 
his  votes  w^ere  of  the  same  character ;  and  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  in  tliis  present  year,  1864,  he  voted  against  a  test 
resolution  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty — that  "it  is  the  political, 
civil,  moral,  sacred  duty  of  the  people  to  meet  the  rebellion, 
fight  it,  crush  it,  and  forever  destroy  it,"  and  all  his  votes  on 
practical  measures  were  in  complete  accordance  with  that  nega- 
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tive  vote  — in  complete  accordance  with  his  declaration  that 
"  armies,  money,  war  cannot  maintain  this  Union" — in  com- 
plete accordance  with  his  language,  "  If  onr  differences  are  so 
great,  that  you  cannot,  or  will  not  reconcile  them,  let  the  seced- 
ing States  go  in  peace  ;  let  them  establish  their  government  and 
Empiee,  and  work  out  their  destiny  according  to  the  wisdom 
which  God  has  given  them ! !" 

Of  such  declarations  and  of  such  votes,  the  imanimous  nomi- 
nation of  Pendleton  as  Yice-President  by  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion, is  the  most  emphatic  approval  possible.  It  is  also  a  most 
explicit  interpretation  of  their  resolution,  that  "justice,  human- 
ity, liberty,  and  the  public  welfare  demand  that  immediate 
efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  Jiostilities^  with  a  view  to  an 
ultimate  convention  of  all  the  States."  Thus,  in  "  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  immediate,  and  in  a  convention  in  view,  xdtimate^^ 
and  in  the  ga^  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  we  have  "  the  voice 
of  the  great  party,  McClellan,  if  elected,  will  represent"  to  be 
its    agent"  "  the  creature." 

Pendleton  has  defined  the  position  of  this  part3\  The  Chicago 
Convention  approves  the  definition,  and  nominates  its  candi- 
dates; and  McClellan,  w^ith  this  resolution  before  him,  accepts 
the  nomination. 

Thus,  before  us  stand  in  their  proper  guise  the  two  conjoint 
candidates  of  the  Chicago  Convention.  Pendleton — a  gentle- 
man grievously  in  error,  dangerously  in  error,  but  to  be  res- 
pected at  least  for  his  unhesitating  consistency — voting  against 
every  measure  to  carry  coercion  into  effect,  and  avowedly  willing 
to  assent  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  McClellan,  foiling  in  the 
field  the  efforts  of  the  Government  by  success  of  arms  to  sustain 
the  Union :  and  when  too  late  dismissed  from  command,  still 
living  on  the  bounty  of  the  nation  as  a  soldier,  though  believing 
that  no  services  of  a  soldier  can  be  of  any  value,  inasmuch  as 
"  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  there  will  be  no  army  left  of  any 
magnitude  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government."  I  have  called 
these  men  "  conjoint  candidates,''  and  rightly  so,  for  under  the 
perversion  of  the  Constitution  b}-  previous  party  nominations,  a 
vote  given  for  the  electors  of  the  one  is  given  for  the  electors  of 
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hoik ;  and  a  vote  for  McClellan  as  an  advocate  of  Union  is  a 
vote  for  Pendleton  as  an  advocate  of  Disunion. 

And  here  an  enquiry  presents  itself  of  no  small  unmeaning 
moment.  Why  has  the  Chicago  Convention  declared  itself  still 
in  existence  ready  to  be  convened  again  ?  To  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  its  candidates ! !  That  was  supposed.  But  we  see 
that  those  opinions  were  all  well  known.  Pendleton  had  avowed 
them  openly — and  there  is  evidence  from  another  source  than 
that  quoted,  that  McClellan 's  were  also  previously  known.  For 
Avhat,  then,  is  the  Convention  still  in  being,  if  it  is  not  lowering 
over  the  liberties  of  our  country — if  it  is  not,  like  "  The  Conven- 
tion of  France,"  of  which  we  read — "  They  have  their  agents  out 
all  over,  speaking  in  town  houses,  market  places,  highways  and 
byways,  agitating,  urging  to  arm."  Was  this  still  existing 
Chicago  Convention  meant  to  be  a  body,  under  certain  contin- 
gencies to  rsuKP  the  Government — perhaps  in  the  person  of 
McClellan,  should  he  consent  to  be  the  usurper  ?  Have  no 
whispers  been  heard — no  significant  hints  been  thrown  out 
that  such  a  purpose  has  been  entertained  ?  Whence  the  threats 
that  our  streets  would  yet  swim  with  Hood  f  Why  the  drill- 
ings of  excited  men  still  kept  up  in  our  villages  at  night  ?  Why 
the  organization  of  our  l^ational  Guard,  such  as  it  is  alleged  to 
be?  Wherefore  the  inflammatory  menaces  of  Horatio  Seymour? 
Why  his  urged  re-nomination  %  Projects  such  as  these,  may  be 
abandoned  under  the  mighty  force  of  public  opinion  encouraged 
by  the  great  successes  of  our  armies.  But  in  the  onward  march 
of  society  J  such  movements  are  to  be  noted  and  well  remembered, 
whether  as  precedents  or  as  warnings. 

When  the  husbandman  on  the  far  frontier  is  awakened  in  the 
dead  of  night  by  the  voice  of  his  faithful  watch  dog,  or  by  the 
rushing  in  of  his  affrighted  fold,  he  lights  his  lantern,  and  with 
peering  eyes  searches  every  corner  of  his  disturbed  homeyard, 
nor  does  he  sleep  ;  but  closing  his  house  bolts,  with  trusty  fire- 
lock in  hand,  watches  till  morning  opens  to  his  view,  rejoiced 
that  his  timely  movements  had  alarmed  the  stealthy  visitor  of 
his  broken  slumbers.  People  of  the  United  States,  our  homes, 
our  house — our  IS'ational  House — the  Constitution,  in  early  days 
called  "the?26i/j  roi?/","  is  disturbed,  is  threatened.  We  are  its 
housekeepers.    The  bolts  we  cannot  close  as  yet,  for  the  foe  not 
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only  is  without  but  is  within  its  doors.  But  we  can  light  the 
darkness.  We  cannot  sleep  in  a  false  security.  All  prepared, 
we  can  watch.  We  must  watch.  We  must  hold  at  bay  the 
foe,  until,  at  the  next  Presidental  election,  we  shall  have  asserted 
by  our  votes  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  which  Washing- 
ton signed — no  "  ultimate  Contention  in  meio  "  to  change  it  to 
its  overturning — and  that  done,  on  that  day,  the  sun  will  burn 
with  a  quickened  ardor,  and  as  the  night  comes  on,  the  national 
skies  will  brighten  and  gle?m  with  glory  from  every  star  in  the 
vast  approving  firmament,  and  then  with  thankful  prayers  we 
can  lie  down  to  sleep. 

Meantime  watching,  let  us  look  at  the  menaced  dangers  be- 
fore us.  With  the  lights  held  up  full  in  the  face  of  the  Chicago 
candidates,  let  us  survey  the  consequences  to  follow  their  elec- 
tion with  a  concurring  House  of  Representatives.  That  ere  a 
twelvemonth  from  this  time,  a  severance  of  the  Union,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  by  England  and  by  France 
will  ensue,  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  What  iiext  ?  A 
Monarchy  of  these  Confederate  States,  with  Jefferson  Davis 
the  Emperor — under  the  protection  of  England,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  is  rendered  easy  by  the  actual  existence  of  an 
overbearing  aristocracy  in  the  slaveholding  class — Dukes,  Mar- 
quises, Counts  of  the  Empire — a  Monarchy  on  our  Southwestern 
frontier,  at  the  head  an  Austrian  Prince — now  Emperor — under 
the  protection  of  France — a  Monarchy  on  the  nortli,  with  a 
British  Prince  on  his  provincial  throne,  and  civil  discord  raging, 
revelling  among  us  here,  aiiarchy  ere  long  shooting  into  a 
monarchy,"  probably,  from  its  great  necessities — absolute. 

What  other  consequences  would  follow  if  (a  very  improbable 
supposition)  the  Union  be  not  severed.  With  McClellan  con- 
templating a  bankrupt  treasury — with  Pendleton  at  the  head  of 
the  Senate— after  such  his  votes,  and  with  a  concurring  House  of 
Representatives  refusing  supplies  to  pay  a  debt  chiefiy  incurred 
in  the  attempted  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  debt  for  that 
very  reason  would  be  repudiated, — the  currency  of  the  whole 
country  be  rendered  worthless^  and  while  its  capitalists  are 
ruined,  the  laboring  people  would  stand  with  empty  hands  curs- 
ing the  causers  of  their  sufferings,  clamoring  for  food ;  the  brave 
soldiers,  meanwhile,  of  our  glorious  armies,  disbanded  without 
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their  pay,  moved  by  the  common  calamities,  asserting  their  de- 
mands bj  violence,  and  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  false 
men  who  had  betrayed  them  with  a  false  insulting  assurance  of 
"  sympathy,"  while  engaged  in  betraying  the  noble  cause  for 
which  they  had  fought.  Without  supplies,  not  only  would  the 
army  be  disbanded,  which  McClellan  looks  to  as  the  forerunner 
of  peace,  and 4  Grant,  and  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  with  their 
brother  officers  be  turned  off  with  disdain  and  insult,  but  our 
l^avy,  too,  must  be  dismantled,  and  Farragut  be  taught  that  to 
ascend  the  main-top  and  stand  there  the  mark  of  some  felon 
traitor's  aim,  amid  the  boom  and  crash  of  rushing  war,  has  not 
raised  himself  far,  far  above  the  level  of  all  naval"  warriors  of 
yore  and  present,  but  that  he  too  has  incurred  the  frowns  of 
those  who  find  a  virtue  only  in  successful  treason  and  rebellion. 
Meanwhile  our  commerce  all  destroyed,  our  sea-coast  teeming 
with  pirates,  our  sea-ports  in  ashes,  would  propitiate  the  Rebel 
South  chanting  forth,  "  Britannia  Rules  the  Waves."* 

IsTor  are  these  consequences,  all  or  any  one  of  them,  the  fig- 
ments of  a  disordered  imagination  or  the  ofispring  of  exaggerated 
statement.  Look  back  at  our  history  and  read  the  evidence 
there ;  see  how  its  lines  run  in  wondrous  parallel  with  the  future 
of  a  dismembered  nation. 

As  now,  the  first  full  knowledge  of  "  plans  and  hopes  "  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  gleaned  from  the  off!" 
cial  gazette  of  the  British  Ministry,  Tlie  London  Post  of  the 
28th  of  August,  ISGtt,  so  the  first  full  knowledge  of  "  the  plans 
and  hopes  "  of  the  party  in  conspiracy  against  the  Government, 
denounced  by  Washington,  was  found  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mazzei,  a  Florentine,  published  in  the  Moniteur^  the  oflicial 
gazette  of  the  French  Government,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1797. 

Was  the  idda  of  a  monarchy  never  entertained  in  the  breast 
of  a  Southern  statesman  ?  Edmund  Pendleton,  the  ancestor  of 
the  proposed  Yice-President,  thus  writes  to  Carter  Braxton,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1776  :  "  Of  all  others,  I  own,  I  prefer  the  true 
English  Constitution,  which  consists  of  a  proper  combination 
of  the  principles  of  Honor,  Yirtue  and  Fear."  -  ISTor  was  Ham- 
ilton unaware  of  the  tendencies  of  the  Southern  mind.  Recapi- 
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tiilating  tlie  dangers  of  not  adopting  a  vigorous  constitution,  lie 
portrayed  to  the  General  Convention  "  Dismemberment,  with 
the  instance  of  Poland, — Foreign  Influence, — Distractions  set- 
ting afloat  vicious  humours, — Standing  armies  by  dissensions, — 
Domestic  factions and  sums  the  evils,  pointing  to  a  "  Monakchy 
in  the  Southekn  States." 

Is  the  idea  of  a  French  goverment  on  our  South- Western 
frontier  new  in  the  counsels  of  France  ?  For  what  purpose  was 
the  expedition  gathered  at  Boulogne  in  1803,  if  not  to  reconquer 
Louisiana  in  all  its  vast  extent  and  to  hold  New  Orleans  in  the 
clutch  of  its  first  J^apoleon  and  of  his  successors  ?  As  to  the 
dangers  of  a  vigorous  government  in  Canada,  the  opinions  of 
Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  Winfield  Scott,  are  pregnant. 
As  to  a  repudiation  of  the  debt,  let  the  whole,  long,  vast  diffi- 
culty of  providing  for  the  debt  of  the  Kevolution — Southern 
men  urging  its  being  sjponged — be  well  considered.  The  history 
of  that  difficulty  may  easily  be  read.  Nor  is  it  silent  as  to  the 
worthlessness  of  the  currency  and  the  impoverishment  of  the 
people,  prompting  stay  laws  and  plunging  headlong  into  insur- 
rection. And  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  army  at 
Newburg  incited  to  "  redress  themselves  "  by  one  of  the  ablest 
after  leaders  of  tlie  Democratic  party,  and  only  restrained  from 
excesses  by  their  soldiers'  affection  to,  and  confidence  in  Wash- 
ington. Can  it  not  be  imagined  that  Grant,  and  Sherman,  and 
Sheridan,  and  their  fellow  officers,  may  be  the  objects  of  politi- 
cal persecution,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  by  the  very  men 
who  asserted  that  the  Constitution  was  a  com^pact,  and  Secession 
a  right,  Anthony  AYayne  was  sought  to  be  deprived  of  his  rank, 
or  that  Farragut  could  be  treated  with  contumely,  when  we 
know  that  Truxton  was  insulted  in  the  President's  house  by  a 
President  for  having  captured  a  French  frigate.  Wayne  had 
fought,  often  fought — fought  most  successfully  t©  establish  the 
Union,  and  was  a  supporter  of  Washington  while  maintaining 
it ;  and  Truxton  was  a  naval  conqueror  in  its  good  behalf,  while 
France  was  seeking  to  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  her  American 
partizans. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  consequences  to  follow  the  success 
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of  the  approvers  of  McClellan  and  of  Pendleton.  People  of 
America — ^you  have  read  too  little  of  the  history  of  your  country, 
or  you  would  see  that  the  hour  of  the  election  of  these  men 
would  be  the  hour  of  signing  the  Death  Waeeant  of  the  Union. 
And  now  cursorily  consider  the  consequences  of  the  success  of 
the  great  Union  Party.  First — the  restored  and  permanently 
established  Unity  of  this  great  Republic,  and  in  this  restoration 
the  great  prominent  fact  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  that  the 
United  States  compose  a  Republican  is^ation  equal  to  and  above 
all  possible  exigencies.  2d.  The  vindication  of  the  cause  of 
Freedom  in  its  largest  sense,  and  the  practical  assertion,  beyond 
all  casuistry,  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— that  "  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal."  3d.  A 
provision  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  public  debt,  by  an 
adequate  sinking  fund,  within  less  than  half  a  century — with 
taxation  so  light  as  not  to  be  felt,  and  yet  with  ample  revenue 
— the  price  of  every  useful  commodity  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  tlie  most  moderate  means — while  labor,  with  new  fields 
opened  and  opening,  will  increase  largely  all  its  proper  gains, 
till  all  this  great  "  Land  with  one  supreme  law"  pervading — 
one  Land  of  one  United  People — one  ISTation  under  one  !Xational 
Government — will  more  than  ever  be  a  miracle  among  the 
nations  of  the  Avorld.  4th.  Our  glorious  armies  rewarded  in 
every  form  of  national  gratitude  with  its  growing  power  of  re- 
ward, fields  of  glory  with  fields  that  never  refuse  a  golden  harvest. 
5th.  England,  glad  to  escape  the  punishments  due  to  her  great 
offences  by  full  rej)aration  for  the  wrongs  and  losses  inflicted 
with  her  ready  connivance.  6th.  The  Northern  British  posses- 
sions, themselves  seeking  the  boon,  admitted  into  the  Union — 
another  make  weight  against  the  danger  of  Southern  secession. 
Tth.  Tlie  brave  great  men,  who  have  led  our  armies  to  victory, 
sitting  in  the  councils  of  a  future  Washington— vicing  with  each 
other  by  a  well  measured  policy,  in  the  glorious  rivalry  of  heal- 
ing the  wounds  of  this  great  Civil  War,  and  of  binding  together 
by  stronger  ties  those  who  have  been  misled  with  those  who 
have  never  faltered. 

These  good  results  are  not  only  possible.  They  will  be  ac- 
complished—and why  accomplished  ?  I  judge  of  others  by  my. 
self.    I  must  vote  for  President  Lincoln,  or  I  must  be  false  to 


all  tlie  convictions  of  my  reason — false  to  all  the  earnest  prompt- 
ings of  my  heart — false,  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  men  who  founded  our  ITational  Government — false  in 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  perilled  their  lives  in  this  gigantic 
struggle.  I  cannot  vote  for  George  B.  McClellan,  for  "  his 
record"  proves  in  him  no  strength  of  character — no  force  of  will 
— no  steadiness  of  purpose.  From  his  very  nature  he  must  be 
"  the  agent  and  creature  of  his  party" — as  is  openly  avowed. 
The  imbecility  of  Buchanan  surrendered  this  government  to 
traitor  counsels — without  purpose  as  he  may  be — reluctant  as  he 
may  be — the  imbecility  of  McClellan  will  surrender  it  to 
traitor  hands — for  traitor  hands  and  traitor  counsels  behind  the 
scenes  have  moved  the  puppets  who  would  raise  him  to  high 
office.  I  must  vote  for  President  Lincoln — because  whatever 
may  have  been  his  errors — they  have  been  the  errors  of  a  most 
kind,  confiding  nature ;  of  a  confidence  often  much  abused — 
wdiile  his  public  principles  and  his  public  virtues,  ever  true  to 
those  principles,  have  been  the  stay  and  the  shield  of  the 
American  people  in  the  midst  of  almost  overwhelming  dangers 
— principles  v/liich,  in  the  exercise  of  the  great  powers  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Constitution,  have  met  every  contingency — 
have  triumphed  in  every  emergency.  For  such  a  man,  so 
simple  and  direct— so  free  from  vanity  and  ostentation— so 
courageous  and  so  hearty — so  faithful  and  untiring  in  his  fidelity 
— so  steady  to  the  Union  and  alive  to  its  perils — were  his  faults 
more  and  greater,  his  virtues  are  so  great  and  many — so  far 
overbalance  all  that  paid  partizanship  or  party  prejudice  have 
urged  against  him — that,  as  the  issue  now  is,  it  is  a  privilege  of 
patriotism  to  vote. 

I  wdll  vote  for  President  Lincoln  for  other  reasons.  'Not  to 
vote  for  him  would  be  a  proof  of  national  unsteadiness  fatal  to 
our  form  of  government — a  most  dangerous  jprecedent — while  to 
vote  for  his  competitor  would  be  to  encourage,  by  his  success, 
the  example  of  elevation  to  ofiice  as  the  reward  of  stubborn  in- 
capacity, courting  a  most  mistaken,  misplaced  sympathy — of 
great,  frequent,  inexcusable  military  failures  being  the  high 
road  to  political  preferment — a  most  fatal  precedent.  If  my 
sympathies  were  to  govern  my  vote,  they  would  be  with  the 
man,  who,  while  President  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
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treated,  and  tins  more  tlian  once,  with  indignity  by  the  officer, 
now  his  rival  candidate,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  the  chief 
command  of  the  army !  Of  this  the  proofs  are  ready  and  instant. 
If  my  sympathies  were  to  govern  my  vote,  they  would  be  with 
the  man,  who  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  scoffs  and  of  the 
gibes  of  the  lowest  creatures  of  the  populace,  while  offering 
their  noisy  adulations  to  his  feeble  rival.  If  my  sympathies  were 
to  govern  my  vote,  they  would  be  with  the  man  whose  fulfill- 
ment of  duty  has  not  only  been  opposed  by  all  the  energies  of 
vigorous  rebel  war,  but  by  the  arts  of  specious  demagogues, 
prating  of  and  paltering  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
and  recognizing  as  their  f  riends'^  a  mass  of  rioters  resisting  the 
draft,  recent  from  burning  the  hospitals  of  aged  decrepitude  and 
the  dwellings  of  peaceful  people,  and  on  their  return  from  this 
kind  greeting — their  hands  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  mur- 
dered citizens — cheering  for  McClellan  !  If  my  sympathies  were 
to  govern  my  vote,  they  would  be  for  the  man,  whom  southern 
traitors  sought  to  assassinate  on  his  appointed  way  to  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  nation,  and  whose  person  they  w^ere  plotting  to  seize 
to  prevent  his  entering  upon  the  high  office  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  chosen  him.  But  sympathies  out  of  the  case,  I 
must  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  because  the  question  before  m 
all  is  this — Coercion  Completed  or  Treason  TRiuiii'HANT. 


Loyal  Leagues^  Chibs,  or  individuals  may  ohtain  any 
of  oil?'  Puhlications  at  the  cost  price,  hy  a/pplication  to  the 
Kfecutive  Conmiittee,  or  hy  calling  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society, 
No.  8G3  Broadway,  New  Yo7'k,  where  all  information  may 
he  obtained  relating  to  the  Society. 
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LINCOLN  OK  McCLELLAN. 
APPEAL  TO  THE  GERMANS  IN  AMERICA.^ 
By  FRANCIS  LIEBER 
translated  from  the  german  by  t.  c* 

Countrymen  and  Fellow-Citizens  : 

The  presidential  election  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  it  is 
time  for  every  citizen  to  reflect  and  decide  conscieutiously  for 
whom  he  shall  give  his  hallot.  At  an  election  of  such  im- 
portance, when  everything  dear  to  us,  as  citizens,  is  staked 
on  the  issue,  it  is  unworthy — it  is  cowardly — to  throw  away 


*  This  appeal  was  written  several  weeks  before  the  letter  of  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  to  some  friends  in  Georgia,  and  the  report  of  Judge  Advocate  Holt, 
on  the  conspiracy  in 'this  country,  for  the  subversion  of  its  government  in 
favor  of  the  rebels,  were  published.  These  two  documents,  the  first  speak- 
ing of  "  the  ultimate  and  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  states,"  the  other  show- 
ing many  prominent  men  of  the  Chicago  Convention  loaded  with  crimes  of 
the  deepest  dye — these  documents  would  have  furnished  the  writer  of  the 
appeal  with  many  sad  illustrations. — Translator , 
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the  right  of  voting.  No  patriot  will  choose  political  im- 
potency  at  this  crisis.  The  entire  political  existence  of  this 
country,  of  which  we  became  citizens  by  the  choice  of  our 
mature  years,  and  not  by  the  accident  of  birth,  rests  upon 
the  free  ballot ;  and  he  who  has  the  right,  has  also  the  duty 
to  vote.  If  sensible  and  honest  voters  stay  away  from  the 
polls,  they  may  be  sure  that  those  whose  votes  have  been 
bought,  and  those  who  have  no  right  to  vote  at  all,  will  be 
ready  there  to  appear  in  their  stead. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  come  from  Germany  to 
America  are  Democrats  in  the  true  sense,  and  when  they  find 
in  this  country  a  large  party,  which  for  years  has  been  called  the 
Democratic  party,  many  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
the  mere  name.  The  assemblage  which  gathered  at  Chicago, 
and  nominated  General  McClellan  for  the  Presidency,  also 
calls  itself  the  Democratic  party — and  of  what  sort  of  people 
was  this  mixed-up  convention  composed  ?  In  the  first 
place,  a  great  proportion  consisted  of  old  "  Know-nothings." 
They  openly  proclaimed  themselves  such.  Can  you,  Ger- 
mans, vote  on  the  same  side  with  these  men,  whose  only 
principle  has  been  to  shut  in  your  faces  the  gates  of  this 
wide  continent,  to  which  their  own  fathers  came  from 
Europe,  or  else,  as  you  are  here  already,  to  take  from  you 
the  right  of  citizenship  ?  Will  you  vote  with  those  who, 
like  their  friends,  the  rebels,  would  load  you  with  infamy, 
and  who  speak  of  you  as  the  offscouring  of  the  earth  ?  The 
Know-nothings  plot  in  secret.  They  have  their  lodges,  and 
form  a  secret  society.  Is  that,  in  a  free  country,  democratic  ? 
Freedom,  above  all,  rests  on  publicity. 

Another  portion  of  the  Chicago  convention  consisted  of 
those  who  set  State-Eights,  as  they  call  it,  above  everything 
else  ;  who  openly  say  that  Americans  have  not  a  country  ! 
and  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  single  state  stands  high 
above  everything  else — is  absolute  ;  that  each  state  has  the 
right  to  tear  itself  away,  and  be  a  separate  dominion  ;  that 
there  is  therefore  no  right  anywhere  to  compel  such  a  state 
to  remain  in  the  Union.  They  utter  untruths,  and  they 
know  it  !    What  would  these  same  people  have  done  if  Ohio 
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or  Massachusetts  had  suddenly  hroken  away  and  declared 
itself  a  monarchy  ?  What  do  the  rulers  in  Kichmond  at 
this  very  instant  say  of  those  men  in  North  Carolina,  who 
desire  to  withdraw  their  own  state  from  the  so-called  con- 
federacy ?  They  call  them  rebels.  How  comes  it  that,  up 
to  this  very  day,  there  are  men  sitting  in  the  congress  at 
Richmond,  as  delegates  from  Missouri  and  Kentucky  ? 
Have  these  states  seceded  ?  Why  have  the  rebels  all  along 
claimed  Maryland  as  belonging  to  them  ?  The  delegates 
from  Kentucky  and  Missouri  sit  in  their  congress  ;  Maryland 
troops  fight  in  their  ranks,  because  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Maryland  are,  or  were,  slaveholding  states.  With  these 
enemies  of  the  Union,  therefore,  slavery  is  the  principle  of 
cohesion  of  a  new  country,  and  state-sovereignty  is  not 
the  basis  of  the  right  of  secession.  Why  did  these  gentle- 
men all  support  General  Jackson,  when  the  old  hero  told 
South  Carolina  she  should  be  compelled,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
stay  in  the  Union  ?  And  is  the  doctrine  of  state-sovereignty 
democratic  ?  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  ask  such  a  question  of 
a  German.  The  Democracy  has  always,  and  everywhere, 
been  for  the  unity  of  the  country  ;  it  will  have  but  one 
country,  worthy  of  a  great  nation.  All  Pumpernickel 
sovereignties,  all  the  "  Algerine  states,"  as  in  Germany  they 
are  now  called,  have  always  been  objects  of  loathing  and 
execration  to  the  Democracy. 

Unquestionably  each  state  in  the  United  States  has  its 
rights,  and  ought  to  have  them.  But  so,  too,  each  man  has  his 
rights,  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  which  belong  to  every 
person  in  a  free  country  are  far  more  valuable,  and  are  more 
important,  taken  on  the  whole,  than  the  rights  of  states  are. 
But  the  individual  man  is  not  for  this  reason  a  sovereign. 
Do  you  know  that  the  word  "  sovereignty"  does  not  once  oc- 
cur in  that  great  instrument,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ?  The  word  "  sovereignty"  was  smuggled  into  our  politi- 
cal dictionary  when  this  Constitution  had  already  been  adopt- 
ed. Who  then  is  sovereign  in  America  if  the  states  are  not  ? 
Nobody  !  No  man,  no  corporation,  no  congress,  no  presi- 
dent, no  officer,  no  body  of  men,  is  sovereign  in  a  free  country. 
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Tlie  United  States  are  sovereign  in  respect  to  all  other 
sovereign  nations.  We  are  sovereign  when  we  treat  with 
France  and  England,  or  when  we  engage  in  war  ;  but  within 
the  country  itself  no  one  is  sovereign. 

This  is  no  new  theory,  nor  is  it  any  theory  at  all.  It 
is  a  fact.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  famous  Bill  of 
Rights  was  under  consideration  in  the  English  Parliament, 
the  greatest  lawyer  in  England  declared  that  the  word 
^'  sovereign"  was  not  known  to  English  law.  He  said  this  be- 
cause the  dynasty  which  had  just  then  been  expelled  had  con- 
stantly talked  of  the  king's  sovereign  power. 

But  can  it  be  necessary  to  argue  with  Germans  against  a 
hankering  after  petty  state  domination  and  provincial  pom- 
posity. State  sovereignty,  indeed  !  Have  we  not  had  enough 
of  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  land  from  which  we  came  ?  If 
a  German  wants  to  have  a  stew  of  states,  he  never  need 
come  for  it  to  America.  Has  he  not  got  enough  of  sovereign 
s  ates,  big,  little,  and  minute,  at  home  ? 

What  are  the  ideas  which  most  animate  the  German  in 
Germany  ?  They  are  the  unity  of  Germany  and  civil  free- 
dom. And  shall  he  here  give  his  vote  for  those  who  would 
see  the  country  torn  asunder  in  fragments  while  the  cause  of 
human  slavery  should  triumph  ? 

German  working  men  !  why  did  you  leave  home,  family, 
the  friends  of  your  youth,  and  seek  this  distant  America  ? 
It  was  because  you  had  heard  that  in  the  United  States  you 
would  find  a  country  wherein  you  and  your  children  would 
enjoy  all  the  rights  of  the  free  citizen  ;  where  skill  and  in- 
dustry would  surely  find  their  reward,  and  where  your  chil- 
dren would  never  find  themselves  debarred  from  any  merited 
attainment  by  the  privileges  of  others.  If  then  you  would 
not  have,  in  place  of  this  Union,  a  land  where  the  working 
man  should  be  delivered  over  to  a  grinding  tyranny  far 
worse  than  any  endured  in  the  oppressed  countries  of  Europe, 
do  not  lend  your  aid  to  the  party  which  would  give  up  the 
Union  to  the  dominion  of  the  Southern  landholders. 

For  do  you  know  what  this  slave-owning,  would-be  oligarchy 
pretends  to  aim  at  ?   Perhp-ps  you  suppose  they  struggle  only 
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to  retain  possession  of  their  negro  slaves.  The  Southern 
slaveholders  are  fighting  for  that  which  was  for  so  long  a  time 
the  prerogative  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  the  privilege  of 
nsing  the  working  man,  whether  white  or  black,  as  the  in- 
strument of  their  power,  their  pleasure,  and  their  arrogance. 
The  working  man  is  to  bear  all  the  burdens  of  the  state,  but 
he  is  to  have  no  rights  in  it.  It  is  for  him  to  obey,  and  for 
the  rich  man  alone  to  rule.  Hear  what  the  secession  leaders 
have  said  : 

"No  state  can  endure  in  which  the  laboring  class  has 
political  rights.  Those  alone  who  own  the  soil  and  the  capi- 
tal must  govern  and  be  the  masters  of  those  who  labor." 

And  they  say  this,  remember  it  well : 
Capital  has  an  inherent  right  to  own  labor." 

If  you  would  have  masters  set  up  over  you,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, vote  for  McClellan,  Would  you  retain  your  equal 
rights  as  the  citizens  of  a  free  country,  vote  for  Lincoln,  who 
has  been  an  honest  working  man  like  yourselves. 

Another  part  of  the  Chicago  Convention  consisted  of  those 
who  seem  to  believe  that  all  can  be  made  right  if  people  will 
only  keep  on  shouting  "  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution," 
as  loud  as  they  can. 

We  think  we  understand  the  Constitution  quite  as  well 
as  these  gentlemen,  and  respect  it  more.  For  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  so-called  Democratic  party  has  of  late  years 
always  set  the  Constitution  aside  whenever  it  seemed  to  be  for 
their  advantage.  Was  Nullification  constitutional  ?  Was  it 
constitutional  when  Mr.  Douglas,  shortly  before  the  last  Pres- 
idential election,  promised  the  South  to  advocate  a  law  sub- 
jecting to  heavy  punishment  the  mere  discussion  of  the  slavery 
question  ?  Was  it  constitutional,  when,  for  twenty  years, 
and  probably  longer,  the  letterbags  in  the  South  were  opened 
to  see  whether  they  contained  abolition  documents  ?  Was  it 
constitutional  to  deny  the  right  of  petition  ?  Is  Secession 
constitutional  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  Constitution  to  say 
with  those  Chicago  people  that  it  is  the  President's  right  and 
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duty  to  release  any  State  that  may  desire  to  leave  the 
Union  ?  Is  it  constitutional  to  speak  of  secession  as  one 
of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  State"  ?  Is  it  constitutional  to 
declare  that  our  whole  political  State-structure  exists  only  to 
benefit  a  single  class  of  men — a  class  known  by  the  complex- 
ion of  the  skin  ?  Even  the  ancient  heathen  had  a  higher 
view  of  the  State  and  of  the  objects  of  civil  government.  Is 
it  constitutional  to  represent  one  whole  government  as  a 
mere  Confederation  or  League — that  poorest  of  all  govern- 
ments for  a  modern  and  free  people  ?  Was  it  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  when  Mr.  Calhoun  and  all  his  followers  pro- 
claimed that  the  Senate  should  always  be  equally  divided 
between  slave  states  and  free  states,  thus  making  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  slavery  an  immutable  institution  ?  Was 
the  precious  Ostend  proclamation  conceived  in  a  constitu- 
tional spirit  ? 

We  too  honor  the  Constitution,  but  the  Constitution  is  not 
a  deity.  We  love  our  country,  the  nation,  freedom  ;  and 
these  things  are  superior  even  to  the  Constitution  ;  and  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  by  this  Southern  Kebellion  a 
state  of  things  is  brought  upon  us  for  which  the  Constitution 
never  was,  and  never  could  be  calculated.  Shall  we  fold  our 
hands,  as  did  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  declare  that  nothing  can  be 
done  on  our  part  to  save  the  country  because  the  Consdtu- 
tion  does  not  prescribe  what  we  are  to  do  in  such  a  case  ? 
Such  was  the  opinion  which  his  Attorn ey-Greneral  of  the 
United  States  gave  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  God  forbid  !  We 
are  one  nation  ;  we  mean  to  remain  one  people,  and  our  coun- 
try must  not  be  suffered  to  perish.  The  life  of  the  patient 
must  be  saved  whether  the  case  is  mentioned  in  the  recipe 
book  or  not.  The  Constitution  did  not  make  the  people,  for 
the  people  made  the  Constitution.  But  has  the  Constitution 
been  violated  at  all  ?  We  have  not  space  for  an  examina- 
tion of  the  question.  But,  my  countrymen,  admitting  that 
some  things  may  have  occurred  which  could  not  be  justified 
by  existing  laws,  I  am,  as  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  past  as  any  of  these  Chi- 
cago gentlemen,  and  I  can  advisedly  affirm  that  never  yet  has 
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there  been  any  civil  war,  nor  even  any  ordinary  war  in  which 
the  government  has  tolerated  the  thousandth  part  of  that 
liberty  which  the  enemies  of  the  Government  and  the  friends 
of  those  enemies  enjoy  among  us — infinitely  more,  than  the 
latter  would  allow  us  in  a  reversed  case. 

It  is  the  so-called  Democratic  party  which  has  brought 
this  civil  war  upon  us,  and  now  they  say  that  they  only  can 
end  it.  Why  so  ?  Does  a  man  in  America  acquire  some 
mysterious  power  or  wisdom  as  soon  as  he  calls  himself  a 
Democrat  ?  They  want  to  make  up  a  peace,  to  give  still 
gpreater  guarantees  to  the  South — everything  to  the  rebels  ; 
in  short,  they  belong  to  those  in  the  North  who  have  always 
been  the  obsequious  servants  of  the  South,  and  who  seem  to 
think  themselves  honored  by  fulfilling  the  behests  of  an  arro- 
gant slaveholder.    Is  that  Democracy  ? 

My  friends,  let  us  vote  for  Lincoln.  Many  of  you  doubt- 
less say  that  he  has  done  some  thinojs  which  you  do  not  Kke, 
or  that  sometimes  he  has  not  acted  with  sufficient  prompti- 
tude. But  the  simple  question  before  the  people  now  is, 
shall  Lincoln  or  McClellan  be  the  next  President  ?  No  other 
man  can  be  elected  ;  and  now  is  there  a  Grerman  who  can 
hesitate,  or  one  who  can  be  so  indifferent  as  not  to  vote  for 
either.  The  one  candidate  is  national,  the  other  is  not.  The 
one  is  for  freedom  and  for  the  removal  of  that  which  is  the 
disgrace  of  this  centur}^ — he  is  opposed  to  slavery,  which  has 
brought  upon  us  the  demon  of  civil  war.  The  other  would 
preserve  slavery.  The  one  is  out- spoken  and  candid  ;  is  the 
other  so  ?  The  one  is  for  all  the  citizens  of  this  great  coun- 
try, whether  they  were  born  here  or  not  ;  the  other  owes  his 
nomination  in  a  great  degree  to  the  Know-Nothings.  The 
one  is  truly  a  Democrat — he  is  a  man  of  the  people  ;  the 
other  is  no  real  Democrat — at  least  those  who  have  set  him 
up  before  the  people  are  anything  but  democratic  in  feeling. 
The  one,  though  surrounded  by  unparalleled  difficulties,  has 
at  least  so  guided  the  ship  of  state  that  we  are  now  in  sight 
of  the  desired  haven  ;  the  other,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  grandest  armies  that  had  been  seen  in  a  century, 
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did  little  more  than  hesitate,  when  he  might,  as  the  enemy 
now  admits,  have  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  some  very  rich  and  some  very 
poor  Germans,  who  want  to  get  into  office,  exert  themselves 
for  McClellan.  But  of  every  German  who  has  no  such  views, 
who  simply  gives  his  vote  for  the  honor,  the  unity,  and  the 
freedom  of  his  adopted  country,  and  who  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  he  deluded  hy  the  mere  name  of  "  Democrat,"'  we  may 
naturally  expect  that  when  he  has  calmly  reflected  on  the 
vast  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  the  character  of  the 
candidates,  he  will  vote  for  Lincoln. 

Every  citizen  ought  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  this 
remarkahle  election,  when  a  great  nation  is  called  upon  at  the 
very  crisis  of  a  gigantic  civil  war,  to  elect  a  ruler  hy  the 
popular  and  untrammelled  hallot.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
carry  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  hy  a  bare  overplus  of  num- 
bers. A  sweeping  national  majority  is  required  to  prove  to 
Europe,  to  the  South,  and  to  its  friends  here  in  the  midst  of 
us,  that  this  people  is  resolved  to  maintain  this  country  in  its 
integrity,  a  great  and  unimpaired  commonwealth.  There- 
suit  of  this  election  should  be  like  a  great  national  harvest, 
garnering  its  full  sheaves  from  every  portion  of  the  land. 
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THE  COWARDS'  CONVENTION-No.  1. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Neio  York  Times  : 

An  open  foe  may  prove  a  curse, 

But  a  pretended  friend  is  worse." — Gat. 

In  this  most  portentous  crisis  of  our  political  history,  the 
first  thing  necessary  for  all  loyal  men  is  to  know  the  full  ex- 
tent of  our  danger.  It  is  no  use  mincing  or  dodging  the 
matter.  We  have  to  do  with  enemies  who,  if  successful,  will 
complete  the  work  of  their  fellow-traitors  at  the  South.  The 
secessionists  tore  the  country  in  two  ;  the  framers  of  the 
Chicago  platform  would  scatter  it  in  fragments. 

When  thus  speaking  of  the  so-called  Democratic  party,  I 
have  no  wish  to  say  much  against  or  about  their  nominal 
standard-bearer.  He  was  a  good,  though  slow  business  man ; 
is  a  good  driller,  good  engineer,  and  altogether  a  very  fair 
defensive  commander.  And  there  is  certainly  this  much 
propriety  in  his  nomination,  that  if  his  party  succeeds,  we 
shall  speedily  have  occasion  to  try  our  commander-in-chief's 
capacity  in  that  species  of  warfare  for  which  he  is  best 
adapted. 
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Nor  is  it  intimated  that  the  War  Democrats,  whom  party- 
organization  and  a  misplaced  fidelit}^  to  names  will  dragoon 
into  the  support  of  a  peace  platform,  have  any  intention  or 
desire  of  destroying  the  nation  and  dividing  the  country  in- 
definitely. They  will  vote  in  ignorance  of  the  real  issues,  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  voted  for  Pierce  in  '52,  as  thousands 
voted  for  Seymour  in  '62.  Though  certainly  not  blameless, 
since  there  is  an  ignorance  so  blind  and  wilful  that  it  is 
almost  as  wicked  and  quiet  as  harmful  as  wickedness  itself, 
they  may  well  be  acquitted  of  voluntarily  compassing  the 
national  destruction. 

But  neither  the  nominal  leader  nor  the  deluded  War 
Democrats  will  have  any  hand  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the 
party.  Its  real  managers  are  the  framers  of  that  precious 
confession  of  faith,  the  Chicago  platform.  Horatio  Seymour, 
the  Prince  of  Jesuits  ;  Fernando  Wood,, a  man  capable  of 
any  enormity  ;  Yallandigham,  a  Southerner  by  birth  and  a 
traitor  by  profession,  as  deadly  an  enemy  of  the  Union  as 
Jefferson  Davis  himself — these  are  the  men  who  rule  the 
Opposition,  who  direct  it  now,  and  will  direct  it  if,  for  our 
sins,  it  is  permitted  to  become  the  government. 

The  necessary  results  of  their  success  are  generally  under- 
stood, but  it  is  evident  the  loyal  and  patriotic  public  does 
not  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  danger.  Thus  we  hear  it 
constantly  said,  "  If  the  Chicago  candidate  is  elected,  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  at  onx^c  becomes  impossible.  We 
are  humiliated  by  the  recognition  of  a  Southern  confederacy ; 
our  democratic  principles  will  be  violated,  and  the  contiguous 
existence  of  two  rival  nations  will  bring  about  a  chronic 
state  of  war  and  all  the  inconveniences  to  which  Continental 
Europe  is  subject,''  &c.,  &c.  All  which  is  true  enough  so 
far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  goes  a  very  little  way  into  the  matter. 
After  enumerating  these  obvious  results  which  the  popular 
mind  so  strongly  and  so  justly  deprecates,  we  are  only  on  the 
top  layer  of  our  Pandora's  box.  If  we  could  demonstrate 
with  mathematical  certainty  that  a  Southern  Confederacy 
rriight  he  acknowledged  on  terms  neither  dishonorable  nor 
destructive  to  ourselves,  and  that  our  democratic  form  of 
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government  might  undergo  various  innovations  with  impu- 
nity, we  should  not  have  gone  the  first  step  toward  proving 
that  such  terms  could  he  procured  and  such  innovations 
would  he  made  hy  a  ^' peace-at-any-price''  President.  On 
the  contrary,  the  impossibility  of  the  latter  proposition  would 
only  become  clearer  by  the  proof  of  the  former. 
Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admit — 

1.  That  a  peace,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  may  be  made  without  any  disgrace 
to  us. 

2.  That  modifications  in  our  democratic  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  government  may  be  made,  without  ruin,  or  even  with 
benefit,  to  the  country. 

3.  That  two  rival  nations  may  co-exist  on  the  territory  of 
the  old  Union. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  admissions  to  interfere  with  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  peace  made  by  the  so-called  Democratic  party- 
would  be  a  most  dishonorable  one. 

2.  That  the  modifications  of  Democratic  principles  made 
or  permitted  by  them  would  be  highly  injurious  and 
destructive. 

3.  That  the  North  could  not  exist  as  an  independent 
nation  under  the  rule  and  on  the  principles  of  the  Peace 
Democrats. 

(The  first  and  third  of  these  propositions  are  intimately 
connected,  but  as  the  third  must  come  last,  since  all  national 
evils  are  summed  up  in  destruction,  and  the  question  of  re- 
construction or  separation  is  the  most  pressing,  and  has, 
therefore,  a  right  to  the  first  place,  I  arrange  them  as  above, 
though  the  division  is  somewhat  awkward.) 

First,  then,  we  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  a  peace  may  be  made  recognizing  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy (note  the  indefinite  articles),  on  terms  not  disgrace- 
ful to  us. 
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(Observe  that  nothing  is  said  about  the  safety  of  such  a 
proceeding.  Honor,  and  honor  alone,  is  the  subject  of  our 
story.) 

Such  an  assumption  may  be  made.  It  has  been  made  by 
a  whole  class  of  persons — the  English  writers  favorable  to  the 
North,  who,  disagreeing  with  the  Pro -Slavery  Britons  on  all 
other  points,  agreed,  for  some  time  at  least,  with  them  in 
this,  that  the  war  would  be  one  "for  boundary.''  However 
much  a  man  like  Professor  Cairnes,  for  instance,  may  have 
mistaken  the  spirit  or  the  wants  of  the  American  people,  we 
cannot  suspect  him  of  wishing  our  disgrace. 

But  what  sort  of  peace  must  this  be  in  order  not  to  be  dis- 
graceful Clearly  one  of  which  we,  rather  than  the  Con- 
federates, should  fix  the  conditions,  they  making  great  sacri- 
fice to  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  their  "  independence.'' 
It  would  naturally  proceed,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  uti  pos- 
sidetis principle.  It  would  give  us  all  the  Border  States 
except  East  Virginia,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  their  condi- 
tion— whether,  as  we  say,  they  are  States  which  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Union,  or,  as  the  Confederates  and 
philo- Confederate  Europeans  say,  they  are  ''^conquered  prov- 
inces." We  could  not  expect  to  keep  New  Orleans,  but  we 
should  be  obliged  to  retain  one  fortified  position  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, that  our  navigation  of  that  river  might  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  paper  agreement  with  repudiators.  If  we  could 
suppose  that  phenomenon,  a  well-informed  and  impartial 
European,  to  act  as  umpire,  the  most  he  could  ask  of  us 
would  be  to  "  rectify  the  frontier"  by  ceding  Tennessee  in 
exchange  for  Eastern  Virginia.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  we  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  paying  any  of  the 
Confederate  expenses,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  altering  any 
of  our  institutions  to  suit  them,  or  even  acknowledge  the 
right  of  secession,  the  Confederate  independence  being  ad- 
mitted merely  as  an  accomplished  fact,  without  regard  to  its 
merits. 

In  short,  the  supposed  honorable  peace  must  be  such  a  one 
as  would  be  honorable  to  us,  had  the  North  and  the  Gulf 
States  originally  been  two  distinct  sovereignties,  fighting  for 
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tlie  border  territory  and  tlie  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
Now,  what  chances  are  there  that  such  terms  of  separation, 
or  any  like  them,  would  be  obtained  by  the  Chicago  policy  of 
"  immediate  armistice  and  ultimate  convention"  ? 
None,  whatever. 

The  claims  of  the  Confederates  are  well  known.  They  de- 
mand every  foot  of  territory  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  including  the  national  capital,  the  surrender  of  which 
involves  the  surrender  of  our  national  existence.  (About 
this  there  will  be  somewhat  to  say  hereafter  ;  for  the  present, 
we  are  only  speaking  of  national  humiliation.)  The  sole 
doubtful  point  is  whether  they  do  or  do  not  include  Kansas 
in  this  claim.  Some  time  ago  there  were  grounds  for  suspect- 
ing that  they  had  relinquished  their  pretensions  to  Maryland 
and  Delaware  ;  but  Davis  has  just  disposed  of  that  am- 
biguity in  his  answer  to  Col.  Jaques.  He  asks  of  us  a  terri- 
torial cession  far  more  humiliating  than  that  ivhich  the  whole 
force  of  Germany  has  recently  extorted  from  Denmark  :  and 
this  is  the  only  condition  on  which  he  will  agree  to  the  im- 
mediate armistice.''  And  recollect  that  "  Jefferson  Davis 
says,"  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  formula  than  "  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  says."  The  latter  is  not  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  though  as  the  executive  of  their  Government, 
and  -the  representative  of  their  majority,  his  words  have  great 
weigjht  ;  but  Davis  is  the  State,  in  Secession,  as  much  as 
Louis  Napoleon  is  in  France,  despite  his  hypocritical  pre- 
tence of  being  unable  to  interfere  with  the  individual  sover- 
eignties." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Far  from  it.  The  prominent  rebel 
organs  have  repeatedly  announced  as  essential  conditions  of 
peace,  that  we  should  acknowledge  the  right  of  secession, 
return  to  Slavery  all  the  negroes  whom  the  progress  of  the 
war  has  set  free,  or  pay  their  value,  repudiate  our  own  debt,  to 
punish  the  loyal  men  who  hold  it,  and — ^last  humiliation  of 
a  conquered  people — do  what  they  would  never  do  for  them- 
selves, pay  theirs  ! 

Will  it  be  said,  ^^It  is  easy  to  claim  anything,  but  would 
the  North  accede  to  these  preposterous  demands  ?"    I  an- 
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swer,  not  only  is  it  probable,  from  their  uniform  subserviency 
to  their  Southern  masters,  that  the  Peace  Democrats  would 
do  it,  hut  it  is  certain  that  they  mustj  if  they  mean  to  carry 
out  their  own  principles  consistently.  The  right  of  secession 
they  already  acknowledge,  'and  the  rest  follows,  from  their 
professed  doctrines,  by  easy  inference. 

If,  as  the  O'Conors,  Brookses,  and  other  Peace  Democrats, 
are  never  weary  of  telling  us,  the  negro  is  an  inferior  animal, 
without  civil  rights,  then  the  disposition  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  blacks  is  a  matter  of  no  more  consequence  than 
the  disposal  of  the  same  number  of  cattle,  and  becomes  an 
insignificent  detail  in  face  of  the  great  question  of  peace. 
If  the  war  is  "  unconstitutional,"  as  Horatio  Beymour  pro- 
nounces it  to  be,  all  the  measures  employed  in  carrying  it  on 
must  be  tainted  with  the  same  unconstitutionality  ;  and, 
of  these,  the  war-loans  are  not  the  least  potent  or  prominent. 
If  it  is  "  unholy,''  as  that  Apostle  of  the  New  Gospel  of 
Peace,  F.  Wood,  declares — ^if  we  were  impious  and  un- 
christian in  taking  up  the  gauntlet  which  the  conspirators 
threw  down  to  us  at  Sumter — ^then  we,  as  repentant  Chris- 
tians, under  the  guidance  of  that  eminent  disciple.  Saint 
Fernando,  should  make  what  restitution  we  can  to  our  ag- 
grieved and  invaded  secesh  brethren. 

Such  is  the  immediate  prospect  of  degradation  presented 
to  us  by  the  sages  and  patriots  of  Chicago,  a  degradation  so 
deep  and  damnable,  that  it  would  make  us  a  scorn  and  a 
hissing  throughout  the  world,  and  any  man  with  a  soul 
above  a  flea's  would  be  ashamed  to  look  his  own  wife  and 
children  in  the  face. 

Let  me  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  with  a  little 
anecdote,  after  the  manner  of  our  worthy  Executive. 

Mile.  Luther,  a  young  and  pretty  Parisian  actress,  ac- 
cepted the  protection  of  a  well-known  restaurateur.  A  lady 
named  Doche,  of  more  experience  in  the  profession,  expos- 
tulated with  her  on  the  lowness  of  her  choice — "  My  dear, 
you  astonish  me  !  An  eating-house  proprietor  at  your  time 
of  life  ?    One  keeps  that  sort  of  thing  for  the  last.'' 

So  I  say  about  submission  to  the  enemy.    One  should  keep 
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that  sort  of  thing  for  the  last.  Wlien  we  are  in  the  very 
ultimate  ditcli,  with  Washington  besieged,  Philadelphia 
taken,  and  Boston  blockaded,  with  Gov.  Seymour's  friends 
pillaging  and  murdering  in  New  York  worse  than  they  did 
last  year,  and  no  troops  at  hand  to  shoot  them  down,  with 
gold  at  2,000,  and  every  boy  of  fifteen  conscripted,  then  it 
will  be  time  to  talk  of  throwing  away  our  arms  and  begging 
for  peace.  Submission  on  the  part  of  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves,  if  not  honorable,  is  at  least  excusable.  But  what 
words  can  depict  the  infamy  and  degradation  of  those  who 
surrender  everything  while  they  have  the  best  of  the  fight, 
and  run  away  from  the  battle  when  victory  is  hovering  in 
their  grasp  ? 


THE  COWARDS'  CONVENTION-No.  2. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

Having  shown  that  even  were  an  honorable  separation 
possible,  it  could  not  be  obtained  on  the  principles  of  the 
Chicago  Convention,  I  proceed  to  the  second  proposition. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  inno- 
vations might  be  made  in  our  Democratic  theory  and  prac- 
tice without  injury. 

Such  a  hypothesis  may  be  framed  without  doing  violence 
to  our  intelligence  or  even  to  probability.  We  (by  we  I 
mean  all  of  us  who  are  not  demagogues  and  place-hunters, 
and  do  not  get  a  living  by  lies  and  flattery)  know  that 
nothing  of  man's  institution  is  perfect,  that  Democracy  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  our  Democracy  no  exception  in 
this  respect  to  other  Democracies.  Those  of  us  who  have 
looked  deeper  into  the  matter  know  that  any  government,  as 
it  goes  on,  has  a  tendency  to  intensify  its  own  faults,  and 
that  the  predominant  element  of  it  is  constantly  absorbing 
all  checks.  Thus,  as  what  we  may  call  the  centripetal  ele- 
ment is  constantly  gaining  ground  in  an  autocracy,  and  accu- 
mulating more  and  more  power  about  the  one  source  of  it,  so 
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what  we  may  call  the  centrifugal  element,  is  as  constantly 
gaining  ground  in  a  Democracy.  This  has  been  exemplified 
in  our  own  history  ;  for  though  the  Federal  Constitution  has 
remained  unaltered,  thanks  to  the  guards  with  which  its  wise 
framers  surrounded  it,  the  constitutions  of  nearly  all  the 
older  states  have  been  largely  modified  in  a  democratic  sense. 
In  view  of  all  which  a  change  theoretically  anomalous,  might 
be  practically  beneficial. 

Our  assumption,  then,  is  not  unreasonable  in  its  very 
nature.  It  is  not  like  those  impossible  figments  of  the  brain 
put  forth  by  the  leading  spirits  at  Chicago,  so  dreamy  and 
baseless  that  the  very  rebels  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
devised,  cannot  help  laughing  at  them — proposing,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  should  give  up  five  and  a  half  states,  of 
which  we  now  hold  possession,  for  the  chance,  of  getting 
them  back  some  time  or  other  by  a  convention — a  piece  of 
absurdity  in  comparison  with  which  the  fable  of  the  dog  and 
the  shadow  becomes  a  solid  reality. 

Among  our  hypothetical  changes  might  be  a  prolongation 
of  the  Presidential  term  to  eight  or  ten  years  ;  a  return  in 
all  the  states  to  a  permanent  judiciary  ;  a  limitation  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  the  great  cities  where  its  results  have  been 
so  unsatisfactory  ;  and  generally,  without  n^ultiplying  ex- 
amples, we  may  admit  that  a  number  of  alterations,  theoreti- 
cally anti-democratic,  might  be  made  without  overthrowing 
the  government  or  ruining  the  country. 

Note  always,  that  these  changes  are  not  recommended. 
Their  practicability  is  merely  assumed  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. And  after  this  assumption,  it  is  still  true  that  the  in- 
novations brought  about  by  the  success  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, would  be  utterly  subversive. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  yielding  to  the  rebels  would  involve 
a  self-condemnation  of  democratic  government  by  confessing 
its  impotence  for  self-protection  ;  and  in  confessing  this,  we 
really  give  up  everything    If  such  government  were  in  all 
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other  respects  perfect,  without  this  element  it  would  be  worth- 
less. It  would  resemble  the  horse  who  had  but  one  fault — 
that  he  was  dead.  Once  allow  that  a  Government  based  on 
the  voice  of  the  majority  m-ay  be  resisted  by  a  minority,  and 
the  whole  theory  of  democracy  is  as  practically  disproved  as 
the  divine  right  of  Kings  was  in  England  when  William  of 
Orange  walked  in  and  kicked  out  James  II.  and  his  court  of 
French  pensioners,  the  Woods  and  Vallandighams  of  that 
day.  Its  existence  is  at  once  rendered  precarious,  and  put  at 
the  mercy  of  any  minority  bold  and  cunning  enough  to  conspire 
against  it.  This  is  what  the  foreign  enemies  of  our  Union  were 
continually  predicting — that  it  was  not  able  to  resist  internal 
pressure  ;  and  the  Chicago  leaders  are  intent  on  verifying 
their  most  sombre  predictions.  After  this  confession  of  weak- 
ness, our  Government  might  not  perish  to-morrow  or  next 
month,  but  it  would  assuredly  collapse  as  soon  as  another 
great  strain  was  put  upon  it ;  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  to 
what  sort  of  strains  it  would  speedily  be  subjected. 

The  utterly  subversive  character  of  this  confession  will 
become  still  clearer,  if  we  consider  the  class  in  whose  favor  it 
is  made. 

If  there  is  any  principle  which  more  than  all  others  may 
be  called  fundamental  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  our  Con- 
stitution, it  is  that  of  political  equality — equal  rights  and  no 
class  privileges.  And  as  it  is  the  chief  distinction,  so  is  it  the 
chief  virtue  of  our  Government.  Nobody  doubts  that  a  man 
of  wealth  and  refinement,  who  is  willing  to  live  selfishly — 
that  is  for  himself  and  his  class — may  live  more  comfortably 
in  several  European  countries.  He  can  get  more  for  his 
money,  and  find  more  agreeable  companions.  Our  institu- 
tions were  of  and  for  the  people,  expressly  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
Conseqaently  and  naturally  the  people  have  always  been  jeal- 
ous of  anything  that  looked  like  a  tendency  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  class  prerogative.  At  one  time  they  had  a  great 
fear  of  moneyed  corporations,  and  though  some  of  its  phases 
at  the  time  were  extravagant,  the  subsequent  encroachments 
of  railroad  and  other  companies  on  public  and  private  rights 
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have  proved  that  this  fear  was  well  founded.  Hence  too  the 
Native''  movement,  however  provoked  or  even  justified  by 
the  misconduct  of  some  of  our  foreign  citizens,  could  never 
take  root  in  the  country.  In  the  case  of  the  negro,  one  un- 
fortunate exception  was  made  to  the  rule  of  equal  rights — an 
exception  that  has  proved  the  rule  with  a  vengeance  ! 

But  now  this  corner-stone  of  our  Constitution  is  to  be  re- 
jected, and  at  whose  bidding  ?  That  of  a  sectional  oligarchic 
class,  amounting,  according  to  the  very  largest  estimate  that 
Las  been  made  of  them,  to  a  million  of  persons — something 
less  than  one  thirtieth  of  the  whole  population,  and  fewer, 
comparatively,  than  the  aristocratic  class  of  England. 

And  this  is  the  upshot  of  so  many  years'  teaching  and 
practice  of  the  once  great  Democratic  party  1  A  party  which, 
spasmodically  faithful  to  its  name,  every  now  and  then  rode 
its  hobby  at  the  most  erratic  pace  ;  which  hunted  down 
banks  and  tariffs  because  it  suspected  in  them  the  germ  of  a 
possible  aristocracy  ;  which,  in  pursuit  of  the  largest  liberty, 
assigned,  both  by  executive  appointment  and  popular  votes, 
the  most  notorious  violators  of  law  to  be  its  special  adminis- 
trators and  guardians  ;  which  decried  learning  and  good 
manners  as  unrepublican,  and  claimed  to  be  the  special  ser- 
vant, agent  and  friend  of  the  working  classes.  The  moment 
it  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  an  oligarchy  of  any  courage 
and  skill,  it  can  suggest  nothing  except  to  surrender  "  body 
and  boots." 

The  French  Emperor  and  his  flatterers  boast  that  he  has 
reconciled  the  strong  points  of  an  autocratic  and  a  democratic 
government.  On  this  subject  the  world  is  not  quite  agreed  ; 
many  think  the  task  too  difficult  even  for  a  Napoleon.  But, 
so  much  easier  is  evil  than  good,  it  is  quite  possible  to  com- 
bine some  of  the  worst  features  of  an  oligarchy  and  ochlo- 
cracy ;  and  this  is  what  the  Chicago  schemers  are  endeavor- 
ing to  give  us.  I  want  none  of  their  patent  mixture.  To 
borrow  the  indignant  words  of  Mr.  John  Jay,  "  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  sham  aristocracy  of  the  Southern  slave  mas- 
ters, or  the  sham  Democracy  of  their  Northern  serfs,  is  the 
more  despicable." 
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THE  COWARDS'  CONVENTION-No.  3. 


THE  CHICAGO  PLATFORM— TWO  GOVERNMENTS,  AND 
THE  RESULT— CHAOS  COME  AGAIN- GEN.  McCLEL- 
LAN— HIS  PLATFORM  AND  HIMSELF— PEACE  AND 
UNION. 

To  the,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Having  proved  that  the  Chicago  platform  involves  utter 
disgrace  to  the  country,  and  a  total  abandonment  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  democracy,  we  shall  now  show 
how  it  will  lead,  and  that  not  remotely,  to  a  destruction  of 
our  national  existence  and  an  unlimited  subdivision  of  the 
country. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  North 
and  South  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  co- exist  as 
independent  nations  on  the  territory  of  the  Union. 

Of  course  they  would  not  co-exist  comfortably.  There 
would  be  wars  and  a  state  of  disturbance  approaching  to 
chronic.  All  we  suppose  is,  that  they  might  exist,  as  the 
nations  of  Continental  Europe,  though  they  live  uncomfort- 
able and  expensively  enough  together,  still  live. 

But  to  make  this  state  of  things  even  hypothetically  pos- 
sible, the  North  must  be  supposed  to  start  fair  with  the 
South. 

How  the  South  would  start  we  may  pretty  accurately 
foresee.  It  would  be  a  strong  military  oligarchy,  composed 
of  three  classes — a  ruling  aristocracy,  white  plebeians  and 
black  slaves.  Nominally,  it  would  be  -founded  on  a  princi- 
ple of  mutual  dissolution,  the  "  State  Sovereignty"  theory  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  this  fiction  was  merely  used  as  a  means 
of  getting  certain  States  out  of  the  Union,  and  that  having 
served  its  purpose,  it  is  now  practically  disregarded,  as 
Davis'  invasion  of  Kentucky  and  the  recent  language  of  his 
organs  about  North  Carolina  must  clearly  show.  To  resist 
the  encroachments  of  such  a  power,  the  North  would  have 
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to  be  firmly  united  under  a  real,  live  national  government 
(not  a  league  or  a  confederacy  dissoluble  at  pleasure)  ;  also, 
she  must  come  out  of  the  war  unhumiliated  and  unweakened 
by  any  cession  of  border  territory.  She  could  not  afford  to 
begin  her  separate  existence  as  a  conquered  country. 

Now,  how  can  the  Chicago  policy  satisfy  either  of  these 
conditions  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  "immediate  armistice"  demanded 
by  it  will  only  be  granted  by  Davis,  on  condition  of  our  sur- 
rendering all  the  territory  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
including  the  capital.  The  first  essential  preliminary  there- 
fore to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  is  our  national  destruction, 
for  there  is  no  case  in  history  of  a  nation  surviving  the  alien- 
ation of  its  capital.  When  the  seat  of  government  becomes 
permanently  attached  to  another  country,  the  nation^'is  anni- 
hilated. Let  us,  however,  in  order  to  give  ourselves  every 
chance,  suppose  either  that  we  shall  inaugurate  the  excep- 
tions to  this  hitherto  universal  rule,  or  that  Jefferson  Davis 
shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  leave  us  "  My  Maryland." 
Alas  !  this  goes  but  a  little  way  to  save  us,  for  the  next 
moment  we  stumble  on  something  which  prevents  us  from 
ever  having  an  efficient  government — the  doctrine  of  "  State 
Sovereignty." 

Doubtless  the  supporters  of  this  disorganizing  invention 
would  like  to  use  it  as  their  master  at  Kichmond  has  done, 
merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  power,  which  they  might 
afterward  cast  aside.  But  they  would  find  it  impossible  to 
lay  the  spirit  of  ruin  they  had  evoked.  The  circumstances 
are  not  the  same.  We  have  no  aristocratic  and  scarcely  any 
plebeian  class,  no  universal  interest  like  Slavery  to  bind  the 
States;  their  "sovereignty"  would  be  for  us  a  fearful 
reality,  and  that  reality —  anarchy. 

The  principle  has  been  established  that  one  or  more  states 
may  lawfully  and  peaceably  secede  from  the  general  govern- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  West  is  dissatisfied  with  a  high  tariff, 
or  New-England  with  a  new  one  ;  as  soon  as  Pennsylvania 
wants  a  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  or  Ohio  objects  to  one — quick, 
raise  the  standard  of  secession  !    The  central  government 
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could  only  expect  to  maintain  its  integrity  so  long  as  it  com- 
manded a  majority  in  every  state. 

Nay,  how  can  we  even  hope  that  this  disintegrating  pro- 
cess would  be  confined  to  the  separation  of  the  states  from 
one  another  ?  We  shall  have  to  descend  to  much  smaller 
fractions  of  government  before  we  reach  the  ultimate  atoms. 
Every  one  of  the  larger  states  contains  a  variety  of  conflict- 
ing interests.  So  far  from  a  state  possessing  any  peculiar 
indivisibility,  as  the  disunionists  claim,  it  is  much  easier  to 
divide  a  state  than  the  Union.  That  states  can  be  divided 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been,  Maine  was  made 
out  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont  out  of  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  recently  West  Virginia  out  of  Virginia. 

In  estimating  the  destructive  forces  at  work,  we  must  not 
omit  the  outside  influence  of  the  Southern  oligarchy,  and 
the  two  great  powers  of  Western  Europe.  The  former 
would  have  no  objections  to  acquiring  the  nearest  portions  of 
our  territory  as  subject  provinces  ;  the  latter,  remembering 
our  ancient  strength,  would  never  rest  till  we  were  broken 
into  the  smallest  pieces.  The  Europeans  have  as  yet  only 
ventured  to  work  indirectly  by  intrigue  ;  they  would  then  be 
emboldened  to  renew  the  Mexican  experiment. 

With  all  these  agencies  undermining  our  government, 
nothing  short  of  a  perpetual  miracle  could  avert  its  destruc- 
tion. The  country  would  be  comminuted.  New  England 
has  homogeneousness  enough  to  hold  together,  but  all  the 
territory  west  of  the  Hudson  would  be  sundered  into  more 
fragments  than  there  are  states.  The  Southern  pro-slavery 
portions  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  would 
separate  from  the  Northern  anti-slavery  portions.  The  city 
of  New  York  would  break  ofi"  from  the  state,  the  western 
counties  from  the  eastern.  Some  of  these  fragments  would 
probably  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Southern  oligarchy  or  empire  ; 
the  others,  if  they  did  not  become  European  dependencies, 
would  go  on  squabbling  among  themselves,  with  no  better 
position  in  the  world  than  the  South  American  Kepublics  or 
the  petty  German  states. 

The  prospect  is  too  terrible  and  melancholy  to  contemplate 
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without  a  shudder,  eTEiv  in-  imagination  ;  yet  we  must  look 
at  it,  for  the  danger  is  here,  imminent,  right  over  our  heads 
A  Republican  Senate  may  delay  it  for  two  years,  but  from 
the  time  that  an  armistice  is  under  way,  from  the  time  that 
it  is  officially  proposed  by  us  our  ruin  is  certain  ;  it  may  be 
delayed,  but  cannot  be  averted. 

One  would  gladly  disbelieve  that  men  can  be  found  so  in- 
fatuated as  to  labor  day  and  night  for  the  very  purpose  oi 
bringing  about  this  catastrophe  ;  but  the  fact  is  as  undenia- 
ble as  it  is  lamentable.  They  have  been  condemned  too  often 
out  of  their  own  mouths  ;  and  disagreeable  as  the  investiga- 
tion may  be,  the  causes  of  their  folly  are,  at  least,  not  diffi- 
cult to  find. 

In  the  first  place,  the  copperhead  is  the  mean  white  of  the 
North.  The  Southern  oligarch  has  established  the  same 
superiority  over  him  as  over  his  own  plebeian  neighbors.  The 
copperhead  is  the  slaveholder's  servant,  and  in  seeking  to 
tear  the  country  to  pieces,  he  is  only  following  his  master's 
bidding.  Secondly,  he  is  inspired  by  an  ever-craving  lust 
for  office  and  its  emoluments,  deprived  of  which,  he  rages 
like  a  beast  deprived  of  its  young.  Certain  politicians  of 
the  old  Democratic  party  had  come  to  consider  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  as  their  own  property,  which  they,  like 
the  Aldermanic  Ring"  of  New  York,  could  farm  out  for 
their  sole  personal  advantage,  and  in  which  no  outsider  had 
any  right  to  interfere. 

Hence  their  blind  fury  against  the  Republicans,  whom  they 
regard  as  having  robbed  them  of  their  own  particular  steal- 
ings. "  We  will  never  let  a  single  Republican  hold  office 
again  !"  exclaimed  a  triumphant  Western  Copperhead,  two 
years  ago,  when  the  elections  seemed  to  promise  a  restoration 
of  his  party  to  power.  That  was  his  idea  of  sending  his  op- 
ponents to  Tartarus  !  For  vengeance  these  men  will  sacrifice 
anything.  Earth  and  hell  are  alike  ransacked  ;  no  ally  is  to 
be  despised  or  unsought ;  Jefferson  Davis,  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  very  English  aristocracy  whom  they  used  to  abuse — all 
these  they  beg,  and  beseech,  and  implore,  and  entreat  and 
supplicate  to  come  and  help'  them  ruin  the  country,  so  that 
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only  they  may  be  revenged  on  those  infamous  Black  Kepuh- 
licans,  who  have  excluded  them  from  the  fat  places  which 
were  their  gods  ! 

But  General  McClellan,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  an  old  poli- 
tician, or  a  "  Peace-at-any-price"  man.  He  explicity  de- 
clares that  Union  is  the  only  possible  basis  of  peace. 

What  then  ? 

If  we  could  take  the  Grenerars  letter  by  itself  alone,  "  pure 
and  simple,"  as  the  diplomatists  say,  then,  without  much 
coaxing,  we  might  state  the  case  thus  :  "  The  difference  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  McClellan  is  that  the  former  wishes  the 
Union  restored  without  slavery,  and  the  latter  wishes  it  re- 
stored with  slavery.  Lincoln  tried  McClellan's  plan  for  a 
yeai-  and  a  half,  and  then  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  and  adopt 
the  more  radical  course  as  a  military  necessity.  McClellan's 
election  would,  therefore,  put  hack  the  war,  and  is  so  far  to 
be  deprecated  ;  still,  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  absolute 
ruin." 

But,  alas  !  we  can  no  more  take  the  letter  without  the 
platform  as  an  exposition  of  the  party,  than  we  can  take 
Hebrews  without  John  and  J ames,  or  vice  versa,  as  an  expo- 
sition of  the  New  Testament.  The  one  complements  the 
other,  and  it  is  too  plain,  on  comparing  them,  that  the  letter 
was  framed  to  catch  one  class  of  voters  and  the  platform  to 
catch  another  class,  with  directly  conflicting  views.  And  the 
comparison  brings  back  to  mind  those  twenty  years  of  com- 
promise and  dishonesty,  when  every  candidate  was  bound  to 
be  "  available,"  and  every  declaration  of  principles  to  be 
J  anus-faced ;  when  the  Presidents  were  miserable  ciphers, 
the  tools  of  their  own  cabinets  ;  when  politics  were  regarded 
as  a  mere  knaves'  scramble  for  office,  and  most  persons  con- 
sidered government  a  mere  superfluity — not  a  very  ornamental 
one  either — and  the  whole  concern  was  driving  to  destruction 
in  the  merriest  and  pleasantest  way  imaginable. 

But  in  those  days  there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
"  going  in  on  the  general  issue,"  as  Seymour  calls  it.  Though 
the  practice  was  gradually  eating  away  all  political  honesty 
and  truth,  its  fatal  effects  were  not  yet  clearly  perceptible, 
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and  meanwhile  the  immediate  questions  before  the  people 
were  not  of  a  vital  character.  If  a  cabinet  did  split  about  a 
fiscal  agent  or  an  ad-valorem  duty,  nothing  very  terrible 
could  come  of  it. 

Such  is  not  the  case  now.  The  issue  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  so-called  Democratic  party  is  as  grave  and 
as  clearly  drawn  as  that  between  death  and  life.  Immedi- 
ate cessation  of  hostilities  ^' Union  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  peace."  It  is  no  more  possible  to  be  in  favor  of 
both  these  than  it  is  to  serve  God  and  Mammon  ;  and  an 
administration  composed  of  war  and  peace  men,  supposing 
them  all  to  he  in  earnest,  would  resemble  a  coach  with  three 
horses  at  each  end. 

Suppose  McClellan  elected.  He  must,  according  to  all 
precedent,  construct  a  Cabinet  from  both  wings  of  his  party. 
Then  the  President  and  half  his  Secretaries  refuse  to  make 
peace  except  on  the  basis  of  Union.  As  Davis  has  spurned 
that  condition  in  advance,  they  must  go  on  with  the  war,  in 
a  slow,  creepy,  McClellanish  sort  of  way,  to  be  sure,  but 
still  go  on  with  it  somehow.  But  the  other  half  of  the 
Cabinet  is,  at  least,  equally  earnest  for  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  Will  they  not,  therefore,  do  all  in  their 
power  to  block,  and  trammel,  and  hinder  the  wai- — to  bring 
to  a  stand-still  what  was  already  retarded  in  its  jDrogress  ? 
And  is  it  not  this  exactly  ivhat  "  our  adversaries'"  want  ? 

No,  the  alternative  between  the  two  candidates,  Lincoln 
and  McClellan,  and  the  two  parties,  the  Kepublican  and  the 
so-called  Democratic,  is  Peace  and  Union  through  the  War, 
or  Permanent  separation,  Dishonor,  and  Destruction.  Which 
will  the  American  people  choose  ? 


Loyal  Leagues,  Clubs,  or  individuals  may  obtain  any  of 
our  publications  at  the  cost  price,  by  application  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  or  by  calling  at  the  Kooms  of  the  So- 
ciety. 863  Broadway,  where  all  information  may  be  obtained 
relating  to  the  Society. 


LOYAL  PUBLICATION  SOOIETY, 


MW  YORK, 


863  BROADWAY. 


No.  69. 


WHOM  DO  ENGLISH  TORIES  WISH  ELECTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENCY  ? 


The  following  extracts  from  late  English  papers  will  show 
which  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  favored  by  those 
Englishmen  who  have  labored  so  zealously  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  country  : 


The  Times.    (Sept  26.) 

"  McCleUan  is  the  '  regular  nominee/  and  unless  the  dis- 
appointed section  is  strong  enough  to  reassemble  the  conven- 
tion, and  obtain  from  it  a  reversal  of  the  election,  the  party 
must  go  into  the  field  against  the  Republicans." 


The  Morning  Post.    (Sept.  27.) 

"  It  is  curious  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  several 
organs  of  the  English  press  inferred  that  the  nomination  of 
General  McCleUan  might  be  accepted  as  the  inauguration  of 
a  peace  policy." 
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The  Morning  Herald.    {Sept.  28.) 

"  A  great  victory  in  the  South  would  at  once  give  the 
upper  hand  to  the  peace  party  in  the  North." 

Saturday  Eeview.    {Oct.  1.) 

"  For  the  honorary  sinecure  of  the  Vice-Presidency,  they 
ventured  to  select  one  of  their  own  number,  Mr.  Pendleton, 
a  highly  respectable  Peace  Democrat  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
Horatio  Seymour  and  his  friends  had  no  reason  to  reckon  on 
General  McClellan's  concurrence  in  their  views,  but  they 
were  probably  assured  by  his  personal  supporters  that  he 
would  adopt  the  resolutions  of  the  convention," 

United  Service  Gazette.    (Oct.  1.) 

"  If  Lee  delivers  his  battle  and  wins,  Mr.  Lincoln  loses  his 
election ;  General  McClellan  will  take  his  place,  and  peace 
will  be  the  result." 

The  Press.    [Oct.  1.) 

"  What  Mr.  D'Israeli  said  on  the  question  at  Aylesbury 
the  other  day,  is  no  doubt  true  enough  ;  but  though  the 
issues  of  the  war  are  vast  and  profound,  and  the  people  of 
the  North  are  unwilKng  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  attain- 
ment of  those  issues,  the  war  must  languish,  and  finally  die 
out  for  want  of  popular  support.  Sooner  or  later  this  must 
happen,  and  if  the  Democrats  are  active  and  energetic,  the 
grand  result  may  be  brought  about  by  the  approaching  elec- 
tion for  the  next  President  of  the  Federal  States." 

John  Bull.    {Oct.  1.) 

"  Now  it  seems  to  us  possible  that  McClellan  may  still 
secure,  or  attempt  to  secure,  the  votes  of  the  Peace  Demo- 
crats, by  coming  out  hereafter  with  some  proposal  of  tender- 
ing an  immediate  armistice  and  a  general  convention  of  all 
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the  states,  to  re-settle  the  Constitution  under  which  they  are 
in  future  to  live.  As  we  read  his  letter,  it  is  quite  possible 
for  him,  while  coming  forward  as  a  candidate  under  the  old 
Constitution,  to  say  that  it  shall,  at  all  hazards,  be  main- 
tained by  him  until  properly  abrogated  by  some  such  general 
convention  of  states  as  that  which  first  adopted  it.  As  a 
general  at  the  head  of  the  nominal  army  of  the  United 
States,  he  might,  if  elected,  consider  himself  a  second 
Washington.  *  -»  *  «  This  would  fully  acknowledge 
State  Eights,^'  &c.,  &c. 

The  Index.    (Confederate  agent  in  London.)    Oct.  1. 

"  Well  will  it  be  for  the  Confederate  States,  but,  above 
all,  for  the  United  States,  if  the  Northern  peace  party 
become  dominant." 


THE  BEITISH  APPEAL  FOE  PEAOE-MOEE  IM- 
PEETINENCE. 


Governor  Seymour  is  made  the  recipient  of  a  memorial, 
which  has  appeared  in  print,  from  some  three  hundred 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen,  pronouncing  our  war  against  the 
Southern  states  a  wrong,  a  failure,  and  a  ruin  to  our  republi- 
can institutions,  and  asking  its  immediate  discontinuance. 
This  memorial  is  headed,  and  was  circulated  by  Henry  de 
Houghton,  Baronet.  That  is  appropriate  enough,  for  it 
speaks  for  British  class  interests.  It  is  committed  to  Horatio 
Seymour.  That,  too,  is  appropriate  enough,  for  it  speaks  to 
American  faction  and  sedition.  But  though  the  authorship 
and  the  trusteeship  are  apt,  the  memorial  itself  is  not  so. 
It  is  a  piece  of  superlative  impertinence. 

The  American  people  understand  their  own  concerns. 
They  want  no  foreign  teaching.  They  can  also  manage  their 
own  concerns.    They  want  no  foreign  advice.    Their  assur- 
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ance  is  that  this  is  a  war  for  self-preservation.  Their  de- 
termination is  that  it  shall  be  fought  through  until  every 
hair's  breadth  of  the  republic  is  secure.  That  assurance  and 
that  determination  are  as  much  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
Old  World  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

The  English  people — or,  at  least  the  dominant  classes  of 
the  English  people — have  chosen  to  take  sides  against  our 
government,  and  for  the  rebellion.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  this  was  regarded  with  great  regret  by  Americans,  for 
they  had  no  other  than  good  feeling  toward  England. 
Honest  and  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  change  the  English 
spirit.  They  failed.  Our  people  realized  the  failure, 
accepted  it,  and  resigned  themselves  to  it.  Since  that  time, 
they  have  been  wholly  indifferent  to  British  sentiment.  So 
far  as  respects  the  positive  complicity  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  people  with  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  us,  on  the  high  seas,  they  have  deferred  the  reckon- 
ing till  they  can  give  it  their  special  attention.  So  far  as 
respects  the  misrepresentation  and  contumely  ceaselessly 
emitted  against  us  by  the  presses  most  patronised  in  Eng- 
land, we  care  not.  It  is  impotent.  These  gentry  may  be- 
fool themselves  as  they  like,  and  rave  as  they  please,  -within 
their  own  little  limits.  Our  only  demand  is  that  they  shall 
take  it  out  by  themselves.  Let  them  keep  their  distance. 
Our  people  want  none  of  their  memorials.  We  mean  our 
loyal  people — these  millions  who  are  governing,  and  who  will 
continue  to  govern  this  nation.  In  their  name,  we  say  to 
these  intermeddlers :  Back  to  your  place. 


Loyal  Leagues,  Clubs,  or  individuals,  may  obtain  any  of 
our  publications  at  the  cost  price,  by  application  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  or  by  calling  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society,  No.  863  Broadway,  where  all  information  may  be 
obtained  relating  to  the  society. 


LOYAL  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 
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EXPLANATORY. 


A  NUMBER  of  liberal-minded  citizens  of  New  York,  having 
suggested  the  propriety  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  influential 
friends  of  the  Union  cause  in  Europe,  and  in  some  of  the 
public  libraries  there,  an  authentic  collection  .of  the  essential 
documents  and  facts  connected  with  our  national  struggle — 
and  also  some  of  the  best  statements  of  the  causes  and 
aspects  of  the  rebellion,  which  have  been  issued  in  separate 
pamphlets,  a  fund  was  subscribed  for  that  purpose  by  about 
sixty  gentlemen — and  sets  of  the  "  Kebellion  Kecord,"  in 
morocco,  half  russia,  or  cloth,  were  purchased  and  forwarded 
to  fifty- five  persons  and  libraries  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
continent.  The  Loyal  Publication  Society's  pamphlets, 
similarly  bound,  were  sent  at  the  same  time. 

Various  causes  appear  to  have  delayed  the  responses  to 
the  letters  accompanying  the  books  ;  and  in  some  eight  or 
ten  instances  no  response  have  been  received  to  this  date 
(October  25).  The  books  f^  Count  Gasparin  were  erroneously 
sent  to  Paris  instead  of  Geneva.  All  the  packages  were  for- 
warded through  Austin,  Baldwin  &  Co.'s  European  Express, 
and  expenses  paid  to  their  destination. 

New  York,  Oct.  25,  1864. 


PRELIMINARY. 


Frcmi  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  March  11,  1864. 


A  PKACTICAL  AND  USEFUL  COMPLIMENT. 

"At  the  Union  League  Club,  last  evening,  some  fifty  gentlemen  assembled 
to  see  the  books  they  had  caused  to  be  prepared  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  The 
books  are  handsomely  and  appropriately  bound  by  Matthews,  and  each 
set  is  accompanied  by  a  letter,  substantially  as  follows  : 


Sir  :  The  undersigned,  citizens  of  New  York,  have  united  in  pur- 
chasing a  number  of  sets  of  a  work,  entitled  the  *'  Rebellion  Record," 
to  be  transmitted  to  influential  gentlemen,  and  a  few  of  the  public 
libraries  in  Europe ;  believing  that  the  comprehensive  collection  of 
documentary  materials  for  history  which  this  work  contains,  will  be 
useful  in  conveying  just  views  and  accurate  information  in  regard  to 
all  aspects  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  our  nation  is  engaged. 

AVill  you  do  us  the  favor  to  present  these  volumes  to  the  Managers 
of  for  their  acceptance  ? 


New  York,  Marc/i,  1864. 


To 


WM.  H.  ASPINWALL, 
HIRAM  BARNEY, 
MARTIN  BATES,  Jr.,  &  Co., 
JAS.  W.  BEEKMAN, 
JAMES  BROWN, 
WILLIAM  T.  BLODGETT, 
BENTLEY  &  BURTON, 
CAYLUS,  DE  RUYTER  &  Co., 
HENRY  CHAUNCEY, 
S.  B  CHITTENDEN, 
H.  B.  CLAFLIN, 
J.  LORIMER  GRAHAM,  Jb., 
CHARLES  C.  GOODHUE, 
GEO.  GRISWOLD, 
JOHN  C.  GREEN, 
SHEPHERD  GANDY, 
GIRARD,  BARBY  &  CO., 
CHAS.  A.  HECKSHER, 
R.  HOE  &  CO., 


RICHARD  M.  HUNT, 
SETH  V.  HUNT, 
WILSON  G.  HUNT, 
D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 
JOHN  JAY, 

KETCHUM,  SON  &  CO., 
JAMES  LENOX, 
LEGRAND  LOCKWOOD, 
ROBERT  B.  MINTURN, 
L.  MARX  &  CO., 
MORSE  &  CO., 
LEVI  P.  MORTON, 
WM.  NIBLO, 
JOHN  PAINE, 
ALBERT  CLARK, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 
ELLIOT  C.  COWDIN, 
THOMAS  N.  DALE, 
CHARLES  R.  DEGEN, 
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F.  H.  DELANO, 
WILLIAM  E.  DODGE, 
WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  Jb., 
JAMES  M.  DKAKE  &  CO., 
SIMEON  DRAPER, 
WILLIAM  H.  FOGG, 
H.  E.  PIERREPONT, 
JOHN  C.  PETERS, 
HOWARD  POTTER, 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 
ROBT.  B.  ROOSEVELT, 
GEO.  S.  RAINSFORD, 
SCHUCHARDT  &  GERHARD, 
ISAAC  T.  SMITH, 

JOHN  D. 


JOHN  STEWARD, 
ROBERT  L.  STUART, 
RUTHERFORD  STUYVESANT, 
OTIS  D.  SWAN, 
E.  W.  STOUGHTON, 
GEO.  T.  STRONG, 
SHERMAN  &  WIBIRT, 
H.  H.  SOVIET, 

ALEX.  VAN  RENSSELAER, 
GEO.  C.  WARD, 
WM.  H.  WEBB, 
EDWARD  WESTON, 
A.  R.  WETMORE, 
SAMUEL  WETMORE, 
WOLFE. 


"Complete  sets  of  the  Recoed  are  purchased  by  the  above  gentlemen  for 
the  following  persons,  and  each  set  is  thus  inscribed  : 


The  Libraries  of— 
HER  MA  JESTY,  QUEEN  VICTORIA, 
H.  M.,  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA, 
H.  M.,  THE  KING  OF  ITALY, 
H.  M.,  THE  EMPEROR  OF  BRAZIL 


RICHARD  COBDEN,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
JOHN  BRIGHT,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
JOHN  STUART  MILL,  Esq., 
HON.  EDWARD  ELLICE,  M.  P. 
PROF.  GOLD  WIN  SMITH,  Oxford, 
PROF.  THOROLD  ROGERS,  «' 
PROF.  J.  F.  CAIRNES,  DubHn, 
REV.  NEWMAN  HALL, 
RT.  HON.  MILNER  GIBSON, 
THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE, 
THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL, 
W.  E.  FORSTER,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
HON.  AND  REV.  BAPTIST  NOEL, 
REV.  DR.  MASSIE, 
GEO.  ELLIOTT,  Esq.,  London, 
HON.  FRANCIS  MO  WATT,  London 
HARRIET  MARTINEAU, 
FERD.  FREILIGRATH,  London, 
MONS.  A.  LAUGEL,  London, 
WM.  EVANS,  Esq.,  London, 
NASSAU  W.  SENIOR,  Esq.,  London, 
COUNT  A.  GASPARIN,  Paris, 
M.  EDOUARD'LABOULAYE,  Paris, 
THE  ST.  JAMES 


M  .AUGUST  COCHIN,  Paris, 
M.  HENRI  MARTIN,  Paris, 
THE  PRINCE  NAPOLEON,  Paris, 
THE  PRINCE  DE  JOINVILLE,  " 
BARON  ROEME,  BerUn, 
PROFESSOR  P.  A  HANSEN,  Gotha, 
HIS  EXCELLENCY  J.  J.  ROCHUS- 

SEN,  The  Hague, 
H.  R.  H.  LE  DUC  D'AUMALE, 
ADRIEN  NAVILLE,  Esq.,  Geneva, 
THE  CITY  LIBRARY,  Hamburg, 
THE  CITY  LIBRARY,  Frankf 't,  o.  m. 
THE  ROYAL  LIBRARY,  BerUn, 
THE  ROYAL  LIBRARY,  Stuttgart, 
THE  ROYAL  LIBRARY,  Dresden. 


THE  FREE  LIBRARY,  Manchester, 
THE  FREE  LIBRARY,  Liverpool, 
THE  MECHANICS'  LIBR.iRY,  Glas- 
gow, 

THE  MECHANICS'  LIBRARY,  Edin- 
burgh, 

THE  REFORM  CLUB,  London, 
THE  WHITTINGTON  CLUB,  Lon- 
don, 

THE  EMANCIPATION  SOCIETY, 
London, 

UNION  AND  EMANCIPATION  SO- 
CIETY, Manchester. 
CLUB,  London, 
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Editors  of  THE  DAILY  NEWS,  London, 
"        THE  STAK,  London, 

THE  EXAMINEE,  Manchester, 
THE  POST,  Liverpool, 
THE  MEKCUKY,  Leeds, 
CALEDONIAN  MEECUBY,  Edinburgh. 

"  The  Loyal  Publication  Society's  documents,  forty-two  in  number,  bound 
in  one  volume,  are  to  be  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  above  persons  and  li- 
braries. 

"A  warm  interest  was  manifested  in  this  compliment  to  our  influential 
friends  abroad,  and  the  manner  of  its  execution  seemed  to  give  general  sat- 
isfaction, and  to  create  a  desire  that  the  list  of  recipients  of  the  books  should 
be  considerably  extended.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  of  reference,  of 
authentic  character,  within  reach  of  all  intelligent  readers  in  Europe,  is 
so  obvious,  that  our  best  citizens  promptly  recognize  it,  and  have  cheerfully 
responded  to  the  suggestion." — iV".  Y.  Eve.  Post,  March  11,  1864. 

The  Albany  Evmtnq  Journal,  in  noticing  this  friendly  literary  gift,  says  : 
"This  is  an  era  in  American  literature,  and  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
any  literature,  that  a  work  of  one  nation  has  been  sent  to  another  for  its  po- 
litical edification  and  instruction.    It  deserves  to  be  placed  on  record." 
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LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE, 

IN  KESPONSE  TO  CITIZENS  OF  NEW  YOKK  WHO  HAD  PEE- 
SENTED  BOOKS,  ETC.,  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTEST. 


FEOM  W.  E.  FORSTER,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
London,  June  10,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  have  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Putnam,  of  New  York, 
informing  me  that  several  gentlemen — influential  citizens  of  New 
York — have  been  so  good  as  to  present  me  with  copies  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Rebellion  Record  up  to  a  recent  date,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  New  York  Loyal  Publication  Society, 
and  requesting  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  to  yourself. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  these  gentlemen  that  I  have 
received  the  volumes  in  safety,  and  to  return  them  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  a  present  so  valuable,  and  to  which  in  fulfilling  my  parlia- 
mentary duties  I  shall  often  find  it  most  useful  to  refer. 

Most  earnestly  hoping  that  the  time  is  quickly  approaching  when 
no  more  numbers  of  a  Rebellion  Record  will  have  to  appear  in  your 
country,  when  peace  and  freedom  will  prevail  throughout  the  Union, 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  E.  FoRSTER. 

W.  T.  Blodgett,  Esq. 


FROM  RIGHT  HON.  MILNER  GIBSON,  M.  P. 

London,  May  21,  1864. 
Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Putnam's  letter  in- 
forming me  that  a  set  of  volumes  entitled  the  Rebellion  Record,  togeth- 
er with  a  copy  of  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Loyal  Publication 
Society  of  New  York,  have  been  offered  for  my  acceptance  by  sundry 
citizens  of  New  York,  whose  names  were  enclosed  in  a  circular. 

May  I  beg  you  to  convey  to  those  gentlemen  my  high  sense  of  their 
kindness  and  to  thank  them  for  the  works  in  question. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Thos.  Milner  Gibson. 

P.  S.— The  works  have  duly  arrived. 
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FERDINAND  FEEILIGRATH,  THE  GERMAN  POET. 

London,  2  Royal  Ex.  Buildings, 
May  27,  1864. 

Dear  Sir:  According  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam's  desire,  I  beg  to 
indicate  to  you  the  receipt  of  a  set  of  the  "  Rebellion  Record" 
(6  volumes),  together  with  a  copy  of  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Loyal 
Publication  Society  of  your  city — the  whole  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr. 
Putnam  as  a  gift  of  several  citizens  of  New  York,  you  among  the 
number. 

I  want  not  to  tell  you,  dear  sir,  how  highly  I  prize  the  honor  thus 
conferred  on  me,  and  how  proud  1  am  to  accept  it.  Let  me  offer  to 
you — 'to  you  and  to  your  friends — ray  deeply-felt  thanks  for  your 
kindness. 

The  "  Rebellion  Record,"  I  find  by  a  first  rapid  glance,  is  an  invalu- 
able collection  of  materials  for  the  future  historian  of  your  present 
gigantic  national  struggle.  I  promise  myself  much  instruction  from 
its  perusal,  and  hope  that  the  impression  which  it  is  sure  to  make 
upon  my  mind  with  its  mass  of  detailed  information  of  all-absorbing 
interest,  will  enable  me  ere  long  to  send  you  something  in  return 
which,  however  small  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  your  noble 
gift  yet  will  show  you  the  sympathy  I  feel  with  your  cause — with 
the  cause  of  the  Union — with  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity ! 
That  that  cause  may  soon  be  completely  victorious,  and  that  the 
Rebellion  Record,"  notwithstanding  all  its  literary  merit,  may  not 
live  to  see  many  more  volumes  added  to  its  present  number,  is  my 
earnest  and  heartfelt  wish. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Yours  ever  truly  and  gratefully, 

F.  Freiligrath. 

W.  T.  Blodgett,  Esq., 

Loyal  Publication  Society,  New  York. 


HON.   AND  REV.   BAPTIST  NOEL, 
36  Westhourm  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

London,  May  17. 

Gentlemen  :  Accept  my  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Rebellion 
Record,"  which  I  value  as  a  token  of  your  esteem. 

May  God  grant  you  speedy  and  complete  victory,  and  may  your 
nation — freed  from  the  yoke  of  tlie  slaveholders  and  saved  from  the 
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dismemberment  they  have  plotted — be  among  the  foremost  of  the 
nations  in  religion,  in  morals,  in  knowledge,  and  in  every  kind  of 
prosperity. 

Believe  me,  yo.ur  obedient  servant, 

Baptist  W.  Noel. 

Messrs.  Aspinwall,  Barney,  and  others. 

PKOF.  J.  F.  CAIRNES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 

94  Lower  Mount  street, 

Dublin,  May  21,  1864. 
Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  26th  ulto.,  in  which  you  ap- 
prise me  of  having  forwarded,  on  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned 
in  the  circular  you  enclose,  a  set  of  "  The  liebellion  Record,"  to- 
gether with  a  volume  of  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Loyal  Publica- 
tion Society,  for  my  acceptance. 

Allow  me  in  reply  to  express  the  profound  and  grateful  sense  I  en- 
tertain of  the  high  honor  conferred  on  me  by  this  handsome  and 
highly-esteemed  gift. 

The  volumes  have  reached  me  in  perfect  safety,  and  shall  be  pre- 
served as  a  proud  memorial  of  the  generous  recognition  accorded  by 
those  citizens  of  New  York  to  my  humble  efforts  to  set  forth  the 
causes  of  a  struggle  in  which,  as  I  firmly  believe,  are  involved  some 
of  the  dearest  and  most  vital  interests  of  the  human  race, 
I  am,  sir,  with  sincere  respect, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

J.  F.  Cairnes. 

Geo.  p.  Putnam,  Esq. 


BEV.  DR.  MASSIE,  AUTHOR  OF  A  WORK  ON  THE  AMERICAN 

CONFLICT. 

20  Lonsdale  Terrace, 
London,  May  18,  1864. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  copy  of  "Rebellion  Record,"  six  volumes,  and 
one  volume  of  the  publications  by  the  "  Loyal  Publication  Society," 
presented  by  citizens  of  New  York  to  myself,  have  been  received  by 
me.  The  value  I  put  upon  the  work  is  great.  I  had  carefully  scan- 
ned almost  every  page  of  the  first  five  volumes,  which  I  purchased  in 
New  York  at  the  close  of  a  visit  to  America.    It  would  be  well  for 
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many  of  my  countrymen  if  they  would  study,  as  I  have  done,  the 
phases  of  your  conflict  as  exhibited  in  that  publication  ;  and  would* 
save  not  a  fpw  men  from  subsequent  shame  for  their  prejudiced  and 
erroneous  judgment,  expressed  sometimes  with  great  flippancy,  in 
speech  and  writing,  concerning  the  United  States  and  their  govern- 
ment. 

I  trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  facts  of  legislation  and  the 
action  of  the  several  states  will  demonstrate  the  salutary  progress  of 
true  universal  liberty  among  citizens  of  every  color  in  the  Union — 
when  the  curse  of  slavery  has  been  removed,  and  the  ripened  fruit  of 
that  curse,  the  rebellion,  has  been  cast  into  perdition !  America  need 
fear  np  antagonist  within  or  beyond  the  boundary  of  her  territory. 

My  prayer  every  day  is,  that  the  yoke  and  rod  of  the  oppressor  may 
be  broken,  and  the  victims  of  tyranny  may  be  set  free.  Let  America 
exhibit  equal  justice  to  all.  And  yet,  1  apprehend,  equal  justice 
would  entail  fearful  retribution  to  those  who  have  traded  in  slaves 
and  the  souls  of  men.    But  God  has  said,  "Vengeance  is  mine." 

Will  you  convey  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  gift  which  I  now  ac- 
knowledge, and  believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

James  W.  Massie. 


RICHAED  COBDEN,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

London,  June  3,  1864. 
Sir  :  I  have  duly  received  a  set  of  a  work  entitled  the  "  Kebellion 
Record,"  together  with  a  volume  of  pamphlets,  forwarded  to  me  by 
a  body  of  gentlemen  in  New  York  city.  Let  me  beg  you  and  those 
with  whom  you  are  associated  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  this  act  of  courtesy.  The  volumes,  however,  are  acceptable 
on  higher  than  mere  personal  grounds.  They  contain  an  armory  of 
facts  which  cannot  fail  to  be  serviceable  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  humbly  but  earnestly  endeavoring  to  disseminate  sound  views 
upon  the  nature  of  your  struggle  in  defence  of  civilization  and  free- 
dom. It  was  a  happy  thought  of  your  patriotic  body  which  prompt- 
ed them  to  place  their  weapons  of  moral  warfare  in  the  hands  of  your 
friends  throughout  Europe,  to  sustain  their  faith  in  your  good  cause, 
and  enable  them  to  convince,  or  at  least  confute,  their  and  your  op- 
ponents in  the  field  of  controversy.  Again  begging  you  and  your 
colleagues  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks, 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

Ric'd  Cobden. 

W.  T.  Blodgett,  Esq. 
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JOHN  BRIGHT,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

[Mr.  Bright's  letter  acknowledging  the  books  sent  by  the  New  York  sub- 
scribers, has  been  mislaid.  The  following,  written  early  in  1863,  is  inter- 
esting, as  showing  this  noble  man's  consistent  and  wavering  faith  in  the 
Union  cause  throughout  all  its  trials  and  dangers.  ] 

London,  Fehhj  27,  18o3. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  handsome  and  most  accept- 
able present  of  the  four  volumes  of  the  "  Record  of  the  Rebellion.''^ 

I  have  often  Avished  for  the  work,  and  had  intended  to  have  bought 
it.  The  copy  you  have  sent  me  I  shall  value  highly,  as  I^do  the 
kind  feeling  toward  me  which  prompted  you  to  send  it  to  me. 

Your  work  is  original  in  its  character.  It  must  be  far  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  than  any  other  history  that  has  ever  been  written, 
and  a  hundred  years  hence  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  works  produced  on  your  Conti- 
nent.' 

I  hope  in  its  conclusion  it  will  have  to  tell  of  the  entire  uprooting 
of  Slavery,  and  of  the  perfect  restoration  of  a  grand  and  purified 
Union. 

You  will  have  observed,  that  in  England  a  great  change  in  opinion 
is  taking  place,  or  an  opinion  hitherto  silent  is  being  expressed.  In 
every  town  great  meetings  are  held  to  discuss  the  "  American  ques- 
tion," and  invariably  resolutions  are  almost  unanimously  agreed  to 
in  favor  of  the  North  and  Union,  and  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

I  hope  we  may  soon  have  tidings  of  the  progress  of  your  govern- 
ment in  recovering  the  revolted  States,  and  see  some  prospect  of 
the  great  contest  coming  to  a  close.  The  divisions  in  the  North 
create  uneasiness  here  as  being  calculated  to  weaken  the  President, 
and  to  give  fresh  hopes  to  the  South.  I  hope  with  you  they  ap- 
pear less  formidable  than  to  us  who  look  upon  them  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

Thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  your  handsome  and  valuable  gifl, 
and  for  the  kind  words  you  have  inscribed  in  the  first  volume, 

I  am,  with  gi'eat  respect,  yours  most  truly, 

John  Bright. 

.  G.  P.  Putnam,  Esq. 
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Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
London,  June  7,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  to  beg  you,  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
you,  under  the  title  of  the  Loyal  Publication  Society  of  New  York,  to 
accept  the  best  thanks  of  the  Library  Committee  of  this  club  for  your 
very  obliging  donation  to  the  club,  of  the  six  volumes  of  the  Rebellion 
Record,  and  the  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Tracts  accompanying  the  same. 
So  important  a  publication  will  be  sure  to  be  regarded  with  interest, 
and  the  members  of  the  club  generally  cannot  but  highly  appreciate  the 
honor  you  have  done  them,  by  enriching  their  library  with  a  valuable 
contribution  to  contemporary  history. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  must  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Campkin,  F.  S.  A. 

Librarian,  Reform  Club. 

W.  T.  Blodgett,  Esq. 


Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
London,  June  7,  1 8G4. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  cannot  allow  my  official  acknowledgment  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  your  handsome  present  to  leave  England  without  accom- 
panying it  by  a  less  formal  note  from  myself,  to  assure  you  how  deeply 
1  have  sympathized,  from  the  very  first,  with  you  and  your  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  tremendous  struggle  which  has  been  forced  upon  you 
by  the  attempted  disruption  of  the  Union,  on  the  part  of  the  Slave- 
holding  States. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  in  a  chib  comprising  1,400  mem- 
bers, held  together  by  the  simple  fact,  that  they  all  espouse,  more  or 
less  energetically,  the  principle  of  Liberalism  in  Home  politics,  every 
one  of  its  members  holds  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  American 
affairs. 

But  of  this  you  may  rest  assured,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent 
of  these  members  are  not  committed  to  the  suicidal  view  which 
the  pro-slavery  advocates  endeavor  to  uphold. 

I  regret  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  it  seems  to  be  the  lot  of 
the  Union  to  pass,  ere  it  achieves  the  great  end  to  which  its  patriotic 
efforts  are  directed,  but  I  have  so  unwavering  a  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  principles  of  justice,  that  gloomy  as  the  outbreak 
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sometimes  appears  to  my  insular  vision,  I  cannot  but  feel  confident 
that  in  the  end  the  enormous  sacrifices  which  your  nation  is  making 
will  be  crowned  with  that  full  and  complete  success  which  every 
patriotic  heart  among  you  is  praying  and  striving  for. 

Neither  would  I  have  you  believe  that  we  are  nose-led  by  some  of 
your  anti-northern  newspapers.  Those  newspapers  have  special 
features  in  them  which  render  them  readable,  quite  apart  from  their 
views  on  foreign  politics,  and  you  may  rest  assured,  that  every 
Englishman  who  turns  to  a  newspaper  for  his  home  views  and  politics 
is  not  therefore  an  endorser  of  all  the  opinions  enunciated  in  the  more 
speculative  portion  of  its  columns,  to  wit,  its  leading  articles.  Above 
all,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  rest  content,  that  the  great  heart  of  England 
could  not  and  would  not  so  belie  itself  as  to  extend  a  sympathizing 
hand  to  those  whose  efforts  towards  the  destruction  of  the  American 
Union  are  guided  by  a  desire  to  uphold  a  system,  in  her  determi- 
nation to  abolish  which,  in  her  own  possessions,  England  gave  such 
costly  proofs  of  her  sincerity  and  earnestness.  Cordially  wishing 
speedy  success  to  your  noble  work, 

I  aiu,  dear  sir,  ever  faithfully  yours, 

Henry  Campkin. 

"VV.  T.  Blodgett,  Esq. 


J.  STUART  MILL,  AUTHOR  OF  "  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,"  &c. 

Blackheath  Park,  Kent, 
July  2,  1864. 

Sir  :  On  returning  from  abroad  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
the  copy  of  the  "  Rebellion  Record,"  and  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  Loyal 
Publication  Society,  which  the  distinguished  body  of  citizens  of  New 
York  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  April  26,  have  done  me  the  honor 
to  send  me. 

I  beg  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  present  in  every  sense  so 
valuable ;  and  in  doing  so  I  take  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  expres- 
sion of  my  warm  admiration  for  the  energy  and  constancy  displayed 
by  the  people  of  the  Free  States  in  their  present  gigantic  struggle,  to 
the  success  of  which  I  look  forward  as  full  of  the  most  important  con- 
sequences to  humanity,  stretching  into  the  remotest  future. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 
^  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  S.  Mill. 
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WHITTINGTON  CLUB. 

37  Arundel  st.,  Strand, 
London,  May  28,  1864. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  duly  received  a  set  of  the  "  Rebellion  Record"  and  a 
copy  of  the  Pamphlets  issued  by  the  Loyal  Publication  Society  of 
New  York,  through  the  express  of  Messrs.  Austin,  Baldwin  &  Co., 
and  as  requested,  presented  the  same  in  the  name  of  citizens  of  New 
York  to  the  managing  committee  of  the  Whittington  Club  for  their 
acceptance. 

The  committee  have  been  pleased  to  accept  the  valuable  present, 
and  direct  me  to  request  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  return  their  best 
thanks  to  the  several  gentlemen  belonging  to  your  distinguished  city, 
who  have  honored  the  club  with  so  flattering  an  attention.  They 
also  desire  me  to  express  a  hope  that  the  struggle  in  which  the  coun- 
try is  at  present  engaged  may  eventuate  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
empire  and  the  good  alike  of  the  North  and  the  South. 

With  assurance  of  the  highest  consideration,  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  G.  D  Gruyther, 
Sec. 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION,  GLASGOW. 

Mechanics'  Institution, 
38  Bath  St.,  Glasgow,  Maij  18,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  am  duly  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  26th  April  last,  advising 
despatch  of  the  *'  Rebellion  Record,"  and  a  copy  of  the  Pamphlets  of 
the  Loyal  Publication  Society  addressed  to  this  Institution.  The  box- 
enclosing  these  came  to  hand  on  the  16th  inst.  ;  and  I  am  instructed 
by  the  Directors  of  this  Institution  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  very 
handsome  volumes,  and  to  request  you  to  the  donors  their  best 
thanks. 

I  beg  also  to  direct  attention  to  the  enclosed  newspaper  report  of  a 
public  meeting  of  our  Institution  held  last  night,  at  which  the  books 
were  exhibited,  and  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  awarded  to  the 
donors. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  McDouGAL, 
Secy. 
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[extract.] 

"Mr.  David  More  read  a  letter,  dated  the  26th  of  April,  lately 
received  by  their  librarian  from  New  York.  It  stated  that  several 
citizens  of  that  city  had  united  in  purchasing  a  number  of  sets  of  a 
work  by  Frank  Moore,  entitled  the  '  Rebellion  Record,'  to  be  '  trans- 
mitted to  influential  gentlemen  and  a  few  of  the  public  libraries  in 
Europe,  believing  that  the  comprehensive  collection  of  documentary 
materials  for  history  which  the  work  contained,  would  be  useful  in 
conveying  just  views  and  accurate  information  in  regard  to  all  as- 
pects of  the  great  struggle  in  which  the  American  nation  was  engaged.' 
On  behalf  of  those  gentlemen,  the  writer  had  been  requested  to  ask 
the  librarian  of  the  institution  to  present  to  the  managers  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Library  a  complete  set  of  the  above-mentioned  volumes.  The 
books  are  very  neatly  got  up,  and  are  embellished  with  many  fine  por- 
traits. A  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  given  to  the  donors  of  the 
volumes." 


FEEE  PUBLIC  LIBEA-RY,  MUSEUM  AND  GALLERY  OF  ART  OF  THE 
TOWN  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Town  Hall,  Liverpool,  May^  1 864. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  beg  to  convey  to  "A  number  of 
citizens  of  New  York"  their  best  acknowledgments  for  the  under- 
mentioned contribution,  viz. : 

Six  volumes  of  a  work  entitled  The  Rebellion  Record,"  and  one 
volume  from  the  Loyal  Publication  Society, 

Charles  Morleyt, 

Mayor. 


EMANCIPATION  SOCIETY. 

65  Fleet  street, 
London,  May  18,  1864. 
Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Emancipation  So- 
ciety, I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  complete  set 
of  the  volumes  of  the  "  Rebellion  Record,"  and  also  a  bound  copy  of 
the  pamphlets  of  the  Loyal  Publication  Society. 

I  beg  to  return  you  our  several  thanks  for  the  handsome  and  ac- 
ceptable present,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  you  of  our  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  which  every  loyal  American  has  at  heart,  and 
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our  earnest  hope^that  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  downfall  of 
slavery  may  be  speedily  effected. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

F.  W.  Chasson, 

Secretary. 


UNION  AND  EMANCIPATION  SOCIETY  OF  MANCHESTEK. 

[Printed.]—"  The  North  is  for  freedom,  the  South  for  slaveiy.  The  North 
is  for  freedom  of  discussion,  the  South  represses  freedom  of  discussion  with 
the  tar  brush  and  pine  faggot." 

51  Piccadilly, 
Manchester,  May  27,  1864. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  Executive  of  this  Society  express  their  cordial  ac- 
ceptation of  the  present  made  to  them  of  the  Record  of  the  Rebel- 
lion and  the  Loyal  League  Publications,  and  assure  you  that  they 
appreciate  the  recognition  of  their  labors  as  a  further  incitement  to 
continued  action  in  the  cause  of  national  amity  and  good  will. 
On  behalf  of  the  Executive, 

I  am  yours  respectfully, 

John  H.  Estcourt, 

Chairman. 

HAKKIET  MAKTINEAU, 
Ambleside,  Westmoreland,  t/w/?/  11,  1864. 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  best  acknowledgments  for  the 
copy  of  the  Rebellion  Record,"  which  I  have  received  from  you. 
I  have  valued  that  work  exceedingly  from  its  first  appearance,  and  I 
shall  now  deposit  the  copy  I  had  before  in  some  public  library,  where 
it  will  be  read  by  the  largest  number  of  our  working  class.. 

It  is  with  that  class  that  the  keenest  and  most  enlightened  interest 
is  felt  in  the  progress  of  your  great  conflict — except  that,  if  we  re- 
gard the  fii*st  rate  men  of  all  descriptions  as  a  class,  their  interest  is 
the  deepest  and  most  enlightened — I  mean,  of  couit^e,  on  behalf  of 
the  North,  all  the  enlightenment  being  on  that  side. 

Believe  me,  I  will  do  my  best  to  put  your  gift  to  a  good  use  ;  and 
perhaps,  it  is  not  ill-bestowed  on  one  who  is  always  trying  to  make 
the  case  of  your  great  second  revolution  understood  in  this  country. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

Harriet  Martineau. 
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REV.  NEWMAN  HALL. 

28  New  Tinchler  Road, 
London,  N.  W..  July  25,  1864. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg,  through  you,  to  return  my  hearty  thanks  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  sent  me  the  "  Rebellion  Record."  I  shall 
always  prize  it  very  highly  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and.  for  the  honor 
thus  conferred  on  me. 

From  the  very  first  T  could  find  no  term  for  the  action  of  "  the 
South"  than  the  one  used  in  the  title  of  the  work.  The  parallel 
sometimes  drawn  between  the  Rebellion  of  the  South  and  the  seces- 
sion of  the  American  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  fails  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  American  colonies  were  a  mere  dependency — were  not 
fully  represented — were  treated  unjustly,  and  they  petitioned  before 
they  drew  the  sword. 

But  the  Southern  States  were  an  integral  part  of  the  nation — were 
represented  more  powerfully  than  the  rest  in  proportion  to  population — 
had  enjoyed  through  many  years  a  preponderance  of  influence  in  the 
state — had  no  injustice  to  complain  of — did  not  first  seek  constitu- 
tional methods  of  obtaining  their  wishes — but  did  avail  themselves  of 
the  last  of  the  advantages  of  the  Constitution,  in  order,  under  cover  of 
the  law,  to  prepare  traitorously  to  overthrow  that  law.  And,  what  is 
chief  of  all — the  American  colonies  revolted  solely  for  Freedom — the 
South  rebel  solely  that  they  may  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery,  under 
the  false  cry  of  National  Independence  and  Freedom. 

The  very  handsome  set  of  volumes  sent  me,  are  therefore  truly 
desio-nated  the  Rebellion  Record.    This  is  the  character  of  the  war  on 

o 

the  part  of  the  South,  whatever  the  result  may  be.  Wickedness 
sometimes  seems  to  triumph  for  a  while,  even  as  Pharaoh  long  held 
out  against  Moses  and  God,  only  that  his  destruction  might  be  more 
signal  at  last.  I  pray — not  th6  Southerners  may  be  destroyed,  but 
that  they  may  be  saved  through  the  destruction  of  their  wickedness. 

I  hope  still  to  see  America  one  and  free.  But  should  this  not  be, 
God  grant  that  slavery  and  war  may  both  cease  to  sadden  and  deso- 
late your  great  and  glorious  country. 

Constant  absence  from  home  must  be  ray  apology  for  allowing  this 
handsome  present  to  remain  so  long  unacknowledged. 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  sir,  with  sincere  and  respectful  thanks,  to 
the  donors,  very  faithfully  yours, 

Newman  Hall. 
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PROF.  THOROLD  ROGERS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

Oxford,  May  19,  1864. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Putnam,  of  New  York,  and  a  case  containing  six  volumes  of  the 

Rebellion  Record,"  together  with  a  collection  of  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  Loyal  Publication  Society  of  New  York. 

I  am  profoundly  sensible  of  the  great  distinction  which  is  conferred 
on  me  by  the  present  of  these  valuable  authorities  for  the  history  of 
the  great  war  in  which  the  people  of  America  are  engaged,  and  I  ask 
you  to  convey  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  bestowed 
this  honor  on  me. 

Among  the  many  characteristics  of  your  great  nation,  none  is,  I 
think,  so  admirable,  and  none  is  certainly  so  singular,  as  your  habit 
of  generously  appreciating  enlightened  public  opinion  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  of  according  the  kindest  acknowledgments  to  those  who 
seek  to  judge  you  justly,  and  to  interpret  fairly  the  functions  which 
you  fulfil  in  the  work  of  human  progress.  And  with  those  who  are 
aware  of  how  large  has  been  the  contribution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  general  good  of  mankind,  and  how  the  growth  of  a  true  liberty  is 
helped  by  the  prosperity  of  your  institutions,  any  danger  or  ditficulty 
which  threatens  you  is  a  cause  for  the  keenest  anxiety,  any  success  for 
the  warmest  congratulation. 

We  are  bound,  indeed,  apart  from  the  general  duties  which  we  owe 
you,  to  recognize  in  your  quarrel  that  the  issile  involved  is  the  triumph 
of  public  conscience  and  public  duty  over  a  conspiracy  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  the  world  for  shanTelessness  and  perfidy.  To  maintain 
that  which  you  are  striving  to  support,  is  not  only  to  fight  your  own 
battle,  the  battle  for  the  integrity  of  your  people,  but  to  combat  for 
the  largest  and  truest  interests  of  the  human  race.  And  I,  for  one, 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that,  despite  the  delays  you  have  endured 
and  the  vast  sacrifices  you  have  made,  your  ultimate  success  will  be 
equal  to  the  goodness  of  your  cause  and  the  resolution  of  your  national 
will. 

Accept  again,  my  dear  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  great  indebtedness 
to  you,  and  believe  me  to  be 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

James  E.  Thokold  Rogers. 
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PKOF.  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

Oxford,  May  21,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  six  volumes  of 
'•Record  of  the  Rebellion,"  together  with  the  volume  of  United  States 
Loyal  Publications,  and  to  return  my  best  thanks  to  the  donors  for 
their  handsome  and  most  acceptable  gift.  There  are  few  to  whom  it 
would  be  more  interesting  than  to  me,  for  I  believe  I  may  say  with 
truth  that  no  American  has  watched  the  vicissitudes  of  this  war  with 
more  heartfelt  solicitude  than  I  have. 

I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  study  the  collection  of  documents,  but 
I  can  perceive  at  a  glance  that  they  are  of  a  very  valuable  kind,  and 
impartially  selected  ;  such  as  will  furnish  good  material  for  the  future 
historian. 

And  assuredly,  future  historians  can  have  no  greater  theme  than  the 
revolt  of  the  slaveowners,  and  the  unparalleled  struggle  to  which  it  has 
led.  The  restoration  of  the  Union  is  an  object,  the  importance  of 
which  no  one  can  fail  to  recognize  who  has  considered  how  disastrous 
an  effect  the  fate  of  the  American  commonwealth  would  have  on  the 
councils  of  the  world.  'J'he  redemption  of  the  African  race  from  the 
hopeless  slavery  into  which  the  authors  of  the  rebellion  are  striving  to 
hurry  them,  is  also  an  object  dear  to  every  heart  in  which  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  or  even  common  humanity,  resides.  But  far  above  these 
objects  in  importance  is  the  future  of  the  American  continent,  v/hich 
hangs  on  the  issue  of  this  war,  and  which,  as  victory  may  incline  to 
loyalty  or  to  rebellion,  will  become  the  heritage  of  freedom  and  of 
social  justice,  or  of  tyranny  darker  and  fouler  than  the  darkest  and 
foulest  tyrannies  of  the  Old  World. 

This  contest  touches  the  dearest  interests  and  moves  the  inmost 
hearts  of  men  not  on  your  continent  alone.  Everywhere  it  is  felt  to 
be,  as  in  truth  it  is,  a  contest  between  the  great  parties  which  divide 
mankind — the  party  of  justice  and  of  the  future,  and  of  the  party  of 
privilege  and  of  the  past.  You  h<\Te  friends  of  the  rebel  slaveowners 
among  y^ou  in  the  North  ;  so  have  we,  and  the  same  are  enemies  not 
only  of  the  American  Republic,  but  of  the  hopes  of  man. 

The  present  crisis  is  one  full  of  terrible  anxiety,  but  the  result,  I 
trust,  is  not  doubtful.  It  is  for  good  and  not  for  evil  that  Providence 
has  made  the  world.  I  earnestly  pray  that  decisive  victory  may  soon 
attend  your  arms,  and  that  the  return  of  peace  may  bring  with  it,  as 
assuredly  it  will,  an  increase  of  national  greatness,  in  the  noblest  sense 
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of  the  term,  to  reward  you  for  the  efforts  which  you  have  made  and 
the  blood  -which  you  have  poured  out  in  the  common  cause  of  man. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
,  GoLDWiN  Smith. 

«  

[translations.] 

HENRI  MAETIN,  PARIS. 

Taris,  May  20,  1864. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Loyal  Publication  Sotcetij : 

I  have  received  the  valuable  collection  of  papers  relating  to  the  pres- 
ent war  ("  Rebellion  Record"),  in  six  volumes,  besides  the  volume  of 
pamphlets  published  by  the  Loyal  Publication  Society,  which  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  send  me. 

I  beg  you  to  please  receive  the  expression  of  my  gratitude  for  the 
gift,  equally  valuable,  with  reference,  either  to  politics  or  history.  As 
one  of  your  newspapers  very  justly  remarks,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
novel  and  striking  events  in  literary  history — this  appeal  of  a  nation 
to  ordinary  citizens  of  other  nations,  outside  of  official  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, to  induce  them  to  inform  themselves  concerning  the  great  coun- 
try, which  thus  addresses  them,  and,  to  furnish  them  with  the  means 
of  doing  so.  You  have  correctly  supposed,  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  extreme  crisis  through  which  they  are  passing, 
concerns  civilization  itself  and  makes  its  influence  felt  on  all.  A 
crisis,  from  which,  I  am  one  of  those  who  firmly  believe,  you  will 
come  victorious,  and  delivered  from  the  curs(?  of  slavery,  which  you 
have  inherited  from  the  past.  Its  gloomy  shadow  will  cease  to  darken 
the  glory 'and  compromise  the  genuineness  of  your  free  democratic, 
institution. 

Every  one  who  can  aid  your  country  and  ours  in  better  under- 
standing each  other — every  one  who  forcibly  recalls  to  France  and  to 
America  the  ties  which  originally  united  them,  and  which  ought  never 
to  cease  to  unite  them — deserves  well  of  mankind.  The  greatest  mis- 
fortune for  the  civ  ilization  and  liberty  of  the  world  would  be  that  these 
ties  should  ever  part  or  be  broken.  Our  duty  towards  you  consists 
in  the  maintenance  of  them. 

Pray,  receive,  gentlemen,  together  with  my  thanks,*  the  expression 
of  my  high  consideration  and  lively  sympathy. 

H.  Martin. 
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EDWAED  LABOULAYE. 

Paris,  June  14,  1864. 

Siu  :  I  have  received  the  magnificent  volumes  of  the  "  Rebellion 
Kecord"  which  some  honorable  citizens  of  New  York  have  been  pleased 
to  send  me.  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  them  for  the  especial  honor 
which  they  have  done  me  on  this  occasion.  If  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  North,  I  have  been  a  thousand  times 
recompensed  by  the  good  wishes  of  your  compatriots,  and  I  can  say 
that  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  am  one  of  you — a  true  American. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  the  desire  that  the  "  Rebellion 
Record"  will  terminate  soon  by  the  triumph  of  a  cause  which  is  that 
of  justice,  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity. 

Be  kind  enough,  sir,  to  be  my  interpreter  to  those  gentlemen  whose 
names  I  shall  always  keep  in  remembrance  ;  and  permit  me  to  call 
myself,  with  a  perfect  sympathy. 

Your  very  devoted  servant, 

Edw.  Laboulaye. 


AUGUSTIN  COCHIN,  AUTHOK  OF  "RESULTS  OF  EMANCIPATION." 

25  Rue  St.  Guillaume, 
Paris,  May  22,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  am  very  proud  at  having  been  included  among  those  friends 
of  the  United  States,  to  whom  your  patriotic  association  sent  the 
papers,  collected  under  the  name  of  the  "  Rebellion  Record."  I  do 
not  deserve  this  honor  by  the  splendor  of  any  services  I  have  rendered 
your  cause.  I  do  deem  myself  worthy  of  it  by  the  strength  and  con- 
stancy of  my  loyal  sympathy  with  it.  It  was  an  excellent  idea  to 
collect  these  papers,  and  so  prepare  materials  for  the  true  history  of 
your  bloody  and  gigantic  struggle.  In  Europe,  we  derive  the  impres- 
sions, by  which  public  opinion  is  formed,  only  from  English  news- 
papers and  Southern  correspondence.  It  is  important  to  your  cause 
to  put  your  friends  in  possession  of  facts,  answers,  the  sequence  of 
events,  the  text  of  legislative  enactments,  all  of  them  then  will  be  able 
to  make  use  of  them  for  the  establishment  of  the  truth  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  right. 

At  this  very  moment,  we  are  waiting  for  news  of  the  battle  of  the  9th 
and  10th  of  May,  with  the  most  painful  anxiety.  May  the  Sovereign 
Disposer  regard  the  expiation  which  he  has  exacted  from  your  country, 
as  sufficient,  and  vouchsafe  victory  to  those  who  are  defending  with 
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the  integrity  of  their  country,  the  freedom  of  those  of  human  form 
like  their  own. 

Please  receive,  sir,  and  present  to  your  association,  my  sincepe 
thanks,  and  assure  them  of  my  feelings  of  respect. 

AuGusTiN  Cochin. 

I  received  precisely  the  volumes  mentioned  in  the  letter  that  ac- 
companied them. 


FKOM  ADEIEN  NAVILLE,  ESQ. 

Geneva,  May  17,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  package 
you  were  kind  enough  to  address  to  me,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  James 
Lenox,  containing  six  volumes  of  the  American  "  Rebellion  Record,'* 
with  the  Appendix,  and  a  copy  of  the  publications  of  the  Loyal  Pub- 
lication Society  of  New  Tork.  I  received  also  the  letter  dated  April 
14,  in  which  you  inform  me  of  this  enclosure. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  by  this  interesting  communication,  and 
wrote  directly  to  Mr.  J.  Lenox,  to  thank  him  for  it. 

I  earnestly  hope,  that  the  blessing  of  God  will  crown  your  efforts, 
and  that  soon  peace  will  be  restored  to  your  beautiful  country,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  delivered  from  the  curpe  of  slavery.  We  follow 
with  the  greatest  interest  every  event  of  this  gigantic  struggle,  which 
ought  to  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  right. 

Receive,  sir,  my  most  cordial  salutations, 

J.  Adrien  Naville. 


LIBRABY  OF  THE  FREE  CITY  OF  FRANKFORT. 

We  received  on  the.  14th  of  May,  1864,  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
Vols.  L  to  VL,  Parts  39,  40,  41.  New  York,  1862-1864:  Lex-s, 
elegantly  bound  in  fine  half  russia,  in  six  volumes.  Parts  39,  40,  41, 
in  pamphlet  form. 

"  Presented  by  citizens  of  New  York  to  the  City  Library,  Frank- 
fort." 

Besides,  Companion  to  the  Rebellion  Record,"  being  a  supple- 
mentary volume.  New  York,  1864 :  Lex-s,  Parts  I.  to  VL,  in  six 
pamphlets. 
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Finally,  ^'United  States  Loyal  Publications,"  1863-4,  Nos.  1  to 
42  (New  York,  18G3-4),  large  octavo. 

• "  Presented  to  the  City  Library,  Frankfort,"  (by  Mr.  James 
Lenox),  similarly  bound  in  fine  half  russia. 

At  the  same  time,  that  the  management  of  the  City  Library,  most 
respectfully  hereto  subscribing,  deeply  touched  by  the  delicate  atten- 
tion, that  even  went  so  far  as  to  defray  the  expenses  of  transmission, 
expresses  its  most  profound  gratitude  to  all  the  donors  in  the  most 
cordial  manner  for  thig  magnificent  gift,  it  avails  itself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  them  of  its  highest  esteem. 

Dr.  Haulisen. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main,  May  19,  1864. 


THE  PEINCE  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  HON.  EDW.  EVEKETT. 

Paris,  May  19,  1864. 

My  dear  Mr.  Everett  :  I  have  received  from  New  York  a  box  of 
books,  containing  a  volume,  entitled,  Pamphlets  of  the  Loyal 
Society,"  and  six  volumes,  entitled,  "The  Rebellion  Record,  a  Diary 
of  American  Events." 

This  package  not  being  accompanied  by  any  letter,*  I  do  not  know 
by  whom  the  books  have  been  preseoted  to  me;  l)ut  "  The  Rebellion 
Record"  contains  an  introduction  by  you.  I  thought  that  you  might 
know  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  mark  of  respect,  and  I  am 
about  to  beg  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  communicate  my  thanks  to 
those  of  your  fellow-citizens  who  have  had  the  politeness  to  send  me 
the  books. 

The  occurrence  is  fortunate,  my  dear  Mr.  Everett,  for  me,  as  it 
affords  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the  kind  remembrance  I  re- 
tain of  you,  and  of  assuring  you  of  my  feelings  of  affection.  ' 

Napoleon  (Jerome). 


EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  STAR,  LONDON. 
^   ,  Dorset  street, 

London,  June  21,  1864. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  now,  on  behalf  of  the  Editor,  to  acknowledge 
the  due  receipt  of  copies  of  the  "  Rebellion  Record,"  presented  to 


A  letter  was  sent  at  the  same  time  as  to  others  designated. 
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him  by  gentlemen  at  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  you 
•how  very  highly  he  appreciates  this  mark  of  the  donors'  kind  con- 
sideration and  regard. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  H.  Dymond,  Secretary. 


THE  LEEDS  MEKCUKY. 

Leeds  Mercury  Office, 
June  17,  1864 

Sir  :  We  beg  to  offer,  through  you,  our  thanks  to  those  citizens  of 
New  York  who  have  united  to  present  the  "Leeds  Mercury,"  among 
others,  with  the  valuable  collection  of  documents  comprised  in  the 
seven  volumes  of  the  "  Rebellion  Record."  We  shall,  we  doubt  not, 
often  find  them  of  great  utility. 

Trusting  that  right  may  prevail  in  the  present  war,  we  are,  sir. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

Edward  Baines  &  Son. 


THE  KING  OF  ITALY. 
FEOM  HON.  GEO.  P.  MARSH,  AMERICAN  MINISTER,  TURIN. 

Dear  Sir:  The  volumes  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  April  26, 
1864,  were  received  by  me  on  the  18th  August,  and  were  sent  next 
day  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  witii  the  circular  of  the  donor?, 
and  a  request  that  his  Majesty's  government  would  determine  in 
what  library  they  should  be  deposited. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  Minister's  reply  to  my  note,  a  copy  of 
which  I  enclose  herewith,  that  this  valuable  gift  has  been  thankfully 
received  and  placed  in  the  lloyal  library. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  p.  Marsh. 

George  P.  Putnam,  Esq., 
New  York. 

P.  S. — Since  Avriting  the  above  I  have  received  a  second  communi- 
cation from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  copy  of  which  together 
with  its  enclosure  I  send  herewith. 
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MINISTEK  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  TURIN. 

Turin,  Angust  22,  1864. 

Sir  :  With  your  note  of  the  19th  inst.,you  have  done  me  the  honor 
to  send  me,  in  the  name  of  a  society  of  ihe  citizens  of  Nev/  York,  the 
volumes  puhlished  up  to  this  time,  under  its  auspices,  in  relation  to  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  the  war  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  thank  you  for  the  volumes,  and  hasten  to  inform  you,  that  they 
have  been  sent  to  the  Royal  Library,  in  which  this  work  certainly 
deserves  a  place. 

I  should  be  glad,  sir,  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  apprise  the 
Patriotic  Society,  which  was  kind  enough  to  send  them,  that  we  re- 
turn it  our  warmest  thanks. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  the  assurance  of  my  high 
consideration. 

(Signed) 

M.  Cerruti. 

To  Monsieur  Marsh, 
Envoy  Extraor.  and  Min.  Plen.  of  the  U.  S-  of  America. 


MINISTER  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  TURIN. 

Turin,  August  31,  1864. 

Most  Illustrious  Sir:  I  assumed  the  important  office  of  present- 
ing to  his  Majesty  the  gracious  gift,  which  a  society  of  citizens  of 
New  York  were  kind  enough  to  make  to  his  private  library,  of  the 
first  six  volumes,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  of  the  work  in 
publication  by  them,  in  relation  to  the  most  memorable  events  of  the 
war  now  going  on  in  their  country.  His  Majesty  accepting  with  pleas- 
ure this  valuable  and  most  interesting  tribute  of  respect  and  grate- 
ful for  the  feelings  which  prompted  so  noble  a  testimonial  of  homage 
and  sympathy,  deems  it  proper  to  direct  me  to  pray  you,  most  illus- 
trious sir,  to  please  convey  the  expression  of  his  lively  gratitude  to  the 
above-named  association. 

The  work  will  be  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library,  in  which  are 
already  found  many  other  series  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  express  requirements  of  the  law,  special  instructions  will  be 
given,  that  the  collection  be  at  the  disposal  of  those  higher  officers  of 
state,  who  desire  to  read  them. 
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I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  present  you,  sir,  the  assurance 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

The  Minister  of  the  Royal  Household. 

(Signed)  Cigno. 
To  the  most  illustrious  Signor, 

The  Minister  of  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Tmin. 


TrRiN,  September  6,  1 864. 

Sir  :  As  I  was  sure  would  be  the  case,  his  Majesty,  the  King,  has 
received  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  magnificent  work  on  the  war 
in  the  ■  United  States,  which  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  send  me, 
on  behalf  of  an  association  of  citizens  of  New  York. 

•I  have,  in  fact,  just  received  from  the  Minister  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold a  letter  expressing,  in  the  most  flattering  terms  the  value  which 
his  Majesty  places  upon  this  interesting  publication,  and  I  hasten  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  it. 

I  beg  you,  sir,  to  have  the  kindness  to  make  the  society  above- 
mentioned  acquainted  with  its  contents,  and  I  avail  myself  with  pleas- 
ure of  this  opportunity  to  renew  the  assurance  of  my  high  consider- 
ation. 

(Signed)  For  the  Minister,       M.  Cerrlti. 

To  Monsieur  Marsh, 
E.  E.  4-  M.  P.  of  the  United  States. 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 
HON.  0.  M.  CLAY,  AMERICAN  MINISTER. 

St.  Petersburgii,  Ra.,  Sept.  21,  1864. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  has  received  the  volumes  of  the  "  Rebellion  Record,"  and 
ordered  Prince  Gortchacolf  to  return  his  thanks  through  me  to  the 
donors. 

I  am,  your  obt.  servt., 

C.  M.  Clay. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

The  American  Minister,  Hon.  Chas.  Francis  Adams,  to  whom  the  books 
for  the  Queen  were  sent,  has  not  yet  acknowledged  their  receipt.  ■  He  was 
requested  to  present  them  either  to  the  Queen's  private  library,  or  to  any 
public  library,  as  he  might  decide  to  be  most  fitting  and  expedient. 
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LETTER  FROM  J.  R  ESTCOURT,  ESQ.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  UNION 
AND  EMANCIPATION  SOCIETY,  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

41  Dorset  street, 
Hume,  Manchester,  Julu  1,  18C4. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  objects  of  your  Loyal  Publication  Society  are 
in  the  highest  degree  commendable,  and  will  do  immense  service  to 
the  citizens  of  both  countries.  The  crisis  of  this  year  is  of  solemn 
importance,  and  we  on  this  side  feel  intensely  the  dangers  arising 
therefrom. 

From  the  first  day  that  rebellion  became  a  fact,  to  now,  I  have 
never  doubted  the  issue.  It  must  be  and  will  be  conquered.  The 
sacrifice  is  vast,  must  be  as  extensive  as  the  free  people  of  the  United 
States^  and  the  keenness  of  mental  suffering,  anxiety  and  suspense 
endured  by  them  are  only  known  to  themselves. 

Physically,  the  Union  power  must  subdue  all  its  foes,  but  in  the 
doing  of  that  the  multiplicitj'-  of  dangers  that  come  out  of  that  sub- 
jugation is  indeed  alarming.  Were  your  people  less  intelligent,  less 
virtuous,  less  morally  strong,  the  reaction  would  be  a  despotism,  and 
Union ,  but  with  the  mental  force,  the  virtue,  power,  and  the  moral 
heroism,  I  see  nothing  to  fear  for  the  future.  These  forces  must  per- 
ceive clearly  and  distinctly  all  the  dangers  of  the  past  connected  with 
the  damning  slavery  of  the  chivalry,  and  so  seeing  must  rise  up  to 
that  grand  eminence  of  moral  dignity  that  shall  sleep  not,  nor  weary, 
until  the  last  shred  of  that  garment  of  blood  and  oppression  is  cast 
into  th^  sea,  and  thus  the  base  of  a  new  era  will  be  laid  in  practical 
freedom  and  unity  of  principle.  I  am  not  disappointed  at  the  result 
of  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  proposition,  with  the  copper- 
head party  so  strong  in  the  representative  house.  I  could  not  calcu- 
late on  a  two-third  majority,  and  now  it  will  go  to  the  country  as  a 
distinct  platform  for  their  acceptance,  and  to  carry  which  a  strong 
house  will  be  elected. 

There  must  be  a  positive  prohibition  in  the  constitution  as  well  as 
a  theoretical  principle  of  all  men's  equality,  and  my  prayer  is  that 
the  American  people  will  not  let  the  politics  of  the  country  be  calm 
until  it  is  a  certainty  that  the  national  government,  by  virtue  of  its 
supreme  laws,  must  carry  freedom  per  se  into  all  its  territory.  Then 
shall  the  Atlantic  ring  out  to  the  Pacific,  and  all  the  mountains  and 
valleys  catch  the  strain,  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations 
of  men  to  dwell  together  in  peace.  Sir,  your  country  will  then  be 
the  grandest  moral  power  in  the  world ;  the  greatest  nation  of  free 
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labor  among  the  nations  of  the  eartji  ;  and  your  prosperity  be  multi- 
plied a  thousand  fold  !  ' 
Yours,  very  faithfully, 

John  Hall  Estcourt. 

William  T.  Blodgett,  Esq. 


COUNT  A.  DE  GASPARIN. 

Lausanne  (Vaud),  October  20,  1864. 
It  is  to-day  only  that  I  received  your  letter,  anti,  that  I  know  to 
whom  to  address  my  thanks  for  the  magnificent  present  that  was  sent 
to  me,  unaccompanied  though  by  any  letter  whatever.  I  have  wi  it- 
ten  several  times  to  America  since,  in  order  to  inform  you  thereof, 
but  without  obtaining  any  answer.  I  deem  it  proper,  however,  to 
give  you  these  explanations,  fearing  that  my  silence  might  be  wrongly 
interpreted. 

Will  you  therefore,  dear  sir,  tell' the  "Loyal  Publication  Society" 
how  much  the  thought  has  touched  me  which  placed  my  name  on 
your  list. 

They  were  not  mistaken  in  believing  that  your  noble  cause  had  not 
a  more  devoted  friend  than  I  am.  I  pray  to  (lod  that  he  may  bless 
you  above  all  in  your  approaching  election.  It  seems  to  me  that  not 
to  re-elect  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  risking  everything  at  the  eve  of  a 
conclusive  succes«.  T  have  written  a  letter  to  give  expression  to  this 
thought ;  it  might,  perhaps,  be  published  with  you,  and  produce  some 
good. 

Please  to  accept  the  assurance  of  highest  consideration  of  your 
devoted 

A.  DE  Gasparin. 

To  William  T.  Blodgett,  Esq. 


LOYAL  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 


863  Broadway. 


No.  71. 


lincdn  of  PtCIellan? 

OPROEP  AAN  DIE  HOLLANDERS  IN  AMERIKA.O 

Van  FRANCIS  LIEBER. 

Landslieden  en  Medebuegers! 

Die  Presidentenverkiezing  der  Vereenigde  Staten  na- 
dert  met  rasschc  schreden,  en  liet  is  lioog  tyd,  dat  zicli  ieder  burger 
besluite,  voor  wie  hy  stemmen  wil,  en  zeker  beraadslagen  voor  wie 
liy  stemmen  zal.  Het  is  onwaardig  en  lafhartig,  terugteblyven  en 
by  eene  zoo  gewigtige  keus,  waarin  alles  op  het  spel  staat,  dat  regt 
vaA  stemmen  wegtcwerpen;  liet  is  onpatriotisch,  met  de  politische  aan- 

felegenheid  to  spel  en.  Die  gansche  politieke  bestand  dezes  lands,  wel- 
er  burger  wy  door  de  wil  onzer  mannelyke  jaren,  en  niet  door  toe- 
val  van  geboorte  geworden  zyn,  berust  op  the  vrye  keus,  en  wie  dat 
regt  heeft  te  steniTnen,  heeft  ook  die  pligt  te  stemmen.  Als  de  be- 
zonnen  en  duchtigc  burger  van  de  verkiezingsplaats  wegblyft,  zoo  kan 
hy  zeker  daarop  rekenen,  dat  de  bloode  burger  en  hy,  die  hi't  geheel 
geen  regt  van  stemmen  heeft,  op  dezelve  verschynen  zal. 

De  meeste  Hollanders,  die  naar  Amerika  komen,  zyn  Demokraten 
in  waren  zin  des  Avoords,  en  daar  zich  eene  groote  party  sinds  jaren, 
de  Demokratische  genoemd  heeft,  laten  zich  vele  Hollanders  verlei- 
den.  De  menigte,  welke  te  Chicago  General  Major  McClellan  voor 
het  presidentschap  benoemt  hadden,  noemt  zich  ook  de  Demokrati- 
sche party.  Wat  voor  lieden  zyn  deze  bonte  menigte !  Voorcerst 
bestond  een  groot  deel  uit  oude  Weet?ueten.  Zy  bekende  zich  open 
als  zulke.  Wilt  gy  Hollanders  met  deze  lieden  stemmen,  wier  eenigste 
prinzip  is,  die  deur  dezes  wyden  continents,  na  dat  hun  Ouders  van 
Europa  ingetrokken  zyn,  U  voor  de  neus  toetesluiten,  of,  daar  U  nu 
eenmal  hier  zyt.  U  dat  burgerregt  to  berooven.  Wil  U  lieden  met 
die  stemmen,  die,  als  hunne  vrienden,  de  Rebellen,  U  met  schandda- 
den  overhopen,  en  van  U  spreken,  als  of  U  lieden  het  opveegsel  der 
aarde  waart.  Die  wcetnieten  werken  iugeheim.  Zy  hebben  loges 
en  zyn  eene  geheime  gezelschap.  Is  dat  demokratisch  in  een  vry 
land  ?    Vryheid  bestaat  voor  alien  uit  openlykheid. 

Een  ander  deel  der  Cliicagoer  verzameUng  waren  lieden,  die  de  zoo- 
genaamde  statenregte  boven  alles  zetten,  die  open  uit  zeggen,  dat  de 
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Amerikaner  geen  Vaderlancl  lieeft,  en  de  eenige  staat  over  het  land 
staat ;  dat  ieder  staat  dat  regt  hat,  zich  losterukken  en  een  eigen  ryk 
te  vormen ;  dat  wy  daarna  geen  regt  hebben,  een  zulke  staat  te  dwin- 
gen,  in  de  Union  to  blyven.  Zy  hebben  onregt,  en  weten  zelf  dat 
zy  onregt  hebben.  Wat  zouden  deze  Ueden  gedaan  hebben,  als  Ohio 
of  Massachusetts  zich  van  ons  losgemaakt  en  zich  tot  een  Yorstendom 
verklaart  hadden  ?  Wat  zeggen  op  dit  oogenblik  die  regenten  in 
Richmond  van  de  Mannen  in  Noord  Caroline,  die  eene  afscheiding 
hunnes  staats  van  de  zoogenaamde  Confederation  wenschen  ?  Zy 
noemen  ze  Rebellen.  Hoe  komt  dat  op  dezen  dag  Ueden  van  Mis- 
souri en  Kentucky  in  het  Congres  in  Richmond  zitten  ?  Zyn  hunne 
staten  eens  afgevallen  ?  Zy  zitten  daar,  omdat  Missouri  en  Kentucky 
slaven  hebben  of  hadden.  Slavery  is  alzoo  voor  deze  vyanden  der 
Union,  dat  prinzip  der  vereeniging  des  lands,  raaar  staatssouvereini- 
tat  is  niet  dat  prinzip  des  regts,  aftevallen.  Waarom  gingen  al  deze 
heeren  voor  General  Jackson,  als  de  oude  held  Zuid  Caroline  be- 
dreigde,  het  met  wapengeweld  in  de  Union  te  houden  ?  En  is  die 
leer  van  de  staatssouvereinitaat  demokratisch  ?  Ik  schaam  myzelf 
Hollanders  deze  vraag  voor  te  leggen.  Die  Demokratie  is  immer  en 
in  alle  landen  voor  de  eenheid  des  vaderlands  geweest,  voor  dat  gan- 
sche  land,  een  groote  natie  waardig.  Alle  pumpernickel  ryken,  al  de 
kleine  roofstaaten,  zoo  als  man  ze  in  Holland  noemt,  zyn  immer  de 
Demokratie  een  gruwel  en  afschuw  geweest. 

Onbedino;t  had  ieder  staat  in  Amerika  zvn  reo^t,  en  moest  het  heb- 
ben,  maar  zoo  had  ook  ieder  afzonderlyk  zyne  regten.  Ja  die  men- 
schenregten,  die  in  een  vry  land  eenieder  voor  zich  behoud,  zyn  veel 
wigtiger  en  maken  een  grootere  som  uit  als  de  statenregte,  maar 
de  eenige  is  daar  geen  souverein.  Wect  Uliexlen,  dat  dat  woord 
souvereinitaat  ook  niet  eenmal  in  de  groote  Omvatting  der  vereenigde 
staten  voorkomt.  Dat  woord  souvereinitaat  worde  eerst  later  in- 
gesmokkelt.  We  is  souverein  in  Amerika,  als  het  niet  de  staat  is  ? 
Niemand.  Geen  mensch,  ligchaam,  congres  of  beamter  is  souverein 
in  een  vry  land.  Die  vereenigde  staten  zyn  souverein,  ieder  andere 
souvereinen  staat  tegenover.  Wy  zyn  souverein,  als  wy  met  Eng- 
land of  Frankryk  verhandelen,  ook  als  wy  oorlog  voeren,  maar  in 't 
land  zelf  is  geen  mensch  souverein.  Dit  is  geen  nieuwe  theorie,  maar 
bovenal  eene  theorie.  Het  is  een  daadzaak.  Als  voor  200  jaren  die 
beroemde  Bill  of  Bights  in  het  Engelsche  parlement  voorgebragt 
werd,  verklaarde  de  grootste  regtskundige  in  England,  dat,  dat  En- 
gelsche regt  den  uitdruk  souverein  niet  kende.  Niemand  is  souve- 
rein in  Engeland.  Hy  deed  het,  omdat  die  verdreven  dynastie  voort- 
warend  van  de  souvereinen  koningsgeweld  sprak. 

Maar  is  het  noodig  met  Hollanders  over  deze  nietigheden  te  spre- 
ken  ;  staatssouvereinitaat  voorwaar,  hebben  wy  die  niet  genoeg  in't 
oude  vaderland.  Als  een  Hollander  een  Ragout  van  staten  wenscht, 
zoo  behoeft  hy  waarlyk  niet  naar  Amerika  te  komeii.  Had  hy  geen 
souvereine  staaten  en  staatjes  genoeg  in  Europa? 

Wat  zyn  de  grootste  gedachten  die  de  Hollander  in  Holland  be- 
zielen  ?  Het  is  eenheid  en  burgervryheid ;  en  hier  zal  hy  een  stem 
voor  lieden  geven,  die  de  verstooring  des  lands  en  de  slavery  bevor- 
deren. 

HoUandsche  Werkman  !  Waarom  hebt  gy  U  geboorteland,  fami- 
ie,  vrienden  en  vaderland  verlaten  omnaar  Amerika  te  gaan  ?  Om  dat 
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Ulieden  gehoord  had,  dat  die  vereeiiigde  staaten  een  iand  is,  waarin 
gy  en  iiwe  kinderen  alle  regten  eens  vryen  "burgers  bezitten  znllen, 
waar  geschiktheid  en  vlyt  hun  loon  vindt,  en  waar  uwe  kinderen  geen 
privilegie  van  anderen  in  den  weg  staat,  dat  hoogste  doel  to  berei- 
ken.  En  wil  Ulieden,  dat  die  Union  geen  land  der  grootste  onder- 
drukking  voor  de  werkman  Avordt,  veel  erger  als  de  bedrnkte  landen 
in  Europa,  zoo  slnit  U  niet  aan  die  onheilvolle  partei,  welke  die  land- 
bezitters  des  Zuidens  de  heerschap  over  de  Union  in  de  handen  ge- 
ven  will. 

Wcet  Ulieden  ook  wat  deze  slavenhouder  aristokratie  wil  ?  Gy 
gelooft  misschien  zy  stryden  voor  het  bezit  huner  slaven.  De  slaven- 
houder des  Zuiden  stryd  voor  dat  oude  previlegie  der  landbezitters, 
de  werkman  het  zy  wit  of  z\vart,  tot  werktuig  zyner  magt,  zyns  ge- 
nots  en  zyner  beschikking  te  inaken.  De  daglooner  zal  die  gansche 
last  de3  staats  dragen,  maar  geen  regt  in  de  zelve  hebben.  Het  zal 
gehooren,  de  ryke  zal  alleen  heerschen.  Hoort  wat  die  aanvocrdcrs 
der  secession  zeggen : 

Geen  staat  kan  bestaan  als  de  daglooner  politische  regten  hecft. 
Die  kapitaal  en  landbezitters  zullen  alleen  regeeren  en  de  hecren  der 
arbeidkrachten  zyn,  en  prent  U  dat  in.  Dat  kapitaal  had  een  inwo- 
nend  regt,  arbeid  (dat  is  den  daglooner)  als  eigendom  te  bezitten. 

Wilt  Ulieden  dat  zulk  een  heerschap  over  U  gesteld  Avord  zoo  stemt 
voor  McClellan.  Wilt  gy  gelykberegtigde  burgers  eens  vryen  lands 
blyv^en  zoo  stemt  voor  Lincoln,  die  Avas,  als  U  een  eerlyke  AA'^erkman. 

Een  ander  deel  der  conventie  te  Chicago  bestaat  uit  die,  die  mee- 
nen,  dat  alles  afgemaakt  is,  als  men  uit  A^olle  keelen  roept :  "Constitu- 
tion !  Constitution !  Wy  kcnnen  die  constitutie  zoo  goed  als  die 
Heeren,  en  achten  ze  nicer  als  het  schynt,  omdat  het  Avel  te  beraer- 
ken  is,  dat  die  zoogenaamde  demokratische  party  in  de  laatste  jaren 
immer  die  Constitution  aan  de  zyde  gezet  hebben  als  het  in  hun  voor- 
deel  schcon  te  zyn.  Was  die  XuUiiicatie  constitutionecl  ?  Was  het 
constitutioncel  als  Douglas  kort  voor  de  laatste  presidentenverkiezing 
het  Zuiden  versprak  \'oor  een  gezet  te  stemmen,  waarna  iedere  discu- 
sion  der  slavery  met  zAvare  straffon  belegt  zulde  Avorden.  Was  het 
constitutionecl,  dat  tAvintig  jaar  lang  en  misscliien  nicer,  de  brieve- 
zakken  in  Zuiden  opengemaakt  Avcrden,  om  te  zien,  of  er  geen  abolu- 
tionszaken  daarin  Avarcn.  Was  het  constitutionecl,  als  men  dat  regt 
der  petition  verweigerde  ?  Is  secession  constitutionecl  ?  Is  de  con- 
stitution gcmaakt  dat  die  Chicago  lieden  behoopen,  de  president  had 
dat  regt  en  de  pligt,  een  staat  te  ontlaten,  als  het  zich  vordert.  Is 
het  constitutionecl,  te  denken,  dat  se<^cssion  tot  de  reserA'irden  regten 
des  staats  gehoord.  Is  het  constitutionecl,  te  proklameren,  dat'ons 
gansche  staatsgebouAve  alleen  voor  een  klasse  van  iiicnsche  bestaat,  een 
klasse  die  door  die  hoofdkleur  bestemd  is.  Die  oude  heidenen  liad- 
den  een  hoogeren  aanzigt  van  staaten  en  de  pligtcn  der  rcgering. 
Is  het  constitutionecl,  onze  gansche  rcgering  als  een  bloote  confede- 
ratie  of  league  te  scliilderen,  die  arnizaligste  van  alle  regeringen  ? 

Wy  houden  die  constitution  in  hooge  cere,  maar  zy  is  geen  God. 
Dat  land,  die  natie,  die  vryhcid,  die  AA-y  beminnen,  staan  alle  ver  bo- 
ven  constitution,  en  Avat  niet  vergeten  moet  AVorden,  die  rebellion  des 
Zuidens  had  een  toestand  A^oorgebragt,  voor  Avelke  die  constitution 
nooit  bcrekent  was  en  konde  Avorden.  Zullen  wy  dan  die  handen  in  de 
schoot  leggen,  zoo  als  president  Buchanan  gedaan  had  en  verklaarde. 
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Ik  kan  iiiets  clocn,  dut  land  te  redden,  omdat  die  constitutie  niet  aan- 
geeft  hoe  ik  liet  doen  zal.  Zoo  luidde  dat  berigt  zynes  Generaals  vol- 
magt  der  vereenigde  staaten.  God  beware,  wy  zyn  een  natie,  wy 
willen  een  volk  zyn  en  dat  land  moest  behouden  worden,  even  als 
Let  Icven  eener  zieken  moet  gered  worden,  of  dat  receptboek  goed 
past  of  niet.  Die  constitutie  had  niet  dat  volk  herschapen,  dat  volk 
had  die  constitutie  gemaakt.  Maar  is  dan  die  constitutie  beschadigd 
geworden  ?  Die  duidelyke  beantwoording,  myne  landslieden,  zouden 
eene  lange  discussion  vorderen,  die  hier  geen  plaats  kunnen  vinden. 
Stel  U  voor,  dat  eenige  dingen  voorgevalleu  zyn,  die  niet  juist  met 
de  bestaande  gezets  geregtvaardigd  kunnen  worden,  zoo  neemt  hier 
de  uitspraak  van  een  man,  die  moed  genoeg  heeft  te  zeggen,  dat  de 
geschiedenis  de  vergangen-  en  toekomenheid  Avel  even  zoo  goed  kent, 
als  een  Chicago  heer.  Ik  zog  het  wel  bedachtzaam,  dat  nooit  een 
burgeroorlog  voorgekomen  had,  ja  ook  niet  een  gewoone  oorlog, 
maar  in  de  regering  het  duizendste  deel  van  vryheid  voroorloofd  had, 
die  de  vyanden  der  regering  en  vrienden  der  vyanden  by  ons  genie- 
ten,  en  die  wy  genieten  zullen  als  onze  tegenovergestelde  de  teugels 
der  regering  in  handen  hadden. 

Het  is  die  zoogenaarade  demokratische  party,  die  deze  burgeroor- 
log voorgebragt  had,  en  du  zegen  zy,  zy  alleen  kunnen  hem  eiudigen. 
Waaroni?  Woont  een  geheim  geweld  of  kennissen  in  eon  man, 
zoo  gauw  hy  zich  Demokraat  in  Amerika  noemt  ?  Zy  willen  vre- 
den  sluiten,  de  rebellen  alles  opgeven  ;  zy  willen  de  rebellen  warmer 
als  ooit  by  de  hand  nemen,  en  U  alle  mogelyke  verhoogde  waarbor- 
gen  geveli,  kort  gezegd,  zy  behooren  tot  die  lieden  in  Noorden,  die 
ongelukkigerwys  immer  die  knechten  des  Zuidens  gespeeld  hebben, 
die  gelooven  dat  het  eene  eer  is  de  bevelen  eens  lage  slavenbezitters 
te  vervullen.    Is  dat  demokratisch  ? 

Vrienden,  laat  ons  voor  Lincoln  stemmen.  Vele  van  Ulieden  ge- 
looven zonder  twyfel,  dat  hy  wat  gedaan  heeft,  dat  U  mishaagt,  dat 
hy  somtyd  niet  snel  genoeg  gehandeld  heeft  ;  maar  die  eenvoudige 
vrage  des  volks  is  of  McClellan  of  Lincoln  onze  president  zyn  zal. 
Ulieden  moest  tuschen  deze  twee  kiezen.  Geen  andere  kan  benoemd 
worden,  en  welke  Hollander  zal  twyfelen,  of  welke  kan  zich  de  stem- 
men  verstooten.  Deze  is  nationaal,  gene  is  het  niet.  Deze  is  voor 
de  vryheid  en  voor  de  afschaffing  des  schandvlek  dezes  jaarhunderds. 
Hy  is  tegen  die  slavery.  Is  open  en  oprigtig.  Is  het  geene  ? 
Deze  is  voor  alle  bm*gers  van  ons  groote  land,  of  zy  hier  geboren 
zyn  of  niet.  Geene  is  grootendeels  door  weetneiten  benoemd.  Deze 
was  een  demokraat,  een  man  des  volks,  gene  is  geen,  omdat  de  me- 
nigte,  die  hy  benoemd  had  als  vroeger  als  demokratisch  gezind.  Deze 
had  in  ongehoorde  zwarigheden  dat  schip  zoo  gestuurd,  dat  wy  digt 
by  de  haven  zyn,  geene  aan  het  hoofd  van  een  groot  leger  van  dezen 
tyd,  daar  hy  zonder  bedenken,  zoo  als  de  vyand  nu  staat,  lang  een 
einde  aan  de  oorlog  kon  gemaakt  hebben. 

Het  laat  zich  begrypen  waarom  eenige  zeer  ryke  en  arme  Hollan- 
der die  aanstellingen  wenschen,  McClellan  voorstaan  ;  niaar  van  die, 
die  niet  die  aard  verwagt  en  oprigtig  voor  de  eer,  eenheid  en  vry- 
heid des  vaderlands  stemmen  wil,  en  die  zich  niet  door  de  naam  De- 
mokraat verschrikken'  laat,  moet  men  verwachten,  dat  hy  voor  Lin- 
coln stemt  als  hy  goed  die  groote  loop  der  dingen  en  de  karakter  van 
deze  beide  manneu  overlegt. 
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tit  He  gfd|dt  flier!  cy 


Oc^nltm  in  bcr  bcutfd^en  9Ranen*ll|}(rfammIuno  in  $^itobel|il^ia. 

Unferem  SSerfprcd^cn  gemcig  wolkn  toiv  l^eutc  tjerfuc^en  etncn  mbglid^ft 
t)oPftanbigen  ^ertd^t  iibcr  bie  in  bcr  tjorgeftrigen  beutfc^en  SJiaffenDer? 
fammlimg  ge()aUcucn  imb  mit  fo  grogem  ^eifaU  aufgcnommencu  ijortreff? 
li^en  ^Jkbcn  bcr  §crrcu  :Di\@^u^  unb  2BeiIt)on  @ern^bac^3U 
geben.  greiltc^  faun  burd)  cinen  tro(fencn  ^luSjug  bie  ^riicifion,  bie 
(ogifdje  ^tar^cit  bc§  ©cbanfcngangcS  unb  bie  tiom  ^ergcn  fommenbe  unb 
^um  §cr3cn  fpredjcnbc  ^egeiftcrung  be§  erften  9?ebnerg,  bcr  fc^arfe 
|3ri(felnbc  §umor  bc^  §crrn  2Bci(  nur  fel)r  untJoUfommcn  toiebergegeben 
n?erben  unb  bie,  Wc^t  e^  dcrfdumtcn,  bie  auggcjcidjneten  $Rcbncr  fdbft 
3u  l^orcn,  n^erbcn  in  nad)fte]^cnbem  ^u^^uge  nur  cinen  f(^tt)a(^en  (5rfa^ 
finben,  allein  \m  nutjten  un§  barauf  bef^rcinfen,  ba  toiv  in  (Srmangelung 
oon  geniigcnbem  9?aum  bie  &?eben  nid;t  SKort  fiir  Sort  njiebergeben  Idnnen. 


8lebe  be§  2)r.  gr.  ©^u^. 

3)^itburgcr !        ^ofak  S^mn  fiir  bag  freunbU(^e  SBittfommen.  3$ 
vtfi^eine  tior  .3^ncn  dg  ein  Unbe!annter,  aU  ein  gemeiner  (Solbat  ber  gro^ 
gen  greifjcit^armee.   3d)  ^^tn  ein  tJorgcfd^obener  ^(iinHer;        id)  mit 
mcinem  ^teingetrcljrfeuer  nidjt  erfcimpfen  faun,  ba§  njirb  nad^  mir  ber  be-- 
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to^xtt  ©cnerat  (Bd)viv^  mit  feinem  fc^t^crcn  ©ef^ii^  fertig  bringcn,  (^ei* 
faff.) 

DJ^etne  grcunbe.  SBa§  t)eranla^te  un§  bte§eimatl^  ^ertaffen?  ®ef^a^ 
e§  pi^t,  tt)cU  n)ir  ubergeugt  traren,  bag  jcnfett^  be§  Dcean^  ein  ^taat  fct, 
in  bcm  iDir  gret^ett,  ©(cii^^eit  unb  ©ered^ttgfeit  finben  tDitrben,  in  bent  toxv 
Mcn]d)m  fctn  fonnten  im  ebetften  ©tnne  be^  SKortc^?  2Bet(  irtr  ^offten^ 
bag  tuir  bort  nid}t  intt  ber  5lrbeit  unferer  §dnbe  unb  unfere^  ©etfte^  einc 
^raj'fenbc  ^(rtftofratie  iniirben  fiittern  ntitffen?  T)tnn  a(§  bte  ^citer  biefer 
9iepnbU!  erHdrt-en,  a((e  DJ^enfi^en  fetcn  frei  nnb  c^kidj  geboren,  ba  geba^ten 
fie  einen  S^ent^Del  ber  gret^eit  3U  errt^ten  fiir  alk  Selt. 

5lber  ina^renb  ein  (Sdjiff  bie  greil)eit  fu(^enben  $i(grime  naci^  ben  norb^ 
Ii(^en  ©eftaben  bra^te,  (anbete  etn  onbereg  (Sc^tff  im  fiibUcf;en  3:^etle  bie 
2)2itg(ieber  einer  unglitcfK^en  $Race,  beftimmt  inv  ett)igen  S^ienftbarfeit  unb 
bradjte  ben  Slnc^  ber  ^arbarei  in  biefe^  Sanb.  ©ne  a)Zenftf)en!la)fe  bie 
bel)anptet:  Sir  l^aben  ba^  dlcd)t  gn  l^errf^en  nnb  mix  bent  ^rtrag  ber 
5lrbeit  5lnberer  ju  leben,  na^nt  ^efife  t)on  bent  Zmpti  ber  grei^eit,  nm 
au^  i^nt  ben  Waxitpiai^  i^re§  (Stgemtitfee^,  ben  3:ummelp(afe  iljxcv  brntalen 
^errfcf)fu(^t  3U  nta^en. 

Senn  bte  ©runber  ber  S^epitbli!  getDugt  fatten,  bag  bie  t)on  i^nen  t)er^ 
fagte  (Sonftitntton  ba^n  gentigbrani^t  iperben  fo£(te,  bte  ^Uamxd  3U  \d)n^ 
ien,  fie  fatten  bie  (Sonftitution  jerrtffen.  (^eifaU.) 

Sir  ^aben  je^t  brei  unb  ein  ^alb  3a^re  einen  bhtttgen  ^rieg  gefii^rt 
unb  muffen  un§  baranf  gefagt  mac^en,  bag  er  noc^  (dnger  bauert.  Sir 
ntitffen  ^rieg  fitfjren  bi§  ber  le^te  ^ila'oc  frei  nnb  ber  (e^te  D^ebette  unter^ 
iDorfen  ift  nnb  ntit  ©eneral  ©rant  entfcfjtoffen  fein,  to  fight  it  out  on  this 
line,   (©roger  (angan^altenber  ^eifatL) 

9li(^t  attcin  unfere  tencen,  fonbern  au^  toix  ge^en  einer  grogen  ^d)iad)t 
entgegen.  Sot)(  oft  Uxdt  ber  im  getb  fte(}ettbe  (Solbat  gurlid  unb  fragt 
fi^  beforgt,  tnerben  axxd)  unfere  greunbe  im  Mcfcn  il)re  '^fixdjt  t\)mx,  i^re 
(Bd)M)t  fdjlagcn  itnb  ba§  Sattb  am  Sa^Itage  retten  ?  (goGtcn  h?ir  fcige 
|urii(fb(eiben,  nic^t  an  ber  Saljlitrne  erfd^einen,  ober  etn  oerbredjcrifdje^ 
SSotum  {)ineintDerfen,  \vtid)c^  ben  fo  tfjeuer  erfauften  @ieg  unferer  ^riiber 
im  §eere  bem  gefc^tagenen  geinbe  fdjmad)i)on  "^xcx^  geben  twiirbe,  njte  ee 
bie  |)erren  Don  (S^tcago,  bie  :55unbc§genoffen  ber  ^ebetten,  beabfidjtigen  ? 
^ein!    TiM  (^eifalL) 

5l((e  bis^^erigcn  ^dmpfe  traren  ntdjtfo  tt)i^tig  ber  nocb  beoorftcfjenbe 
^'ampf  am  8.  ^ooember.  2J^ag  @l)erman  5lt(anta  unb  ben  gan3cn  ®iiben 
nc^mcn,— ^lUe^  U)irb  ujieber  Dertoren  ge^en,  tpeitn  irir  am  8.  Dtoocmber 
unterltegen. 

Sir  fdmpfen  3itm  erften  9)M  fitr  bte  groge  ^ad)t  ber  §ciagfeit  be^ 
3?or!^lt)it(en^.   !3)afitr  r)aben  irir  ein3ufte!)en.   Unfere  9ie)3ubaf  mad;te  fid) 
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faft  t)on  felbft.  ]ic^  bie  tolonien  t»on  (Snglanb  trennten,  fo  muglen  fie 
jid^  ai^  9?epub(t!en  organifiren,  je^t  aber  tutrb  e§  fic^  beK>a^ren,  ob  bte  9ie^ 
pubti!  befte^en  fann,  ob  iptr  im  ©tanbe  finb,  ben  ©c^tu^ftetn  ber  grei^eit 
emjufe^en.  (^eifatt.) 

griil^er  gab  e^  nur  9?epubUfen  im  ffcineu  9}?a^ftabc,  ^ie  55er.  (Staatcn 
ftnb  bie  erfte  9^cpublif,  beren  STerritortum  ein  Continent  ift.  iBir  ^aben 
je^t  3U  betneifen,  baj3  aud)  ein  fo  gro^e^  @ebtet,  ben)o()nt  tjon  9Q2i(Honen, 
fix^ig  ift  9^e|3ub(if  3U  befte^en.  5In  un^  ift  c§  beireifcn,  ba§  ein 
grogeS  33o(!  mit  ben  berfdjiebenartigftcn  ^ntereffen  feine  ^onoeranitdt  be* 
^an^joten  fann.  %ik  Diegicrnngcn  i)on  @ottc^  ©naben  griffen  ()inauf  nac^ 
bem§immc(,  um  i^re  5lutoritat  mit  eincm  0)tote(  ber  §eiUgfeit  nmftei* 
ben;  x&ix  miiffen  ticf  f}innntcr  grcifen,  ticf  in  bie  nntern  Bd)\d)kn  be^^ol* 
!e^,  um  in  belneifcn,  bag  nnfcre  9xegientng  fcftfte^t.  (^eifaU.) 

©er  9vebner  erjdl)(te,  bag  er  im  Q'a^vc  1833,  aU  ein  neunjeljnjdljnger 
^iingling,  angcftagt  ein  9icpubUfaner  jn  fein,  t)or  bent  berud)tigten  9iic^= 
ter  ©eorgi  geftanben,  nub  bag  i()m  biefer,  aU  er  anf  ba^  :53cftel)en  ber  gro= 
gen  freien  9?e|3nbnf  ber  SSereinigten  ^taaten  ^ingetniefen,  boranggefagt 
^abe,  bag  in  toerifa  bie  ^tiamiljaUcv  eine  ^nfnrreftion  beginnen  luiirben, 
bag  bann  bie  groge  Diepublif  in  ffeine  9Jlonard)ien  jerfatten  unb  in  ^Imerifa 
eine  ^efpotie  ^errfc^en  inerbe,  fo  fc^eug(id),  \vk  fie  bie  Sett  nod)  nie  gefe* 
l^en,  bie  ©ef^otie  be^  "^ohcU  nnter  berSeitung  ber  ocrrnc^teften  5(riftofratie. 

'A)tx  erfte  ^^eit  biefer  Dor  breigig  -3a()renan§gefprod)enen*}$ropl)e3ei^ung 
ift  in  Srfiillung  gegangen,  aber  ber  gmeite  ^il^eit  luirb  nidjt  in  (5rfU((ung  ge= 
l)en,  tDenn  nnr  baS  ^oit  fid)  tren  bleibt. 

333ir  Idmpfen  I)ier  fiir  bie  greifjeit  ber  ganjen  SSett.  @e^t  nnfere  9?e* 
pnblif  gn  ©rnnbc,  fo  ift  bie  grei()eit  ber  SBelt  Derloren  fiir  3a^r()nnberte, 
5lUe  !Defpoten,  alk  Iriftofraten  t)offen  anf  ben  (Sturg  nnferer  &icpub(iL 
9U^t  umfonft  ftc^t  Belmont,  ber  2(gent  9iot^fd)i(b^,  an  ber  Spi^e  ber  be* 
mofratifd)en  ^artei  in  ^cw^^oxt  92id)t  umfonft  geigt  bie  „Sonbon  2:ime^" 
mit  §o()ntdd)c(n  anf  2(merifa,  nm  gu  beujeifen,  bag  fie  9ied)t  ge^abt,  al^  fie 
t)or{)er  gcfagt,  bag  bie  Don  ^rigl)t  unb  Gobben  gepriefcne  amerifanifc^e 
Union  elenb  snC^Jrimbe  gel^en  mitffe.  9^id)t  umfonft  fpred)en,  ft^reiben  unb 
intriguircn  alle  T)iener  Soui^  ^topoIeonS  fitr  ben  (Sitben  unb  Tlc^klian,  ben 
ton  ben  ^unbe^genoffen  beS  (Siibend  aufgeftedtcn  "iprdfibentfc^aft^^Ganbi* 
batcn.  X)ie  33crnid)tnng  ber  Union  njiirbe  fiir  2)2enfd^ena(ter  bie  ^ernic^* 
tung  ber  ^Botfioljerrfdjaft  in  ber  ganjen  3Sclt  fein.  X)a^  fii[)(en  unb  njiffcn 
and)  bie  5(rbciter  aUer  Cdnbcr.  Uebcrad  btidt  ba§  S3o(f  f)offnung§oott  anf 
bie  freien  iBiirger  be^  9torben^5. — ^rliber  aug  ber  alten  §eimat(),  tt)nt 
(iuerc  ^ippic^t  am  8.  9toDember. 

5)er  Unionc^partei  ticgt  eS  ob,  bie  Union  unb  IRc^ubtif  gu  erl}a(tem 
IJ)ic  X)emofratie  ftcl)t  un^  nicf)t  bei,  benn  fie  tuarf  oon  ^Infang  an  bie 
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(^^u(b  fiir  ben  ^egtnn  bc§  ^^iirgerfrtegS  ittc^t  auf  ben  ©iibcn,  fonbern 
oiif  btc  re^)ubUfantf(^c  ^artet.  finb  bte  ©itbUdjen  tmmer  noc^  bie 
rMxktkn  ^Briiber,"  aber  eg  giBt  fetnen  gluc!^  unb  feinen  (Scfjimpf,  ben  fie 
nic^t  gegen  bte  ^e|3uMifaner  fcfjleubert.  9^nr  al§  Kctner  SQ^i^griff  tDirb 
e§  t)on  i^nen  bejeidjnet,  bag  ber  „fo  \6)mx  in  feinen  O^ec^ten  ge!rdn!te 
©iiben"  bie  Saffen  ergriff. 

!^cr  9icbner  itieift  auf  ein  in  ^iefiger  ®tabt  tierbreitcteS  bemo!ratifcf)e3 
$(afat  I)in,  \vcld)c^  auf  ber  einen  (Seite  f^lnar^  gebrucft  !^inco(n'g  dvwaf) 
lung  aU  gleicfjbebeutenb  mit  ^^egerglei^^eit,  er^o^ten  ©teuern,  ^rieg  un^ 
^nin — auf  ber  aubcren  (Seite  rot^  gebrucft  ^Ic^kUan'^  2BaI)t  einei 
'T?rotcft  gegen  ^rieg  unb  bie  ©(cidjberec^tigung  ber  9]eger  bejcic^net 
iBarum — fragt  er — ift  bie  eine  ^eite  fcbn^arg  gebrucft?   Unt  bie  9^e^ub(i- 
faner  al^  ^fc^niar^e  ^Jepublifaner"  gu  branbmarfen.    2Gtr  aber  ne^men 
biefen  iBeinanien  an  unb  rii^men  un^  beffen,  benn  ^um  erften  9J^a(e  fiimpft 
eine  9?ace  fiir  bie  greil)eit  ber  anberen.    !l)ie§  ift  ein  ebleg,  ein  gerec^te^ 
Unterne^men. — Sarum  ift  bie  bemofratifdje  Scite  rot^  gebrud't?  3ft 
etma  (Sdjamrotfje,  baj3  in  bentfdjer  (Sprac^e  fo  etmag  gebrucft  uterben 
fonnte,  ober  bebeutet  bie  rot!)e  garbe  ba^  ^tut  ber  uon  ben  ^einofraten 
im  ^'uU  tiorigen  -Sa^re^  ermorbeten  3^eger? 

(S^  ift  befannt,  bag  bie  beutfdjen  ^Demafraten  an  jenen  ©reuettl^atcn  in 
9^en)^gorl  feinen  ^^cif  na^men  unb  fie  Dcrabfdjeutcn;  aber  iDarum  tren^ 
nen  fie  fii^  nicf)t  tion  eincr  ^artei,  bie  in  foldjer  3S?eife  an  ben  §ag,  ben 
^goi^mug  unb  bie  ^Dmnm^eit  a|Dpe(nrt? 

Sn  ben  greit)cit§fam)3fen  alUx  S3cj(fer  ^aben  bie  ^I^eutfdjen  mitgefod)ten^ 
fo  in  ^ari^,  in  ^elgien,  in  ber  (Bd)\MVy  SBarum  ftc()t  I)ier  ber  ^eutfd)e 
auf  ber<Seitc  ber  Unterbriicfung?  (®roger  -53eifan).  ©ner  ber  §aupt^ 
grunbe,  ftie^tDegen  ber  :Deutfe^e  in  5(merifa  nod)  nid)t  bie  gebliljrenbe 
5lnerfennung  unb  5ld)tung  finbet,  bag  eg  nod)  bcutfc^e  !I)emofr  a  ten 
giebt.    (^Infjaftenber  ^eifa(L) 

;Die  i)emofratie  ift  feit  (anger  3cit  nic^tg  mef)r,  aU  eine  ^artei  beg 
3?ntereffe§,  bag  fie  niit  bent  @ftat3en()after  Derbinbet,  unb  cine  !5)ienerin 
ber  (Sf(at)cn^a(terariftofratie  fefbft. 

SStcfe  ^r)emofmten  iraren  baruin  feine  5Ibofttioniften,  wdl  fie  gfaubten^ 
bicfe  5lgitatic^n  gcfa()rbe  bie  i!)nett  t()eitrc  Union.  5lbcr  afg  bie  grage  ent^ 
ftanb :  ^er  foKte  ^errfcfjen,  bie  grei^eit  ober  bie  Sflatierci,  ba  mugten 
fid)  aUe  rec^tlicf)  ^Denfenbcn  t)on  ber  bcmofratifd;en  ^artei  togfagcn.  (@ro=^ 
ger  .Q3cifa(L) 

5Btr  f)aben  bit  Union  p  retten.  '^tntcn  (2ie  fid)  bag  ^anb  ^njifdiin 
9^orben  unb  ^iiben  gcldft,  fo  tonxhc  ber  getrennte  ^^torben  nid)t  fiir  fic^, 
a(g  greiftaat  befte^en  fonnett,  fonbern  unrettbar  eiiter  3Citard)ie  gleic^  ber 
in  SOte^ico  an^eiin.  fallen. 
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^mv  fagen  an^  bte  !t)emofraten,  bag  fie  Me  SKieber^erftefiung  ber  attett 
Union  njoUen,  aber  bte  Setter  biefer  ^artet  beabfii^tigen  ttm^  ganj  to 
bereg.  @te  njoKen  tjorerft  ben  (Sitben  anerfennen  unb  benfen,  ba|  fic^ 
fpciter  bie  9}iitte(ftaaten  ber  fubUc^en  (Eonfoberation  anfcfiltejen  trerben, 
fo  bag  nur  ba^  tierrudjte  abo(itiomfttfd)e  9Zeucnglanb  au^gefc^loffen  biciben 
\oU,  '^k  Untertoerfung  be^  freien  9^orbeng  unter  bag  Qo6)  ber  ^tlaun^ 
J)a(terartftofratic,  —  bag  tft,  toag  bte  ^artei,  bie  fid)  freoel^aft  bie  bemo- 
fratifc^e  nennt,  Don  bein  getdufd)ten  ^olfe  befdjtiegen  (affen  toiU.  Qi)v 
freien  2J^dnner,  -3^r  rebtidjen  ^(rbeitcr  foUt  dud)  burd)  dncx  ^otnm  fiir 
bie  Untcrmerfnng  nntcr  ben  Siiben  augfprcc^en,  bej'fen  gittjrer  off  en  er^ 
!(dren  :  „^{e  arbeitenbe  fUaffe  ^at  fetn  9xcd)t  auf  poUtifdje  grcit)eit,  fie 
barf  nic^t  mitregiercn,  fie  ^at  nur  ge^orc^cn  nnb  fid)  ab3nntii()cn,  bamit 
niir,  bie  beOorjugtcTtlaffe,  voxv,  bie  ^bligen  nnb  9^cid)cn,  atlein  l)errfd)en 
unb  in  SoKuft  fdjn^elgcn  fdnnen  \"  — 

^nit,  freic^itrger  be§  ^corbeng,  n^oflt  Ql)v  biefc  Don  ber  bcmo!ratifd)cn 
^artei  fiir  dndj  beftimmte  §errfd)aft  ber  @f(aDcnl)a(tcr,  fo  ftiinntt  fiir  ben 
Saitbibaten  ber  Gijicago^^Scrfatnmhtng,  fiir  ben  aik  ^Defpoten  nnb  Strifto^ 
fraten  (Snro^ja'g  i^re  (Stintnten  er^cben,  —  ftitnmt  fiir  9}ic(>(eflan,  beffen 
9^aincn  bie  9?cbcllcnfo(batcn  niit  §urraf)rnfen  begriigcn !  ^'(xl)it  9}^c(5(eflan 
nnb  Q\yv  inerbct  bie  v^ncd)te  ber  fiib{id).cn  5(riftofratcn! 

Q^x  toolit  bie  aik  Union  niicbcr  t)crftctten !  So^C  baitn  nel)int  200,006 
932anncr,  bie  nntcr  bcm  '3tcrncnbanncr  fiir  (Sure  greii)cit  gcfodjtcu,  unb 
itberantujortet  fic  bcm  (Siibcn  nncbcr  alg  Sflancn.  (^eifali.)  (Stctit  bie 
a(te  Union  inicbcr  I)cr,  bie  bent  SOkunc,  ber  ben  cbkn,  frcifinnigcn  (Sutnner 
iin  (Si^iingofaale  ber  ^crtrcter  ber  Tiation  nicbcrfdjhig,  eincn  C2[)renftocf 
fdjcnftc.   Si'crbet  miebcr  bie  Sftaocnfftngcr  fiir  bie  fiibnd)cn  9JJaftcrg. 

SDie  alte  Union,  bie  in  i  r  luodcn,  ift  nid)t  jcnc,  bie  il)re  gUbHftierfd)aa= 
ren  ait§fcnbctc,  im  ncucd  (^cbict  fiir  bie  8fiaoerei  in  erobcrn.  U  n  f  e  r  c 
alte  Union  ift  bie,  midjc  in  bent  ^crjcn  cincg  SafI)ingtott,  einc6  3:cffcrfon 
Icbte,  atg  fic  bagcgen  protcftirtcn,  bajs  fetbft  nitr  bag  3Sort  (S  f  I  a  o  c  r  c  i 
in  ber  (ionftitntion  enrdljut  iDcrbe,  (©rogcr  ^cifaW.) 

!5)ic  fiinftigc  9J^cnfd)()cit  tuiirbe  ung  f(ud)cn,  inenn  mv  am  8.  9loDember 
fiir  2Bicberl)crftc(Iung  ber  ^flatierci  ftintntcn  tniirben.  ^effcr,  bie  glutf)cn 
beg  Occang  erl}bben  fic^  uitb  bcgriiben  biefeg  ^'anb,  el^e  t\)\v  burd)  unfcre 
Slbftintmuitg  cin  fo(d)eg  Unglitdf  iiber  baffetbe  brcid^ten.  (!2angbauernbcr 
fturmifd)er  §itrra^ruf,) 

T)cv  ^amp\  ift  cin  l^antpf  auf  Scben  uitb  ^Tob,  cnttDcber  toiv  erringcn 
bie  ganje  DoHe  grci()eit,  ober  mir  miiffen  fiir  intmer  unfern  92a(fen  unter 
bag  Qod)  ber  <Sf(aDcn^(ter  beugcn. 

Sir  fdinpfcn  fiir  bie  SSiebergeburt  ber  Station,  tcix  ftreiten  fiir  bie 
<Sntnbprincipicn  ber  Dxepublif,  fur  greif)eit,  @(eid)]^eit  unb  ©erec^tigfcit. 
1* 
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:^urc^  bic  (SrnfteHung  ^vkc^c^  erftdren  tntr  tf)atfad)ttd),  bag  bte  $!Re>^ 
bcKcu  9icd)t  ()attcn  iiub  ber  i)torbcn  Unrecf)t,  unb  ^tcrbitrc^  ^flanjcn  wix 
guglcid)  ba§  (Samenforn  fitr  eine  utmufljoiiid^  intcbcrfeljrenbe  9iebcttton. 
Die  'Dtacf)iDcIt  \mxhc  im§  auftagcn,  ba^  U)ir  tierritt^erifd)  gcgen  bte  Wcn^d}-^ 
\)dt  unb  itnfcr  cigcneS  ^nt^^^'cffe  ge()anbeU  ^aben, 

9htr  itim  ®inge  fmb  bet  ber  Don  ben  2^ento!ratcn  bcttb[id}tigten  ^een* 
bigitttg  beS  ^rtcge^  ntog(id).  (Sttttr»eber  Utttcnr»crfititg  unter  bie  9f?ebeIIen^ 
ober  S^rcnnnng  ber  Uittoit.  5lber  luie  ift  eS  mogHdj,  bag  bte  ^Dcmofraten 
itn^  ben  i^rieben  irieber  geben  fonncn,  ind^renb  fie  in  i^rer  ^(atform  einen 
^affenftillftanb  proponiren.  T)md)  einen  fo(d)en  gricben  erftdren  njir 
nng  a(^  geitjUtrge  nnb  (Sure  anSldnbifc^en  geinbe  iDerben  (Sudj  fagen; 
9^ur  ber  fiibttc^e  9iittcr  I}at  Wnfi)  unb  5^lt§baner  itnb  ift  bercit  p  fiegen 
cber  3U  fterben,  ber  9^orben  bagegcn  xoiii  liebcr  ^ned)t  fein,  a(e  ®ut  nnb 
48htt  fitr  fcine  9xed)te  opfcrn.  SScitn  am  8.  9^ot)cntber  bnrd)  ben  (Sieg  ber 
bentofratifc^cn  ^^artei  bag  ^lufl}()ren  be§  ^riegeS  proHamirt  njtrb,  bann 
fominen  bie  5lnftrengnngen  (Sngtanbg  nnb  granfreidjS.  (Bk  inetben  fpre=^ 
c^en :  Sir  ^aben  Idngft  gefagt,  bag  c§  fo  fominen  mug.  @e^en  iDir  p 
3eff.  'I^am^, 

S5ieHeicf)t  fagt  er  :  302ein  eigene§  $Reid)  ift  grog  gcnng,  itttb  fo  moge  Sni^ 
(Suer  dlci^  ebenfaH^  genitgen,  nnb  fo  l)at  benn  jeber  ettt>ag,  h)omit  er  ju* 
frieben  fcin  faitn.  Dber  er  nimmt  ben  bemiit()ig  bittenben  3torbcn  in 
©naben  anf  unb  fpric^t :  -31}r  WoUt  bie  ganjc  Union  ;  —  gut !  Unter^^ 
irerft  (5nd)  ber  SJcontgomer^  Sonftitution,  unb  erleitnt  bie  §errfc^aft  be^ 
<Sliben§  an, 

§ierbci  fdlU  mir  eine  5(nc!bote  ein,  n^cldje  ber  §iftorifer  !l)af}(mantt 
er5d()!te,  aU  er  in  ber  ^]3antc^fird)e  beit»eifen  tDoIIte,  nne  UJenig  ba§  ^oit 
5tttt}eitcn  an  f einen  eigcnen  3ntci*cffeu  5lnt^ei(  nimmt.  %U  ber  ^onig  uon 
Seft|jl)aten,  ^^I'onie,  Dcrtricbcn  n^orben  itnb  ber  atte  (iljurfitrft  oon  $c[fcn, 
ber  geipig  fein  grogeS  Sid^t  tnar,  it)ieber  ^efi^  uon  feinem  l^aitbc  mijm, 
dugerte  ein  ^aner :  Minx  I)aben  irir  jn^ar  itnfern  attcn  (5fe(  micber,  abc; 
e§  ift  bod)  locnigftenS  unf  er  eigener  33}enn  un^  nun  bie  "A^tnio^ 

fraten  bitrdjanS  i^berreben  tdoUm,  bie  5)iener  ber  5(rtftofratcn  ^n  merben, 
nun  gut,  fo  fonnten  xvxv  ba§  beffer  I}aben,  menu  luir  uug  in  nnferc  alte 
§eimat^  juritd'bcgebcn  nnb,  \vk  jener  :^aucr  fagte,  micber  mit  unferen 
alten  (Sfctn  iDorlieb  net)men  miirben. 

Slber  ernfttid)  gcfprodjen,  mir  UJitrben  ber  „  r  o  tf)  e  n  ^Reaftion"  5:()itr 
unb  2:f)or  offnett.  2i3ir  ir)iirben  bie  §errfd)aft  be^  fd)redtid}ften  ^^obet^, 
tnie  icr  Don  9^en3^?)orf  ift,  ^aben,  nnr  untrben  Sccnen  nergangener  Sa^)v^ 
t)unberte  t^iebcr  ertcbcn,  n^ir  njiirben  nn^  an  ber  ^^ergangeufjeit  uitb  an  ber 
3ufunft  uerfitnbigen. 

30^an  mii  l^incotn  befd)u(bigen,  bag  er  nid)tg  gctl)a:i,.  tnoburt^  er  bie 
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?Bieberernenmmg  aU  ^rdfibent  derbiettte.  3ft  bie  Slbfdjaffurt^  bcr  ^Ha^ 
ijerct,  bic  Emancipation  ber  gavbigen,  bie  (Confiscation  be§  fiibM}en 
be(Ien'(Sigent^nm§  D^ic^tS?  Qit  bie  2(ncrfenmtng  ber  9?e|)nbli!en  Siberia 
unb  §ai}ti  feine  ^criicf ficfjtignng  mxt^  ?  Senn  bie  (SmancipationS^^ro* 
Hamation,  trobnrcf)  DJiillionen  t)on  Untcrjoc^ten  i^re  9}^cnfcJ)enred)te  mieber^ 
gegeben  finb,  feine  ^^ropaganba  tft,  bann  iDeig  ic^  ntcf)t  "ipropaganba 
ift.  aj^andje  attjn  ()i^ige  ^'o|)fe  ^aben  unferer  9?egimtng  t)orgcn)orfen,  bag 
fie  nidjt  fdjncll  gcnng  t)orangcgangcn  fei,  bag  bcr  ^ricg  nidjt^5  jn  8tanbe 
gebracl)t  ^abe.  §abcn  fie  k)ergeffcn,  (gtjcrman,  garragnt,  ^^()criban 
erfdmpft  ^aben,  ©rant  aHein  fc^on  jn  (^tanbe  gcbr'adjt  ^at,  nnb  inel^ 
d)er  fcf)tt)cren  ^nfgak  er  fid)  jc^t  nntcr$ogcn?  T)cv  2infgabe,burd)  ben  .^rieg 
ben  geinb  jn  jermatmcn  o^ne  fic^  bcr  ©cfa^r  an^jnfet^cn,  cine  'Jtiebcrlagc 
mbgtid)  jn  ma^cn,  wcidjc  bie  fcinblidjc  ^l?artci  im  !)^orbcn  auwbcnten  triirbe. 

^}an  i)at  Lincoln  Dorgctnorfcn,  bag  cr  feine  Untucrfitdtcn  befnd)t  ^abe^ 
bag  er'ein  gcnjriegclfpaltcr  fei.  ©crabc  bnrd)  bic  3i}irbcrniaf}(  bcffctben 
3nm  t)dd)ftcn  5Imtc  in  ben  53cr.  ^taatcn  teftdtigt  baS  ^otf,  bag  baS  "poor 
white  trash"  bnrd)  ben  freien  SBiUen  be§  3So(fcS  bcftimmt  ift,  bie  Irifto^ 
fratie  beS  ii^anbcS  sn  nntcriDcrfen.  Lincoln,  ber  Rail-splitter,  nnb  ^'ofjnfon, 
ber  '(£cJ)neiber,  lucrbcn  t)on  bem  33otfe  an  bic  ber  ficgreidjcn  Union 
geftcttt  merbcn,  nm  bcr  2BcU  jn  jeigen,  bag  ba«  groge  9^cid)  bcr  grcifjcit, 
®Icic^!)cit  nnb  ®crcd)tig!cit  gegriinbet  ift,  bag  in  bcmfetbcn  bic  5lrbeit  ben 
3}Zcnfd)cn  abclt.  ^tDci  SJ^dnncr,  5U*bciter  in  it)rcr  3ngcnb,  tDcrbat  fie^j^ 
reid)  ba6  banner  ber  warren  5)cmpfratic  anf  ben  2:riimmcrn  bcr  SHaDen^ 
]^a(tcr=3^^"i9^i^^'9  (i"fpff(^n5cn ! 

5Ingcnonnncn,  toiv  Ijilttcn  itatt  cincS  fd}{id)tcn  abcr  reMtii^cn9}2anncS,  bcr 
mit  ^cfonncn^cit  unb  geftigfcit  fortfd}rcitct  nnb  bad  ©taatsfdjiff  jmar 
tangfam  abcr  mit  (2ic^crt)cit  bnrdj  ben  'Sturm  (en!t,  ein  @enic,  mie  (Sdfar, 
(JromnjcU,  9^apo{eon.  ©faubt  3^r,  bag  mir  babci  beffer  falircn  miirben  ? 
Sergcffet  nicF)t,  bag  aud  afleu  biefen  (denies  ^i^iftatoren  tunrben,  iretdjc  cbcn 
bnrdj  bic  Madjt  i^rcS  ^KkS  bcljcrrfdjcnbcn  ®ciftcS  and)  bcm  ^o(fc  bie  §err^ 
fdjaft  nat}men,  baS  fid)  il)m  in  feiner  ^ci'gottcrung  bHubfingS  unterttiarf 
unb  burc^  bicfe  33crgdttcrung  feine  grei^eit  einbiigte. 

%r\  imS  tft  e§,  bcr  Sett  ju  gcigcn,  bag  ein  33oIf  fi^  vttkntann, oI)rte feine 
grei^cit  einsnbiigen. 

305ir  mitffen  ben  (Solog  bcrnid^ten,  an  beffen  Spi^c  bie  fdjn^arje  gaftne 
ber  (Sftatjcrei  ffattcrt,  unb  eincn  (Eofog  t)on  9?t}obnS  erbanen,  einen  Sendjt* 
t'l)urm  ber  greifjcit,  bic  groge  iricbcrljcrgcftelfte  Union,  iDcldjc  adcn  Untcr^ 
briicf ten  ber  iSrbe  ein  Seitftern  bnrd)  bie  <Stiirme  ber  S3crfo(gnngr  ein  9f?et=« 
tungSfignat  [ein  foU. 

(Sbenfo  tnic  ^iapoleon  in  (5gi)pten  feine  ^riegcr  anfcnertc,  inb^em  er  anf 
tie  ^tjramibcn  beutenb,  au^rief:  r,^ier}ig  3ti^)^^^u«^<^^*te  bliden  auf  (Suc^ 
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^etab/'  fo  ruft  bie  mU  (End)  au !  iBieqig  Sa^r^imbevte  ber  ^tbtafatiort 
bUcfcu  auf  end)  imb  fo  fdjaffct  am  8.  92oDcmbcr,  ba^  bte  ganae  ^xhcit  ber 
S^eroanGen^ctt  nidjt  Dcrgeben^  Qcm\cn  ift  (gang  anfjaltenber  fturmifdjer 
«eifafl,) 


9lebe  be§  §crrtt  2Beil  nan  ®ctn§Ba^. 

9)?cine  §crren ! 

Sd)  crfdjeiue  tjier  t)or  3^nen  al§  eine  ^icmHd)  unbcfannte  ^erfon,  unb 
e8  gclm{}rt  nttr,  guerft  Q^ntn  in  fagen,  irer  bin.  ^^c^  bin  ein  :^a^ 
benfcr  gUtdjtnng  Don:  Qa\}xc  '49,  ctn  fdjlidjtcr  ^iirgcmtann,  ber 
f^ndjtcn  ^iirgcr^lenten  in  nngcfc^miicften  iKortcn  reben  will  (2Ip^3(an6.) 
3d)  iDid  3=^nen  an^  bie  ^a^r^eit  fagen  (b.  1^.  ba^  bleibt  nnternn^3): 
Qd)  bin  friiljer  ^emofrat  getDcfen. — '^a^  bitrfen  (Sie  aber  nidjt  inciter 
fagen !  (®e(ddjtcr.)— Sdj  f}abe  noi^  im  Sa^)xc  1866,  toeit  ic^  jum  9cac^^ 
benfen  nidjt  anfgclcgt  wax  nnb  an§  §ang  gnr  ^eqnemlidjfeit  ntidj  Don 
9^ad}bant  nnb  ^cfannten  iiberrcbcn  (affen,  ba^  bemofratifc^e  ^icfet  3U 
ftimmcn. — ^d)  \m%  c§  toar'ne  S^nmmljcit,  e§  rent  ntic^  andj,  nnb  tfjnt 
mir  (cib,  bafe  man  mrr  nadjfagen  ntnj:  ,fX)u  bift  ja  friUjer  mit  bicfer 
^artei  gegangcnl — nnb  ba§  ift  and)  bie  ^Sa^rljcit. — aber  im  Qa^:)x^ 
1861  ber  ^rieg  ansbrad),  ba  mad)te  id)  mid)  baDon,  benn  ic^  er!annte,  bag 
eg  fiir  eirien  anftanbigen  SJ^enfdjen  feine  (Sntfdjnlbignng  fei,  bei  einer  fotc^en 
^artct  jn  btciben  (ftnrmifdjer  5(pp(an§)  unb  ba§  'tjat  mid)  nod^  nic^t 
gcrent  bi^  anf  bie  jel^ige  ©tnnbc  nnb  loirb'g  and)  nimmcr. 

2D?eine  §erren,  @ie  fi^en  f)ier  nidjt  al^  btoge  ^wfdjaner  ober  ^u^joi'^i^j 
<Bk  fi^en  l^icr  ^n  ©cridjt  aU  @e[d)lnorenen,  nm  3n  ()oren  nnb  gn  nrt()ci(cn, 
toaS  am  11.  Dftober  unb  8.  Dcotiember  gefdjeljen  umg.  £)b  inir  fiir 
Seffcrfon  3)at)i§  ober  fiir  Slbra^am  Sincotn  finb,  ob  fiir  bie  5lner{ennung 
ber  DtebeHion  ober  bie  5Infred)tl)a(tnng  ber  Union,  ob  wix  bie  beinaffnetcn 
33errat()er  im  ©uben  unb  bie  tjcimtiicfifdjcn  ^crratfjcr  im  9?orben  unter* 
ftitl^cn  iKoKcn,  ober  bie  ©ac^e  ber  3)tenfc^()eit  itber  bie  gauge  Sett. 

^or  (End)  licgt  bie  (Sntfdjcibung  itber  l^ebcn  unb  3^ob,  nic^t  bio§  bie 
Sntfdjeibnng  iiber  (Euer  (Sdjidfat,  fonbern  iiber  ba§  (5nrcr  DJtitmenfdjen, 
(gnrer  DIadjfommen,  Surer  S^^^i^i^^  ^^^^^  S^^^^^tt  D^ufe^,  (Surer  gangen 
pt)t)fifd)en  unb  moratifdjen  (S^ifteng. 

Sare  id)  cin  ^(ufmicgler,  ein  ^Demagoge,  ein  ^ranbftifter,  ein  geiniffen* 
unb  djarafterlofer  DJ^enfd),  m§>  gcn^ig  cine  fdjtimme  8adje  ift,  unb  miirte 
tdj  gtaubcn,  bat5  idj  cine  au§  fotdjcn  (Subieftcn  gufammengcfe^te  ©cfcHfc^aft 
Dor  mir  f)abe,  fo  njitrbe  idj  fagen:  „©ie  ocrfluc^ten  ^lad  ^icpubtican^^ 
^ben  ben  ^rieg  angefangen*''   Unb  inatjrtic^,  nodj  nie  tjat  eine  "ipartei 


eg  gewagt,  bem  35o(fe  eineu  fo(cf)n!  iBaren  aufgubinben,  trie  biefcr,  ((^c^: 
liid^ter  unb  5{ppraii«).  Unb  ira^  nod)  fd)Ummer  tft,  bic  roljen  SOIaffen 
g(auben  c§.  (®e(a(i)ter.) 

^raudjc  id)  eS^l^neu  ober  irgcub  einem  mtefligcntcH3)2enfd)en  jufagcn, 
iDer  ben  trteg  begonnen  ^at.  Sctg  eg  ntc^t  ctn  ^ebcr,  ber  fi^  nur  bie 
Heine  Wn\)t  be§  9lac^ben!eng  geben  n^itt  —  aber  baju  ift  jene  piaffe  311 
fanl  ober  jn  bogartig  —  ba^  ber  ^rieg  fd)on  t)or  breigig  S^'^^^^  begon^ 
nen  f)abc.  T)a5  ber  (giiben  ben  D^orben  bajn  gejtDungen,  bag  ber 
D'iorben  McQ  getfian,  urn  ben  (Siiben  in  9^ul)e  nnb  33erfo^nnng  jn  er* 
fatten,  bag  ber  9torben  felbft  bt^  {)d(igfte  9)^enf^cnppic^t  Derfe^te,  mn 
mtr  ben  ©iibcn  nid)t  gn  rcijen*  S55er  ^at  ben  ^Senator  ©mnner  in  ben 
fatten  'beg  Sapttotg  jum  ^^ritppel  gefc^tagen.  SSer  l)at  ^otjejot)  in  QUu 
noig,^  einen  3citnngg^eranggeber,  erfd)(agen,  ineit  cr  eg  tuagte,  fcin  freteg 
SBort  fitr  bie  DJtenfdjcnredjtc  auggnfprec^en.  Unb  biefe  ^anbe  fprid)t  [ci^t 
tjon  33erre^nng  ber  $Rebe=  unb  ^reBfrei()eit.  (^onnernber  5(pplang.)  2Ber 
]^at  im  ^^a^re  1836  bag  Gag  Law  eingefiil)rt,  iDoburd)  bem  ^oik  ein 
9}?au(!orb  tiorgc^dngt  luerben  foUte.  SBurbe  nidjt  bag  ^etitiongrec^t  auf 
Slntrag  beg  ©iibeng  Derboten  ?  —  (3lpplang).  Sfijctre  ic^  (mag  bag 
©d)(immfte  ift,  inag  einenSJ^enfi^cn  befatten  faun)  ein^impet,  cin!Dumm^ 
!opf,  ein  Wlm\d)  of)ne  (vr5icf)nng  nnb  intelligent,  unb  ftiiirbe  ic^  glanben, 
bag  ic^  in  @efenfd)aft  Don  eben  f0(d)en  (Subjecten  iDtlre,  fo  iritrbc  ic^  fa= 
gen :  .5^bc  Lincoln  ift  ein  !ilt)rann,  ein  SQ^cnfd)enfreffer  (©etdc^ter),  etn 
Cafignia,  ein  9^ero  u.  f.  U).  5in  fo(c^  bummeg  3cng  n^iirbe  id)  (5u(^  t)or^ 
fc^tndl^en.  (®e(dd)ter).  Qd)  iritrbe  rdfonniren,  bag  ber  ^ricg  nid)t  fdjneU 
genug  3n  (Snbe  gefiir)rt  mirb.  (®eldd)ter).  Qd)  mlirbe  ($ud)  fagen,  bag 
irir  5l((eg  befagen,  urn  einen  fo(d)  ricfcn^aften  v^rieg  ju  fii^ren,  a(g  ber^ 
fctbe  angbrad),  b.  \},  id)  iritrbe  babei  oergeffen,  bag  \vxx  bamatgSlIIeg  9^ot^? 
n^enbige  bajn  fatten,  blog  feine  Solbaten,  feine  SSaffen,  !eine  Slinmunition 
unb  ®e(b,  (ftiirnufd)cr  5(pp(ang  unb  ©etdc^ter),  benn  bag  ^atte  ung  fc^on 
ber  (Sitben  a((cg  t)or()cr  tneggeftol}(en.    (@e(dd)ter  unb  2(|3|)(aug). 

!Die  fogenanntcn  :4^emofratcn  n)erfen  ung  nor  :  „3Sir  fed)ten  flir  ben 
D^igger!"  (Sine  fd)one  ^orte  ;5^emofraten  bag.  (Sie  tierbicnen  ben9?amert 
^Demofraten  gerabe  fo,  alg  trenn  bie  9idnbcr  in  ben  5lbru33en  fic^  9xomer 
unb  bie  'ipiraten  t)om  ^:pirdug  fid)  5U^cncr  nennen  n^oIUen.  (@eldd)tcr  unb 
t(^3^)(aug^.  —  (Sie  fagen  :  fitr  ben  Snigger  fed)tcn  \mv,  —  ©erabe  bag  @e* 
gent^cif  tl)un  n^ir,  wiv  fed)ten  gegen  i^n.  (®e(dd)ter).  8ic  renommiren 
ja  bamit,  ber  9^egcr  iDerbe  fo  gut  be(}anbe(t  im  !21tbcn :  fein  Tlaikx  gc()t 
fo  ^3atriard)a(ifd)  mit  i^m  imt,  fo  Uebreid),  er  giebt  ir)m  einen  ^(rgt  unb 
OJtebigin,  ^enn  er  franf  mirb;  er  fenbet  if)n  in  atle  Scttgegenben  a(g  23er^ 
treter  ber  Cioinfatiou  unb  iTJdc^ften(iebc,  unb  n^enn  and)  biefe  S^crfenbung 
auf  bem  ^erfteigerunggbtorf  gefc^iefjt.    Den  S5atcr  fenbet  er  bortt)in,  bie 
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9)httter  ba^in,  bic  ilinbcr  anbcr«tt)o]^tn  —  Wz^,  urn  bic  (EbUifatton  px 
terbrciten  uub  uin  ftatiftifdjc  ©tiibten  ju  madjcn.  —  (9In^a(tenbe§  ®elad)^ 
ter.)  Uub  nun  fage  mir  ctuer,  ba^  n)ir  fur  ben  Dcigger  ferf)tcn.  — 
rabe  ba§  (Scgcut^cil  tr)uu  irir.  Sir  iDoKen  t^m  biefe§  (3iM  uub  biefe 
SKof}(tI}aten  eutrci^cu ;  wit  tnotteu  i^u  gum  fretcn  OJleufdjeu  utadjcu  uub 
tneuu  xtjix  g(etcf)  bcr  2:cufe(  ^olt !  (Sang  an^attenber  ^u^^^^  -uub  fturmi^ 
fdjer  (Snt^ufia§mu§). 

SScire  icf)  ciu  bummer  3J^enfc^  uub  glauBte,  3^r  U)aret  aucf)  fo  (©eldcf)- 
ter),  fo  tpiirbe  id)  fcruer  fagcu:  „2Boflt  3{)r  U)o()(fei(e  Gutter?  fo  fthumt 
fitr  DJ^cGfeirau.  —  Soirt  ^Ijr  bimge§  ®d)U)etucfIetfd)  ?  fo  fttmmt  fitr 
Tlc^Ekiian.  —  SSottt  Qljv,  ba^  (End)  bte  Xauben  gebrateu  tu'^g  DJ?aut  fac= 
gen  ?  fo  ftimmt  filr  a}|cg(caan.  —  5Bo(It  3^r,  bag  um  aj^ttteruadjt  bie 
9}2tttaggfouue  auf  (Eure  (Bdjahd  breunen  fott?  fo  fttmmt  fiir  9JZc(5Ie(Iau." 
(®turmtfd)er  :53eifa(I  uub  ®e(dd)ter.) 

So((^'  bummed  5^^^  fdjtca^eu  ift  getntg  fd)Umm,  abcr  ba§  ®d)Ummfte 
tft,  bag  e§  3J?eufd)eu  gtbt,  bie  Wixiiid)  fo  abgefdjmadte^  gtauben. 
(Stitrmifdjeg  ®e(dd)ter  uub  2lp^3(au§.)  Uub  ba§  fiub  bie  ^rebiger  imb 
bie  ©Idubigeu,  bie  fid)  ^eutjutage  aU  •Dcmofraten  tituUren.  (^Ipptau^.) 

2Ba^  ift  eine  ^artei,  uub  t)erftel)en  wiv  uuter  biefem  9kmeu  ? 
Unter  b  i  e  f  e  r  ^artei  Derfte^e  id)  ntd)t  einen  ©cguer,  mit  bem  i-d)  mid) 
auf  eine  Deruiiuftige  -53efpec^uug  uub  !Dar(eguug  ber  S^^atfadjen  eiutaffcn 
faun,  fouberu  ben  ^aube^feiub,  ber  tt)eber  auf  33orftenuugeu,  nod)  auf  ^er^ 
nuuft  (jdrt.  Ql)m  jie^e  id)  nod)  ben  offeuen  geinb,  ben  (Siiben,  t)or,  ber 
offen  mit  bcu^affueter  §aub  feinen  3i^i*9tti«I^en  t)crfid)t.  5lber  ben,  ber 
mit  bem  ^o(d),  Derfted't,  uu§  tm  ^^iicfeu  au^ufatleu  t)erf udjt,  mad)tc  id) 
ai^  einen  geigliug  unb  §eud)Ier  au§  ber  tiefften  3:^iefe  meiueS  ^ergeu^. 
(!Douneruber  ^eifad.)  Um  eine  ^aradete  jlnifc^eu  bcr  u^irfOi^cu  unb  ber 
jetiigeu  fogeuauutcu  T)emo!ratie  ju  3icf)eu,  grcife  id)  in  bie  @efd)id)te  iiu 
vM  uub  (auge  mir  ein  ^aar  2:^atfad}eu  baraug  t)eroor.  %m  14.  Snii 
1789  crfliirmte  ba§  bemofratifd)e  33o(!  bou  $ari§  bie  :33aftille  uub  mad}te 
biefem  fd)eu6Ud)e  ©efduguig  ber  (5rbe  g(eid),  uub  am  anhmx  9}^orgeu  itanh 
auf  ben  9hiiueu  ein  ^^faf)(  mit  ber  S'nf'^ji'ift :  "Ici  Ton  dance!"  (§ier 
irirb  getaugt!)  Uub  alM  bie§  gef(^a^,  o()ue  bag  Qemaub  an  feiucm  (5i* 
geut()um  oerle^t  uub  ge!rdu!t  iuurbe,  unb  furj  barauf  erf(drte  bic  frau^dfi^ 
fd)e  Oxcpubtif,  bag  alle  gran3ofen  g(eid)  fcieu  Dor  bem  9^ed)te.  (:;>(p|.i(au^?.) 

©agcgcu  am  14.  Qnli  1863,  wcldf  (Sdjaufpict  bot  uu§  bic  !l)cmofratie 
t)on  9leU3:=2)orf  bar!  (Sic  brannte  2BaifeuI)dufcr  uicbcr,  ftaf)(  uub  raubte, 
•  uub  fdjUtg  mf)v^  uub  fd)ut^(ofe  DJtcufc^eu  auf  ber  (Strage  tobt.  (eti'irmi^ 
fc{)er  iBcifatt.)  JDa^  wax  bie  ^emofratie  t)on  bamat^  uub  2fa§  ift  bic 
^I:cmofratic  Don  ^eute.  (2lpp(au§.)  Uub  mit  ciucr  fo(d)cn  ^aubc  foden 
tcir  |)aub  in  §aub  ge{)cu ;  fitr  bcren  2:icfct  foil  ein  '5^  e  u  t  f  d)  c  r  ftim^ 
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men,  ber  !Dcutfrf)e,  ber  in  feinem  §etmat^(anbe  btc  §anb  be§  Untcrbrucfer^ 
gefu{)(t,  ber  ba§  b  c  n  f  e  u  b  e  ^oW  nennt,  beffen  gan^e  ©qte^ung, 
beffen  ®eift  unb  ©treben  fi^  md)  greil^eit  unb  ^etua^rung  ber  9}^enfd)en^ 
iDiirbe  fel^nt?  (-^ratjo.)  9le^mt  bte  ganje  bentf^e  Sf^ation,  n)ie  fie  t)on 
^oxh  bi§  (Sub  in  t)erf(^iebenen  Sanbe^gebieten  auftritt,  unb  fragt  (Su^, 
faun  fie      einer  fotc^en  "ifartei  anfc^Uegen?  # 

begiune  mit  bent  §otfteiner,  ber  foeben  bemu^t  ift,  ben  !Danenbru(l 
)oon      gu  iDalgen. 

Qd)  fe^e  ben  OJ^ecffenburger  t)or  mir,  n)ie  er  bent  anbertfjdb  3^^^  ^'^^^^^ 
^riige(fto(f  entlaufen.  SBirb  er  fic^  bajn  f)ergeben,  urn  feinen  OJIitmenf d)en 
au^3upcit|c^en  ?   (^ratoo.)   92ein,  getDig,  ba^  luirb  er  nidjt.  C^pplau^.) 

Sd)'  fe^e  ben  ^reu^en  mit  feiner  ^^ntedigeng"  (©eld(f)ter);  njirb  er 
feine  .gi^tettigen,:;  fo  ireit  i^ergcffcn  unb  mit  biefer  ^artei  ge^en?  9kin. 

'^oxt  fommt  ber  §efie,  ber  ge^affenf(-ud)te  (@e(dd)ter),  beffen  gauge  @e^ 
fd)id)te  t)on  Uuterbriid ung  unb  !iti)rannei  ergii^It.  Sirb  er  fiir  (Sflatjerei 
unb  3Serbummuug  fein?  5cein.  (:53rat»o.) 

§ier  fommt  ber  fro^Udie  SBiirttemberger,  ber  gemiitI)U(^e  (Sd)tr»abe. 
2rie((eid}t  ift  er  bei  Waxhad)  ba^eim.  ,,9J^a  hjoigt  nan  fd;au !"  (^ppiau^ 
unb  @e(ari)ter.)  ®enft  Q^)x,  bag  ber  fo  entmenfc^t  ift,  um  mit  biefer  '^par^ 
tei  gu  gel)en,  bie  eine  ^^a^e  entmeufc^^en  \mU.  92ein,  bae  t()ut  er  nid)t. 
!Dagu  ^at  er  cin  gu  gute^  ©emiit^.   (©tiirmifc^er  '^pplan^.) 

§ier  fe!)  id)  ben  ^abenfer,  ein  aufgenjecfter,  munterer  -^urfd^,  ber  nit^t 
ouf  ben  ^o)3f  gefaflen  ift.  33ieUetd)t  ift  er  t)on  9}ton^eim,  ^eibelberg, 
(ging^eim  ober  ^laftatt;  tiieHeidjt  ein  8(^u(famerab  tion  unferem  SOtitbiir- 
gcr  ©igel.  (^turmifc^er  5I)3pIau§.)  33iel(eid}t  ift  er  t)on  ^rudjfal,  too 
Kte^r  5Bein  ai^  2Baffer  ift.  (@etdd;ter.)  53iet(eid)t  ift  er  toon  Couftang, 
too  einftmal^  g  i  (f  t  e  r  ben  „<2eeboten"  fd^rieb.  (Si^aUenbc^  @e(dd)tcr 
unb  §urra!).)  5(t(eiueit  fd^reibt  gidler  nja^  SlnbereS.  (©clddjter.)  2)2eint 
3^r,  bag  er  mit  biefer  !Demo!ratie  ge()t  ?   gdllt  i^m  gar  nidjt  ein. 

(Sie  Wt  toerben  fcinen  fdjmadjtJoUen  grieben  mit  Slriftofraten  madden  unb 
fid)  nidjt  mit  bcm  ro^eften  $obc(,  ber  fi^  mit  :53(ut  unb  S3erbrec^en  befubeU 
im  (Stra§enfotf)e  itjdlgt,  in  eine  (Jategorie  fteUen.  (<Stiirmifdjer5I|)|)(au^.) 

(Sie  werben  am  8. 5)lot)ember  ba§  Zidct  ber  SBaljr^eit  unb  ber  3)2en^ 
fc^emritrbe  ftimmen.  ©ie  UJerben  ben  gtudj  berSHaoerci  auf()eben,  hamit 
bie  Emigration  fid^  iiberaU  au^breiten  unb  mit  ber  (5it)i(ifation  |)anb  in 
§anb  geljen  faun.  (Sin  3eber  inirb  bann  in  fpdteren  ^citen,  menu  bie 
infet  fid)  auf  feinen  ^nieen  fdjaufcin,  ifjuen  ergd^ten  fonncn  t)on  bem 
grogen  ^ampfe  fiir  grei^eit,  3)Ienfd)enn)i:rbe  unb  9?ec^te  unb  iuirb  bann 
mit  ftotgem  ©efiil^te  fagen  fonnen  :  ,,Sd)  bin  auc§  babei  gen^efen  unb  ^abe 
meine  (Sd)u(bigfeit  ai^  Wcn\d)  getljan!"  (^I)onnernber  ^eifaW,  §urra^^ 
rufcn  unb  an^aUenber  O^^^c^O 
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PRELIMINARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Feb.  20, 1864. 
The  Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor,  former  Representative  from  East  Tennessee : 

Dear  Sir, — The  undersigned  having  been  made  aware  of  the  important 
mission  with  which  you  are  charged,  under  the  approbation  of  the  Governor 
of  Tennessee,  namely,  the  relief  of  the  suffering  Union  men  of  that  State, 
are  desirous  that  you  should  make  a  statement  of  your  mission  and  of  the 
condition  of  that  loyal  but  unfortunate  population  to  the  people  of  this 
city,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  participate  in  the  wide  move- 
ment which  is  now  making  to  alleviate  their  sufferings. 

They,  therefore,  earnestly  desire  that  you  will  name  a  day  when  it  will 
be  convenient  for  you  to  address  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  York 
for  this  purpose. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
W.  E.  Dodge,  Adrian  Tselin", 

Jonathan  Sturges,  Robf.  B.  Roosevelt, 

Wm.  T.  Blodgett,  Hiram  Walbridge, 

Peter  Cooper,  George  Griswold, 

George  Opdyke,  John  C.  Green, 

Charles  Butler,  Morris  Ketchum, 

Wm.  K.  Strong,  S.  B.  Chittenden, 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr. 

New  York,  Monday,  March  7,  1864. 
'  Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  own  receipt  of  your  kindly  letter  of 
Feb.  20,  inviting  me  to  name  an  evening  upon  which  I  may  address  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York  upon  the  unhappy  condition  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  Union  men  of  East  Tennessee,  and  solicit  from  your  often  taxed 
but  always  generous  liberality,  some  aid  and  relief  to  my  unfortunate 
neighbors  and  friends  in  that  section. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  the  Eastern  States,  where  I 
have  been  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  where  my  efforts  have 
met  with  success. 

I  will  have  the  honor  of  addressing  the  citizens  of  New  York  on  Thurs- 
day evening  next,  10th  inst,  if  agreeable  to  you. 

Thanking  you  in  the  name  of  my  countrymen  for  your  kindness, 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  Taylor. 

Messrs.  W.  E.  Dodge,  Jonathan  Sturges,  William  T.  Blodgett,  Peter 
Cooper,  George  Opdyke,  and  others. 
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New  York,  Marcli  9lb,  1864. 

Major-Genl.  A.  E.  Burnside  : 

General, — On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  lOtb  inst.,  Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 
former  Representative  from  East  Tennessee,  will  address  the  citizens  of 
New  York  with  an  appeal  for  relief  for  that  loyal  but  unfortunate  section. 
Many  of  our  best  citizens  participate  in  this  movement  and  are  interested 
in  its  success.  Your  recent  command  in  that  section,  and  your  defence  of 
its  soil  from  the  rebel,  invasion  have  indissolubly  connected  your  name  with 
that  of  East  Tennessee  ;  and  it  seems  therefore  particularly  appropriate  that 
you  should  accede  to  the  request  which  I  have  the  honor  to  make  in  the 
name  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  requested  Mr.  Taylor  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress, namely,  to  preside  over  the  meeting ;  and  with  your  permission,  I 
will  so  announce. 

Truly  and  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  correspondence,  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York  was  called  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  on 
Thursday  evening. 

Gen.  W.  K.  Strong,  in  a  few  introductory  remarks,  explained 
the  occasion  of  their  disappointment,  in  the  absence  of  Gen. 
Burnside,  as  President  of  the  meeting,  and  read  the  following 
letter ; 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  March  10, 1864. 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Esq. : 

My  Dear  Sir, — On  my  return  from  New  Haven  this  afternoon,  I  found 
your  kind  note  asking  me  to  preside  at  the  meeting  to  be  addressed  this 
evening  by  the  Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  people  of 
East  Tennessee,  and  am  very  sorry  that  an  important  engagement  in  refer- 
ence to  my  official  duties,  will  prevent  me  from  being  with  you  at  the 
opening  of  the  meeting.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  able  to  join  you  dur- 
ing the  evening.  You  know  how  much  sympathy  T  have  for  the  brave 
and  noble  people  of  East  Tennessee,  and  how  much  I  admire  their  un- 
swerving loyalty — and  how  much  I  desire  to  see  their  present  wants  sup- 
plied by  the  more  prosperous  loyal  sections.  They  deserve  aid,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  receive  it. 

Thanking  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  for  the  honor  done  me  by 
asking  me  to  preside  at  your  meeting,  I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  E.  Burnside. 
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Gen.  Hiram  Walbridge  was  nominated  and  elected  as  pre- 
siding officer.  After  thanking  the  meeting  for  the  honor  done 
him,  he  said : 

GEN.  WALBEIDGE'S  SPEECH. 

The  patriotic  citizens  of  this  great  commercial  metropolis 
have  so  often  and  so  generously  bestowed  their  liberality  since 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  tliat  now,  in  appealing  to 
them  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  Unionists  of  East  Tennessee,  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  state  the  circumstances  of  their 
present  condition — the  causes  which  have  produced  it,  and  the 
hope  they  entertain  of  again  speedily  occupying  their  once 
proud  position  in  the  galaxy  of  States  that  constitute  the  Ameri- 
can Kepublic. 

Located  in  the  geographical  centre  of  the  old  Union — there, 
amid  their  native  fastnesses,  and  in  the  mountains,  they  have 
never  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  traitors  of  the  so-called 
Confederacy,  though  often  pressed  by  overwhelming  numbers 
to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Union. 

Twenty-five  thousand  of  the  choicest  sons  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  liberating  armies  of  the  republic,  have  stripped 
that  community  of  its  defenders,  leaving  their  aged  sires,  their 
defenceless  mothers,  and  their  unprotected  daughters,  to  the 
mercy  of  those  formerly  their  neighbors  and  friends,  wlio  have 
yielded  to  the  mad  and  wicked  spirit  of  secession.  A  common 
humanity  should  have  dictated  that  a  population  thus  depend- 
ent for  protection  on  the  gallantry  of  those  who  have  been  tem- 
porarily in  power  there,  should  have  caused  those  who  boast  of 
their  chivalry  to  avoid  the  atrocities  which  they  have  freely  com- 
mitted, and  at  the  mere  recitaVof  which  the  cheek  turns  pale. 
But  this  foul  spirit  of  secession  is  alike  deaf  to  the  claims  of 
humanity  or  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  This,  however,  need 
not  excite  surprise.  A  people  who  have  voluntarily  determined 
to  overthrow  the  fabric  of  constitutional  government  must,  in 
advance,  have  qualified  themselves  for  every  species  of  atrocity 
known  to  human  annals. 

These  facts,  however,  only  augment  our  responsibility  to  con- 
tribute whatever  lies  in  our  power  to  alleviate  their  sufferings, 
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and  restore  them  to  their  original  condition  as  it  existed  before 
the  rebellion  began.  It  is  indeed  hard,  that  in  the  third  year  of 
the  contest — with  over  twenty  millions  of  population  from  which 
to  draw  our  resources  and  strength — we  should  be  now  under 
the  necessity  of  alleviating  the  famishing  wants  of  the  Unionists 
of  East  Tennessee,  and  defending  them  against  the  brutality 
and  outrages  of  a  confederacy  which,  from  the  beginning,  never 
numbered  more  than  six  millions  of  rebel  population. 

This  portion  of  Tennessee  was  originally  settled  by  emi- 
grants from  the  Old  JTorth  State,"  who  inherited  their  convic- 
tions of  popular  liberty  from  the  men  who  fought  at  "King's 
Mountain,"  and  passed  the  "  Mechlenburgh"  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. From  1T74  to  1784,  "  North  Carolina"  exercised 
legislation  over  this  territory.  But  in  the  succeeding  year  of 
1785,  that  government  becoming  distasteful  to  those  hardy  and 
vigorous  pioneers,  they  were  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  imperious 
demands  of  the  slave  legislation  of  the  parent  tSate,  and  they, 
consequently,  organized  themselves  into  a  separate  political 
community,  under  the  name  of  ''Franklin."  And  until  1788 
they  maintained  a  separate  political  existence,  whose  distin- 
guishing characteristics  were  political  equality  and  universal 
freedom.  This  territory  was,  however,  subsequently  re-annexed 
to  "  E'orth  Carolina,"  and  by  her  ceded  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment. And  such  was  the  increase  in  her  population  and  the 
development  of  her  resources,  that  after  being  merged  into  a 
territorial  organization  with  "  Middle"  and  "  West  Ten- 
nessee," they  were  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in 
1796. 

This  inherent  love  of  liberty,  early  engendered  in  her  first 
distinct  political  organization,  has  ever  since  continued  to  exer- 
cise its  legitimate  influence  on  the  sentiment  of  her  people. 
And  while  other  sections  in  surrounding  States  have  become 
more  and  more  thoroughly  imbued  in  their  idolatry  to  slavery, 
the  population  of  East  Tennessee,  catching  inspiration  from 
the  invigorating  breezes  of  their  native  mountains,  have  ever 
remained  true  to  the  cardinal  principles  on  which  the  theory  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  based. 

This  dominant  love  of  freedom  seems  to  be  indigenous  to 
every  mountain  region  throughout  the  habitable  globe.  And 
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this  has  frequently  been  illustrated  in  English  history,  when  the 
vestal  fires  of  freedom  were  only  kept  burning  amid  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  And  to  day,  surrounded  by  the  tyrannies 
and  despotisms  of  Europe,  a  gallant  and  chivalric  people,  whose 
territory^  reaching  above  the  clouds,  penetrates 

"  Where  fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow," 

maintain  their  lovo  of  freedom  pure  and  spotless  as  the  snow 
upon  their  native  Alps. 

In  every  contest  of  the  past  where  the  honor,  integrity  and 
renown  of  the  United  States  have  been  involved,  no  people 
have  displayed  greater  alacrity  in  upholding  and  maintaining 
the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  than  the  people  of  East 
Tennessee. 

Subjected  to  a  terrible  conscription  by  the  confederates  when 
in  possession  of  that  section  of  the  country,  it  is  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  white  male  population.  The  slaves  of  that  region 
having  also  sought  protection  within  the  Federal  lines,  the 
women  and  children  are  without  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 

As  each  rebel  conscription  has  been  enforced  in  this  section 
of  the  Union,  the  loyal  men  of  East  Tennessee,  shrinking 
from  the  turpitude  of  fighting  against  a  government  which,  in 
the  past,  had  guaranteed  to  them  so  many  blessings,  have  fl.ed 
to  their  native  mountains,  preferring  to  encounter  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest  rather  than  their  still  more  inhuman  neigh- 
bors who  have  yielded  to  the  foul  spirit  of  secession. 

The  importance  in  which  the  region  has  been  held  by  the 
rebels  as  a  strategic  point  for  military  operations  is  thoroughly 
illustrated  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  have  struggled  to 
hold  their  grasp  upon  it.  They  fully  realize  that  the  sentiments 
of  its  population  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  an  inherent  love 
of  constitutional  freedom.  Consequently,  the  rebel  authorities 
have  exercised  over  it  from  the  first  the  most  tyrannical  rule, 
hoping  to  crush  the  spirit  of  its  free  people. 

But  all  these  circumstances  convince  us  that  this  part  of  Ten- 
nessee should  have  been  occupied,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle,  as  a  basis  for  military  operations  in  the  South.  And 
it  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  the  dictate  of  wise  states* 
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mansliip  to  develope  the  Union  sentiment  of  the  South  by  sup- 
porting and  strengthening  the  Unionists  in  those  localities  where 
they  are  still  true  to  tlie  General  Government  as  in  Texas  and 
East  Tennessee.  And  the  neglect  to  do  this  has  led  to  a  merciless 
rebel  conscription  in  those  localities,  which  has  resulted  to  the 
advantage  of  the  rebels  and  the  absolute  destruction  of  the 
Unionists  in  those  States. 

These  Southern  Unionists  are  the  residuary  legatees  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  General  Government,  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
nation  should  be  exerted  to  shield  them  from  persecution  and 
to  restore  them  to  their  former  proud  position. 

Every  day's  experience  demonstrates  that  it  is  the  dictate  of 
wisdom  to  put  forth  our  overwhelming  strength,  and  bring  this 
rebellion  to  a  spedy  and  immediate  close.  Whatever  cause 
protracts  the  war  still  further,  ruins  the  South  ;  and  it  is  kind- 
ness to  every  section  of  the  country  that  all  our  energy  should 
be  devoted  to  bring  this  rebellion  to  a  triumphant  close.  The 
government,  then,  brought  in  harmony  with  the  designs  of  its 
original  founders,  will  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  greatness  and 
renown,  while  it  recognizes  truth,  justice  and  political  equality 
as  the  foundations  of  its  future  prosperity  and  strength.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  moral  world  has  its  laws,  as  fixed  and  eternal 
as  those  which  regulate  the  material  universe.  And  the  nation 
or  statesman  that  disregards  this  great  truth  in  the  administra- 
tion of  human  affairs  must,  sooner  or  later,  reap  the  conse- 
quences which  result  from  their  violation. 

In  every  community  there  are  two  opposing  forces  struggling 
for  supremacy, — one  a  temporary  expediency  that  looks  to  per- 
sonal objects  and  immediate  action — the  other  founded  on  moral 
conviction  and  regulated  by  Christian  principle*  and  statesmen 
and  nations  are  to  be  measured  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  controlled  by  one  or  the  other  of  those  opposing  forces  in 
the  administration  of  human  affairs.  We  are  too  apt  to  measure 
results  by  the  standard  of  our  physical  existence.  And  this  it 
is,  and  this  alone,  which  causes  so  many  of  those  who  ai*e  called 
to  exercise  power  and  influence  in  public  affairs,  to  regulate 
their  conduct  by  the  immediate  circumstances  which  surround 
them,  instead  of  looking  beyond  the  present,  and  basing  their 
action  and  shaping  their  policy  upon  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice  and  right. 
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I  shall  now  have  the  pleasure^  fellow-citizens,  of  presenting- 
to  you  one  of  the  gifted  sons  of  East  Tennessee — a  citizen  for- 
merly one  of  its  ablest  representatives  in  the  National  Congress. 
Wherever  the  honor,  interest  or  renown,  not  only  of  Tennessee, 
hut  of  the  Union,  was  concerned,  he  was  their  able,  eloquent 
and  gifted  advocate.  Driven  from  his  country^  by  the  persecii- 
tion  of  the  rebels,  he  comes  to  represent  to  you  the  sufferings 
of  his  countrymen.  And  should  fortune  call  any  of  us  to  his 
section  of  the  country,  to  stand  there  as  he  stands  here  to-night, 
may  we  then  be  able  to  exclaim,,  as  he  exclaims  here,  "These ! 
these  are  my  countrymen,  and  this  !  Oh  this  I  is  my  country  L'^ 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the  Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 
who  will  now  address  you. 


ADDKESS  OF  HON.  N.  G.  TAYLOE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  Fellow-Citizens, — I  am 
hereto-night,  at  the  instance  of  kind  citizens  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis, to  address  you  in  reference  to  East  Tennessee,  whose 
representative  I  have  the  honor  to  be  on  this  occasion.  I  re- 
gret that  it  is  not  my  privilege  to  congratulate  myself,  and 
you,  upon  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  my  people ;  that  I 
cannot  tell  yon,  our  homes  are  undisturbed  and  quiet  ^  that  th^ 
peace,  and  tranquillity,  and  integrity  of  the  family  circle  is  still 
unbroken  ;  and  that  there  are  no  sad  signs  of  sorrow,  no  grating 
sounds  of  distress  and  war  echoing  among  our  mountains  and 
valleys.  But  such  are  the  desolating  fruits  of  rebellion,  such 
the  blighting  results  of  internecine  war,  that  I  can  tell  you  no 
such  pleasing  stories. 

1  do  not  come  hero  to  your  great  rich  city  as  a  beggar,  nor  as 
a  representative  of  beggai*s ;  for  a  population  that  has  always 
been  too  proudly  patriotic  to  bow  the  willing  neck  to  the  heart- 
less tyranny  of  a  despotic  Southern  oligarchy,  is  still  too  proud, 
although  beggared  by  this  war,  to  cringe,  as  a  beggar,  and  so- 
licit alms  of  Northern  brethren.  (Applause.)  If  you  will  cast 
your  eye  upon  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  draw  a  line 
upon  its  face,  from  Cincinnati  to  Charleston,  S.  0.,  and  another 
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from  New  York  city  to  Kew  Orleans,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  their  intersection  will  be  near  the  centre  of  East-Tennessee, 
which  is  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  lying  east  of  the 
Camberland  Mountains.  It  comprises  thirty  one  counties,  and 
contains  10,000  to  15.000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
300,000  persons. 

This  is  a  mountain  region  essentially,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
elevated  within  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  almost  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  isolate  it 
from  other  sections,  and  make  it  territorially  a  State  of  itself. 
East  Tennessee  is  indeed  a  most  interesting  region,  and  richly 
deserving  of  your  warmest  sympathies,  and  your  kindest  re- 
gards, if  not  your  profoundest  admiration.  "  It  consists  of  the 
broad  valley  of  the  magnificent  river  (Tennessee  and  its  tribu- 
taries) which  traverses  it,  from  northeast  to  southwest,"  for  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  *'with  a  varying  width  of  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  miles — and  of  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  which 
separate  it,  on  the  north  from  Kentucky,  on  the  west  from 
middle  Tennessee,  and  on  the  southeast  from  !N"orth  Carolina 
and  Georgia — a  beautiful  valley — between  beautiful  enclosing 
hills,  fertile,  many  of  them,  to  their  summits  ;  sparkling  with  a 
hundred  tributaries  to  the  noble  stream  which  forms  its  prin- 
ciple feature."  From  northeast  to  southwest  this  region  is 
traversed,  for  most  of  its  length,  by  Powell's,  Clinch,  Bays,  and 
House  Mountains,  whose  transverse  spurs  and  ridges  reach  far 
down  into  the  intervening  valleys — giving  variety  and  boldness 
to  a  scenery,  unsurpassed  for  loveliness  and  beauty  on  the 
American  continent.  Our  streams  are  fed  by  ten  thousand 
clear,  bright,  pebbly  bottomed  rivulets,  whose  cool,  laugh- 
ing waters  gush  from  perennial  fountains,  away  up  on  the 
mountain  sides,  and  dance  merrily  on  in  their  mission  of  love, 
awaking  the  echoes  with  the  melody  of  their  sweet  voices.  The 
axe  has  cleared  many  thousands  of  fertile  acres,  in  the  valleys, 
and  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills — which  yield  their  generous 
fruits  to  the  hardy  farmer's  toil— but  the  rich  mountains  still 
shade  themselves  with  a  boundless  profusion  of  forest  verdure, 
as  if  to  shut  out,  and  hide  from  man's  obtrusive  gaze,  the 
wilderness  of  rich  grasses  and  flowers,  there  "  born  to  blush  un- 
seen." 
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Stand  here  with  me,  on  the  bank  of  this  clear,  rapid  little 
river,  and  I  will  show  you  a  landscape  that  God  made  for  man 
to  love  and  enjoy.  There  is  the  spring  under  that  venerable 
willow — and  its  pellucid  waters  are  dancing  along,  to  their  own 
music,  in  their  serpentine  track,  through  grassy  meadows  where 
flocks  are  feeding  ;  to  the  right,  is  the  great  wheat-field  already- 
rich  with  the  verdure  of  spring ;  beyond  is  the  forest,  vene- 
rable with  age,  but  strong  enough  yet  to  breast  the  storms 
of  a  hundred  years  ;  above  the  forest,  there,  before  you  a 
mile  or  more  away,  is  the  first  ridge  of  the  mountain,  be- 
hind which  is  the  cascade  whose  silvery  waters  have  nour- 
ished whole  generations  of  echoes  ever  since  the  flood  ;  still 
above,  far  away  in  the  blue  distance,  rises  the  grand  old 
mountain  itself ;  on  its  sides  and  slopes  the  primeval  forest  still 
spreads  its  giant  arms,  as  if  to  shield  the  millions  of  beautiful 
wild  flowers,  that  flourish  at  its  feet,  while  on  its  summit,  above 
yon  belt  of  mist,  6,200  feet  above  the  sea,  a  green  grassy 
prairie  meadow,  fringed  with  fir  trees,  spreads  its  beautiful 
bosom  to  the  caresses  of  the  sun.  In  this  mountain-girt  realm, 
there  are  no  dismal  swamps,  and  stagnant,  putrid  lakes,  whence 
malaria  springs  to  poison  man — no  miasm  taints  the  air — these 
find  a  home  in  less  congenial  climes.  The  pestilential  winds 
from  the  damp  lowlands  of  the  south  and  southwest,  filtered  and 
cooled  as  the}^  sweep  over  the  lofty  crests  of  our  mountains, 
breathe  life  and  health  on  all  our  sunny  valleys.  Our  moun- 
tains abound  with  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  silver,  and  iron  ; 
bituminous  coal,  and  many  varieties  of  marble,  are  found 
in  various  localities.  Salt  has  been  discovered,  and  there  are 
mineral  waters,  of  great  medicinal  value,  in  almost  every 
county ;  and  we  have  water-power  enough  to  operate  all  the 
macliinery  of  the  continent. 

This  country,  these  valleys,  these  mountains,  are  the  homes 
of  300,000  people,  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  their  Southern  brethren.  Not  that  they  diflfered, 
essentially  in  their  sentiments  and  feelings  upon  the  great 
national  questions  that  had  heretofore,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex» 
tent,  sectionalized  the  opinions  of  the  country  ;  not  that  in  their 
sy  mpathies,  interests,  education,  or  associations,  they  were  severed 
from  their  brethren  surrounding  them, — but  that  they  cherished 
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a  different  appreciation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  committed  to  them  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity ;  not  that  they  loved  their  kindred  less,  but  their  country 
more.  [Applause.] 

It  is  true  that  many  of  our  kindred  of  the  South  are  very 
angry  with  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  and  they  hate  us  with 
great  bitterness,  and  of  late  have  done  us  great  injury.  Yet, 
while  the  remembrance  of  this  fact  is  a  source  of  great  pain  to 
the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  they  are  consoled  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  this  animosity  and  hatred  have  been  engendered  by 
her  devotion  to  the  union  of  these  States,  by  her  adherence 
to  the  farewell  advice  of  the  father  of  our  country,  by 
ber  persistent  refusal  to  take  part  or  lot  in  any  mad  effort  for 
the  overthrow  of  our  common  government — a  government 
which  has  always  protected  its  citizens,  which  has  never  in- 
fringed a  solitary  right  of  an  individual  or  a  State  of  this  Union, 
from  its  beginning  down,  and  which  our  people  believe  it  to  be 
their  religious  duty  to  hand  down,  as  a  priceless  and  inestimable 
heritage,  to  their  children  and  children's  children.  [Loud 
applause.] 

But  it  is  not  true  that  East  Tennessee  has  ever  been  unfaith- 
ful to  the  Southern  people,  either  in  principle  or  in  fact.  We 
believed,  and  we  declared,  that  the  interests  and  institutions, 
the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  rights  of  ^the  people  of  the  South, 
were  bound  up  with  and  in  the  Union,  and  that  they  could 
never  be  preserved  outside  of  the  Union.  We  declared  this 
upon  the  rostrum  and  at  the  hustings, — everywhere,  from 
Carter  to  Shelby, — from  the  eastern  limit  of  the  State  to  its 
western  boundary  upon  the  Mississippi  river.  Inexorable  his- 
tory has  vindicated  the  correctness  of  our  judgment,  and  demon- 
strated the  weakness  and  fallacy  of  theirs.  Let  the  universal 
prosperity  that  swelled  every  channel  of  their  vitality — com- 
mercial, political,  industrial  and  social — at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  within  the  Union ;  and  the  ruined  commerce,  the 
paralyzed  industry,  the  bankrupt  treasury,  the  dismembered 
families,  the  broken-hearted  widows,  the  orphaned  children, 
the  desolated  homes  and  new-made  graves  of  the  South  without 
the  Union,  attest  the  unutterable  folly  of  those  who  execrate  the 
people  of  East  Tennessee,  because  they  would  not  afliliate  with 
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treason.  [Applause.]  Could  those  who  made  this  war  have 
beee  made  to  taste  alone  its  bitterness  and  feel  its  woes,  it  had 
been  well.  Then  East  Tennessee  would  have  escaped.  Bat, 
alas!  the  concentrated  fury  of  the  war  has  rolled  over  her  inno- 
cent bosom,  and  she  is  in  ruins  to-day,  having  nothing  left  her 
but  pride,  poverty,  and  patriotism. 

Her  people  are  the  descendants  of  the  pioneer  heroes  of 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  individual  from  other 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  and,  like  their  illustrious  ances- 
try, they  liave  never  learned  how  to  be  false  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  The  pioneer  heroes  of  East  Tennessee  left  their 
daughters  their  wives  and  their  old  men,  to  defend  themselves 
against  a  savage  foe,  in  the  great  war  for  independence,  while 
they  buckled  on  their  armor  and  struck  for  our  infant  nation- 
ality upon  the  sides  and  slopes  of  King's  Mountain,  under  the 
lead  of  Shelby  and  Campbell.  In  the  war  of  1812,  they  fought 
gallantly  on  many  a  battle-field,  and  triumphed  under  their 
own  immortal  Jackson  at  New  Orleans.  [Applause.]  In  1832- 
'3,  when  Nullification  threatened  with  the  sword  to  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  of  our  Union,  and  when  tlie  illustrious  Jackson  ap- 
pealed to  the  Eternal  to  witness  that  the  Federal  Union  must 
be  preserved,  a  united  Amen  swelled  in  the  hearts  and  broke 
from  the  lips  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  as  from  the  lips  of 
one  man,  and  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defence 
of  the  integrity  of  our  glorious  government.  Her  stalwart  sons 
were  mingled  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  they 
poured  out  their  blood  freely  with  their  fellow-citizens  of  other 
States  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo,  at  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista,  at  Chepul tepee  and  Cherubusco,  and  helped  to  swell  the 
shout  of  victory  as  our  gallant  legions  marched  in  triumph  into 
the  Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico. 

Thus,  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  at 
the  hustings,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  Senate,  in  public  assemblies 
and  private  circles,  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  the  cabins  of 
the  poor,  the  heart  of  East  Tennessee  has  ever  "  kept  time  to 
the  music  of  the  Union."  [Loud  applause.]  This  devotion  is 
not  a  mere  sentiment,  it  is  a  passion  ;  nay,  more,  it  is  a  princi- 
ple on  fire,  ever  burning,  never  consumed  ;  it  is  a  heritage  of 
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the  blood,  transmitted  from  sire  to  sod,  imbibed  with  mother's 
milk ;  stereotyped  upon  the  heart,  and  rivetted  in  the  soul. 
[Applause.]  Witness  the  sad  history  of  the  past  three  years ! 
The  first  test  of  the  Union  sentiment  of  East  Tennessee, 
upon  the  existing  difiiculties,  was  applied  in  February,  1861. 
The  form  of  the  question  then  was,  "  Convention  or  No  Con- 
vention," and  the  electetion  of  representatives  or  delegates  by 
the  people  to  that  Convention,  in  case  it  should  receive  a 
majority  in  its  favor  at  the  pending  election  ?  The  true  test  in 
this  election  was  the  aggregate  majority  of  those  who  vindicated 
the  Union  cause  during  the  contest.  The  questions  before  the 
people  were  amply  discussed  from  the  rostrum,  and  when  the 
day  for  election  came,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  casting  a  vote  of 
130  or  140,000,  gave  a  solid  majority  of  64,000  opposed  to 
going  out  of  the  Union,  and  of  that  number.  East  Tennessee 
gave  34,000  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  7,000  against  it.  [Ap- 
plause.] In  June,  when  the  question  was  put  in  a  different 
form,  "  Eepresentation  or  No  Eepresentation"  East  Tennessee 
again  recorded  her  vote,  b}^  overwhelming  majorities,  against 
the  great  treason.  Then  came  persuasions,  soft  and  sweet ; 
syren  eloquence,  dropped  like  the  dews  of  Hermon  into  the 
ears  of  our  people  of  the  mountains,  and  our  boys  were  promised 
exemption  from  the  battle-field  if  they  would  only  acquiesce 
and  let  the  storm  roll  on.  Well,  fellow-citizens,  the  August 
election  came,  for  a  Governor,  members  of  Congress,  and  rep- 
resentatives to  the  State  Legislature.  By  this  time,  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  Southern  Confederacy  bristled  all  over  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  Our  great  men  in  the  middle  and  western  portions 
of  the  State  had  felt  the  force  of  the  storm — among  them,  the 
man  whom  I  was  proud  to  serve  in  1860,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Union  sentiment  of  our  State  in  conjunction  with  my 
illustrious  friend  Mr.  Evekett — I  mean  John  Bell.  He,  and 
the  Ewings,  Cave  Johnson,  Neal  Brown,  and  a  host  of  men 
whose  hearts  had  been  true  to  the  Union  until  the  storm  rose, 
now  felt  their  knees  smite  together  and  their  hearts  fail 
them,  and  the  fury  of  the  tempest  swept  them  all  oflf  into  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Our  boys  in  the  mountains  saw  that 
storm.  Efforts  were  made  to  keep  us  from  the  ballot-box.  We 
were  told — The  State  having  now  gone  out  of  the  Union,  if 
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you  dare  to  go  and  vote  for  the  men  who  are  in  favor  of  the  old. 
Union,  we  will  see  that  you  are  taken  care  of.  We  have  places 
prepared  for  men  of  your  sentiments,  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  you  will  find  yourselves  under  the  gallows,  or  in  the 
loathsome  dungeous  of  the  Southern  Confederacy."  The  storm 
came  up,  from  the  west  and  south,  and  the  east  of  us, — dark, 
gloomy,  gathering  blackness  with  every  hour.  We  heard  the 
muttering  thunders  in  its  bosom,  we  saw  the  livid  flashes,  as 
they  illuminated  us  in  our  isolated  position.  Eut,  when  the 
election  came,  when  the  rest  of  the  State  was  falling  off  and 
going  into  treason  and  the  Southern  Confederacy,  East  Tennes- 
see gave  a  large  vote  for  the  Union  candidate  for  Governor,  and 
elected  her  representative  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  her  representatives  to  the  legislature,  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  [Applause.] 

Then  came  violence  to  individuals  :  the  cutting  and  shooting 
down  of  Union  flags ;  but  still,  East  Tennessee  breasted  the  storm, 
she  still  held  out  faithful ;  and  by-and-by  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, as  the  war  waxed  hot  and  hotter,  passed  a  conscript  law  ; 
and  every  man  in  the  community,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  was  enrolled  by  oflScers  in  every  neighborhood, 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  notified  to  rally  at  a  given  time 
and  at  a  given  point,  to  enter  active  service  for  the  defence  of 
the  rebel  canse.  Then  the  exodus,  already  begun,  swelled  to 
hundreds  and  thousands.  Our  young  men  had  resolved  that 
they  never — no,  never — could  be  persuaded  or  charmed  by 
blandishments  or  flattery,  or  forced  by  bayonets,  to  strike  at  the 
heart  of  the  mother  that  bore  them.  [Applause.]  j^To  !  but 
they  went  to  their  homes,  kissed  their  mothers' lips  and  received 
their  blessing,  they  received  the  fond  farewells  of  their  fathers, 
their  sisters,  their  wives  and  their  little  ones,  and  then  went 
forth,  exiles  from  their  own  loved  land.  There  was  no  promise 
of  premiums  or  bounties  to  them  ;  there  was  no  hope  of  wealth, 
happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  distance;  but  they  left  their 
homes  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  ascended  the  rocky 
sides  of  the  mountains,  150  or  200  miles  from  Kentucky,  where 
they  hoped  to  find  relief.  Kagged  and  in  tatters,  with  their 
feet  unshod  and  bleeding,  they  took  the  pathless  ridges  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  aided  by  the  silvery 
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rays  of  the  moon  or  the  dimmer  light  of  the  stars;  and  in  the 
daytime,  sought  the  deepest,  darkest  gorges  of  the  mountains, 
that  tiiey  might  find  shelter  and  rest  until  the  coming  shadows 
of  another  night  enabled  them  again  to  pursue  their  perilous 
way>  that  they  might  find  liberty  and  the  flag  of  their  country, 
under  its  folds  alone  to  fight,  and,  if  need  be,  there  to  die. 
[Prolonged  applause.] 

E-egiments,  companies,  and  squads  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
were  now  distributed  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  purpose  of  hunting  down  and  shooting  the  escap- 
ing conscripts.  Everywhere  they  went,  and  as  they  went,  they 
entered  the  houses  of  the  people,  searching  for  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  thus  the  people  of  the  whole  country  were  rob- 
bed of  their  muskets  and  rifles,  and  left  perfectly  defenceless. 
Prominent  citizens  were  arrested  now,  by  armed  bands,  fre- 
quently at  iiiidnight,  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  without 
notice,  and  carried  before  some  Provost  Marshal,  or  some  up- 
start official,  tried  before  a  military  commission,  hastily  got 
together,  ex  parte ^  without  evidence,  and  with  scarcely  the  sem- 
blance of  a  charge,  sometimes  with  no  charge  at  all,  and  then 
hurried  off  to  the  loathsome  dungeons  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  or 
Madison,  Ga.,  or  Richmond,  or  Saulsbury,  or  Kncxville,  or 
Nashville,  there  to  lie  in  the  midst  of  unutterable  filth  and 
vermin,  to  pine  away  and  famish  upon  their  scanty  and  miser- 
able fare,  and  sometimes  to  die  in  utter  despair.  I,  myself, 
have  known  tlie  facts  of  which  I  speak.  Men  as  reputable  as 
any  in  East  Tennessee  have  sufl'ered  in  this  way.  I  will  men- 
tion one  case.  Mr.  Pickens  had  been  a  representative  in  the 
State  Legislature  ;  he  was  a  man  of  heart,  a  man  of  soul,  a 
man  of  intelligence,  a  man  who  was  popular  among  all  our 
people,  a  good  citizen,  and  true  and  loyal  to  his  country;  but 
he  had  been  ostracised,  and  in  compliance  with  the  order  of 
Benjamin  at  Richmond  was  seized,  without  charges,  carried 
South,  and  in  the  loathsome  dungeons  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  he 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  and  became  a  martyr  to  the  glorious 
cause  of  human  liberty  and  the  Union  of  these  States.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Sir,  such  instances  are  not  rare  in  our  community.  The 
prisons  of  the  South  have  been  filled  with  the  best  men  of  East 
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Tennessee  ;  and  it  is  said  by  those  who  know,  that  not  less  than 
five  thousand — think  of  it,  fellow-citizens  ! — not  less  than  five 
thousand  of  the  men  of  East  Tennessee,  because  they  were  true 
to  their  country,  because  they  loved  the  flag  that  emblematized 
all  that  they  held  dearest  on  earth,  because  they  would  not  bow 
the  knee  to  Baal,  nor  receive  upon  their  necks  the  yoke  of  the 
king  of  the  South,  have  been  snatched  from  their  homes  by  the 
hand  of  power,  and  borne  away  into  captivity.  The  railroad 
bridge  near  my  home  was  burned,  and  parties  charged  with 
burning  it  were  arrested,  tried  by  a  drumhead  court-martial, 
according  to  the  order  of  Benjamin,  and  hung;  and  I  speak  but 
the  truth  when  I  tell  you,  that  at  least  two  of  those  gentlemen 
— for  tliey  were  gentlemen,  honorable,  high-minded,  intelligent, 
moral,  upright  citizens  of  the  communily  in  which  they  lived — 
two,  at  least,  I  say,  of  those  who  were  thus  ignominiously  hung, 
and  their  bodies  left  dangling  in  the  air,  knew  not  that  they 
were  sentenced  until  they  were  brought  within  sight  of  the  gib- 
bet upon  which  they  were  to  expiate  with  their  lives  thatofience 
which  they  had  committed  against  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
of  being  true  to  their  own  government ! 

Thus  affairs  moved  on,  and  Terror  shook  her  black  banner 
over  all  our  country  ;  and,  to  make  the  reign  of  terror  still  more 
fearful,  a  legion  of  tawny  Indians,  whose  forefathers  had  been 
wont,  in  other  times,  to  tomahawk  and  scalp  the  citizens  of  our 
section  of  the  country,  were  brought  from  their  mountain  re- 
gions, with  their  painted  faces,  and  wild,  unearthly  whoops,  and 
put  upon  the  track  of  our  remaining  young  men.  But  be  it 
ever  remembered,  to  their  credit,  that  these  poor,  half- civilized 
Cherokees  were  less  savage  on  the  trail  than  their  pale-faced 
companions  in  arms  [applause]  ;  and  the  people,  alter  the  first 
terror  had  subsided,  and  they  found  the  kindness  of  heart  that 
existed  in  the  bosoms  of  these  Indians,  preferred  a  thousand 
Cherokee  Indians  in  their  neighborhood  to  one  captain's  com- 
pany of  rebel  soldiers. 

Several  regiments  of  citizens  had  now  volunteered,  and  hun- 
dreds more  had  been  compelled  by  coercion  to  enter  the  rebel 
lines,  and  to  serve  in  the  rebel  army  ;  and  about  this  time,  Aug. 
1863,  Jeff.  Davis  made  another  call,  running  up  to  forty-five 
years  of  age  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  Gov.  Harris  issued  an  addi- 
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tional  call,  embracing  all  up  to  fifty-five  years  of  age  ;  so  you 
see  that  all  oiir  population  from  eighteen  years  of  age  np  to 
fifty-five  were  called  for  by  these  several  authorities.  But 
hark !  the  drum  and  spirit-stirring  fife  are  heard  ;  and  the  starry 
banners,  the  gleaming  bayonets,  and  federal  blue  uniforms  of 
Burnside's  hosts  are  seen  on  the  hills  of  the  Cumberland  as 
they  hasten  to  the  redemption  and  relief  of  our  suffering  people. 
The  army  of  Gen.  Bragg  had  been,  just  previously,  compelled  to 
evacuate  Chattanooga,  and  Gen.  Rosecrans  occupied  that  ex- 
tremity of  the  State  ;  our  young  men  at  once  sprung  from  their 
hiding  places  and  their  coverts  in  the  mountains,  and  rallied  to 
the  standard  of  their  country,  under  the  lead  of  the  gallant 
champions  of  the  Union,  and  our  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and 
old  men,  were  left  alone  to  occupy  our  homes.  To-day,  fellow- 
citizens,  more  than  25,000  East  Tennesseans  wear  the  uniform 
and  bear  the  arms  of  your  country  and  my  country.  [Prolonged 
and  enthusiastic  applause.]  While  I  would  not  disparage  any 
other  section  of  these  United  States  in  its  patriotism,  I  must  say 
for  my  section,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  their  sufferings  and 
trials,  privations  and  perils,  they  have  furnished  to  the  support 
of  our  government  more  men,  in  proportion  to  their  population 
— more  than  two  to  one — than  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
[Applause.] 

As  Gen.  Burnside,  in  September,  marched  with  his  conquer- 
ing hosts  towards  Upper  East  Tennessee,  the  rebel  army 
retreated  before  him ;  but  as  they  went,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
they  were  seeing  the  last  of  East  Tennessee,  they  seized  upon 
the  property,  the  live  stock,  especially,  of  the  Union  farmers, 
all  over  the  country,  where  they  could  find  it,  and  carried  it  off 
with  them.  From  that  moment  the  work  of  devastation  went 
on  with  accelerated  momentum.  Many  times  have  the  Union 
and  rebel  armies  traversed  the  w^hole  length  of  East  Tennessee, 
exhausting  the  country  all  around  for  current  supplies,  and,  at 
every  moment,  widening  the  track  of  ruin  that  they  left  behind 
them.  In  the  track  of  the  armies  came  robbers,  who  found  con- 
venient hiding-places  and  rallying  points  in  the  mountains  that 
skirt  our  valleys,  and  came  down  and  claimed  their  share  of  the 
property  of  our  plundered  people;  and  thus  our  barns  and  stables, 
our  cribs  and  dwellings,  were  entered  and  robbed,  and  our  people 
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left  utterly  destitute.  The  very  wearing  apparel  of  our  women 
and  children  was  seized  by  these  ruffians,  and  carried  out  of  our 
houses.  Our  blankets  and  bed-clothing,  everything  that  was 
calculated  to  render  the  soldiers  more  comfortable,  was  seized 
by  the  strong  hand,  and  carried  away.  Our  tanneries  shared 
the  same  fate.  They  had  all  been  compelled,  in  the  reign  of 
the  rebels,  to  contribute  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  leather  to  the 
government  for  the  shoeing  of  their  soldiers  ;  but  now,  when 
they  were  retreating  from  the  State,  they  seized  all  the  leather 
in  the  vats,  and  bore  it  away,  leaving  our  old  men,  women  and 
children,  to  meet  the  rigors  of  the  passing  winter  bare-footed,  as 
well  as  almost  naked. 

Believe  me,  fellow-citizens.  East  Tennessee  has  drunk  the  full 
cup  of  suffering,  and  nothing  seems  left  her  now  but  to  drain  its 
bitterness  to  the  very  dregs.    She  has  sacrificed  everything 
but  loyalty  and  honor ,  she  has  suffered  everything  but  dis- 
honor and  death  ;  and  now  destitution  and  famine,  followed  by 
despair  and  death,  are  trampling  upon  the  thresholds  of  her  sad 
homes,  are  entering  their  very  doors,  ready  to  consummate  the 
sacrifice  and  complete  the  suffering.    But,  thank  God,  through 
all  her  sufferings,  she  has  been  faithful,    Persuasions,  threats^ 
insults,  imprisonments,  wounds,  stripes,  privations,  chains,  con* 
fi.scations,  gibbets,  and  military  murders,  the  clash  of  arms,  the 
*'  terribleness  of  armies  with  banners,"  and  all  the  combined 
and  concentrated  horrors  of  internecine  war  marshalled  upon 
her  battle-torn  bosom,  and  hurling  sorrow  and  ruin  into  all  her 
homes,  have  never  corrupted  her  loyalty,  nor  driven  her  a  soli- 
tary line  from  her  devotion  to  the  government  of  our  fathers. 
[Great  applause.]    Left  unprotected,  when  she  ought  to  have 
been  protected  by  the  government  that  she  loved,  interior  and 
isolated,  disarmed  before  she  could  organize,  she  was  seized  and 
pinioned  by  a  power  that  overrode  all  law,  and  trampled  con> 
stitutional  liberty  under  its  feet.    Choked  down,  under  a  reign 
of  terror  black  as  the  night  of  Robespierean  rule  in  Paris,  her 
proud  neck  has  felt  the  heel  of  a  despotism  more  heartless  and 
crushing  than  the  power  of  an  autocracy.    Her  loyal  people, 
because  they  could  not  do  otherwise,  have  submitted,  for  more 
than  two  dreadful  years,  to  a  bondage  their  inmost  hearts  have 
abhorred— a  bondage  that. fetters  the  soul,  and  seals  the  lips,. 
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and  all  but  closes  the  door  of  hope.  We  have  breathed  but  to 
live,  and  lived  but  to  pray,  "  Oh,  Lord,  how  long  ?"  Thank 
God  !  the  prayer  of  the  oppressed  is  answered,  and  East  Ten- 
nessee, in  answer  to  our  prayers,  is  almost  free,  and  the  grand 
old  banner  floats  once  more  triumphantly,  gloriously,  over  our 
mountain-girt  home,  and  there  may  it  float  forever!  [Loud 
applause.] 

"  Flag  of  our  hearts,  our  symbol  and  our  trust, 
Though  traitors  trample  thy  bright  folds  in  dust, 
Though  vile  ambition,  dark  rebellion's  lust, 

Conspire  to  tear  thee  down  ; 
MiU'ons  of  loyal  lips  thy  folds  caress, 
Millions  of  loyal  hearts  thy  stars  do  bless. 
Millions  of  loyal  hands  will  round  thee  press, 

To  guard  thy  old  renown."  [Cheers.] 

With  this  history  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  before  you, 
it  is  for  you  to  determine  whether  this  brave  and  patriotic  pop- 
ulation shall  be  sufiered  to  fall  and  perish  in  their  devotion  to 
our  common  country^  by  the  blighting  hand  of  famine,  or 
whether  your  philanthropy  and  benevolence  shall  interpose  to 
shield  and  protect  and  guard  and  save  them.  East  Tennessee, 
my  native  East  Tennessee,  has  sacrificed  all  she  had  for  the 
country.  Her  horses,  her  mules,  her  flocks  and  herds,  her 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  have  all  been  offered  up  ;  her  corn 
and  wheat  are  all  consumed  ;  her  young  men — all  who  have  not 
perished  in  the  camp  or  on  the  battle-field — are  now  swelling  the 
ranks  of  your  victorious  armies ;  and,  now  our  matrons  and 
maidens,  our  old  men  and  little  children,  our  soldiers'  widows 
and  orphaned  babes,  are  all  bound  and  upon  the  altar  ;  already 
the  sacrificial  knife  is  uplifted ;  it  trembles  in  the  hand  of 
Famine  ; — may  God  save  my  people,  and  avert  the  stroke,  in 
this  their  day  of  sorrow  and  trial ! 

While  the  scourge  of  this  cruel  war  has  thus  blighted  and 
blasted,  devastated  and  ruined  East  Tennessee,  the  land  of 
the  free,  the  home  of  the  loyal  and  brave,  it  has  scarcely 
been  felt  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  On  the  contrar}^, 
a  degree  of  prosperity,  such  as  you  have  never  experienced, 
has  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  people  of  the  jSTorth  and  West 
boundless  wealth.    The  labors  of  your  agriculturists  have  been 
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succeeded  by  the  blessings  of  a  gracious  Providence  ;  your 
mechanics  have  received  remunerative  prices  for  all  the  labor 
they  could  perform  ;  your  merchants  have  seen  their  trade  prosper 
beyond  all  parallel ;  your  manufacturers  have  expanded  and  en- 
larged their  operations  in  every  branch  of  manufacture  ;  and 
your  mineral  region  is  pouring  forth,  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  uncounted  wealth.  Whether  you  will  make  this  vast  in- 
crease of  wealth  a  source  of  blessing  to  yourselves,  your  chil- 
dren, your  country,  and  the  world,  is  a  problem  that  is  left  for 
you  to  solve.  The  desolations  and  ruin  of  this  unnatural  and 
cruel  war  have  opened  a  wide  field  for  your  philanthropy  and 
benevo.lence.  Will  you  enter  it? — will  you  sow  it?  Will  3^ou 
cultivate  it?  If  so,  an  abundant  crop  of  blessings  will  fall  upon 
your  basket  and  upon  your  store,  upon  your  homes  and  hearths, 
and,  above  all,  upon  your  hearts.  [Applause.] 

When  starving  Ireland  was  weeping  over  her  famishing 
children,  as  they  drooped  and  died  in  the  remorseless  grasp 
of  famine,  her  wail  of  woe  was  heard  across  the  wide  waste  of 
waters,  and  America  wept  in  sympathy  with  Ireland  ;  but 
while  she  lifted  up,  with  one  hand,  their  dying  heads,  with  the 
other  she  ministered  nourishment  and  life  to  the  perishing 
children  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  A  nobler  example  of  national  mag- 
nanimity and  Christian  charity  can  scarely  be  produced  from 
the  annals  of  the  world.  Yet  these  people  were  the  subjects  of 
a  foreign  government,  and  were  strangers  beyond  the  sea.  The 
cry  of  suffering  now  comes  to  the  American  ear  and  falls  upon 
the  American  heart  from  the  famishing  lips  of  our  own  people ; 
and  East  Tennessee,  from  the  summits  of  her  rock-ribbed  moun- 
tains, ^vith  one  hand  beckons  to  her  rich  and  and  powerful 
and  flourishing  sisters  of  the  ISTorth,  and  with  a  bursting  heart, 
and  tearful  eye  points  with  the  other  to  the  desolation  that 
hangs  like  a  pall  of  death  over  her  forty  thousand  ruined 
homes  in  the  valleys  below.  Will  those  sisters  prove  angels 
of  blessing  and  of  mercy,  and  bring  peace  and  happiness  and 
hope  to  those  desolate  homes  again,  or  will  they  leave  their 
past  munificence  alone  to  illustrate  and  adorn  and  glorify  their 
history  ?  That  you,  fellow-citizens,  do  sympathize  with  my 
people,  and  that  you  are  ready  to  open  your  hands  for  their 
relief,  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  especially  when  I  remember  that 
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the  appeal  of  the  suffering  and  the  sorrowful,  the  afflicted  and 
the  bereaved  of  earth,  has  never  been  made  in  vain  to  your 
magnanimous  and  benevolent  people.  Sir,  the  question  is  re- 
duced to  one  of  life  or  death.  General  Grant  wrote  to  General 
Robert  Anderson  a  few  days  ago,  as  I  learned  from  him,  saying 
that  there  were  three  alternatives  for  the  people  of  East  Ten- 
nessee; one  was,  to  be  carried  out  of  their  section  to  where 
they  could  find  something  to  eat ;  another  w^as,  that  provisions 
should  be  carried  to  them  ;  and  the  last  was,  if  neither  of  the 
others  were  adopted,  that  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  must 
perish  in  the  midst  of  their  mountains.  Sir,  I  do  not  believe 
you  intend  that  these  people  shall  perish.  I  will  not  believe  it 
till  I  see  their  bones  bleaching  among  their  native  hills.  [Great 
applause.]  I  believe  you  have  hearts  that  palpitate  in  unison 
with  their  hearts ;  I  believe  you  have  hands  that  will  open  for 
their  relief. 

Sir,  the  very  soil  of  East  Tennessee,  from  the  beetling  crags  of 
the  A\^hite  Top  Mountain  to  the  battle-scarred  summit  of  tlie 
Lookout,  is  henceforth  classic  ground  ;  every  neighborhood  has 
witnessed  the  conflict  of  arms;  almost  every  county  has  feltt  he 
shock  of  battle ;  and  some  of  the  most  memorable  and  bloody 
struggles  that  history  will  record  have  been  fought  on  her 
bosom.  The  red  sea  of  war  has  rolled  its  fiery  billows  over  all 
her  valleys,  and  rivulets  of  blood  from  her  slippery  hill-sides 
have  swelled  the  tide  of  death.  The  lines  of  fire  have  illumined 
her  midnight  heavens,  from  Bristol-on-the  Line  to  the  summits  of 
the  Cumberland,  like  the  quick,  lurid  flashings  of  the  tempest. 
The  roar  of  trampling  war-steeds  spurred  to  battle,  the  clash  of 
sabres,  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  solemn  thunder  of 
artillery,  mingling  w^th  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  the  yells  of 
the  vanquished,  and  the  shouts  of  the  victorious,  have  aroused 
the  slumberino'  echoes  in  all  her  remotest  solitudes.  Rosecrans 
met  disaster  there,  and  thousands  of  brave  hearts  ceased  to  beat 
on  the  mournful  field.  But,  near  the  same  ground,  the  hero  of 
twenty  victories  won  back  the  goddess  to  our  country's  standard, 
and  the  unpretending  Grant  led  the  hosts  of  Freedom  to  triumph 
again.    (Vociferous  applause.) 

The  impetuous  Sherman,  along  the  slopes  and  summit  of 
Mission  Ridge,  leads  his  brave  legions  to  victory  at  the  cannon's 
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mouth ;  the  cool  and  dauntless  Thomas,  with  his  gallant  vete- 
rans, flashes  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  foe ;  but  it  is  reserved 
for  lighting  Joe  Hooker  and  his  splendid  corps,  following  the 
flight  of  the  American  eagle,  to  scale  the  steep  sides  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  snatch  victory  from  the  rebels  on  its  lofty  summit, 
and  re-echo  in  pealing  thunders,  above  the  clouds,  the  shouts  of 
triumph  from  the  armies  below.    (Great  applause.) 

The  investment  of  Knoxville  by  Longstreet,  the  masterly 
strategy  with  which  Potter  deceived  and  out-manouvered  the 
rebel  chief,  the  siege,  the  various  assaults  and  sallies,  the  mur- 
derous charge  and  bloody  repulse,  the  daring  attempt  upon  Fort 
Saunders,  where  young  Benjamin  won  immortal  honor  by  his 
undaunted  daring,  the  deadly  conflict,  the  disastrous  retreat, 
have  given  many  a  name  to  a  proud  immortality — ■ 

"  And  Manson,  Potter,  White, 
And  Parke,  are  dashing  through  the  fight; 
Ferrero,  Hascall,  Carter,  rush 
Secession's  hydra  head  to  crush ; 
And  waving  high  his  glittering  sword, 
The  Morgan-tamer  Shackelford 
Pants  to  begin  the  steeple-chase, 
And  win  again  immortal  race !" 

The  gallant  Saunders,  with  his  new-born  star, 
Gleams  for  a  moment  through  the  cloud  of  war, 
Yields,  the  young  hero,  on  the  bloody  sod. 
His  name  to  glory,  and  his  soul  to  God  ! 

While  Burnside  proved,  on  sea  and  land, 
Full  worthy  of  his  high  command, 
With  genial,  but  undaunted  soul. 
Arrays  and  well  directs  the  whole ; 
Moves  on  his  veteran  army  corps, 
And  fadeless  laurels  plucks  once  more. 
Hail !  chieftain  of  the  rescue,  hail  I 
A  saddened  land  shall  cease  to  wail 
While  'comrades'  give  thee  just  renown. 
And  grateful  States  with  honor  crown: 
Mothers  shall  teach  their  babes  thy  name, 
And  prattling  childhood  lisp  thy  fame ; 
Our  hills  shall  clap  their  joyous  hands. 
And  shout  for  thee  and  thy  brave  bands 
The  voice  of  age  its  thanks  express, 
And  unborn  generations  bless." 
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Mingled  forever  in  the  historic  page  that  perpetuates  their 
lieroic  deeds,  as  on  the  bloody  fields  where  they  won  their  fame, 
are  the  sons  of  every  loyal  State  in  the  Union.  Our  valleys  and 
liill-sides  entomb  the  remains  of  the  slain  patriots  of  every  State 
wdio  died  there  for  their  country  ;  together  they  fought,  united 
they  fell  ;  the  same  sod  that  was  enriched  by  their  blood,  ming- 
ling as  it  flowed,  grows  green  over  the  bosoms  that  rest,  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  grave  ;  they  died  under  the  same  starry  ban- 
ner in  defence  of  the  same  great  country,  and  their  brave  souls 
together  were  heralded  to  the  spirit  world  by  the  loud  thunders 
of  battle.  They  sleep  in  East  Tennessee's  bosom,  beside  her  own 
murdered  sons.  The  maidens  of  the  mountains  will  plant  flow- 
ers on  their  graves,  and  water  them  with  tears  ;  generations  of 
patriots  will  honor  their  memories;  the  everlasting  mountains 
will  sentinel  their  dust;  and  the  sighing  winds  of  autumn,  and 
the  bright  waters  of  the  valleys,  shall  murmur  their  requiem 
forever. 

By  the  sacrament  of  fire,  by  the  baptism  of  blood,  East  Ten- 
nessee is  consecrated  to  liberty  and  the  Union.  Neglected  by 
the  Government,  anathematized  by  Davis  and  his  myrmidons — 
exhausted  by  friends — pillaged  by  enemies — all  battle-scarred 
and  bleeding,  her  tattered  garments  dyed  red  'with  the  life- 
blood  of  her  slaughtered  sons — ruin  and  destitution  all  around 
her,  and  gaunt  famine  clutching  at  the  vitals  of  her  little  chil- 
dren— there  she  is,  pierced  with  anguish,  and  scalding  tear- 
drops are  on  her  pale  cheek ;  crowned  with  sorrows,  sublimely, 
grandly  beautiful,  she  sits  like  a  queen  in  the  midst  of  her 
monntains — the  queen  of  a  desolate  realm.  She  is  my  mother  ! 
I  am  proud  of  that  mother,  and  I  w^ould  rather  write  myself  a 
son  of  East  Tennessee,  clothed  in  the  bloody  tatters  her  loyalty 
has  entailed  upon  her,  than  to  flourish  and  luxuriate  in  the 
wealth  of  a  prince — with  the  brand  of  "  traitor"  stamped  upon 
my  brow.  [Loud  applause.]  She  is  the  sister  of  the  great 
States  of  the  North  and  West — thedaugliter  of  the  nation — and 
her  devotion  to  the  nation  has  cost  her  all  she  has  lost,  and  all 
she  is  sufi*ering  now.  But  who  is  it,  men  of  New  York,  ladies 
of  the  Empire  State — w^ho  is  it  that  challenges  your  sympathy 
and  demands  your  aid  ?  Not  the  strong  men  of  the  land,  not 
our  young  men — No :  they  are  all  gone — 
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*'  Their  thousands  swell  the  bannered  hosts 
Of  which  a  mighty  nation  boasts." 

They  are  struggling  beside  your  New  York  boys,  fighting  and 
dying  with  them  for  the  nation's  life,  for  our  common  country. 
(Applause.)  It  is  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  these  heroic  mountaineers — who  call  to  you,  from  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  for  help.  Their  cry  is,  "  We  have  suffered 
all,  sacrificed  all,  given  all  we  had — and  we  would  do  it  all 
over  again,  if  necessary,  for  our  love  of  country  :  and  now,  shall 
we  give  up  our  Urns  also  ?"  Fellow-citizens  of  ^^ew  York,  you 
cannot,  you  will  not,  you  dare  not  permit  it.  Oh  !  then  reach 
out  your  strong  hand  and  save  them — for  a  nobler  race  breathes 
not  on  earth's  broad  surface,  and  they  are  your  Irethren.  Penn- 
sylvania has  heard — Philadelphia  has  answered,  and  her  noble 
benefaction  is  already  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  destitution  ; 
Maine  has  listened,  with  tearful  eye  and  trembling  heart,  to 
the  tale  of  woe,  and  sends  a  generous  contribution  to  the  suf- 
fering :  and  Massachusetts,  with  a  liberality  that  illustrates  her 
largeness  of  heart,  has,  through  her  noble-souled  Committee,  at 
Boston,  drawn  out  a  subscription,  reaching  already  to  more 
than  $60,000,  and  averaging  still,  more  than  $2,000  per  day. 
Will  the  Empire  State,  will  the  Metropolitan  City — that  has  a 
single  street  operating  a  capital  of  more  than  §300,000,000,  and 
a  world-wide  commerce  concentrating  at  her  gates — stand 
aloof  in  the  noble  work  of  saving  from  the  blight  of  famine  the 
destitute  sufferers  of  East  Tennessee  ?  No,  sir:  No!  I  know 
your  charity  and  benevolence  have  been,  and  are  continually 
taxed,  by  the  demands  of  this  cruel  war,  and  you  have  volun- 
tarily and  cheerfully  met  the  demands.  Have  you  lost  any- 
thing, have  you  been  impoverished,  in  purse  or  in  heart,  hy 
giving  for  charity  ?  Nay  :  but  prospered  and  enlarged  in  your 
ability  to  give.  Many  millions  have  been  contributed  to  those 
noble  Christian  enterprises,  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Com- 
missions, and  you  are  preparing  now  to  endow  one  of  them,  in 
this  great  city,  with  at  least  a  million  more.  God  bless  you,  in 
your  noble  purpose,  and  crown  your  efforts  with  the  most  am- 
ple success.  But  oh  !  ought  you  not,  likewise,  to  respond 
promptly,  adequately,  magnanimously,  to  the  just  claims  East 
Tennessee  presents  this  day  upon  your  patriotism  and  honor,  not 
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less  than  upon  your  philanthropy  and  Christianity  1  If  East  Ten- 
nessee is  weak,  poor,  desohxted,  charred  by  fire,  blasted  by  the 
sword,  pillaged  of  her  property,  wasted  of  all  her  substance,  be- 
reft of  her  sons,  and  pallid  with  hunger — it  is  because  she  has 
loved  the  Union,  adhered  to  the  Constitution,  and  hated  trea- 
son ;  because  she  has  been  faithful  to  the  Government,  and 
ready  to  die  for  the  flag  ;  our  Union,  cemented  by  the  blood  of 
our  fatliers  ;  our  Constitution,  devised  by  their  wisdom ;  our 
Government,  the  Constitution  in  action  ;  the  Union  exerting  its 
functions  ;  our  flag,  the  symbol  of  our  liberty,  the  emblem  of 
our  nationality,  the  glory  of  cur  past,  our  pride  of  the  present, 
OUR  hope  and  promise  of  the  future.  (Applause.)  Now,  if  in 
the  maintenance  and  defence  of  our  common  right  and  prop- 
erty in  this  common  heritagCy  East  Tennessee  has  lost,  and 
sacrificed  all  her  individual  property,  and  all  her  means  of 
living,  is  it  demanding  largely  of  your  sense  of  mere  equity^ 
and  justice^  to  ask  you  to  save  hek  people  from  starva- 
tion, till  they  can  have  time  and  opportunity  to  make  bread? 

But,  sir,  my  people,  not  only  want  bread,  they  desire  peace. 
Every  consideration  of  humanity,  patriotism,  charity, — tlie  hopes 
of  mankind, — the  principles  of  Christianity, — the  interests  and 
prosperity,  of  the  world,  even  of  the  rebellious  South  demand 
peace, — honorable  lasting  peace.  I  am  not  here  to  say  hard 
things  of  the  Southern  people, — they  are  my  brethren  by 
blood — the  friends  of  my  youth,  the  companions  of  my  riper  years. 
I  love  them  still,  and  I  thank  God,  that  I  have  a  heart  alive  to 
the  wide  distinction  between  the  offence  and  the  offender. 
With  unutterable  loathing,  and  abhorrence,  I  hate  the  sin, — but 
the  sinner  is  my  brother  still.  This  horrible  rebellion  I  abom- 
inate, with  unspeakable  detestation,  but  the  rebel  is  my  kin  for 
all  that, — and  him  I  would  subdue,  reclaim,  and  save,  if  possi- 
ble. Besides,  sir,  large  masses  of  these  people,  I  know  to  be, — 
though  wearing  the  harness  of  rebellion,  as  true,  at  heart,  as 
you, — who  have  never  yet  been  tried  in  the  furnace  of  a  des- 
potism. From  the  beginning,  they  have  had  an  iron  hand  upon 
them, — they  have  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  terrorism,  such  as 
must  be  felt  to  be  known.  That  terrorism  has  compelled,  co- 
erced thousands  of  Southern  men  into  the  rebel  army, — and 
chains  them  there  to-day, — while  thousands  of  others  are,  vol- 
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tiTitarily,  there,  because  intelligent,  ingenious  traitor  leaders 
have  misled  them,  with  gilded  falsehoods.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
the  day  of  their  deliverance  will  soon  come.  These,  thus  con- 
strained, and  thus  misled,  ought  to  have  peace.  Sir,  the  horri- 
ble prospects  of  the  beautiful  South,  as  well  as  the  memory  of 
its  past  prosperity,  and  wealth,  and  influence, — and  the  death- 
like desolation  that  overshadows  it  now, — the  seas  of  blood 
spilled  there, — the  ocean  of  tears  wept  there,  by  widowed 
women  and  orphaned  children,  —  all  these  demand  peace. 
But  how  are  you  to  have  peace  ?  That  is  the  great  question. 
There  are  but  two  methods  of  obtaining  peace  that  I  can  think 
of.  One  is,  to  concede  all  the  rebel  leaders  demand, — that  is, 
the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  as  an  independent 
Government, — consequently  the  disintegration  and  dismember- 
ment of  the  United  States, — and,  of  course,  the  remanding  of 
the  Border  States,  with  their  loyal  inhabitants, — together  with 
the  bones  of  your  heroes,  that  fell  in  battle,  to  their  lawful pos^ 
session  forever.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  by  w'hich  we  can  get 
peace.  Are  you  ready  to  accept,  will  you  adopt  it  ?  (Cries  of 
"  No.")  "Will  you  permit  it  ?  (Cries  of  *'  Never,  never.")  Must 
we,  then,  war  on  forever  1  (Voices,  "  Yes.")  No,  my  friends, 
I  will  tell  you  a  better  plan.  Let  us  bring  this  dreadful  war  to 
a  close  the  other  way, — the  only  other  waj'',  by  fighting  it  out 
with  overwhelming  and  irresistible  numbers,  (Applause.) 
Fight  it  out  on  its  merits  and  demerits,  and  let  every  other 
question,  even  the  "  Negro,"  alone.  Inevitable  destiny  governs 
that  question,  and  God  is  destiny, — let  us  leave  that  question  to 
His  wisdom,  and  rest  assured.  He  will  settle  it  all  right.  God 
rules,  and  Ho  has  brought  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  of  all  par- 
ties, to  naught,  on  this  question.  For  forty  years,  some  of  your 
greatest  men,  in  the  pulpit, — at  the  press,  and  in  the  political 
world,  have  been  trying  to  tear  down  slavery.  "What  had  they 
all  accomplished  before  this  war  ?  Had  they  even  abraded  the 
surface  of  the  "  Institution."  Believe  me,  in  140  years,  their 
labors  would  have  borne  the  same  result, — leaving  the  Con- 
stitution untouched. 

Well,  there  Tvas  another  party,  down  South,  that  was  for 
preserving  it,  because  they  held  it  to  be  a  right,  under  the  Con- 
stitution,— because  it  represented  a  large  portion  of  the  capital, 
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as  well  as  the  labor  of  the  Sontli.  I  was  one  of  that  party.  We 
said,  preserve  the  Union  and  you  protect  slavery,  destroy  the 
Union,  and  all  its  bulwarks  are  gone.  Well,  Gentlemen,  tliis 
party  failed.  Another  party,  there,  assumed  to  be  the  exclusive 
guardians  and  custodians  of  the  Institution.  They  called  us  by 
way  of  reproach ,  Republicans,  Abolitionists,  Lincolnites.  These 
men  declared,  that  neither  the  Constitution,  nor  the  flag,  were 
a  sufficient  protection  to  slavery,  and  that  it  could  only  be  saved 
by  taking  it  out  of  the  Union — therefore,  they  tore  the  Constitu- 
tion into  fragments,  trampled  it  under  their  unhallowed  feet, 
and  threw  themselves  and  slavery  beyond  the  protection  of  the 
flag.  This  party  has  been  defeated,  also.  And  now,  in  reference 
to  slavery,  God's  finger,  through  the  instrumentality  of  these 
traitor  leaders,  writes  "  Tekel"  on  the  wall.  (Applause.) 
Let  the  blame  or  the  glory  attach  where  it  properly  belongs. 
The  abolitionist  Korth  failed  to  even  wound  it,  the  Union  men 
of  the  South  could  not  save  it, — but  Providence  has  permitted 
the  madness  and  folly  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  allies  in  three 
years,  to  free  more  negroes  than  all  the  abolitionists  Nortli  could 
have  liberated  in  one  thousand  years.  They  designed  to  j)er- 
petuate,  and  have  maimed  and  crippled  the  institution,  (which 
they  loved  better  than  their  country,)  I  believe,  unto  death, 
and,  in  their  own  fall,  they  have  dragged  tens  of  thousands  of 
innocent  and  good  men  into  the  same  ruin  with  themselves. 
For  myself  I  have  to  say,  I  am  not  a  Republican,  nor  an  Aboli- 
tionist, but  a  veteran  Whig,  of  the  Clay -Webster  school.  (Cheers.) 
But  I  have  this  much  of  true  Democracy  in  me, — that  I  have 
formed  my  love  of  country  upon  the  model  of,  not  Webster  and 
Clay  alone,  but  of  the  illustrious  hero  whose  ashes  repose  at  the 
Hermitage — Andrew  Jackson.  (Applause.)  With  that  sort  of 
Democracy,  and  all  other  parties,  and  isms,  that  love  their 
country  more  than  they  love  any  party,  I  am  willing  to  strike 
hands,  under  the  banner  of  my  country,  and  march  side  by  side 
with  them,  to  victory.  (Cheers.)  Having  sacrificed  all  I  pos- 
sessed, but  a  few  negroes  and  my  land,  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice 
these,  also,  if  need  be,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  Constitutional  liberty. 

But  I  said  we  must  have  peace,  and  was  pointing  out  the  only 
honorable  way  left  us  of  obtaining  it.    Make  our  armies  so 
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Btroug  as  to  trample,  crush,  and  smother  out  the  last  spark  of 
treason,  and  rebellion-in-arms,  anywhere  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  nation.  (Immense  applause*)  If  you  have  any 
treason  lurking  here  at  the  North  or  in  the  great  West,  frown 
it  down  with  public  opinion,— crush  it  out  at  the  ballot-box, — 
everywhere  let  the  names  of  the  traitors  be,  as  they  will  be  in 
history,  a  hissing  and  a  by-word  : 

"  Be  every  false  detested  name 
Condemned  to  everlasting  fame  !" 

Whether  his  tomb  be  found  North  or  South  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line— 

"Shame  and  dishonor  sit 
By  his  grave,  ever, 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it— » 
Never,  no  never  I" 

Not  by  little  armies  of  400,000  or  500,000  can  you  destroy 
this  monster  Kebellion.  Its  boundary  is  too  large,  its  empire 
too  great.  At  first  you  called  out  75,000  men.  You  were  ex- 
cusable^ You  had  not  grasped  the  magnitude  of  the  movement. 
But  three  years  of  experience  ought  to  enlighten  men.  Our 
generals  have  met  the  foe  on  many  a  field,  they  have  tested 
their  mettle,  they  have  measured  their  strength,  they  liave  felt 
their  prowess,  they  have  tried  their  courage,  they  kno  w  they 
fight  well,— they  ought  to  know  that  nothing  can  break  and 
beat  them  but  overwhelming  force.  Then  nothing  remains  to 
be  done  but  to  send  men  enough  to  whip  them.  (Applause.) 
But  have  you  men  to  draw  upon  ?  Why,  sir,  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  men  enough  in  this  single  city  to  double  all  your 
armies.  Your  thoroughfares  are  crowded  day  and  night,  your 
streets  are  thronged  everywhere  I  go, — which  way  I  turn  is  a 
continuous  tide  of  men  ;  and  if  Davis  could  have  one  sweep  here 
with  his  conscription  iti  New  York,  he  would  not  ask  a  recruit 
for  three  years  to  come  ;  there  is  a  perfect  human  avalanche 
rolling  on  forever.  Now  is  the  time,  sir,  w4iile  we  have  but 
one  enemy  on  hand.  By-and-by,  we  may  have  to  settle  with 
France*  Next  year  we  may  have  a  trouble  with  England.  Then 
while  the  coast  is  clear,  and  peace  remains  outside,  we  ought  to 
clean  up  the  Rebellion  and  be  ready  for  the  stormy  or  the  peace- 
ful future.  Let  us  stop  speculating,  stop  wrangling  over  politieSj 
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stop  making  Presidents,  and  arranging  for  fat  jobs  and  big 
contracts,  and  make  it  the  serious ^  earnest^  business  of  rulerSy 
and  people^  army  and  navy^  to  conquer  a  lasting  and  a  glorious 
peace  at  home.  Sir,  our  Ship  of  State  is  in  perilous  seas — Scjlla 
a-port,  Charj^bdis  a-lea — breakers  ahead  and  reefs  all  round ; 
there  are  pirates  in  sight,  and  mutineers  on  board,  and  the  ter- 
rible hurricane  howls  o'er  the  sea. 

Shall  the  crew  of  that  noble  vessel,  freighted  with  our  wives 
and  children  and  loved  ones,  freighted  with  our  hopes  for  all 
time  to  come,  freighted  with  the  prospects  of  liberty  and  the 
hopes  of  freedom  of  all  earth's  inhabitants  that  know  or  have 
heard  of  us — shall  her  crew,  in  the  midst  of  this  storm,  fall  to 
fighting  as  to  who  shall  next  command  the  ship  ?  [Applause.} 
Oh,  is  it  not  the  part  of  patriotism  for  every  man,  in  this  dark 
hour,  to  come  and  strengthen  the  heart  of  the  helmsman  to  stand 
at  his  post?  [Enthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause.]  And  no 
matter  what  questions  may  separate  and  divide  that  crew,  is  it 
not  their  duty  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  say  to  the 
helmsman — "  Guide  our  bark  safely  through  !  Here  we  are, 
at  your  back,  and  we  will  stand  by  you  through  the  storm  !" 
[Renewed  applause.]  Sir,  if  we  do  this,  the  vessel  will  soon 
pass  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  she  will  leap  over  the 
breakers  and  the  reefs,  and  when  we  get  out  upon  a  calm  sea, 
and  upon  a  prosperous  voyage,  then,  and  not  until  then,  can  we 
settle  the  questions  that  we  may  choose  to  raise. 

"  sail  on,  0  Ship  of  State  ! 

"  Sail  on,  0  Union  strong  and  great  1 

"  Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

"  With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

"  Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 

"  In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 

"  In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shoi-e, 

"  Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  1 

*'  Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  still  with  thee ; 

"  Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

"  Our  faith,  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

**  Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee !" 

We  look  behind  us  and  seethe  loveliness  of  peace;  now  that 
sbe  is  gone  we  remember  a  thousand  winning  charms  we  never 
perceived  when  she  made  our  country  an  Eden,  our  homes, 
even  the  humblest,  a  Paradise.    We  look  before  us,  she  is  fled 
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and  the  grim  visaged  monster  war,  armad  with  fire-brand  and 
sword,  and  every  implement  of  death,  has  planted  himself 
square  between  us  and  the  dove-eyed  angel  peace,  whom 
we  so  ardently  love,  and  long  to  embrace.  If  we  would  win 
and  recapture  peace,  we  must,  first,  conquer  and  bind  the 
monster  between  us  and  her.  Then  let  her  sweet  image  gleam 
upon  the  bristling  points  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  bayonets 
[tremendous  and  long-continued  applause]  ;  let  it  blaze  upon  the 
glittering  steel  of  five  hundred  thousand  swords  ;  let  it  leap  from 
the  mouths  of  ten  thousand  cannon,  and  the  echo  of  that  thun- 
der will  bring  peace  to  every  home  and  house  and  heart  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  reunited  country.  [Hearty 
applause.]  When  the  atmosphere  is  damp  and  filled  with  ma- 
laria, and  death  moves  in  every  breeze,  then,  sir,  what  do  we 
want  ?  We  want  the  keen  flash  of  heaven's  electricity,  we 
want  the  live  thunder,  rolling  from  mountain  top  to  mountain 
top ;  and  then  all  is  purified,  all  is  calm,  all  is  serene  and 
healthful  once  more.    [Cheers  and  shouts.] 

It  is  in  mercy's  name  I  ask  for  this.  I  can  only  tolerate  war, 
because  it  is  the  shortest,  most  direct,  and  only  way,  to  honor- 
able and  lasting  peace  ;  and  I  beg  for  war,  on  the  grandest  scale, 
in  order  to  make  peace  sure,  beyond  a  doubt.  Give  us  the 
largest  amount  of  physical  force,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  ready 
to  fall  upon  and  destroy  them,  that  they  may  not  be  destroj^ed, 
and  fill  untimely  graves.    [Loud  applause.] 

Sir,  I  trust  the  time  is  coming,  and  will  soon  be  here,  when 
this  cruel  w^ar  will  be  over.  I  trust  the  day  is  soon  coming 
which  is  to  prove  but  the  dawn  of  that  prosperity  which  is  in 
reservation  for  our  glorious  country  in  the  near  and  far-off  fu- 
ture, when,  reunited,  we  shall  sit  under  our  own  vine  and  fig 
tree,  everywhere,  and  none  shall  make  us  afraid  ;  w^hen  the 
watchword  of  the  sentinels  upon  Liberty's  watch  tower,  as  it  is 
uttered  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  shall  be  echoed  all 
along  the  line,  until  the  last  man  hears  and  returns  the  saluta- 
tion by  the  shore  of  the  distant  Pacific. 

"  Our  Union,  ordained  by  Jehovah  I 

"Man  sets  not  the  fiat  aside  ; 
"  As  well  cleave  asunder  the  welkin, 

"  As  the  one  mighty  system  divide 
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"The  grand  Mississippi  sounds  ever, 

"  From  pine  down  to  palm,  the  decree ; 
**  The  spindle,  the  corn,  and  the  cotton, 

"  One  psean  shout,  Union  to  thee  1" 

Having  already  trespassed  upon  your  patience  too  long  [cries 
of  "go  on"],  I  must  close  my  remarks. 

I  thank  you,  for  your  very  polite  attention,  and  will  express 
my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  keep  what  I  have  said,  in  your 
memory,  think  upon  it,  and  act. 

Gen.  W.  K.  Strong  : — Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted that  more  of  our  fellow  citizens  iiave  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  the  recitals,  which  we  have  heard  this  stormy 
evening.  The  touching  and  eloquent  appeal  from  the  distin- 
guished speaker  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  must  sensibly 
affect  all  hearts.  We  cannot  consent  that  he  shall  retire  from 
this  city,  under  the  irapresion  that  this  is  to  be  the  last  he  is  to 
hear  from  this  appeal  to  us.  I  therefore  beg  to  move,  that 
the  gentleman  who  have  had  charge  of  the  inauguration  of  this 
meeting,  be  requested  to  take  such  further  steps,  as,  may  be 
proper  to  enable  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  make  a  fitting 
response  to  the  appeal,  which  has  been  to-night  so  truthfully,  so 
touchingly,  and  so  eloquently  made  by  Col.  Taylor,  of  East- 
Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  carried^^bv  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  j — AlL.wjlio  wear,  the  uniform  of  the  republic 
when  this  war  is.  over,  must  be  entitled  to  its  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights.  (Applause.^  TI\q,  distinguished  gentleman  has  ad- 
verted to, the  fact,  that  hejyas  a  "member  of  the  old  Whig 
party.  I  desire  to  savj  th^at  I  .continued  a  member  of  the  old 
national  democratic  party-  until  this  threatened  overthrow 
of  the  Governement  took  place,  and  then  1  trampled  party  be- 
neath my  feet.  (Cheers.)  .Ayd  here  I  ask  my  friend  to  say  to 
this  meeting,  with  his  hand'  pledged  in  mine,  whether,  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  sweep  slavery  from  the  Union,  to  save 
the  Country,  he,  as  a  Tennessean,  is  not  willing  it  shall  be 
done. 

Col  Taylor  : — (putting  his  hand  in  that  of  the  chairman) — 
Yes,  slavery  and  everything  else  in  the  way — if  it  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  nation's  integrity  and  existence — let  it  go  down  for- 
ever. 
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When  from  a  warm  serene  sky,  a  clap  of  thunder  suddenly 
sounds  upon  the  startled  ear,  excited  attention  looks  up  for  a 
moment,  and,  if  the  clap  is  not  repeated,  subsides  and  soon 
forgets.  Not  so,  the  cautious  mariner.  Distrustful  of  the  smil- 
ing skies  and  of  the  smooth-faced  seas,  he  furls  his  sails,  and 
stands  with  helm  in  hand,  watching  the  outburst  of  the  sudden 
tempest.  It  comes,  but  the  steady  bark  rides  on  safely  through 
the  storm,  till  hoped  for  day  arrives  with  its  cheering  lights  and 
more  favoring  skies.  Different  is  the  fate  of  the  unwary  seaman. 
The  torn,  ragged  sails,  the  broken  masts — the  headlong  plunges 
of  his  ill-fated  craft  tell  the  fast-coming  doom  of  hapless  ship- 
wreck. Such  is  the  fate  of  an  uncared-for  vessel  and  its 
doomed  crew.  The  tidings  move  us  for  a  time,  but  its  memory 
only  remains  in  the  bosoms  of  the  afflicted  few  who  have  lost 
all  they  possessed  with  all  they  love. 

But  what  of  the  wreck  of  a  great  State — of  a  Government — 
of  a  Republic  freighted  with  the  happiness  of  a  world  —  with 
its  promises,  with  its  hopes  ?  Here,  nor  sympathy  nor  sorrow 
are  in  place.  The  magnitude  of  the  loss  appeals  to  higher 
emotions.  Indignant  scorn  and  wrathful  vengeance  call  out — 
demand — insist  upon  the  penalties  due  to  the  massive  crime  of 
law  dethroned — liberty  betrayed — tranquillity  banished — human- 
ity dishonored.  The  penalties  indeed  follow,  but,  alas,  not 
only  do  they  come  to  the  guilty  few,  but  to  the  guiltless  many ; 
and  to  them  they  come  in  every  form  of  human  misery  in 
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tkat  of  all  forms  the  direst — despair  of  the  fortunes  of  mankind. 
So  great  a  loss — so  wide  a  calamity — so  sad  a  grief— a  fate  so 
hopeless,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  endeavor  to  avert — a  duty  of  so- 
ciety— a  duty  of  man  in  all  his  possible  relations  ?  How  can  it 
be  averted  ?  By  the  lessons  of  the  past  teaching  the  duties  of 
the  present — imparting  to  the  sense  of  the  obligation,  the  power, 
the  strength,  the  confidence — the  will  of  performance.  And  this 
performance  is  the  duty  of  us  all — the  highest  duty,  the  first  duty 
— the  ever-continuing  duty  —  the  latest  duty.  This  common  im- 
perative duty  we  have  to  perform. 

And  now,  my  friends — I  mean  to  speak  to  you  of  things  not  fa- 
miliar to  you  all — of  things  it  interests  you  all  to  know — to  state 
truths,  which,  like  the  lightning  from  the  heavens,  are  meant  to 
clear  the  opening  day.  I  wish  you,  dismissing  all  preferences  and 
prejudices  to  examine  well  these  truths  —  and  then  to  judge  and 
act  as  you  value  your  consciences  and  your  well-being.  I  propose 
to  trace  the  Slave  Power,  not  in  its  mere  social  relations,  but 
in  its  great  political  relations,  its  heresies  and  injuries  to  the 
American  people. 

I  proceed  to  show  —  that,  in  Virginia  —  the  first  great  Slave 
State  of  the  Union,  the  cultivation  of  a  special  foreign  influence 
first  began,  —  that,  to  it,  Virginia  was  ready  to  surrender  great 
National  advantages  and  rights — that,  oAving  to  her  selfish  ambi- 
tions, the  establishment  of  a  National  Government  was  long  de- 
layed and  much  imperilled — that,  to  subserve  her  interests^  an  in- 
jurious limitation  of  an  important  power  of  Government  was 
inserted  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  —  that,  with  her 
originated  the  opposition  to  the  Administration  of  Washington 
which  only  the  affections  and  gratitude  of  the  American  people 
for  him  could  check — that,  from  her  were  propagated  doctrines  of 
construction  emasculative  of  the  Constitution  —  that,  froni  her 
emanated  the  heresy  of  Secession — that,  to  subserve  her  amhitions 
—  in  her  bosom  a  design  to  overturn  the  National  Government 
was  generated  —  that,  to  accomplish  this  design,  an  armed  Con- 
spiracy of  men,  born  out  of  the  United  States,  was  organized — 
and  that  by  the  votes  and  influence  of  that  armed  conspiracy,  the 
men  were  elevated  to  power,  to  whom  these  successive  offences 
against  this  nation's  interests  —  rights  and  duties,  may  all  be 
clearly  traced — all  having  in  view — this  result  —  the  permanent 
elevation  over  the  heads  of  the  American  people  of  an  oligarchic 
— aristocratic  Slave  Power,  professing  Democracy  only  to  make 
the  Democracy  the  servile  tools  of  its  selfish,  Unnational  ambi- 
tions. 

In  1790— there  existed  within  the  United  States  697,89'7  Slaves. 
Of  this  number  Virginia  had  the  great  preeminence  of  holding 
little  less  than  one  half ;  the  number  of  her  slaves  being  293,427, 
about  one  eleventh  part  of  the  total  population  of  this  country. 

Of  Virginia,  the  especial  personification  of  its  special  interests 
— its  special  ambition — its  special  policy — was  Thomas  Jefferson 
' —  for,  though  born  there,  I  do  not  speak  of  Washington  in  this 
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narrow  relation.  He  belonged  —  as  he  now  belongs  — as  he  ever 
will  belong — to  the  whole  country — to  the  whole  human  race — to 
man  proud,  justly  proud,  that  he  was  his  fellow-man.  And  now, 
my  friends,  I  ask  you,  what  were  the  opinions,  feelings — ultimate 
position,  stand  of  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ? 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  mistaken — I  do  not  ask  you  to  regard  what  I 
say  of  this,  without  adducing  the  evidence.  Here  it  is  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  "  Jefferson's  Works,"  edited  by  his  son-in-law, 
page  340,  in  a  letter,  dated  January  31,  1821.  Let  me  premise, 
that  this  was  the  time  of  the  great  commotion  on  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  which  limited  the  extension 
of  slavery,  and  that  this  letter  was  written  of  "  The  Virginia 
University."  "  Even,"  he  wrote,  "  with  the  whole  power  we 
shall  be  reduced  to  six  Professors — while  Harvard  will  still  prime 
it  over  us  with  her  twenty  Professors.  How  many  of  our  youths 
she  now  has,  learning  the  lessons  of  Anti-Missourianism,  I  know 
not,  but  a  gentleman,  lately  from  Princeton,  told  me,  he  saw  there 
the  list  of  the  students  at  that  place,  and  that  more  than  half  were 
Virginians.  These  will  return  home,  no  doubt,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sacred  principles  of  our  holy  alliance  of  restkiction- 
ISTS."  In  a  second  letter,  of  the  15th  of  February  following,  he 
wrote  to  General  Breckenridge  —  "All,  I  fear,  do  not  see  the 
speck  in  the  horizon  which  is  to  burst  on  us  as  a  tornado,  sooner 
or  later.  The  line  of  division  lately  marked  out  between  different 
portions  of  our  confederacy,  is  such,  as  will  never,  I  fear,  be  obli- 
terated ;  and  we  are  now  trusting  to  those  who  are  against  us  m 
position  and  principle^  to  fashion  to  their  own  form  the  minds  and 
affections  of  our  youth."  Thus  does  he  fear  the  free  pi  inciples  of 
New-England,  inclining  the  youth  of  Virginia  to  Freedom,  and 
thus  does  he  scoff  at  those  who  would  restrict  the  limits  of  slavery 
— "  the  spreading  "  of  which  he  had  urged  over  "  the  whole  con- 
tinent,"—  as  "  the  Holy  alliance  of  liestrictionists."  The  extend- 
ing influences  of  New-England  education  in  favor  of  Freedom 
were  the  subject  of  those  proscriptive  apprehensions,  and  such 
ever  will  they  be.  Nor  will  you  be  surprised  at  this  language 
addressed  to  me, — "New-England  must  be  reduced  in  her  power 
as  a  propitiation  to  the  South."  "  New-England  must  be  thrown 
out," — nor  yet,  I  trust,  at  my  reply  to  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary 
Officer,  who,  with  my  father  —  sprang  over  a  parapet  at  York- 
town,  "I  would  not  wish  to  live  in  a  Republic  that  does  not 
embrace  Bunker's  Hill  and  Yorktown  too." 

While  the  liberation  of  the  slave  was  a  mere  distant,  speculati\'« 
philanthropy — an  Utopian  vision — it  all  was  well  enough  to  preach 
a  possible  emancipation ;  but  when  the  question  seemed  near  by 
of  the  extension  of  the  slave  power,  then  we  read  these  iron 
words,  significant  of  the  hand-cuff  and  the  dungeon-gratings. 

Second — It  has  been  stated,  that  in  Virginia  the  culture  of  a 
special  foreign  influence  began  —  and  third,  that  Virginia  shewed 
herself  ready  to  surrender  great  national  rights,  interests  and 
advantages. 
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"  Let  us  to  the  facts,  as  seen  in  the  Journals  of  the  old  Congress 
and  in  the  Cotemporary  historical  writings. 

During  the  long  continued  discussions  of  the  terms  of  peace  to 
be  insisted  upon  from  Great  Britain,  after  a  stand  had  been  taken 
by  New-York  in  behalf  of  high  independent  national  ground  ;  in 
the  year  1781,  the  American  negotiators  were  instructed  "to 
undertake  viothing  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  or  truce,  vnthotit 
the  knowledge  and  concurrence  "  of  the  French  Court,  and  ulti- 
mately to  govern  themselves  by  their  advice  and  opinion."  This 
degrading  instruction  was  proposed  at  the  instance  of  the  French 
Ambassador,  then  in  Philadelphia,  where  Congress  were  sitting ; 
and  was  especially  and  obstinately  supported  by  Madison,  the 
leading  member  of  that  Congress  from  Virginia.  Of  this  ultima- 
tum, a  dispatch  from  the  French  legation  states  :  "  It  leaves  the 
King  (of  France)  master  of  the  terms  of  treaty  or  truce,  except- 
ing Independence  and  treaties  of  alliance."  The  thralldom  thus 
intended  to  be  imposed  on  the  American  negociators  for  peace 
was  broken  by  the  steady  intelligence  of  John  Jay,  exhibiting 
throughout  the  courage  and  firmness  characteristic  of  the  illustri- 
ous Huguenot  race,  he  so  honored  in  this  great  national  service. 
What  followed  ?  What  followed  ?  In  return,  a  vote  of  censure 
was  proposed  in  Congress,  which  censorious  vote  was  sustained 
by  Madison. 

Of  the  instructions  previously  mentioned,  Hamilton  declared, 
"  Not  only,  as  to  final  measures,  but  also  as  to  preliminary  and 
intermediate  negociations "  they  "  placed  the  negociators  in  a 
state  of  dependence  on  the  French  Ministry  humiliating  to  them- 
selves and  unsafe  for  the  interests  of  the  country."  Of  these  great 
interests,  that  of  the  fisheries  was  jeoparded — and  the  right  of 
navigating  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ocean  was  imperilled.  To  Vir- 
ginia, a  planting  State,  of  what  value  in  her  bounded  view  were 
the  great  Ocean  Fisheries?  Her  poor  untaught  white  laborer 
knew  only  of  the  canoe,  the  scow,  or  the  petty  shallop  ;  and  the 
slave  could  not  be  trusted  beyond  her  limits.  The  hardy  colored 
rover  might  come  home  and  whisper  tales  of  dangerous  enter- 
prize — dangerous  to  bondage,  forever  propitious  to  Freedom  have 
been  the  Ocean  and  its  borders.  Its  winds  and  its  lofty  waves 
brook  no  other  than  the  arms  of  courage  and  the  eyes  of  fore- 
thought to  pass  over  this  unfenced  highway  of  the  nations.  On 
its  borders  have  arisen,  near  neighboring  despotisms,  the  "  Free 
States,"  the  enemies  of  tyrants,  whence  came  those  maxims  of 
free  commerce,  of  international  law  which  control  the  lawless  bar- 
barisms of  distant  peoples,  and  make  safe  their  intercourse.  Yet, 
when  a  wandering  codfish  found  its  luckless  unwary  way  into 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac,  Jefferson,  alarmed  at  this  stranger's 
visit  into  the  sacred  realm  of  the  Old  Dominion,  said  :  "  I  fear  Ave 
may  become  a  maritime  people." 

As  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  that  great  liquid  bond 
of  the  Union — Madison  prepared  an  instruction  to  Jay  to  "  recede^'' 
from  the  instructions  previously  drawn  by  himself  insisting  upon 
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its  free  navigation  to  the  Ocean.  When  was  this  recession  pro- 
posed, and  at  whose  timid,  short-sighted  instance  ?  On  the  day 
that  Jefferson,  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  its  affrighted  legis- 
lature were  driven  from  undefended  Richmond  by  Benedict  Ar- 
nold ;  and  at  the  instance  of  this  Governor  and  legislature. 

Nor  can  it  ever  be  forgotten,  that  the  vote  of  Censure  sustained 
by  Madison,  reproved  a  treaty  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
Western  territory,  now  the  Western  States,  was  secured  to  the 
Union — Spain  coveting  them,  France  her  persistent  approver. 

It  has  been  stated  that  owing  to  the  selfish  ambition  of  Vir- 
ginia the  establishment  of  a  National  government  was  long  de- 
layed. 

The  provision  of  money  by  grants  of  i-evenue  by  the  several 
States,  was  not  only  most  important  to  the  establishinaj  of  our  Inde- 
pendence as  a  Nation,  but  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  language  of  one  of  the  Senators  of  Virginia, 
in  a  letter  of  June  26th,  1780.  "The  rejection  of  the  Resolution 
of  Congress  respecting  Finance,  was  fatal  stab  to  the  Independ- 
ence of  America.  If  Virginia  does  not  rescind  her  determination, 
we  are  all  undone.  Her  persisting  in  the  idea  will  not  only  de- 
prive herself  of  resources,  but  the  whole  Continent.  This,  added 
to  the  Kentucky  policy,  and  her  want  of  exertion  in  affording 
assistance  to  South-Carolina  will  place  her  in  a  very  disagreeable 
point  of  view  with  respect  to  the  other  States."  "  Can  you  credit 
it,"  wrote  Patrick  Henry,  the  Governor  of  Virginia ;  "  Can  you 
credit  it  ?  No  effort  was  made  for  supporting  or  restoring  public 
credit.  I  pressed  it  warmly  on  some,  but  in  vain.  This  is  the 
reason  you  get  no  soldiers — Let  not  Congress  rely  on  Virginia 
for  soldiers^  Virginia  did  not  raise  soldiers  for  the  aid  of  her 
sister  states.  She  did  not  raise  soldiers  for  her  own  protection. 
Alarmed  weakness  grasps  at  any  expedient — desperate  as  it  may 
be ;  and  we  find  Richard  Henry  Lee  a  much-boasted  name  in  Vir- 
ginia— but  of  questioned  fidelity  to  Washington,  ere  long  urging, 
that  by  Congress,  he  "  the  General  of  the  armies  be  possessed  of  dic- 
tatorial powers."  These  powers,  of  course,  Washington  declined. 
Virginia  then,  indeed,  was  feeling  the  armed  hand  of  the  enemy — 
and  had  met  with  losses.  On  the  T5th  of  September,  1780,  the 
previous  year,  Jefferson  writes  of  his  loss  of  a  wagon  and  two 
horses  and  of  a  slave.  "  He  was  a  negro  man  named  Phil,  lame 
in  one  arm  and  leg.  The  horses  were  not  public  property,  as 
they  were  only  impressed  and  not  sold.  Perhaps  yotir  certificate 
of  what  is  lost  may  be  necessary" — necessary  for  what,  if  not  for 
compensation  ?  Jefferson  looking  for  pay  for  a  lame  slave,  a 
wagon  and  t^vt)  horses  in  the  most  alarming  moments  of  the  Rev- 
olution. Ye  heavens,  of  what  materials  patriots  are  sometimes 
made  !  There  are  speaking  contrasts  in  this  world.  General 
Schuyler  too  met  with  losses.  His  dwelling-house  at  Saratoga 
with  all  its  appendages  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  Burgoyne, 
his  great  properties  ravaged.  He  took  Burgoyne,  when  captured, 
a  guest  into  his  city  abode.    For  his  losses  he  never  asked,  he 
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never  received  a  dollar.  Nor  would  one  of  his  descendants,  I 
trust,  so  blemish  his  blood  as  to  ask  for  compensation. 

To  meet  the  great  necessities  of  this  country  and  of  these 
chiefly,  the  support  of  the  array,  hoping  also  to  initiate  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Government,  Conventions  of  certain  States — now 
the  free  loyal  States — were  held  from  year  to  year.  Virginia  was 
earnestly  invited  to  meet  her  sister  States,  but  long — -for  many 
years — she  was  invited  in  vain — and  only  did  she  come  when  her 
coterminous  interests  sought  the  common  protection  of  a  common 
government.  And  meanwhile  what  is  seen  ?  Virginia  granting 
and  rescinding  her  grant  of  revenue — not  only  rescinding  it,  but 
denying  to  the  Confederation  tlie  conjoint  power  of  raising  a  dol- 
lar for  the  public  defence  or  general  welfare.  In  October  1782 
Virginia  passed  a  resolution  in  these  words — "Whereas  the  per- 
mitting any  power ^  other  than  the  general  assembly  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, to  lay  duties  or  taxes  upon  the  citizens  of  this  IState 
within  the  same^  is  injurious  to  its  Sovereignty,  may  prove  de- 
structive of  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  people,  and,  so  far  as 
Congress  might  exercise  the  same,  is  contravening  the  spirit  of 
the  Confederation  in  the  eighth  article  thereof,"  therefore  the  act 
previously  passed  granting  it  was  repealed  !  To  provide  for  the 
public  wants,  the  public  lands  were  then  deemed  an  important  re- 
source. This  resource,  ceded  by  other  States,  was  long  withheld 
by  Virginia — not  only  withheld,  but  Madison  points  to  her  "  mil- 
itary contingent,"  which  she  never  had  filled  to  sustain  the  Rev- 
olution— as  a  means  in  her  arrogant  behalf,  of  resisting  the  com- 
mon interest — points  to  a  civil  war.  Of  tliis  contingent,  he  writes, 
"  her  line  is  perhaps  of  all,  in  the  most  disgraceful  condition." 

That  such  a  policy — so  adverse  to  the  great,  vast  interests  of  the 
American  people — so  false  to  the  common  rights  and  common 
duties  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  conferred  and 
had  imposed,  would  operate  most  injuriously  upon  the  policy  of 
other  States ;  would  excite  discontent  in  the  loyal,  and  prompt 
and  encourage  disaffection  in  the  disloyal  States,  were  certain 
consequences.  Yet  long,  and  in  vain,  were  these  consequences 
urged  by  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution — by  Washington  mourn- 
ing over  the  degradation  and  dark  disasters  of  his  country,  and 
by  others  despairing — almost  despairing  of  the  cause  of  Freedom. 
It  was  as  though  the  Sun  were  blotted  from  the  heavens.  But 
great  necessities  force  their  results  —  chaos  required  order  — 
anarchy  required  rule — and  out  of  the  great,  urgent,  most  preg- 
nant necessities  and  calamities,  which  chaos  and  anarchy  had  pro- 
duced, and  the  still  greater  necessities  and  calamities  they  men- 
aced, arose  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — a  Government 
of  Order  and  mild  pervading  rule.  Noble  in  all  its  aspects — 
Glorious  in  all  its  aims — grand  and  even  awful  in  all  its  high 
reachings ;  and  but  for  Virginia,  and  her  cognate  jealousies,  en- 
dowed with  every  feature  —  power  —  quality,  necessary  .for  its 
preservation — and  these  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  soon 
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fin  nish  to  this  Constitution  of  the  people — by  the  people — for  the 
j)eo[)!e — our  fathers'  Constitution — our  own  Constitution  "ordain- 
ed— established  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity" — not  a  mere  "Federal  Union  of  the  States"  with 
Slavery  to  be  secured  to  their  tyrant  masters.  But  this,  thank 
Almighty  God,  is  past — past  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power. 
To  establish  this  Constitution  were  required,  not  only  all  the 
resources  of  Wisdom,  but  all  the  resouVces  of  the  highest  public 
virtue  in  its  courage  and  in  its  moderation  ;  and  forth  they  came 
and  together  they  labored  to  establish  for  this  Nation  a  national 
government,  worthy  the  efforts  that  had  been  exerted — and  the 
ends  intended  to  be  accomplished.  Of  such  wisdom  and  of  such 
moderation,  Jefferson  could  not  boast.  The  spirit  that  could  form 
a  nation  Avas  not  the  spirit  which,  above  all  things,  prized  the 
superior  power  of  Virginia,  with  all  her  slaves ;  and  the  fact  will 
not  surprise  that  Jefferson  held  back  and  was  reluctant  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  Virginia.  Cavilling  at  its  pro- 
visions, he  is  seen  urging  Virginia  to  stand  at  the  threshold,  unde- 
cided, whether  or  not  to  enter  and  serve  her  part  in  the  great 
Offices  of  our  great  Temple  of  Constitutional  Freedom.  Read 
his  letter  of  the  7th  of  February,  1V98,  addressed  at  Paris  to  A. 
Donald.    "Jefferson's  Works,  iii.  290." 

For  among  the  many  arguments  urged  against  its  adoption  were 
powers  conferred,  necessary  to  provide  for  the  common  defence : 
and  among  the  many  menaces  uttered  loudly,  a  chief  one  was 
urged  in  Virginia :  that,  in  the  use  of  the  means  to  provide  for 
this  defence,  the  existence  of  slavery  would  be  put  at  hazard. 
"  If  the  Northern  States  shall  be  of  the  opinion,"  was  the  remark 
of  Patrick  Henry,  "that  our  slaves  are  numberless,  they  may  call 
forth  every  national  resource.  May  Congress  not  say  that  every 
black  man  must  Jight?  Have  they  not  power  to  provide  for  the 
general  defence  and  welfare  ?  May  ihey  not  think  that  these  call 
iox  the  abolition  of  slavery  f  May  they  not  pronounce  all  slaves 
free,  and  will  they  not  be  warranted  by  that  power  ?"  The  slave- 
holders of  Virginia  trembled  before  this  mighty  question  ;  and 
Virginia  adopted  the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of  ten  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  votes.* 

*  Alexander  Hamilton  to  Jay.  1779: 

"  The  Negroes  will  make  very  excellent  soldiers,  with  proper  management.  . 
.    .    ,    An  essential  part  of  the  plan  is  to  give  them  their  freedom  with  their 

swords  This  will  secure  their  fidelity,  animate  their  courage,  and,  I 

believe,  will  have  a  good  influence  on  those  who  remain  by  opening  a  door  to  their 
emancipation.  .  .  .  The  dictates  of  humanity  and  true  policy  equally  interest 
me  in  favor  of  .  this  unfortunate  class  of  men."  As  to  the  freedom  granted  to  the 
slave  by  Proclamation,  Hamilton  remarked,  in  1795:  "The  grant  was  irreuocabU. 
Nothing  in  the  law  of  nations,  nor  in  those  by  Great  Britain,  will  authorize  the  re- 
sumption of  liberty  once  granted  to  a  human  being.  .  .  The  abandonment  of 
Negroes  who  had  been  induced  to  quit  their  mnsters  on  the  faith  of  oflBcial 
PROCLAMATIONS  promising  them  lihet-ty,  to  fall  again  under  the  yoke  of  their 
masters  and  into  slavery,  is  as  od'otts  and  immoral  a  thing  as  can  be  conceived.  It 
is  odious^  not  only  as  it  imposes  an  act  of  perfidy  on  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
but  as  it  tends  to  bring  back  to  servitude  men  once  made  free." 
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It  has  been  stated  that,  to  subserve  the  interests  of  Virginia  as 
a  great  slave-planting  State,  an  important  power  of  Government 
was  expressly  excluded  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Tobacco,  previous  to  its  adoption,  was  her  principal  culture  and 
largest  export.  During  the  Revolution,  Congress  exerted  a  con- 
trolling power  over  its  export.  Virginia,  on  the  contrary,  claimed 
the  exclusive  control  of  it,  although  the  action  of  Congress  was, 
by  the  admission  of  Madison,  "  to  the  advantage  of  Virginia  in 
procuring  a  vent  to  her  staple^  and  stopping  the  exportation  of 
her  specie."  Virginia  did  not  forget  this  procedure  of  Congress ; 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Hce-growers  of  South-Carolina, 
secured  the  restrictive  provision  in  the  Constitution  that,  "  no  tax 
or  duty  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State."  Is  it  not 
possible  to  suppose  instances  when  the  power  of  imposing  a  tax 
upon  exports  may  be  necessary  to  an  equality  of  contribution  by 
the  several  States,  or  when  other  great  public  interests  might  de- 
mand its  exercise?  Why  should  not  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  the  power  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  export  of 
cotton,  thus  levying  a  duty  on  the  wants  of  other  nations  which 
levy  a  duty  on  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
Why  should  there  be  a  denial  of  a  power  to  the  Government  of 
this  nation  which  resides  in  and  is  exerted  by  the  Governments  of 
other  nations  ? 

It  has  been  stated,  that,  with  Virginia  originated  the  opposition 
to  the  administration  of  the  Government  which  only  the  popular- 
ity of  Washington  could  check.  As  to  this  most  reckless,  most 
persevering,  almost  indiscriminate  opposition,  begun  in  its  very 
infancy — in  the  first  year  of  our  Constitution,  the  facts  are  all 
notorious.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  frequent  letters  of  Wash- 
ington, and  may  be  traced  throughout  his  Presidential  life. 
When  Washington  wrote  to  Jefferson  himself  of  the  attacks 
upon  his  "  administration  in  such  exaggerated  and  indecent  terms 
as  could  be  scarcely  applied  to  a  Nero,  a  notorious  defaulter,  or 
even  to  a  common  pickpocket,"  *  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture 
what  was  said  and  written — by  whom  said  or  written  —  or  what 
he,  the  Father  of  his  country,  felt. 

Here  I  will  not  dwell.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  remark,  that  this 
opposition  would  have  defeated  the  great  neutral  policy  which 
Washington  established  ;  that  it  subjected  this  country,  its  com- 
merce and  its  honor,  to  the  depredations  and  insults  of  France  — 
inciting,  with  her  connivance,  a  civil  war  —  at  the  same  time  pro- 
voking the  hostility  of  England.  Amid  all  the  surrounding, 
pressing  difficulties,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  kept  in 
the  path  of  Neutral  justice — a  sublime  spectacle  of  justice  and  of 
mercy,  to  which  she  can  well  appeal  in  the  coming  hour  of  repara- 
tion by  Great  Britain.  Nor  need  I  call  to  your  recollection  the 
fact,  that  by  a  recent  foreigner,  Albert  Gallatin,  this  threatened, 
resulting  civil  war  was  initiated. 

Let  those  who  ask,  when  and  where,  read  in  the  resolutions 

*  Writings  of  Washington,  XL  189. 
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passed  at  a  meeting  at  Red  Stone  Old  Fort  on  the  2^7 th  of  July, 
1791 — and  that  other  in  its  foreign  English,  at  Pittsburgh  of  the 
21st  of  August,  1792 — of  both  which  meetings  Gallatin  was  Sec- 
retary. The  first  of  these  resolutions  declared  the  law  imposing 
an  internal  duty,  upon  Avhiskey,  "  immoral  in  its  effects,  and  dan- 
gerous to  liberty."  The  second,  reiterating  these  assertions,  ear- 
nestly invoked  the  proscription  by  the  people  of  the  Collectors  of 
this  duty.  In  countries  of  severer  rule  these  proceedings  would 
have  been  dealt  with,  as  conspiracies  against  the  Government.  In 
this,  almost  forgotten,  they  have  been  regarded  as  of  equivalent 
value  to  the  narrow  notion,  that  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  of 
unparalleled  magnitude  can  and  should  be  accomplished  by  a 
Government  paying  Specie !  Oh !  for  the  wisdom  that  finds  its 
limits  within  the  rim  of  a  gold  eagle ! 

But  it  will  not  do  to  stop  here.  Listen  to  another,  most 
pregnant,  suggestive  fact.  Madison  had  denounced  in  Con- 
gress the  imposition  of  Internal  duties.  The  fomentors  of 
this  rebellion  were  his  political  partisans.  They  used  his  name 
as  the  title  of  one  of  these  seditious  associations-;  and  when 
this  Rebellion  had  ripened  into  maturity  —  when  Western  Penn- 
sylvania was  partly  in  arms  against  the  Government,  Madison 
moved  a  resolution  —  rejected  by  a  great  majority  of  Con- 
gress—  "that  regular  troops  ought  not  to  be  used  against  citi- 
zens for  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  but  only  for  pro- 
tection against  foreign  invasion,  and  the  Indian  tribes."  It  may 
seem  strange  to  learn  that,  in  any  man's  estimation,  the  disci- 
plined and  skilled  soldiers  of  a  civilized  nation  ought  not  to  h% 
used  to  maintain  that  civilized  nation;  for  to  "enforce  its  laws" 
when  resisted  by  force,  is  the  only  possible  mode  of  maintaining 
such  a  nation  ;  but  that  this  use  is  proper,  to  reduce  to  submission 
roving  Indian  tribes  —  the  victims,  at  that  very  time  —  the  infuri- 
ated victims  of  Virginian  frontier  aggressions.  The  poor  negroes 
fleeing  to  the  bushes  were  pitied  and  succored  by  these  Indians. 
The  frontier  whites  followed  them  with  fire  and  sword  and  red- 
mouthed  hounds.  The  Indians  driven  on  were  seen  looking 
back  —  looking  back  with  outstretched,  imploring  arms  of  horror 
at  their  more  savage  assailants,  while  the  poor  negro,  surviving 
his  wounds,  was  often  the  reward  of  his  pursuer  with  unerring 
aim.  "  When  I  was  recruiting,"  said  a  deceased  officer,  "  a  long- 
limbed  poor  white  came  forth  and  said :  '  I  think  of  'listing. 
What  do  you  think?  If  I  loing  a  negro,  will  I  have  him?'"" 
The  reply  I  do  not  give.  Such  are  the  effects  of  Slavery  —  the 
aristocratic  owners,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  involuntary  labor  — 
freed  from  the  cares  and  the  engaging  and  instructive  interests  of 
an  active  social  life,  seeking  political  power  as  their  occupation, 
and  then  claiming  its  possession  as  a  natural  right,  and  the  poor, 
uneducated,  debased  white,  seeking  in  the  labor  of  the  slave  the 
indolence  he  covets  in  the  toilless  lives  of  his  idle  superiors. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  from  Virginia  were  propagated  doC* 
triues  of  construction  emasculative  of  the  Constitution,  and  re- 
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suiting  in  evils  which  yet  continue — the  great  evils  which  now 
oppress  our  industry,  and  menace  consequences  of  a  magnitude  of 
danger  from  which  prudence  and  wisdom  and  courage  almost  are 
compelled  to  shrink.  By  whom,  if  not  by  Virginia,  was  begun 
and  stimulated  the  opposition  to  a  broad,  just  provision  for  the 
debt  of  the  Revolution,  called  by  Hamilton  "  the  price  of  liber- 
ty "  ?  This  debt  was  chiefly  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States,  for  the  monies  expended  in  supporting  the 
army,  which  finally  at  Yorktown  rescued  Virginia  from  subjuga- 
tion. Yet  was  its  payment  resisted  in  every  stage  .of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  System  of  Public  Credit,  and  its  provision  was  only 
eflected  by  a  bargain  which  gave  to  Virginia  the  permanent  pos- 
session within  her  borders  of  the  National  Capital,  "  as  an  ano- 
dyne," to  use  the  words  of  Jefferson,  which  would  "  calm  in  some 
degree  the  ferment  which  might  be  excited  "  by  the  assumption 
of  the  State  Debts — debts  incurred  by  the  several  States  for  their 
own  and  the  common  defence — debts,  the  payment  whereof  was 
expressly  pledged  by  Congress,  in  a  celebrated  address  from  the 
pen  of  Madison  of  the  26th  of  April,  1*783  ;  and  the  refusal  to 
pay  which  debts  was  urged — assiduously  urged — by  Madison  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  in  1790,  only  seven  years  after.  Yet  the 
Constitution  had  given  them  its  express  pledge  of  payment.  In 
it^  Vlth  Article,  it  declares  :  "  All  debts  and  engagements  entered 
into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid 
against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the 
Confederation."  These  debts,  this  "  engagement,"  Madison 
Wipuld  have  repudiated.  Yet  you  all  know  that  Madison  was  a 
signer  of  this  Constitution  and  a  most  useful  advocate  of  it.  Of 
tl¥ese  gross,  glaring  inconsistencies,  what  is  the  solution?  The 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  unwilling  to  pay  her  share  of  these  debts, 
denounced  the  assumption  of  them  "  as  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;"  "as  a  measuj-e  particularly  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  Virginia  ;  as  an  act  impolitic,  unjust, 
odious,  and  deformed."  Madison  presented  this  denCinciation  to 
Congress,  obeying  the  behest  of  Virginia. 

Widely  different  was  the  view  of  a  most  distinguished  oflicer 
of  the  Revolution,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  fought  the 
battles  of  the  South.  "  We  shall  soon,"  General  Lincoln  wrote 
to  Hamilton,  "  whenever  this  "  (denunciation)  "  comes  in  practice, 
be  without  a  Federal  govei-nment ;  and  with  its  fall,  we  shall 
probably  be  deprived  for  ages  to  come,  of  the  power  of  again  as- 
sembling and  forming  a  system  for  the  General  Government  of 
the  United  States,  bij  the  voice  of  the  people''  " This,"  Hamilton 
also  wrote,  "  this  is  the  first  symptom  of  a  spirit  which  must  either 
be  killed  or  will  kill  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Its 
principles,  he  declared,  must  be  "  exploded.''''  To  provide  for 
these  debts,  internal  duties  upon  some  mere  idle  indulgences  and 
luxuries  had  been  recommended  by  Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Among  these  was  a  duty  upon  snuff.  The  snuff- 
makers  were  in  commotion.    They  proclaimed  this  duty  to  be  a 
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grievance,  and  there  were  those  who  sympathized  with  them. 
SnniF,  we  all  know,  is  a  manufacture  of  tobacco.  Tobacco  was 
then  the  "  staple  "  of  Virginia. 

From  whom,  if  not  from  Virginia,  emanated  doctrines  of  strict 
construction  emasculative  of  the  Constitution  ?  Whence  came  the 
denial  to  the  General  Government  of  the  poAver  to  establish  an  uni- 
form currency,  with  the  aid  of  a  National  Bank ;  and  what  the 
motive  of  that  denial,  but  to  secure  to  Virginia  the  retention  with- 
in her  borders  of  the  seat  of  government,  which  she  feared  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Bank  in  Philadelphia  would  put  in  jeop- 
ardy? Commerce  and  its  instruments,  money  and  banks,  were 
things  which  Virginia  politicians — Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Ran- 
dolph—  thought  of  little  moment  to  Virginia  ;  but  the  monopoly 
of  political  power  was  in  their  minds  of  every  moment,  and  by 
this  consideration  was  their  policy  governed. 

Yet  as  to  the  seat  of  that  Capital — Ames  predicted  truly,  that 
it  would,  from  its  position,  easily  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  a  true  narrative  of  this  rebellion  will  tell,  that  twice 
it  was  near  filling  into  the  hands  of  rebel  bodies  of  Virginians. 
Reflecting  men  had  urged  that  the  Capital  should  be  at  Trenton, 
a  position  easily  defended  by  its  adjacent  population. 

By  whom  if  not  by  Virginia,  werei raised  the  objections  to  the 
means  to  protect  the  fisheries  on  the  American  coast,  from  which 
France  insisted  upon  "  excluding"  the  American  States  lest  they 
should  become  a  nursery  of  seamen?  In  this  policy  France  was 
foiled,  and  Virginia  took  it  up,  Madison  denying  to  the  National 
Government  the  power  of  granting  a  small  bounty  for  the  encour- 
agement of  those  Fisheries. 

For  the  encouragement  of  these  great  Fisheries,  this  great 
wealth,  which  the  beneficent  Creator  annually  directs  with  his  un- 
seen hand  upon  our  rocky  coast,  as  though  he  would  make  the 
Ocean  return  to  the  land  a  tribute  for  the  flowing  land  streams 
filling  her  bosom — for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fisheries,  which 
had  invited  the  Puritan  race  fiir  over  the  stormy  seas  from  the 
low  marshes  of  Holland — for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fisheries, 
Massachusetts  had  asked  a  bounty  to  equalize  with  the  foreign  boun- 
ties. For  this  bounty.  Fisher  Ames — most  eloquent,  most  true, 
most  bravely  true  to  his  country,  asked  in  the  name  of  Masachu- 
setts  —  appealing  to  and  rebuking  Virginia,  "If  the  lands  of  Ken- 
tucky are  invaded,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  drive  off*  the  invader  at 
the  general  expence,  and  so  you  ought.  Why  shall  we  not  protect 
our  domain  upon  the  Ocean  ?  Another,  and  important  view  is,  the 
Naval  protection,  of  which  it  will  be  the  source.  Our  trade  is  in- 
creasing rapidly :  the  richer  that  trade,  the  better  the  prize  to  the 
enemy.  Can  the  planter,  who  takes  up  arms  to  protect  his  harvests 
on  shore,  be  so  much  deceived  as  to  Avish  to  have  it  unprotected, 
when  afloat  ?  Thrown  out  of  employment  by  war,  the  fishermen 
are  instantly  in  action.  Their  mode  of  life  makes  them  expert  and 
hardy.  They  cast  anchor  on  the  banks,  three  hundred  leagues  from 
land,  and  with  a  great  length  of  cable  ride  out  the  storms  of  winter. 
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If  the  gale  proves  too  strong,  they  often  sink  at  their  anchors. 
For  ever  wet,  tlie  sea  ahiiost  becomes  tlieir  element — cold  and 
labor,  in  that  season  of  frost,  brace  their  bodies  ;  and  they  be 
come  as  hardy  as  the  bears  that  Avalk  aronnd  them  on  the  floating 
fields  of  ice.  Their  skill  and  spirit  are  not  inferior.  Familiar 
with  danorer,  they  despise  it.  If  I  were  to  review  their  exploits," 
added  Ames,  "  the  theme  would  find  every  American  heart 
already  glowing  with  the  recollections  of  them  ;  it  would  kindle 
more  enthusiasm  than  the  subject  requires.  My  view  only  is,  to 
appeal  to  facts,  to  evince  the  importance  of  the  fisheries,  as  a 
means  of  Naval  protection.  It  is  proper  to  pass  over  Bunker's 
Hill,  though  memorable  by  the  valor  of  a  regiment  of  fishermen  ; 
nor,  is  it  necessary,  to  mention  further,  that  five  hundred  fisher- 
men fought  at  Trenton.  Manning  our  privateers,  th'ey  supplied 
us  with  merchandise  and  military  stores,  without  which,  the  war 
could  not  have  been  continued." 

Jefferson  made  a  report  on  the  fisheries — As  a  means  of  pro- 
tection was  stated — the  remission  of  duties,  but  as  to  this  he  gave 
no  opinion.  The  protection  he  did  propose  was,  "the  making 
fish  a  part  of  the  military  ration — a  part  of  the  sea  stores  of  ves- 
sels— and  the  more  general  use  of  fish  in  furnishing  the  supplies 
of  the  table."  But  to  this  he  added  a  proposition  threatening  our 
infant  strength — the  driving  our  fishermen  from  the  ocean.  France, 
it  has  been  seen,  opposed  the  securing  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  fish.  France,  by  her  policy,  was  seeking  to  build  up  her 
Fishing  interest.  Against  her,  nevertheless,  nothing  was  advised 
— but  against  Great  Britain  with  her  predominating  naval  force 
— counter  regulations  "  of  commerce — leading  on  to  war. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  supporting  the  Western  army,  em- 
ployed in  defending  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  demanded  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  national  revenue.  By  the  duties  imposed,  it  was 
sought,  in  their  incidental  effects,  to  furnish  a  protection  of  and  to 
encourage  a  development  of  the  industry  of  this  country,  cherish- 
ing its  infant  and  introducing  new  manufactures.  This  protection, 
and  this  encouragement,  it  was  Hamilton's  office  to  propose.  He 
did  propose  it,  supporting  it  by  a  s:reat  body  of  various  argument. 
— Virginia  did  not  dare  to  oppose  this  protection  as  a  practical  fact. 
Such  opposition  would  have  been  unpopular,  and  in  favor  of  it  she 
had  been  committed.  Jefferson  and  Madison  were  thus  committed. 
What  did  they  do  ?  By  a  perversion  of  the  great  argument,  they 
sought  to  shew  that  violations  of  the  Constitution  would  be  sanc- 
tioned— violations,  which  the  argument  itself  directly  and  positively 
declared  were  not  contemplated,  and  the  possibility  of  which,  as  re- 
sults from  it,  wholly,  conclusively,  utterly,  disproved  and  repelled 
— and  so  Washington,  though  tampered  with,  regarded  it.  Man- 
ufactures, Virginia  was  reluctant  to  protect,  though  she  had  shoAvn 
herself  eager  to  protect  the  snuffbox,  while  attempting  a  violation 
of  the  Sinking  Fund.  Dwarfing  the  Constitution  in  its  birth,  and 
seeking  to  emasculate  it,  when  born — to  bind  it  with  the  coiling  liga- 
ments of  strict  constructions — of  forced  interpretations,  this  mighty 
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nation  was  to  be  shrunk  in  all  its  growth — and  kept  fast  in  a  tight 
jacket,  the  scolF  of  the  world,  and  the  struggling  victim  of  State  am- 
bition— of  Virginia's  State  ambition.  What  were  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  this  country  to  Virginia,  of  the  great  mass  of  whose 
unfortunate  population  the  hoe  was  the  implement  —  to  whom 
the  sun  rose  and  set  ever  on,  from  weary  day  to  day,  over  its  dull 
compelled  labor,  with  no  promise  of  reward — no  to-morrow  of 
repose — no  future  of  earthly  good — no  hope  of  better  things  ? 
Commerce — money — banks — fisheries — ships — manufactures, were 
all  regarded  by  her  as  extraneous.  These  were  the  great  elements — 
the  great  essentials  of  the  free,  loyal  States.  Through  them,  the 
influence  of  these  free  white  laboring  States  must  grow.  That 
growth  ere  long  must  prevail,  must  preponderate,  if  unchecked, 
unshackled.  Therefore  was  the  exercise  of  Governmental  power 
to  encourage,  to  protect  them,  the  subject  of  Vii'ginia's  jealousy 
— the  object  of  her  hate.  The  great  commercial  crises  of  this 
country — coming  and  again  renewed,  as  though  they  were  the 
necessary  concomitants  of  enterprizing  industry — the  questions 
of  protection  or  no  protection — of  National  banks  and  State  banks 
— ever  recurring  in  their  alternating  phases — disturbing,  upsetting 
the  great  quiet  interests  of  society,  under  the  wanton  play  of 
illicit  politics — all  these  tell  of  this  State  ambition — of  this  Slave 
planting  policy — blind  and  mute  to  all  other  interests,  with  fixed 
vision  and  loud  spoken  voice  as  to  its  own  interest. 

An  ambition  so  intense  would  not  hesitate  as  to  its  means.  To 
secure  the  influence  of  the  Post  Ofhce  to  the  views  of  Virginia 
Jefferson  urged,  but  urged  in  vain  upon  Washington  the  appoint- 
ment as  Post  Master  General  of  Thomas  Paine.  And  finding 
Washington  above  his  arts,  he  sought  in  concert  with  Madison  to 
induce  him  to  refuse  a  reelection.  This  concerted  effort  also 
failed,  and  then  was  seen  an  endeavor  by  repeated  calumnies  to 
disgust  him  with  office,  that  thus  disgusted  he  would  resign. 
Genet  now  appeared  to  play  his  part  in  the  America  drama.  In- 
structed by  France  to  make  the  United  States  her  instrument  in 
the  recently  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  Genet  assumed 
the  position  of  almost  a  rival  power  with  Washington — violating 
the  neutrality  of  this  country — denying  the  legitimate  authority 
of  the  Government,  defying  its  exercise,  and  appealing  to  the 
people  to  sustain  him,  in  disregard  of  all  his  violences  and  outrages 
and  fulminating  menaces. '  What  a  scene  is  this  !  Washington 
bearded  by  a  foreign  Minister  and  Jeflferson  in  collusion  with  him. 
The  honest  and  honorable  gratitude  of  the  American  people  to 
France  was  the  feeling  played  upon  and  abused  by  the  Virginia 
leaders.  Of  them  what  did  Washington  then  write  ?  "  It  is  not 
the  cause  of  France,  nor  I  believe  of  liberty  w^hich  they  regard  ; 
for,  could  they  involve  this  country  in  war  (no  matter  with  Avhom) 
and  disgrace,  they  would  be  among  the  first  and  loudest  of  the 
clamorers  against  the  expense  and  impolicy  of  the  measure."* 


Washington  to  R.  H.  Lee. 
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Jefferson  felt  that  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  Washington,  and 
he  resigned  his  office.    The  resignation  was  accepted. 

The  partisanship  and  subservience  of  Virginia  to  France,  and  the 
domineering  arrogance  of  England,  her  impressment  of  om*  seamen, 
her  violations  of  our  neutrality  now  brought  on  a  crisis,  threatening 
immediate  Avar.  To  preserve  the  peace  of  this  young  country 
Avas  worthy  every  effort  consistent  with  its  honor — and  in  despite 
of  the  machinations  of  Virginia,  a  mission  to  London  was  insti- 
tuted. A  treaty  Avas  concluded,  in  most  respects  wise,  in  some 
respects  faulty.  The  Avisdom  Avas  disregarded — the  faults  exag- 
gerated, and  all  the  passions  of  the  public  Avere  brought  in  play 
to  prevent  its  ratification.  At  Richmond,  a  public  meeting  pro- 
nounced this  treaty,  "  insulting  to  the  dignity,  injurious  to  the 
interest,  dangerous  to  the  security  and  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  Hamilton  also  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple— "If  you  consult  your  true  interest,  your  motto  cannot  fail  to 
be — '  Peace  and  Trade  Avith  all  Nations.  Beyood  our  present 
engagements.  Political  Connection  Avith  NONE'" — and  for 
this  appeal  he  Avas  stoned !  Nor  did  Washington  escape  denun- 
ciation.   He  ratified  this  treaty. 

Hear  the  language  used  of  him  by  Chancellor  Livingston — Avho 
administered  to  him  in  this  city,  his  Inaugural  oath— "He  has 
ratified  the  fatal  instrument,  alike  hostile  to  our  liberties,  and  the  - 
good  faith  Ave  OAved  to  France  and  to  our  own  Constitution,  Avhich 
confines  to  Congress  many  of  those  poAvers  which  are  bartered 
away  by  the  Executive."  If  this  charge  were  true,  Washington 
was  a  hideous  criminal.  If  not  true,  Avhat  was  the  accuser?  To 
the  purity  of  Washington  mankind  have  raised  a  monument,  so 
high  that  the  light  ever  plays  upon  its  top — Avhile  the  lofty  pile 
casts  an  ever  deepening  shadow  upon  his  traducers.  Among 
these  Jefferson  Avas  not  silent,  nor  Avere  others,  for  ere  long 
Washington  Avas  charged  with  peculation  in  respect  to  his  salary — 
a  charge  forthwith  met  by  Hamilton  and  utterly  confuted. 

The  ambition  of  Virginia  had  been  thwarted  thus  far  in  her 
opposition  to  Washington,  but  it  Avas  not  throttled.  This  treaty 
being  ratified  was  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  "  the  supreme 
law  of  the  landr  France  drew  an  outline  of  the  mode  of  defeat- 
ing its  operation.  Jefferson  sanctioned  this  outline.  Madison 
attempted  to  make  it  prevail.  The  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  ♦ 
the  President  and  the  Senate  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Madison  resorted  to  a  sophism,  the  effect  of  Avhich 
would  have  been  to  render  the  House  of  Representatives  paramount 
to  the  other  Departments  of  the  GoA^ernment — in  contradiction 
of  his  own  previously,  and  deliberately  avowed  construction  of  it. 
The  peace  of  the  country  was  at  stake — but  of  much  higher  mo- 
ment, its  honor  and  its  good  fiith  Avere  at  stake.  In  vindication 
of  these  Washington  and  Hamilton  united  and  prcA^ailed.  Of  the 
attempt  of  Madison,  Washington  remarked,  "  it  Avas  striking,  at 
once  and  that  boldly  too,  at  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution."   Jefferson  fretted  and  scoffed — "I  see  no  harm,"  he 
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wrote,  "  in  rendering  their  sanction  "  (that  of  the  House)  "  neces- 
sary^ and  not  much  harm  in  annihilating  the  whole  treaty-making 
power,  except  as  to  making  peace."  Of  Washington's  ratifica- 
tion, he  wrote,  "  I  wish  that  his,  honesty  and  his  political  errors 
may  not  furnish  a  second  occasion  to  exclaim — '  Curse  on  his 
virtues,  they  have  undone  his  country.'  "  Yet,  at  a  future  day,  as 
to  an  act  the  most  beneficial  of  his  whole  life — the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  by  treaty,  he  avowed — "  The  Executive,  in  seizing  this, 
a  fugitive  occurrence,  which  so  much  advances  the  good  of  the 
country,  has  done  an  act  beyond  the  Constitution. ''''  Thus  haA^e  we 
here  before  us  as  to  the  great  plenary  treaty  power  of  this  coun- 
try, which  fully  warranted  this  purchase  ;  two  great  comprehen- 
sive facts  in  the  leading  action  of  Virginia — an  attempt  to  defeat 
the  Constitution  by  an  usurpation  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  respect  to  a  treaty,  beneficial  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country — provisional  as  to  the  debts  due  to  its  citizens  for  depre- 
dations on  their  commerce,  and  securing  peace,  all  of  which  the 
Virginia  leaders  would  have  prevented  ;  and  an  avowed  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  the  exercise  of  this  treaty  poAver,  by 
the  leader  of  Virginia. 

How  are  these  facts  explained  ?  The  commerce  of  this  country, 
the  debts  due  for  the  violations  of  this  commerce — these  were  the 
interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people — of  its  laboring  Avhite 
population — to  Virginia  of  little  moment ; — but  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  Virginia  saw  was  the  guarantee,  for  ever  as  she  sup- 
posed, of  her  political  power — the  field  of  her  especial  labor — and 
a  market  for  her  slaves,  cotton  and  sugar  to  be  raised  in  a  torrid 
clime  by  the  toil  of  slaves  in  countless  increasing  numbers — giving 
to  the  Slave  States  an  increasing  representation.  It  Avould  be  a 
lame  omission  not  to  mention,  that  "  the  restitutions  and  other 
debts  to  American  citizens,"  it  was  proposed  by  Madison  to  barter 
to  France  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  They  loere  bartered^  and 
by  the  United  States  never  have  been  paid.  Li  this  payment 
Virginia  had  no  interest. 

The  culminating  act  of  her  ambition  Ave  noAv  reach.  It  has 
been  stated  that  from  Virginia  emanated  the  doctrine  of  Seces- 
sion. 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  secured  for  a 
time  the  power  of  Washington  and  of  his  friends — if  the  Govern- 
ment should  continue  to  exist.  The  State  ambition  of  Virginia 
had  become  restive,  reckless.  Would  it  longer  submit  ?  Was 
there  no  expedient  short  of  rebellion — of  open  armed  rebellion  ? 
The  contriving  brain  of  Jefferson  began  to  Avork,  and  from  it 
sprang  the  doctrine  of  State  Secession.  Of  this  doctrine  he  A\'as 
the  author,  he  the  self-acknoAvledged  author.  Madison  the  advo- 
cate !  It  was  solely  of  Virginia  birth — Virginia  advocacy.  It 
sprang  up  on  the  borders  of  the  Potomac  near  which  it  is  noAV  ex- 
piring amid  all  the  agonies — all  the  Avrithing  tortures  of  a  mon- 
ster's death,  this  Hydra — a  hissing  Serpent  Avith  its  many  heads, 
"  waved  over  by  the  flaming  braird  "  of  the  American  Hercules — 
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the  power  of  the  loyal  American  people — at  the  gate  of  Richmond 
"  Avitli  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms." 

What  is  this  doctrine  of  Secession  founded  upon — if  not  upon 
the  tlieory  of  a  compact  between  the  States,  each  having  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  when,  as  to  the  great  primary  purposes  for 
which  the  General  Government  exists,  the  States  nener  had — have 
not  now  any  sovereignty?  Independent  only  in  Union — Sove- 
reign only  in  Union,  the  great  primary  attributes  of  sovereignty 
always  have  been,  now  are,  the  exclusive  property  of  that  Union — 
the  joint  indefeasible  estate  of  the  whole  united  people  of  the 
United  States  ; — a  Sovereignty  never  to  be  given  up.  The  doc- 
trine of  Secession  is  a  doctrine  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  govern.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  a 
sovereign  minority.  The  practical  assertion  of  this  doctrine  is 
Rebellion. 

And  as  has  been  said  in  the  bosom  of  Virginia  to  subserve 
the  ambition  of  Virginia  was  concerted  a  design  to  subvert  the 
Constitution.  I  quote  the  words  of  Washington  in  a  letter  to 
La  Fayette  of  the  24th  of  December  1798.  "The  sum  amounts 
to  this, — that  a  party  exists  in  the  United  States,  formed  by  a 
combination  of  causes,  which  oppose  the  Government  in  all  its 
measures,  and  are  determined,  as  their  conduct  evinces,  by  clog- 
ging its  wheels,  indirectly  to  change  the  nature  of  it ;  and  to  sub- 
vert THE  Constitution."  Listen — weigh  these  words,  and  then 
tell  me,  whether  it  was  not  a  righteous  indignation  that  prompted 
the  patient,  the  forbearing,  "  the  modest,  the  sage  "  Washington 
to  declare  of  "that  party,  they  have  been  the  cuese  op  the 
country." 

Southern  politicians  could,  perhaps,  well  afford  to  admit  this 
doctrine  into  their  newly  fabricated  constitution,  with  Slavery  as 
its  basis,  and  the  interests  of  Slavery  for  it  an  enduring,  tighten- 
ing ligature.  Well  could  they  afford  it  as  a  lure  and  a  pretext  to 
other  States  to  join  them — among  whom  a  supposed  diversity  of 
interests  might  prompt  to  a  severance  from  their  fellows — the 
great  expectation  of  the  Slave  States  thirsting  ambition. 

The  party  of  Secession  must  be  the  vaeciker  party  in  a  great 
community  —  it  must  be  a  party  of  the  minority,  for  the  majority 
control,  they  never  secede.  The  party  of  Secession  must  be  the 
unlavnjul  party,  for  else  it  would  not  secede  from  the  majority, 
who,  in  free  communities  of  Government,  have  a  right  to  impose 
the  law.  I  am  speaking  of  a  Government,  not  of  a  mere  league — 
this  Union  is  not  a  league,  but  a  Constitution  ordained  and  estab- 
lished by  the  people  of  the  United  States — as  a  substitute  for  a 
preceding  league.  Of  this  weaker,  this  unlawful  party,  in  action, 
the  natural,  the  inevitable  recourse  is  to  Conspiracy.  It  must 
gain  its  strength  by  conspiring  with  others — out  of  the  national 
domain — icithin  the  national  domain.  And  what  are  the  facts  ? 
This  party  of  Virginia  did  conspire  with  France,  and  did  con- 
spire within  the  loyal  States.  Washington  took  the  command  of 
an  army  raised  to  repel  an  invasion  by  France  in  the  interest  of 
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this  party  of  Secession — and  volunteers  were  called  forth  to  sup- 
press the  first  movement  of  an  organized  conspiracy — a  conspiracy 
organized  here — in  this  city  of  New-York,  and  ramified  throughout 
the  country.  Its  history  is  short — Napper  Tandy,  an  Irish  Insur- 
gent, arrives  in  New-York  from  Paris,  and  immediately  "The 
American  Society  of  United  Irishmen" — that  was  its  name — was 
founded.  It  proposed  to  embody  all  the  Irish  in  the  United 
States,  then  estimated  at  about  50,000  men,  provided  they  "  were 
such,  and  such  only,  as  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  or 
who  by  their  zeal  for  the  rights  of  mankind  had  rendered  them- 
selves distinguished  and  worthy  of  ti'ust."^^  Irish  Insurgents  or 
ready  to  proceed  to  Insurrection  !  The  constitution  of  this  com- 
bination declared,  "  that  the  test  of  this  Society,  the  intention  of 
its  institution,  other  than  as  a  social  body  attached  to  PVeedom, 
should  be  secret  and  inviolable.''''  This  test-oath,  beside  the  eman- 
cipation of  Ireland,  pledged  the  efibrts  of  the  associates  for  the 
attainment  of  liberty  and  equality  to  mankind  m  lohatever  nation 
they  resided.,  and  that  they  never  would  divulge  any  of  its  secrets. 
The  admission  of  members  was  guarded,  further  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  association ;  and  an  enlarged  organization  was  formed 
so  as  to  extend  its  ramifications  to  the  most  remote  recesses  of  the 
Union.  Under  a  General  Executive  Committee  were  State  Com- 
mittees. These  controlled  the  Sections.,  to  which  were  subordinate 
^\\h- Sections.,  "consisting  only  of  eight  men  each,  all  living  near 
one  another,  one  of  whom  was  to  waryi  them  in  cases  of  urgency.'''* 
That  it  was  formed  for  other  purposes  than  the  emancipation  of 
Ireland  is  shown  by  its  constitution  —  that  it  contemplated  meas- 
ures within  the  United  States  is  proved  by  the  words  of  its  pre- 
amble, which  declared,  at  a  time  ominous  to  this  country — "Tliere 
is  not  now  time  to  argue  and  complain.  This  is  the  time  to  act. 
To  act  with  energy  we  must  act  with  union.  Irishmen  are  united 
at  home — we  will  not  be  disunited  abroad."  Of  such  a  combina- 
tion —  contemplating  purposes  it  dared  not  avow  —  bound  by  a 
secret  and  inviolable  ^e6'^-oath — organized  with  military  gradation 
— pledged  to  act  "  with  energy  and  xmion — to  act  upon  instant 
warning  "  was  not  Hamilton  warranted  in  regarding  it  as  involv- 
ing the  danger  to  the  country  of  "  an  internal  invasion"  ?  The 
measures  of  the  Government  for  its  suppression  alai  tned  its  foraent- 
ors.  Jefierson  trembled  at  the  imagined  danger  of  a  criminal  pro- 
secution, and  his  confidential  friends — emissaries  of  France — Volney 
and  CoUot  tied  beyond  the  sea.  The  pulse  of  the  American  people 
now  beat  high.  With  the  parting  apathy  Energy  took  the  reins, 
and  a  second  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  was  suppressed.  But 
Washington  had  been  succeeded  by,  from  his  jealous  passions— a 
semi-maniac  ;  and  amid  his  follies  and  his  ravings,  the  heart  of  this 
nation  sank.  The  syren  song  of  Peace  was  raised — and  yielding 
to  its  solicitations,  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of  Secession  was  be- 
held—  seated  in  the  chair  Washington  had  filled.  Washington 
did  not  live  to  see  this  change  —  indeed  had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  prevented  it  —  and  well  did  his  enemies  understand  this. 
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— Hear  the  language  of  a  parasite  of  Jefferson — "  I  am  glad  he  is 
dead.  We  could  not  pull  him  down."  An  important  inquiry  pre- 
sents itself,  by  what  means  were  the  friends  of  Washington  ejected 
from  power.  Hamilton  has  furnished  the  public  answer  —  "  It  is 
certain,  had  the  late  election  been  decided  entirely  by  native  citi- 
zens, had  foreign  auxiliaries  been  rejected  on  both  sides,  the  man 
who  ostentatiously  vaunts,  that  the  dooi'S  of  public  honor  and  con- 
fidence have  been  burst  open  to  him^  would  not  now  have  been  at 

the  head  of  the  American  Nation."  "  Who  wields 

the  sceptre  of  France,  and  has  erected  a  despotism  on  the  ruins  of 
her  former  government  ?  A  foreigner  !  Who  rules  the  councils 
of  our  own  ill-fated^  unhappy  country  ?  And  who  stimulates  per- 
secution on  the  heads  of  its  citizens  for  daring  to  exercise  the  right 
of  suffrage  ?  A  Foreigner  !"    That  foreigner  was  a  Swiss. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  further  on  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try through  its  sad  near  after  story.  How  its  Commerce  was 
sacrificed  by  Virginia  at  the  behest  of  %  foreign  Despot  many  live 
to  recollect — their  impoverished  families  to  lament !  How  its  Cur- 
rency l)ecarae  worthless^  and  its  Public  Credit  became  bankrupt, 
the  ruined  fortunes  of  many  still  living  tell !  What  degradations 
this  nation  suffered  from  France — What  insults  and  depredations 
were  inflicted  upon  it  by  England,  the  indignant  memories  of 
many  still  living  have  not  forgotten  !  War  followed — wholly  un- 
prepai'ed  war.  Of  a  great  fraud  practiced  upon  the  counsels  of 
this  nation  by  a  Virginian  President  to  precipitate  that  war  I  have 
not  time  to  relate.  Peace  was  made — and  after  a  time — Secession 
long  sleeping  awoke  from  her  trance  —  Nullification  followed. 
An  American  Machiavelli  came  forth  from  South-Carolina  in  the 
person  of  Calhoun — armed  with  problems  and  teaching  metaphys- 
ics, though  quaking  while  he  taught — and  from  Tennessee  came 
forth  a  Soldier  of  dauntless  will  and  iron  purpose — the  Patriot 
Soldier — Andrew  Jackson — armed  with  the  armor  of  this  nation, 
and  before  his  frown  Secession  fainted.  But  it  did  not  die.  Im- 
becility—  Imbecility  in  the  midst  of  traitor  counsels  —  warmed  it 
into  life,  and  it  is  before  our  eyes  in  the  bloody  form  of  a  Great 
Conspiracy  —  a  Great  Rebellion  —  a  Great  Civil  War.  Is  not 
Slavery  the  source  —  the  life  —  the  ambitious  care  and  purpose  of 
this  war  ?  If  not,  Avhat  is  its  purpose  ?  The  answer  is — The  ar- 
rogant Independence  of  a  few  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  de- 
pendence of  the  many  —  of*millions  of  slaves  —  a  war  sustained  by 
poor,  untaught — misled  whites,  regarded  as  a  cheap  sacrifice  to  the 
aspirings  of  those  arrogant  few.  I  have  used  the  word — arrogant 
— might  not  a  stronger  word  be  used,  when  I  tell  you,  that  in  re- 
ply to  a  mild  remark  as  to  "the  unfortunate  institution  of  Slavery," 
Barnwell  Rhett,  a  chief  instigator  in  South-Carolina  of  this  rebel- 
lion answered  me,  "  I  do  not  consider  it  unfortunate.  I  would  es- 
tablish Slavery,  if  it  did  not  exist." 

And  now  before  I  close  I  will  make  one  observation.  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  understood  as  passing  an  indiscriminate  censure  upon 
the  dead.    In  long  careers  of  public  service  it  would  be  strange. 
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were  there  no  reliefs  in  the  dark  picture  of  a  vitiated,  selfish  am- 
bition. Nor  even,  in  the  heated  discussions  of  an  election,  and  of 
such  an  election  as  this,  is  it  "  meet  that  every  nice  offence  should 
bear  its  comment."  To  elevate,  not  to  lower  the  tone  of  public 
feeling,  is  the  duty  which  so  great  a  cause  inspires,  so  great  a 
cause  demands.  Nor,  while  I  have  recalled  to  you  these  facts  of 
certain  men  of  the  Secession  school — of  Virginia — can  we  forget 
what  Virginia  has  given  to  this  country  in  Washington — the  ob- 
ject of  their  persecuting  hatred — in  Marshall — the  subject  of  their 
biting  calumnies — in  Winfield  Scott — called  "  a  traitor  to  Virginia," 
because  he  would  not  be  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  public 
deeds  of  public  men  are  the  property  of  the  public — and  whether 
good  or  evil,  are  living  lessons  to  those  who  come  after  them  ; 
and  it  is  to  a  few  of  these  lessons  I  would  now,  by  your  indul- 
gence, ask  your  attention — the  honor  of  your  attention — for  with 
what  delight  have  I  remarked  the  rapid  advance  of  the  recent 
vast  audiences  up  to  the  height  of  this  great  crisis  in  their  pa- 
tient hearing  and  quickest  perception  of  the  truths  and  arguments 
presented  to  them. 

Are  there  no  analogies  in  what  I  have  related  to  what  is  recent 
and  now  before  us — and  are  those  analogies  without  instruction  ? 
How  is  it,  that  the  public  force  of  this  great  nation  has  been  below 
its  great  necessities  ?  Is  it  not  owing  to  the  clamors  of  former 
days  alarming  the  counsels  of  our  days  ?  How  is  it,  that  our 
finances  are  so  much  disturbed  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  sound  ex- 
perience of  former  'days  has  not  governed  in  the  policy  of  our 
days  ?  How  is  it,  that  the  counsels  of  the  Administi-ation  have  not 
commanded  in  the  public  mind  all  the  respect  always  necessary  to 
a  successful  administration  ?  Is  it  hot  that  personal  rivalries  have 
left  the  President  without  the  power  of  beneficial  united  consulta- 
tion? On  the  other  hand  —  what  have  been  the  impediments 
interposed  to  the  policy  of  the  President  and  to  his  measures  by 
the  opposition  ?  Have  they  not  sought  by  advice  —  by  misrepre- 
sentation— by  invidious  and  cruel  arts  sought  to  defeat  the  levy  of 
our  soldiers — cruelly  inciting  the  abused,  deceived  foreign  popula- 
tion to  riot — and  plunder  and  murder  ?  Have  they  not  by  every 
artifice  that  could  be  resorted  to  endeavored  to  destroy  all  con- 
fidence in  the  financial  ability  of  this  nation — holding  up  specie  as 
the  only  currency,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  depressing  the  value 
of  the  currency  rendering  unavoidable  the  increase  of  its  volume  ? 
Have  they  not,  by  insisting  on  the  exclusive  rights  of  State  banks, 
deformed  the  system  of  national  banking,  alarming  the  timid  and 
making  pause  the  prudent?  Have  they  not  organized  throughout 
the  country  an  extensive  conspiracy  to  control  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  nation  —  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  — 
armed  to  coerce  the  loyal  people  and  banded  together  by  illicit 
oaths  to  use  every  means  to  insure  success  to  the  Rebellion? 
Have  they  not,  in  concert  with  these  rebels,  presented  to  this 
nation  a  platform — which  if  carried  into  effect — nmst  inevitably 
"  subvert  the  Constitution  "  ?   Are  they  not  at  this  moment  by  the 
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false  cry  of  Peace,  Peace,  seeking  to  bring  on  emergencies — that 
would  make  this  fair  comitry — unfit  to  live  in — almost  a  solitude? 
Is  there  a  person  here  who  doubts,  were  this  election  cast  against 
our  President,  that  this  Union  would  be  dissolved  ?  If  there  be 
such  a  man,  I  can  only  say — God  help  him  to  a  sounder  judgment. 

How  m  it  that  this  nation  has  been,  as  it  were,  so  long  heaving 
and  tossing  throughout  all  this  storm?  Foreign  influence  has 
done  its  part,  as  of  yore.  The  two  great  powers  combined,  each 
pursuing  its  separate  path  of  hostility — England  by  a  covert  war 
— France  by  those  arts  which  make  religious  power — the  instrument 
of  political  power — France  establishes  a  throne  in  Mexico  under 
the  rule  of  an  Austrian  prince  —  of  a  most  bigoted  race — aided — 
chiefly  aided,  by  the  wealthy  Mexican  Church.  To  give  to  that 
Church  assured  permanence,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  ascendency 
of  France,  what  more  probable  than  that  this  Church,  dreading  of 
all  things  the  Protestant  power  of  the  United  States,  would  exert 
all  its  irresistible  influence  over  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  the  United  States  ?  How  otherwise  explain  the  recent  united 
vote,  in  opposition  to  the  Administration,  of  the  Catholic  Irish  in 
Pennsylvania,  than  by  the  indefatigable  eflTorts  of  the  Priests,  pre- 
sumed to  be  directed  by  the  Society  at  Rome  of  the  "  Propa- 
ganda''^ P  Domestic  treason,  seeking  foreign  influence,  has  un- 
nerved us  —  party  bigotry,  party  ambition,  party  avarice,  all 
coveting  and  all  uniting  to  recover  its  long-enjoyed,  long-abused 
power,  believing  oraflecting  to  believe  every  imputation  wantonly 
hurled  against  the  Government.  At  the  very  head  of  that  party 
a  Foreigner,  first  and  recently  known  here  as  an  official  servant 
of  Austria — then,  without  any  public  service  to  "  our  country," 
promoted  to  a  foreign  mission,  doubtless  the  reward  of  known 
party  activity  and  probably  of  large  party  aid — that  Foreigner 
now  foremost  in  its  ranks — opening  the  doors  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, and  declaring  as  to  men,  pouring  out  their  treasures  and 
their  blood  to  maintain  their  existence  as  a  nation — "Four  years 
of  misrule  by  a  sectional,  fanatical  and  corrupt  party  have  brought 
oui*  country  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin."  Words — words — words 
like  these,  of  insult  and  bravado,  towards  men  whose  fathers 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Revolution — whose  children  have  re- 
turned in  sickness  and  with  wounds  from  the  present  battle-fields 
of  patriotism — may  excite  surprize  from  such  a  source  ;  but  what 
are  they  when  compared,  in  accents  familiar-  to  all  our  ears,  by  a 
Native  of  this  country — the  fallacious  sophist — and  party  servant — 
the  Governor  of  this  great,  patriotic  State  ?  And,  meanwhile, 
that  Convention,  dictated  to  by  Rebel  emissaries  near  by  at  St. 
Catherines,  and  at  Clifton  in  Canada,  some  of  whose  confidential 
papers  are  in  the  possession  of  our  government — and  besieged  at 
its  very  doors,  day  and  night,  by  armed  conspirators  pervading 
the  Great  West,  and  known  as  "The  Order  of  American  Knights  " 
— or  "  Sons  of  Liberty  " — plotting  against  the  Government. 

Of  this  great  treasonable  conspiracy,  shewing  "  its  origin,  history, 
and  names,  its  organization  and  officers,  its  extent  and  numbers,  its 
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armed  force,  its  ritual,  oaths  and  Interior  forms,  its  written  prin- 
ciples, its  specific  purposes  and  operations — the  witnesses  and 
their  testimony "  —  a  recent  Official  Report  contains  the  fearful 
story — but  of  that  story  leaves  much  untold.  Of  its  specific  pur- 
poses these  are  enumerated — "  aiding  soldiers  to  desert  and  har- 
boring and  protecting  deserters  —  discouraging  enlistments  and 
resisting  the  draft — circulating  disloyal  and  treasonable  publica- 
tions— communicating  with  and  giving  intelligence  to  the  enemy 
— aiding  them  and  assisting  them  to  recruit  within  the  loyal  lines 
— furnishing  them  with  arms  and  ammunition — destroying  govern- 
ment and  private  property — and  persecuting  Union  men — assas- 
sination and  murder  coolly,  deliberately  discussed  in  councils  of 
its  order,  and  recommended! 

Bub  for  these  influences,  this  war  would  have  ceased,  for  it  is 
on  these  influences  foreign  and  domestic,  the  rebels  have  largely 
counted.  That  in  the  conduct  of  this  great  Civil  war  errors  have 
been  committed  cannot  be  denied,  but  they  were  errors  on  the 
side  of  the  public  safety — these  errors,  though  furnishing  the 
opposition  with  grounds  of  objection — do  not  explain  the  divided 
mind  of  the  people.  To  these  influences  so  active  and  so  wicked, 
this  divided  mind  must  be  traced.  Who  does  not  recollect  the 
universal  burst  of  feeling  at  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  ?  Has 
the  cause  changed  ?  Is  it  not  larger  —  more  comprehensive  — 
clearer  to  a  clear  public  vision  —  more  intense  f  If  patriotism  — 
duty — prudence — wisdom — all  demand  the  complete  reduction  of 
this  great — this  devilish  rebellion — Humanity  now  puts  forth  her 
claims  for  such  reduction.  Without  arms,  accustomed  to  a  brutal 
rule,  the  Slaves  hitherto  have  remained  passive.  Superior  force 
triumphing  over  the  rebels,  of  that  force  the  slaves  a  part,  feel 
their  power  and  the  value  of  their  freedom.  The  unfreed  are 
quiet  in  the  near  hope  of  liberation  through  the  might  of  arms. 
Let  the  election  go  adverse  to  the  Government  —  and  those  arms 
cease  to  be  used,  will  the  freedmen  be  reduced  to  bondage  or  the 
slaves  submit  to  longer  bondage  ?  He  who  believes  this,  mistakes 
human  nature.  Despairing  of  lawful  help,  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  resort  to  a  general  insurrection  —  a  shocking  general  massacre. 
Humanity  thus  demands  in  loudest  accents  the  total  suppression  of 
this  rebellion  by  force  of  lawful  arms,  and  so  it  will  be  suppressed. 
From  the  beginning  of  this  great  struggle  I  felt  assured,  with  only 
one  serious  question  in  my  mind — What  of  the  great  West  ?  For 
I  had  learned  of  great  boons  before  the  West  in  negotiation  with 
the  South.  That  question  was  not  long  unanswered.  When  at  the 
first  Public  meeting  in  this  city  after  Sumter  was  taken,  I  felt  it 
answered.  In  the  vast  concourse  —  miles  of  surrounding  patriot- 
ism, 'twas  evident  that  the  population  of  the  Northern  Seaboard 
was  true,  that  the  Treasury  would  be  furnished.  The  scene  was  full 
of  promise ;  for  as,  with  the  arm  of  Colonel  Anderson  on  mine,  we 
passed  through  the  mighty  crowd,  and  on  up  the  platform,  ap- 
peared a  vast  field  of  glory.  Loud,  loud  deafening  cheers  were 
heard  swaying  through  the  air,  'only  silenced  for  the  opening  prayer 
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of  as  true  a  patriot  as  ever  spoke  great  gospel  truths — by  this 
modest,  devout  soldier — the  type  of  his  wronged  insulted  country 
in  the  presence  of  the  Statue  of  the  Father  of  this  Country. 
Remembering  the  past,  this  Statue,  though  silent  speaking — was  ever 
before  my  eyes.  The  aged  steed,  with  uplifted  foot,  seemed  ready 
for  the  start  —  proud  of  his  burthen  —  and  there  sat  Washington, 
with  rein  in  hand,  mindless  of  his  steed  —  serene  and  calm  —  his 
uncovered  head  beamed  on  from  the  sky  —  and  when  I  asked, 
'  What  of  the  Great  West  ?'  the  statue  seemed  to  answer — for  there 
were  beheld  his  outlook — far — far  away — his  extended  arm  with 
open  hand  pointing  to  the  Great  West  —  '  That  West  once  our 
danger  —  now  our  safety.'  It  was  a  vision  and  a  promise.  How 
fulfilled  — Morton  and  Brough — Grant  and  Sherman  and  Sheridan 
with  their  conquering  armies  tell. 

And  the  day  of  greatest  danger  will  soon  be  past.  The  Eighth  of 
November  next  is  the  great  political  advent,  whence  we  shall  date 
a  new  era  to  our  country — to  free  government — to  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race.  Time  with  its  mighty  arm  has  long  been  win- 
nowing the  sins  and  errors  of  the  world.  The  armed  turrets 
which  in  Europe  lined  the  borders  of  its  great  water  courses  are 
long  since  empty — the  brandings  and  the  burnings  for  Heresy  are 
gone.  The  Inquisition  is  gone — the  Bastile  is  gone — the  shackles 
of  the  Press  are  gone  —  the  Pulpit  is  almost  free.  These  are  the 
things  of  the  old  world — and  here  in  this  New  World,  nearer  to 
the  rising  sun,  the  great  lights  of  religious  and  social  truths  are 
pouring  in  their  flood,  telling  us  of  the  near  emancipation  of  the 
slave,  and  telling  us  also  of  the  great  cares  and  duties,  which  a 
larger  fi'eedom  imposes  on  a  people  such  as  we  are.  True  it  is, 
that  great  burthens  have  been  incurred,  but  a  wise  policy  can 
make  them  light.  True  it  is,  that  many  lives  have  been  lost,  and 
that  among  our  own  much  loved — wounds  and  sicknesses  tell  of  the 
Buflferings  and  the  dangers  undergone  for  our  country.  But  are 
we  not  richer — are  we  not  sounder  for  these  wounds,  healthier  even 
for  these  sicknesses  ?.  We  have  armies  —  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
earth — the  bravest  and  the  best.  We  have  Generals  to  lead  them 
now  —  of  no  doubtful  fjAme  —  but,  who  can  point  to  fruitful  victo- 
ries, which,  nor  Macedon  —  nor  Rome — nor  Modern  Europe  can 
boast.  We  have  a  Navy  whose  maintops  are  of  almost  romantic 
interest.  Full  of  glory — full  of  honor — full  of  every  honest  pride, 
we  are  a  people  to  value  the  great  achievements  that  have  been 
performed,  not  only  to  value,  but  to  reward  them  in  every  form 
reward  can  be  best  bestowed.  We  have  a  country  —  ere  long — 
again  under  one  rule — and  that,  the  rule  of  a  united  People. 

And  are  we  not  a  wiser  people  ?  In  almost  four  years  of  war 
and  civil  strife,  have  we  not  lived  centuries  ?  And  do  not  the 
truths  our  fathers  told  fall  now — now  at  last — on  welcome,  willing 
ears — welcome,  willing  hearts  ?  What  are  some  of  these  truths  ? 
An  armed  Rebellion  must  be  subdued  by  arms,  and  the  peaceful 
authority  of  the  Government  of  this  great  Nation  must  be  rees- 
tablished over  every  foot  of  the^  National  Territory.  Slavery 
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must  be  for  ever  abolished,  not  only  by  the  armed  power  of  this 
nation,  but  by  the  civil  power  of  this  nation — declared,  made  part 
of  its  Constitution  ;  not  by  "  an  ultimate  Convention,"  to  put  all 
at  hazard,  but  by  well-digested  recommendations  of  Congress  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people  of  each  State  for  their  approval.  The 
structure  of  the  Government  should  be  thereby  so  modified  as  to 
secure  —  independent  of  State  lines  or  State  influences  —  to  the 
people  the  free  voice  of  one  people  in  the  choice  of  those  they 
mean  to  administer  the  great  Trust  of  governing.  Limitations 
of  the  powers  of  the  Constitution,  injurious  to  the  interests  and 
inconsistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  all  the  people,  should  be 
erased  from  the  Constitution — and  Provisions  should  be  made  to 
secure  more  perfectly  those  powers  and  rights  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  citizens,  necessary  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

These  things  performed,  let  us  heal  the  wounds  of  this  great 
Civil  War  —  rewarding  the  faithful  soldier  witli  the  property  of 
the  faithless  traitor — thus  protecting  the  Capital  of  this  great  na- 
tion from  foreign  or  domestic  insult,  and  proclaiming  to  the  world 
by  mighty  acts  that  a  people  can  be  free  and  can  maintain  their 
freedom. 
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Me.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  thanking  your  Club,  as  I  beg  leave  to  do  most  cordially,  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  follow  the  speakers 
whose  eloquence  has  already  consecrated  your  campaign  quarters 
to  those  principles  of  Nationality  and  Freedom  npon  which  our 
Fathers  of  the  Revolution  laid  the  basis  of  our  Republic,  I  cannot 
forget  the  interesting  historic  associations  that  clyster  aronnd  the 
site  you  have  so  happily  selected. 

Close  to  this  spot,  eighty  years  ago,  stood  Fort  Putnam,  after- 
wards called  Fort  Greene,  constituting  an  important  point  in  the 
line  of  intrenchmcnts  which,  extendins:  on  the  one  side  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  and  on  the  other  to  Freek's  Mill  Pond,  had  been 
thrown  up  to  protect  our  slender  army  from  the  British  forces  of 
Lord  Percy  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  aided  by  the  Hessians  under 
General  Heiser. 

From  this  line  on  the  29th  August,  1776,  after  the  gallant 
but  disastrous  engagements  in  which  our  forces  had  failed  to 
maintain  their  ground,  though  led  by  Generals  Sterling,  Sullivan 
and  Grant,  "Washington  resolved  to  withdraw  the  army  across 
the  river ;  and  he  accomplished  that  famous  retreat  under  cover 
of  the  protecting  fog  which  concealed  his  movements  from  the 
British,  the  sound  of  whose  spades  and  pickaxes  was  distinctly 
heard  by  t)ur  retiring  soldiers. 

Again  Americans  assemble  on  the  site  of  Fort  Greene  to 
defend  the  same  sacred  cause  of  their  country,  and  to  emulate  the 
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patriotiBHi  and  heroism  which  marked  these  lines  in  the  last 
century.  Engaged  now  in  a  contest  of  yet  greater  magnitude, 
we  meet  at  a  time  when  our  prospect  of  success  is  brigliter  far 
than  it  was  then,  for  our  recent  news,  whether  from  Atlanta 
or  the  Shenandoah,  Alatoona  or  Cedar  Creek,  whether  from 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  or  Indiana,  whether  from  our  soldiers  aim- 
ing  bullets  at  Southern  rebels,  or  ballots  at  Northern  rene- 
gades : — all  our  news,  and  the  despondent  tone  of  our  foes, 
whether  in  Richmond,  in  London,  the  vicinity  of  Niagara, 
Missouri,  or  at  our  own  doors,  tell  us  that  this  time  it  is  the 
enemy  that  retreats  and  the  British  Hessians  that  despair. 

The  kindly  fog  that  enveloped  the  army  of  Washington  is  ex- 
changed for  the  dawning  light  that  smiles  upon  our  victories, 
foretelling  the  early  coming  of  the  blessed  day  when  peace  shall 
again  reign  over  our  broad  country,  one,  united  and  entire, 
and  the  Eebellion  and  the  cause  of  the  Rebellion  shall  have  been 
buried,  without  hope  of  a  resurrection,  in  a  common  grave. 

In  addressing  you  on  the  great  issue  presently  to  be  decided 
by  the  American  people,  I  can  hardly  hope  to  say  anything  which 
has  not  been  again  and  again  more  ably  presented,  for  among  the 
marked  results  of  this  contest  is  the  earnest  devotion  and  the  intel- 
lectual activity  with  which,  from  a  thousand  rostrums  in  every 
section  of  our  land,  the  varying  phases  of  the  question  have  been 
boldly  grasped  and  exhaustingly  analyzed.  Indeed,  no  more  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  fitness  of  educated  Americans  for  self-government 
has  been  or  could  be  given,  than  the  almost  universal  intelligence 
with  which  the  Southern  Rebellion  is  discussed  in  every  school 
district  from  Maine  to  Kansas.  It  is  well  that  this  grand  con- 
spiracy, begotten  of  slavery  and  conceived  in  treason,  secretly 
fondled  by  ISTorthern  traitors,  openly  encouraged  by  our  foes 
abroad,  and  relied  upon  to  prove  the  incapacity  of  the  American 
people  and  the  instability  of  the  American  Government,  should 
at  every  step  of  its  progress  develop,  as  it  has  done  and  as  it  is 
now  doing,  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  national  prosperity 
that  has  blessed  our  country,  and  despite  its  tendencies  to  de- 
moralization, a  church  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  free 
schools,  free  speech  and  a  free  press  have  elevated  our  masses  to 
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a  degree  of  intelligence,  virtue  and  self-reepect  absolutely  un- 
known in  any  other  land.  In  the  midst  of  a  gigantic  revolt  that 
would  have  shaken  to  its  foundations  the  most  ancient  throne  in 
Europe,  we  have  not  simply  called  into  existence  an  army  and  a 
navy  at  which  the  world  wonders,  but  we  have  shown,  in  the 
good  order,  prosperity  and  loyalty  of  the  free  States,  that  a 
goverimient  based  on  the  will  and  the  affections  of  an  enlight- 
ened people  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  stable  government 
in  the  world. 

FOREIGN  EFFORTS  TO  DESTROY  THE  REPUBLIC. 

These  decisive  proofs  in  favour  of  popular  government  do  not, 
unfortunately,  afford  profound  satisfaction  to  our  aristocratic 
friends  across  the  water,  or  to  the  descendants  in  our  midst  of  the 
tories  of  the  Revolution,  who  for  three-fourths  of  a  century  have 
tendered  us  their  mournful  condolence  on  the  demoraliaing  influ- 
ences of  democratic  institutions  and^the  inherent  weakness  of 
republican  government.  At  the  present  moment  their  hope  seems 
to  be  that  by  fostering  a  division  in  tlie  loyal  States,  and  thus  ele- 
vating to  power  a  party  pledged  to  the  declaration  of  the  Chicago" 
Platform,  that  the  war  for  a  restoration  of  the  Union  is  a  failure, 
and  that  justice  demands  "an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities," 
their  triumphant  predictions  of  our  hopeless  dissolution  may  still 
in  some  sort  be  verified. 

"  The  crash  of  a  New  World,"^  said  the  London  Times  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  "is  an  awful  phenome- 
non. War  has  dashed  like  a  comet  upon  the  great  American 
Republic,  and  all  the  institutions  and  destinies  of  that  mighty 
Union  seemed  scattered  in  fragments  around.  *  *  The  United 
States  of  North  America  have  ceased  to  be." 

A  curious  commentary  upon  this  asserted  dissolution  of  our 
government,  which  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  hailed  as  a  blessing  to 
England  and  the  world,  was  contained  in  a  recent  article  of  the 
Times  warning  Canada  that  she  must  protect  her  own  border,  as 
England  could  scarcely  supply  a  sufficient  army  not  for  a  single 
campaign,  but  for  "a  single  battle,  conducted  on  General  Grant's 
principles." 
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The  hostilitj  of  the  ruling  English  classes  to  the  Anierican 
Republic,  in  its  struggle  with  the  slave-owner,  struck  us  at  first 
with  profound  surprise  and  no  less  profound  indignation  ;  but  re- 
flection upon  the  causes  of  that  hostility  have  enabled  us  to  view 
their  conduct  with  a  calm  and  philosophic  spirit,  even  while  we 
see  the  ocean  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  our  merchantmen  burnt 
by  English  ]3irates,  our  carrying  trade  transferred  to  British 
ships,  and  its  profits  accumulating  in  British  pockets. 

The  lesson  taught  us  by  these  things  has  been  a  costly  one, 
but  it  will  henceforth  secure  us  from  similar  disappointment ;  and 
it  is  a  lesson  which  will  never  be  forgotten.  We  have  learned  the 
treatment  which  we  may  expect  if  we  allow  our  national  power  to 
be  crippled,  or  if  in  our  foreign  policy  we  exhibit  the  least  sign 
of  timidity  or  trepidation  :  and  Mr.  Seward's  diplomatic  volumes 
show  conclusively  the  sort  of  argument  that  is  the  most  certainly 
convincing  with  European  powers. 

THE  ENGLISH  GOVE^^MENT  AND  LAIRD's  IKON  CLADS. 

All  the  international  law  and  diplomatic  skill  of  Mr.  Adams 
availed  nothing  towards  convincing  the  British  government  that 
they  were  bound  in  honour  to  protect  us  from  Laird's  iron-clads, 
and  that  our  clear  right  to  tlie  enforcement  of  a  fair  neutrality 
depended  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  could  not  be  in  the  least 
abridged  by  the  insufficient  provisions  of  their  own  statutes. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1863,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Mr. 
Adams  announcing  the  deliberate  decision  of  the  British  govern- 
ment upon  the  matter,  and  in  a  tone  that  intimated  that  the  cor- 
respondence was  concluded : 

''Under  these  circumstances  and  having  regard  to  the  entire 
iusufiiciency  of  the  depositions  to  prove  any  infraction  of  the  law, 
her  majesty's  government  are  advised  that  they  cannot  interfere 
in  any  way  with  these  vessels." 

Mr.  Adams  replied  on  the  5th  September :  "  It  would  be  super- 
fluous in  me  to  point  out  to  your  lordship  that  this  is  warT  This 
"  superfluous"  suggestion  this  quiet  reminder,  effected  more  than 
folios  of  arguments,  and  illumined  Downing  street  with  a  flood 


of  light  upon  the  dubious  powers  of  tlie  British  government.  On 
the  third  day  after  it  was  written  Mr.  Adams  received  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Foreign  Office,  September  8th,  1863. 
"  Lord  Russell  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  has 
the  honour  to  inform  him  that  instructions  have  been  issued  wliich 
will  prevent  the  departure  of  the  two  iron-clad  vessels  from  Liv- 
erpool." 

The  voluminous  correspondence  of  the  State  Department, 
interesting  as  it  is,  contains  few  letters  so  interesting  and  so 
instructive  as  these  pithy  notes.  No  great  power  of  Europe 
is  to  be  driven  from  a  course  of  action  which  it  regards  as 
beneficial  to  its  own  interests,  however  detrimental  it  may  be 
to  us,  by  the  most  eloquent  appeals  to  international  affection, 
or  the  most  convincing  references  to  Grotius  and  Yattel.  Re- 
gret as  we  may  that  Governmental  Cabinets  are  swayed  by 
other  than  the  holiest  considerations  of  Christian  duty  ;  and  the 
fact  remains  written  in  tlie  diplomacy  of  every  nation,  not  ex- 
cepting our  own,  that  the  conduct  of  one  power  to  another  is 
measured  less  by  theoretic  doctrines  of  duty  and  honour  than  by 
its  idea  as  to  the  point  of  endurance  to  whicli  it  will  be  per- 
fectly safe  to  go ;  and  it  is  fair  to  them  and  ourselves,  that  upon 
this  point,  so  far  as  our  nation  is  concerned,  there  should  be  hence- 
forth no  mistake.  We  are  the  judges  of  our  own  rights  and  our 
own  honour ;  and  of  our  readiness  and  ability  to  defend  them 
thei-e  should  never  be  a  question.  Had  England-  been  sooner 
told  "this  is  war,"  the  "290"  would  never  have  escaped  from 
Liverpool.  England  would  have  been  spared  that  great  scandal 
on  her  honour:  the  aggravating  pile  of  claims  now  accumulating 
in  Downing  street,  for  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Alabama, 
and  all  the  exasperation  of  feeling  aroused  by  them  in  this  coun- 
try would  have  been  saved. 

Let  the  formula,  capable  as  it  is  of  simple  variation,  be  pre- 
served for  occasional  reminder  in  our  diplomatic  copy-book  ;  as 
happily  expressing  that  ultima  ratio  which  is  sometimes  essential 
to  the  completeness  of  the  diplomatic  arguments,  and  which, 
when  happily  blended  with  them,  tends  to  dissipate  all  lingering 


doubts  and  to  produce  a  prompt  and  profound  conviction.  lu 
this  struggle  for  national  existence,  promptness  even  in  diplomacy 
becomes  to  us  a  military  necessity,  and  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  Alabama,  delays  are  dangerous.  General  Dix  has 
furnished  us  with  a  simple  rule  to  be  applied  at  home :  "  If  any 
man  attempts  to  haul  down  the  national  flag,  shoot  him  on  the 
spot,"  and  so  to  every  intermeddling  of  a  foreign  government 
with  our  affairs,  even  though  it  be  done  at  the  instance  of 
Northern  renegades,  like  the  peace  Democrats  who  sought  inter- 
vention from  Lord  Lyons,  appearing  as  the  tools  and  toadies  of 
a  foreign  aristocracy,  and  reminding  us  of  Benedict  Arnold  and 
his* secret  interviews  with  the  British  agent,  the  most  gentle  dip- 
lomatic argument,  against  the  outrage,  may  breathe  at  its  close 
the  spirit  that  animates  the  phrase,  "  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
point  out  to  your  Lordship  that  this  is  war." 

THE  INCONSISTENCY  OF  INGLISH  CRiriCIftM. 

In  regard  to  English  criticism  about  which  we  were  formerly 
a  little  sensitive,  we  have  learned  to  weigh  the  motives  of  the 
critic,  and  to  discriminate  between  the  fair  critiques  of  our  foreign 
friends  and  the  unfair  comments  of  those  who,  from  the  preju- 
dices of  class  or  the  interests  of  party,  are  inevitably  our  foes. 

Not  simply  the  dispatches  of  the  foreign  office,  but  the  organs 
of  English  opinion,  which  are  openly  in  favor  of  the  Slave  Con 
federacy,  serve  as  useful  monitors  of  the  curious  inconsistency 
which  may  be  unconsciously  reached  by  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  an  unrighteous  cause  with  small  regard  to  principle  or 
honour. 

The  unfriendly  comments  of  this  class  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  Admin- 
istration, are  now  daily  re-produced  by  our  pro-slavery  rebel 
organs  as  arguments  against  his  re-election,  and  they  are  at  once 
interesting  and  suggestive. 

At  first  Mr.  Lincoln  was  denounced  for  apathy  and  sluggish- 
ness in  not  defending  promptly  the  national  supremacy  and 
•  in  allowing  the  E-epublic  to  drift  into  dissolution.    When  at  last 
he  struck  the  first  blow  in  return  for  the  many  that  had  been 
struck  by  the  rebels,  he  was  promptly  charged  with  "undue 
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haste  and  inexcusable  precipitation  "  in  plunging  into  a  sense- 
less and  bloody  strife."  Every  measure  of  Government,  the  act 
of  confiscation  for  instance,  which  promised  to  cripple  the  rebel- 
lion was  characterized  as  unnaturally  cruel  and  without  prece- 
dent, as  if  no  such  thing  as  confiscation  had  ever  been  known  in 
England ;  whereas,  as  the  Saturday  Review  remarked  in  an  arti- 
cle on  Irish  history. 

"After  a  quarrel  every  one  confiscated — Mary  confiscated, 
Elizabeth  confiscated,  the  Stuarts  confiscated,  James  II.  confis- 
cated, William  III.  confiscated." 

So  with  Slavery.  Although  England  has  led  the  world  in  the 
work  of  emancipation,  and  her  truest  glory  is  associated  with  the 
names  of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Fowell  Buxton,  and  that  noble 
Commoner,  long  since  departed,  the  late  lamented  Henry  Brough- 
ham — although  emancipation  has  become  the  policy  of  the  age, 
not  simply  throughout  Christendom,  but  even  of  less  enlightened 
portions  of  the  globe ;  although  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  eman- 
cipated his  serfs,  and  the  Emperor  of  Turkey  has  abolished  the 
slave  market,  although  the  Bey  of  Tunis  has  freed  his  slaves  and 
the  Tributary  Nomads  of  Asiatic  Tartary  have  given  liberty  to 
theirs,  .the  idea  of  abolition  in  the  United  States,  as  a  military 
result  of  the  war  inaugurated  by  the  slave  power,  causes  grief 
and  alarm  to  the  London  Times,  which,  entering  into  our  Presi- 
dential campaign  as  earnestly  as  if  the  fate  of  England  hung 
upon  the  issue,  deprecates  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  among 
other  reasons  for  fear  that  he  would  sanction  what  it  is  pleased 
to  call  "  the  rash  and  cruel  policy  of  immediate  emancipation." 

And  thus  the  Times,  that  has  so  long  thundered  its  ana- 
themas at  the  American  people  for  not  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  Southern  States  where,  under  the  Constitution,  they  had  no 
power  to  touch  it,  is  found  hand  in  hand  witli  our  pro-slavery 
sympathizers  at  the  Korth,  the  mitred  bishops  and  robed  priests 
who  bless  it  from  the  pulpit,  down  to  the  "friends"  of  Governor 
Seymour,  who  in  their  zeal  for  the  Domestic  Institution,  burned 
an  asylum  for  colored  orphans,  hung  negroes  with  brutalities 
never  exceeded  by  a  Parisian  mob  in  the  utmost  fury  of  the 
Revofution  and  trampled  to  death, — women  aiding  in  the  niurder, 
a  commissioned  officer  of  the  United  States* 
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The  reason  why  the  Times  denounces  as  cruel,  immediate 
emancipation,  the  safety  of  which  we  are  every  day  illustrating 
is  simply  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  add  to  the  glory 
the  prestige,  the  power  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  American  Re- 
public. And  to  effect  the  extinguishment  of  the  United  States, 
to  see  trailed  in  the  dust  the  stars  and  stripes ;  tlie  party  repre- 
sented by  the  Times  would  perpetuate  American  slavery — con- 
secrate it  as  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  Empire  :  and  continue  the 
whip,  the  handcuff,  the  chain,  the  collar,  the  branding-iron,  and 
the  auction-block,  as  measuring  at  this  day  the  extent  of  the 
Christianity  and  the  civilization  which  it  represents  as  a  reputed 
organ  of  English  opinion  !  All  this  infamy  because  emancipation 
clearly  forshadowed  by  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion,  is  essential  to 
terminate  the  plot  for  humbling  the  pride  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— for  tearing  asunder  the  American  Republic,  for  destroying 
forever  American  unity  for  annihilating  forever  American 
strength,  and  enabling  British  opponents  of  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  point  to  the  scattered  fragments  of  our  once  great 
Republic,  as  a  warning  to  all  who  should  hereafter  dare  to  advo- 
cate in  England  Representative  Reform,  or  to  name  the  name  of 
popular  sovereignty  ! 


THE  BEAEINC^  OF  THE  ELlCTION  UPON  EUROPE. 

I  have  dwelt  for  a  moment  upon  this  deep,  persistent  hostility 
of  a  leading  class  in  England  to  the  restoration  of  our  national 
supremacy,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  a  direct  and  momentous 
bearing  upon  the  pending  Presidential  election. 

Accustomed  as  we  are,  every  four  years,  to  assemble  quietly 
at  the  polls  and  cast  our  vote  for  Presidental  electors,  it  requires 
a  little  reflection  to  enable  us  to  estimate  aright  the  grandeur  of 
the  struggle  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter ;  and,  perhaps,  its 
profound  and  world-wide  importance  is  appreciated  by  the  states- 
men of  Europe  more  readily  than  by  ourselves. 

Grand  as  was  the  struggle  of  the  American  Revolution  when, 
as  feeble  colonies,  after  prolonged  efforts  for  the  redress  of  wrongs 
done  in  violation  of  our  Constitutional  rights  as  British  sul^ects, 
we  successfully  defied  for  seven  years  the  army  and  navy  of  Great 


Britain,  it  is  excelled  in  magnitude  and  solemnity  bj  the  queg- 
tion — whether  the  nation  then  founded  by  our  fathers  shall  now 
succumb  in  its  might  to  a  rebellious  faction,  and  sacrifice  its  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  its  national  supremacy,  its  popular  sovereignty, 
its  free  institutions  and  free  principles,  to  aid  the  establishment 
of  a  slave  empire,  and  to  enable  the  advocates  of  despotism  and 
aristocracy  throughout  the  globe  to  declare  that  the  experiment 
of  Republican  Government  in  America  has  been  a  blunder,  and 
that  its  repetitiou'^elsewhere  would  be  a  crime. 

Happily  removed  from  immediate  contact  with  theconceros  of 
Europe,  faithfully  adhering  to  the  farewell  advice  of  Washington 
to  avoid  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations,  we  have  been 
industriously  engaged  in  developing  the  resources  of  our  Imperial 
Republic,  in  extending  our  canals  and  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
so  as  to  place  the  sea  board  and  the  interior  side  by  side ;  in- 
creasing our  commercial  tonnage  and  extending  our  manufactures, 
improving  our  agriculture,  opening  our  mines  of  gold  and  quick- 
silver, lead  and  iron,  and  our  wells  of  oil,  extending  our  settle- 
ments to  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  schools  and 
churches  for  an  endless  train  of  emigrants  from  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  organizing,  year  by  year,  Republican  States  .hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  extent  and  thousands  of  miles  distant  iVoin  each 
other.  It  thus  happens  that  our  thoughts  have  not  been  very  much 
engrossed  with  the  petty  wars  and  disputes,  however  interesting 
to  themselves,  of  the  rival  Cabinets  of  Europe  ;  nor  have  we 
become  so  enamored  of  the  workings  of  the  balance-of-power 
principle  in  preserving  the  harmony  of  the  Continent  as  to  be 
anxious  to  dissolve  into  separate  nationalities,  that  we  may  secure 
peace  and  harmony  on  the  European  plan  ;  but  we  were  content 
that  Europe  should  go  lier  way,  while  we  took  our  own. 

It  is  but  a  little  while  since  those  foreign  rulers  cared  as  little, 
or  even  less,  about  the  aifairs  of  America. 

When  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution— that  Constitution  which  this  Rebellion  aims  to  over- 
throw— and  the  preservation  of  which  in  its  integrity,  as  the 
great  charter  of  our  Republic,  now  depends  upon  the  issue  of  this 
election :  when  the  question  of  its  ratification  was  being  debated 
in  the  Virginia  Convention  in  1788,  Patrick  Henry  said,  in  reply 
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to  the  argument  of  an  opponent,  "  Give  me  leave  to  say  that 
Europe  is  too  much  engaged  about  subjects  of  greater  magnitude 
to  attend  to  us.  On  that  great  theatre  of  the  world,  the  little 
American  matters  vanish." 

That  day  has  passed,  and  passed  forever.  Less  than  four 
score  years  are  gone  ;  and,  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  our 
transatlantic  Republic  has  risen  from  a  confederacy  of  feeble 
colonies  to  the  position  of  a  power  great  in  its  territorial  extent, 
great  in  its  material  resources,  great  in  the  industry  and  energy 
and  intelligence  of  its  people ;  but  greater,  far  greater,  in  the 
world-wide  influence  of  its  national  and  fundamental  principle — 
that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  with  an  inalienable 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


OUK  OPPONENTS  IN  THE  CANVASS. 

In  this  Presidential  Canvass  our  opponents  are  many,  repre- 
senting opposite  interests,  but  all  earnest  and  active  for  our  defeat. 
The  so-called  Democratic  party  is  not,  at  this  time,  without 
distinguished  and  powerful  allies :  Jeff.  Davis  in  Richmond, 
Louis  [N'apoleon  in  Paris,  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  the  Southern 
Aid  Association  in  London,  the  blockade-runners  at  Liverpool, 
the  British  merchants,  whose  incomes  have  been  swelled  by 
the  destruction  of  our  commerce,  the  leading  Democrats  of  l^ew 
York,  who  waited  upon  Lord  Lyons  to  invite  British  intervention, 
and  advise  him  of  their  readiness  to  let  the  Confederates  go,  are 
all  warmly  in  favour  of  the  candidates  nominated  at  Chicago. 

Eloquent  appeals  are  made  to  the  Rebel  army  in  the  South, 
to  rouse  themselves  to  new  ardour,  that  they  may  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Democratic  ticket.  Its  candidates  are  cheered  along 
the  rebel  lines  of  Petersburgh,  in  response  to  the  shouts  of  our 
soldiers  for  Lincoln,  and  the  rebel  prisoners,  as  they  pass,  in  the 
streets  of  Washington,  the  banner  of  war  for  the  Union  greet  it 
with  groans,  and  salute  the  names  of  McClellan  and  Pendleton 
as  those  of  friends. 

"McClellan's  election  on  the  Chicago  platform,"  says  the 
Charleston  Mercury^  "  must  lead  to  peace  and  our  independence." 
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"  Our  success  in  battle,"  says  the  Gha/rleston  (7<9wW€r,  "  insures 
the  success  of  McClellan ;  our  failure  leads  to  his  defeat." 

This  fact,  so  clear  and  simple,  is  perfectly  understood  by  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  New  York.  Their  daily  effort  is,  to  de- 
preciate the  importance  of  our  victories  ;  to  magnify  the  slightest 
reverse  to  our  arms  into  significant  defeat ;  and  while  the  world 
is  marveling  at  our  success,  and  good  news  follows  fast  upon  the 
wires,  and  it  is  becoming  clear  that  we  are  nearing  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  they  are  mournful  even  to  sadness,  at  the  fear,  or 
shall  I  say  the  hope,  of  impending  disaster  to  our  armies.  They 
tremble  for  Grant  at  Petereburgh ;  still  more  for  Sherman  at 
Atlanta  ;  but,  most  of  all,  for  Sheridan,  lest  he  should  be  utterly 
"  gobbled  up"  by  Early  and  Longstreet. 

But  the  uneasiness  of  these  gentlemen,  while  their  prophesies  of 
evil  are  awaiting  fulfillment,  is  hardly  greater  than  their  anguish 
when  they  are  utterly  falsified,  and  our  victories  are  ascertained 
to  be  brilliant  and  decisive.  The  proposition  of  our  Common 
Council,  to  illuminate  the  city  in  honor  of  the  achievements  of 
our  gallant  soldiers,  was  met  by  the  Democratic  Mayor  of  IS^ew 
York — Mr.  Gunther — with  a  prompt  and  indignant  negative. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  success  of  our  nation's  flag  tended 
to  defeat  his  party,  he  was  not  ready  to  exhibit  the  semblance  of 
a  joy  which  he  did  not  and  could  not  feel. 

SOUTHERN  PROOFS  OF  OUR  PROGRESS  TOWARDS  RE-UNION. 

9 

Every  new  victory  is  a  new  contradiction  of  the  theory  em- 
bodied in  the  Chicago  platform,  that  the  war  is  a  failure,  and 
every  mail  from  the  South  brings  us  fresh  proofs  that  the  military 
despotism  tliat  rules  at  Eichmond  is  losing  the  confidence  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  even  of  their  army  itself.  Gen.  Grant  tells 
us  that  the  Rebels  are  losing,  by  desertion,  about  a  regiment  a 
day,  and  this  statement  which  seemed  almost  incredible,  is  con- 
firmed by  Jeff.  Davis'  confession,  that  two-thirds  of  his  army  are 
"absent  without  leave,"  while  the  Richmond  papers  explain  the 
defeat  of  Early,  when  Sheridan  sent  him  "  whirling  through  Win- 
chester," by  declaring  that  the  Yalley  was  running  with  apple 
brandy,  and  that  officers  and  men  were  drunk  together :  and  both 
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Richmond  and  Georgia  papers  franklj  acknowledge  that  their 
people  fear  their  own  lawless,  disorganized  and  thieving  armies 
far  more  than  they  do  the  well-ordered  and  disciplined  armies  of 
the  United  States.  Such  is  our  position  at  this  moment.  Our 
armies  have  been  largely  reinforced  with  most  excellent  material, 
and  the  rebel  army  is  being  depleted.  In  view  of  the  difficulty 
they  find  in  coping  with  our  armies  in  fair  figlit  on  the  battle- 
field,  or  even  when  intrenched  in  fortifications  like  those  of  Yicks- 
burg  and  Atlanta,  they  are  resorting  to  cowardly  raids  upon  the 
unarmed  citizens  of  our  northern  border,  and  the  only  victory 
they  have  gained  of  late  was  that  won  by  the  thieving  gang  from 
Canada,  who,  with  a  gallantry  worthy  of  Semmes,  succeeded  in 
robbing  the  startled  villagers  of  St.  Albans. 

The  Richmond  Emminer^  of  October  17,  hardly  a  week  ago, 
disclosed  a  significant  fact,  illustrating  the  feelings  of  the  southern 
soldiers,  when  it  said,  "There  is  but  one  single  disagreeable  feature 
in  the  situation  of  the  armies  near  Eichmond.  The  pickets  are 
not  fifty  yards  apart,  and  they  are  continually  talking and  the 
editor  insists  that  it  must  be  stopped  as  the  only  way  of  stopping 
desertion. 

All  these  facts  go  to  shew  that  the  people  of  the  South,  and 
even  their  soldiers,  are  beginning  to  understand  the  whole  matter ; 
that  they  are  learning  to  regret  the  mad  step  of  secession  into 
which  they  were  precipitated  by  a  few  ambitious  party  leaders, 
representing  a  faction  of  their  oligarchy  of  350,000  slaveholders ; 
that  they  have  become  disgusted  with  the  non-fulfillment  of  the 
bright  promises  then  made  to  them,  and  are  fretting  against  the 
stern  military  despotism  which  has  swept  their  homes  with  a  re- 
morseless conscription,  and  exposed  the  wives  and  widows  left 
behind  to  the  merciless  exactions  of  the  rebel  army. 

They  have  learned  from  such  admirable  documents  as  the 
letters  of  Sherman  that  what  we  "  want,  and  will  have,  is  a  just 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  their  pickets  fraternize  with  ours,  and  that  the  country  people 
actually  fear  less  the  approach  of  the  once-hated  Yankees  than 
that  of  tlieir  own  boasted  "  chivalry."  Sherman's  tone  to  the 
Mayor  of  Atlanta  was  clear.  He  spoke  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  when  he  said,  "  I  want  peace,  and  believe  it  can  only  be 
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reached  through  Union  and  war,  and  I  will  ever  conduct  War 
purely  with  a  view  to  early  and  perfect  success.  But,  my  dear 
sir,  when  that  peace  does  come,  you  may  call  on  me  for  anything. 
Then  will  I  share  with  you  the  last  cracker,  and  watch  with  you 
to  shield  your  liomes  and  families  against  danger  from  every 
quarter." 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  advice  of  Generals  Grant  and 
Meade,  and  Sherman  and  Dix,  and  Hancock  and  Sheridan, 
Sickles  and  Meagher,  and  I  believe  of  every  other  general  in  the, 
field  or  out  of  the  field,  unless  it  be  General  McClellan  or  Gen- 
eral Buell,  is  to  push  the  war  sharply,  crush  the  military  power 
of  Davis,  and  release  from  his  control  the  southern  people  and 
the  southern  States  upon  which  he  has  placed  his  heel ;  for  as  we 
have  seen  in  his  tone  to  their  Governors  he  has  no  more  regard  for 
the  State  sovereignty  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  than  he  has 
for  the  negroes  whom  he  orders  to  the  trenches.  In  the  recent 
significant  letter  of  Mr.  Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  the  fact  is  frankly  admitted  that  not  simply  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  which  the  seceded  States  claim  to  have,  but  the 
constitutional  dignity  and  State  rights  which  they  possessed  in 
the  Union  are  absolutely  trampled  out.  "  Is  not  our  federal  gov- 
ernment," says  Mr.  Boyce,  "  in  the  exercise  of  every  possible 
power  of  a  National  centralized  despotism  ?  Suppose  there  were 
no  States,  only  provinces,  and  unlimited  power  was  conferred 
upon  you  and  Congress,  what  greater  power  would  you  exercise 
than  you  can  now  ?  *  *  It  is  plain  that  our  government  exer- 
cises the  power  of  a  central  despotism  ?" 

The  moment  this  central  Richmond  despotism  is  broken,  the 
work  of  restoration  will  have  begun,  and  the  people  enabled  to 
control  their  own  State  action  will  return  :  and  this  is  the  simple 
military  problem  of  which  we  await  the  solution  by  General  Grant. 
"  It  cannot  be  denied,"  is  the  language  of  the  Bichmond  Whig^ 
(September  12th,  1864:,)  "that  if  they  (the  United  States)  can 
bring  together  a  force  large  enough  to  overwhelm  Lee's  army 
wherever  the  theatre  of  battle  may  be,  they  do  imperil  Bichmond, 
and  with  it  the  Confederate  cause  itself."  Then  the  southern 
people,  freed  from  the  controul  of  the  treacherous  conspirators 
who  have  deceived  and  misled  them,  will  be  able  to  think  and 
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act  for  themselves.  And  the  facts  to  which  I  have  alluded,  show- 
ing a  return  of  better  feeling  toward  our  soldiers  individually 
and  our  array  in  a  body,  are  of  profound  interest  and  importance, 
as  indicating  the  easy  settlement  of  our  National  difficulties  when 
once  the  question  of  military  power  is  determined  in  our  favour. 

And  now  it  is  constitutionally  submitted  to  the  American 
people  to  declare  the  policy  which  shall  controul  the  J^ational 
Government  during  the  next  four  years.  There  would  have  been 
other  grave  questions  to  be  considered  had  this  election  chanced 
to  occur  soon  after  the  rebellion  commenced,  wlien  our  army  and 
our  navy  were  to  be  created,  a  depleted  treasury  filled,  our  ruined 
credit  restored ;  but  all  these  we  now  have.  Our  army  of  vete- 
rans, whose  battle-thinned  ranks  are  again  full,  led  by  generals 
whose  names  will  stand  by  those  of  Cesar,  Wellington,  and  Napo- 
leon ;  a  navy,  which,  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  disparagement 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Welles,  has  no  compeer  in  Europe,  whose  naval 
fight  at  New  Orleans,  and  again  at  Mobile,  with  Farragut  lashed  in 
the  mast-head,  will  be  coupled  in  history  with  that  of  Nelson ;  a 
treasury  replenished  at  will  from  the  exhaustless  coffers  of  the 
American  people,  and  a  credit  already  appreciated  on  German 
Eourse,  and  entitled  to  a  confidence  greater  than  belongs  to  the 
guarantee  of  any  throne  in  Europe ! 

OUR  NATIONAL   STRENGTH   AND    GOV.    SEYMOUr's   THREAT  OF  RE- 
PUDIATION. 

As  regards  our  national  resources,  the  suggestion  of  Governor 
Seymour,  of  the  possible  disgrace  of  national  repudiation,  echoed 
and  repeated  with  characteristic  arrogance  by  the  London  Times^ 
has  led  to  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  statistics  of  our 
census,  and,  without  wishing  to  detain  you  long  upon  this  point, 
you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  leading  facts  of 
our  condition  as  compared  with  the  nations  of  the  world.  They 
not  only  illustrate  a  chief  reason  of  the  foreign  jealousy  that  has 
been  of  late  exhibited  towards  our  Republic,  but  they  throw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  great  question  of  our  present  policy  in 
the  treatment  of  this  rebellion. 

Our  territory,  which  embraced  at  the  peace  of  1783,  800,000 
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square  miles,  was  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  ac- 
quisition of  Florida,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  Oregon 
treaty,  and  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  to  2,900,000  square  miles, 
almost  four  times  its  original  area,  nearly  double  the  area  of  all 
Europe,  excluding  Kussia,  and  more  than  twenty  times  as  large  as 
Great  Britain.  Our  population  has  increased  from  about  four 
millions  in  1T90  to  thirty  millions  in  1860,  the  annual  increase 
having  been  four  times  that  of  Russia,  six  times  that  of  England, 
nine  times  that  of  Austria,  and  ten  times  that  of  France,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  increase,  which  has  been  singularly  uniform, 
our  population  ;in  1890  would  be  about  one  hundred  and  seven 
millions. 

If  this  seems  fanciful  and  exaggerated,  remember  that  a  resort 
to  statistics  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  obtaining  a  correct  idea  of 
the  present  and  future  of  our  country,  and,  as  Lord  Stanley — who, 
by  the  way,  appreciates  aright  the  American  question — has  well 
remarked,  "  When  in  discussing  the  social  question  we  apply  the 
statistical  test,  we  are  really  doing  no  more  than  appealing  from 
imagination  to  facts,  from  an  imperfect  to  a  perfect  system  of 
observation." 

During  the  last  decade,  then,  from  1850  to  1860,  while  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  increased  less  than  one  per  cent.,  that 
of  the  United  States  increased  thirty-five  per  cent.  During  the 
same  ten  years,  while  the  estimated  increase  of  national  wealth 
in  Great  Britain  was  33  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  our  national 
wealth  was  126  per  cent.,  rising  from  seven  thousand  millions 
(T,135,780,000)  in  1850,  to  sixteen  thousand  millions  (16,159,616,- 
000)  in  1860,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  nine  hundred  millions  a 
year. 

Exjpede  Rerculem!  From  this  little  item  of  the  census  you 
can  judge  of  the  stature  of  your  country.  A  volume  of  statis- 
tics could  hardly  show  more  clearly  the  length  and  breadth  and 
height  of  the  gigantic  nationality,  which  this  rebellion,  instigated 
by  the  ambition  of  a  handful  of  slaveholders,  is  attempting  to 
destroy. 

A  territory  twenty  times  as  large  as  Great-Britain,  a  popula- 
tion increasing  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent,  to  her  1  per  cent.,  and  a 
national  wealth  increasing  four  times  as  rapidly,  despite  her  mon- 
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ster  capital  accumulated  through  centuries,  and  her  early  su- 
periority in  agriculture,  commerce,  arts  and  manufactures  ! 

I  drop  the  topic  of  comparison,  which  I  have  introduced, — ^not 
to  encourage  in  this  trial  hour  a  spirit  of  boastfulness,  for  which  it 
will  be  time  enougli  when  we  have  put  our  armour  off,  but  simply 
to  enable  us  the  more  readily  to  appreciate  our  actual  position 
now. 

Although  still  in  our  earliest  youth,  we  are  exhibiting  a  vigour 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  nations  whose  annals  com- 
menced a  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  careful  note 
that,  while  the  increase  of  our  numbers  has  been  steady  at  about 
34  per  cent,  for  each  decade,  the  ratio  of  increase  of  our  national 
wealth  has  been  always  in  excess  of  the  increase  of  population, 
and  of  late  unexampled  in  its  advancement. 

From  1830  to  1840,  our  wealth  increased  42  per  cent.;  from 
1840  to  1850,  64  per  cent.,  and  from  1850  to  1860,  as  I  have  said, 
136  per  cent.  At  the  same  rate,  in  1870  it  would  be  250  per 
cent.;  and,  as  Mr.  Walker  has  shown,  in  the  year  1890 — twenty- 
six  3^ears  from  to-day — our  national  wealth  would  be  nearly  four 
times  that  of  Great-Britain,  a  fact  that  should  tend  to  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  our  English  friends  in  regard  to  our  ability  to  pay  a 
debt  hardly  half  as  large  as  their  own. 

Our  national  wealth  in  1860,  if  we  look  simply  to  the  States 
in  our  possession,  was  estimated  at  nearly  12,000  millions,  about 
four  times  that  of  the  Rebels  ;  and,  at  the  annual  vate  of  increase 
of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  it  has  increased  in  the  four  years 
since  1860  some  6,000  millions. 

The  loyal  States,  despite  the  boasts  of  Davis  and  his  cabinet, 
that  they  would  water  their  horses  in  the  Hudson,  occupy  the 
palaces  of  New  York,  and  plant  their  confederate  counterfeit  of 
our  flag  over  Faneuil  Hall,  have  escaped  the  desolation  and  de- 
struction of  war,  thanks  to  the  brave  army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
McClellan  at  Antietam,  and  under  Meade  at  Gettysburg.  The 
national  payments  are  chiefly  to  our  own  people.  Emigration, 
that  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  and  power,  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase,  despite  all  the  efforts  of 
Mayor  Gunther  to  prevent  it.  The  new  States  and  Territories 
are  rapidly  filling  up.   Our  resources  are  being  marvelously  de- 
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veloped ;  and  the  American  who,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  ven- 
tures to  suggest  the  danger  of  repudiation,  even  though  the  sug- 
gestion be  simply  for  party  purposes,  shows  that  his  discretion, 
his  intelligence  and  his  honesty  are  all  upon  a  par. 

Even  in  England,  where,  perhaps,  the  wish  was  ofttimes  father 
to  the  thought,  and  the  monstrous  inventions  of  rebel  agents 
have  been  accepted  as  scriptural  truth,  the  London  Economist 
and  Saturday  Review  have  recently  enlightened  their  bewildered 
readers,  and  shown  them  that  the  wealth  of  America  is  distributed 
among  an  immense  number  of  persons  of  small  income;  and  the 
Economist^  estimating  the  wage-income  of  the  United  States  as 
equal  to  the  property -income  of  Great  Britain,  demonstrated  our 
capacity  to  bear  easily  600  millions  dollars  annual  taxation. 

EFFECT  Of  THE  CHICAGO  FtATFORM  ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF  NEUTRALS. 

This  digression  from  tlic  question  of  the  Presidential  election  is 
not  altogether  a  digression,  for  •  our  present  foreign  relations  ren- 
der it  doubly  imperative  that  the  domestic  policy  we  now  adopt 
shall  be  such  as  will  warn  them  against  the  slightest  infringement 
upon  our  interests  or  our  honour.  And  in  two  points  especially  the 
declarations  of  the  Chicago  platform  have  a  bearing  upon  the  po- 
sition towards  us  of  foreign  nations  that  has  scarcely  attracted 
the  degree  of  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled.  The  resolutions 
declare  (and  you  know  with  what  anxious  deliberations  those  re- 
solutions must  have  been  prepared,  and  with  what  unanimity  and 
enthusiasm  they  were  adopted  as  expressing  the  decided  policy  of 
the  party) : 

"That  this  Convention  does  explicitly  declare,  as  the  sense  of 
the  American  people,  that,  after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore 
the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war  ^  *  justice,  humanity 
and  the  public  Avelfaro  demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.'' 

Here  is  a  solemn  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  if 
they  adopt  it  by  electing  the  candidate  selected  to  execute  this 
policy : 

First^  that  the  war  for  the  Union  was  an  experiment  and  a 
failure. 
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Second^  that  it  was  unjust,  and  that  justice  demands  its  dis- 
continuance. 

Thirds  that  hostilities  on  our  part  shall  immediately  cease. 

And  to  these  things  asserted  in  the  Resolutions  is  to  be  added 
the  all-significant  fact,  that  a  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
National  unity,  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  draft  of  the  Resolu- 
tions, was  rejected. 

Add  to  these  another  fact,  that  the  "leading Democrats"  who 
waited  on  Lord  Lyons  intimated  that  British  intervention 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Democratic  party  when  they  should 
come  into  power,  and  that  they  were  preparing  to  acquiesce  in  Se- 
cession, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Southern 
Rebels  and  their  foreign  friends  are  the  warm  advocates  of  Mc- 
Clellan.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  we  have  to  go  to  Parliamentary 
Blue-books  and  the  correspondence  of  a  British  Minister,  to  learn 
the  real  policy  and  intention  of  the  great  American  Democratic 
party ;  and  the  fact  involuntarily  suggests  a  doubt  whether  it  is, 
in  truth,  either  American  or  Democratic  ;  but  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
very  much  more  strange  than  it  is  to  see  a  foreign  millionaire,  the 
agent  of  the  Rothscliilds,  and  lately  a  representative  of  "the 
most  despotic  family  in  Europe,"  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs,  presid- 
ing over  its  National  Committee. 

Besides  the  information  furnished  us  by  Lord  Lyons,  we  have 
more  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who, 
very  recently,  delivered  an  address  to  his  constituents,  in  which, 
after  quoting  a  resolution  passed  by  Rebel  sympathizers  in  Ohio, 
he  said — 

"  A  member  of  the  Federal  Congress  writes  to  me  that  meetings  are  being  held 
through  the  West  and  adjoining  States  for  securing  peace  and  separation,  and  he  asks 
me  to  make  known  th'ese  meetings  in  this  country,  and  he  adds :  '  There  must  be  a 
Western  as  well  as  a  Southern  Confederacy,  for  the  party  who  advocates  this  course 
grows  stronger  and  stronger  every  day.'  I  am  glad  to  see  that  feeling  arising  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  feeling  is  increasing  in  the  West,  A  very  distinguished 
statesman,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  Avi*iting  to  a  friend  of  mine — a  statesman  who 
occupies  a  very  high  position  in  Europe,  and  was  a  Minister  of  the  United  States 
Cabinet — writes:  'We  are  tumbling  to  pieces  fast,  and  unless  Europe  steps  in  and 
eaves  what  is  left,  we  shall  go  headlong  to  destruction.'  " 

Pleasant  language  this  for  "  a  very  distinguished  statesman,  a 
member  of  the  Senate,"  to  address  to  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament ;  and  it  would  be  worth  our  while  to  ask  how  it  is 
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that  men  born  and  bred  in  America,  and  honoured  and  trusted  by 
their  fellow-citizens,  could  have  sunk  so  very  low,  had  we  not 
learned  that  there  is  no  depth  of  infamy  to  which  the  Korthern 
advocate  of  Slavery  and  Rebellion  will  not  descend. 

But  looking  simply  at  the  platform,  and  without  these  outside 
guides  to  its  meaning,  I  think  it  clear — 

1st.  That  its  adoption  invites  and  ensures  foreign  intervention 
in  our  domestic  affairs. 

2d.  That  it  renders  probable  instant  recognition  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  And 

3d.  That  it  Vill  operate  to  raise  the  blockade,  and  open  in- 
stanter  the  Southern  ports.  Upon  this  last  point  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  whatever  agreement  may  be  made  between  two  bellig- 
erents agreeing  upon  an  armistice,  or  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  to 
the  statu  quo^  that  agreement  can  not  be  made  to  bind  neutrals. 

"The  duties  imposed  upon  them,"  says  Hauteville,  "by  the 
state  of  war  depend  essentially  upon  its  continuance.  The  mo- 
ment it  ceases,  from  whatever  cause,  evm  temporarily^  peace  is 
completely  restored,  as  regards  them,  during  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  They  resume,  then,  all  the  rights  which  had  been 
modified  b}^  tlie  war,  and  can  exercise  them  in  their  full  extent 
during  the  whole  time  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  truce,  if  this 
time  has  been  limited  by  the  agreement,  and  until  the  resumption 
of  hostilities  has  been  oflficially  announced  to  them  if  it  has  not 
been  limited." 

"We  need  not  stop  to  picture  the  activity  with  which  French 
and  English  iron-clads,  war  steamers,  gunboats,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  all  the  muniments  of  war  would  be  rushed  across  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Southern  ports,  opened  to  neutrals  by  a  cessation  of 
hostilities;  or  to  recognize  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  if  any- 
body could  be  so  absurd,  that  Mr.  Davis,  when  thus  materially 
strengthened,  and,  perhaps  officially  recognized  by  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe,  would  bend,  in  all  humility,  before  the  Flag 
of  the  Republic,  or  unite  in  a  convention  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  popular  majority,  which  he  has  repudiated,  instead  of 
defiantly  demanding  Southern  independence,  and  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  he  might  safely  execute  his  olden  resolution,  to 
plant  his  flag  in  Washington  and  Boston. 
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Does  anybody  suppose  that  our  European  foes  would  not  j  ump 
at  such  a  chance  as  a  cessation  of  hostilities  would  afford,  to  give  to 
our  Republic  the  coup  de  grace  j  or  that  Lord  Clanricarde  and  his 
friends  would  not  invoke  heaven  and  earth  to  put  a  stop  to  what 
England,  so  innocent  of  blood,  calls,  with  horror,  this  dreadful 
carnage  ?  " 

Would  not  the  election  of  McClellan,  under  these  circum- 
stances be,  as  General  Wool  has  bluntly  declared,  the  surrender 
of  the  United  States  to  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  government  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  glaring  case  of  National  suicide  than 
would  be  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  our  part  to^^ards  this  Re- 
bellion, at  the  very  moment  when  our  grasp  is  tightening  upon 
its  throat  ?  On  what  reasonable  or  even  plausible  plea  can  this 
policy  be  defended ! 

For  an  answer  to  this  question  I  have  occasionally  looked  at 
The  World  and  the  News^  both  advocating  McClellan's  election, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  for  precisely  opposite  reasons ; 
The  World  on  the  ground  that  he  is  in  favor  of  war,  and  the 
News  because  he  is  solemnly  pledged  to  peace.  IS'ot  having  con- 
sulted The  World  to  learn  how  to  cast  my  own  vote,  I  was  not 
disturbed  by  the  antagonistic  arguments,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  incertitude  and  perplexity  with  which  some  Democrats  must 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  daily  sheets,  morning  after  morn- 
ing, resolved  to  hold  to  the  uttermost  the  Democratic  faith,  as 
taught  by  the  Democratic  organs,  and  yet  embarrassed  and  con- 
fused beyond  expression  by  the  irreconcilable  articles  presented 
for  their  acceptance. 

On  one  point  these  differing  sheets  are  unanimously  agreed,  and 
this  is  their  entire  readiness  to  secure  and  divide  the  spoils  of  the 
National  Government,  and  provided  they  attain  that  desired  end, 
they  are  not  disposed  to  be  unreasonably  scrupulous  as  to  the  po- 
litical principles  on  which  its  attainment  shall  be  effected.  Mr. 
Amos  Kendall  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  an  anxious  inquirer 
about  the  party  policy :  "  Let  us  elect  McClellan,  and  we  will 
settle  all  that  afterwards."  However  convenient  and  admirable 
for  their  purposes  may  be  this  willingness  to  become  all  things  to 
all  men,  it  is  at  least  natural  that  the  American  people,  in  view  of 
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the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  and  of  the  issue  which  is  at  stake, 
should  demand  something  more  explicit  in  regard  to  the  policy 
that  is  to  govern  the  country  for  its  preservation  or  its  destruction, 
than  the  presentation  of  a  disunion  platform  and  a  Union  letter, 
with  the  request,  "  deposit  your  ballot  and  take  your  choice  !" 

The  truth,  I  believe,  is  that  the  New  York  managers  of  the 
party — Messrs.  Belmont,  Richmond  and  their  friends — went  to 
Chicago  expecting  to  controul  the  Convention,  and  found  to  their 
disgust  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  Western  peace  delegates, 
and  of  an  outside  mob  headed  by  rebel  sympathizers,  members  of 
secret  societies  who  assumed  the  controul  of  the  body  and  dictated 
the  "surrender"  resolution  ;  and  that  their  last  hope  of  saving  the 
party  from  utter  defeat  and  eternal  infamy  was,  if  possible,  to 
divert  attention  from  the  peace  platform  by  reiterating  the  cry 
of  Union  in  the  letter  of  acceptance. 

MR.  WINTHROP'S  ARGUMENT  IGNORING  THE  PLATFORM. 

On  Thursday  last  I  found  in  the  World  an  elaborate  and  in- 
genious speech  by  an  accomplished  statesman  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and  it  contains  much  with 
which  all  loyal  men  will  agree ;  but  Mr.  Winthrop  conveniently 
shirks  entirely,  the  great  issue  of  peace  or  war  presented  in  the 
Chicago  and  Baltimore  platforms,  the  issue  upon  which  the  Pres- 
idential contest  is  to  be  and  ought  to  be  decided.  Indeed,  in  his 
previous  effort  at  INTew  York,  where  he  was  associated,  I  think, 
for  the  first  time  with  Mr.  Isaiah  Rynders  and  the  "  friends  "  of 
Gov.  Seymour,  Mr.  Winthrop  treated  Gen.  McClellan  as  if  he  had 
been  an  independent  candidate,  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  plat- 
form, and  choose  in  all  things  his  own  policy:  instead  of  being  one  of 
two  candidates  designated  together  to  execute  a  certain  line  of  pol- 
icy, most  deliberately  marked  out  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
great  representative  Convention  by  whom  they  were  nominated. 
Mr.  Winthrop  referred  to  the  Convention  and  the  Platform  in  a 
tone  of  sarcasm  which  was  doubtless  perfectly  sincere,  declaring 
that  he  did  not  hold  McClellan  "  responsible  for  any  equivocal  or 
unequivocal  words  of  Chicago  Conventions  which  malicious  par- 
tizans  may  attempt  to  assert  to  his  injur}^,"  and  that  his  support- 
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ers  for  the  Presidency  are  "  not  to  be  scared  from  their  position 
by  any  paper  pellets  of  the  brain,  wise  or  otherwise,  which  ever 
came  from  the  midnight  sessions  of  a  resolution  committee  in  the 
hurly  burly  of  a  political  convention." 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  Mr.  Winthrop,  with  his  social  and 
political  associations  as  a  N'ew  England  Whig,  should  regard  with 
the  deep  contempt  he  so  unmistakably  expresses  the  Democratic 
body  that  met  at  Chicago,  and  the  platform  that  they  so  carefully 
constructed  ;  but  as  a  somewhat  recent  member  of  the  party  bis 
interpretations  are  perhaps  hardly  entitled  to  tlie  same  weight  as 
those,  for  instance,  of  his  elder  brother  in  the  Democratic  faith,  the 
Hon.  Fernando  Wood,  and  that  gentleman  gives  us  plainly  to  un- 
derstand that,  whatever  may  be  Gen.  McClellan's  private  views, 
Mr.  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  the  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  acknowl- 
edges himself  the  creature  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  will 
faithfully  execute  the  policy  he  was  chosen  to  fulfill.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  Gov.  Seymour,  who  said,  at  Milwaukie,  "  I 
think  our  candidate  an  able  man,  but  no  matter,  for  we  fight 
this  battle  on  the  general  issue  j^''  and  Gen.  McClellan  in  his  letter 
recognizes  the  fact  that  he  can  not  accept  the  nomination  without 
distinctly  accepting  the  platform  ;  for,  after  expressing  his  views, 
he  says,  "  Believing  that  the  views  I  have  expressed  are  the  views 
of  the  Convention,  I  accept  the  nomination." 

A  moment's  reflection  may  satisfy  Mr.  Winthrop  that  the  bare 
insinuation  that  Mr,  McClellan,  if  elected,  is  capable  of  repudiat- 
ing the  peace  policy  on  the  strength  of  which  he  had  received 
the  votes  of  the  Peace  Democrats  who  nominated  him  at  Chicago, 
is  more  injurious  to  his  reputation  and  more  insulting  to  his 
honour  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  than  any  charge  that 
has  yet  been  preferred  by  the  most  bitter  of  his  opponents. 

The  rule  on  this  point  with  the  Democratic  party  is  absolutely 
imperative.  Mr.  Buchanan,  after  his  nomination  on  the  Cincin- 
nati platform,  said :  I  must  square  my  conduct  to  that  platform^ 
and  insert  no  new  jplank^  nor  take  one  from  iiP 

Thus,  whatever  Mr.  McClellan's  private  views,  he  is  as  much 
bound  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  platform  as  Mr.  Pendleton 
would  be,  who  has  said : 

"  If  you  find  conciliation  impossible,  if  your  differences  are  so 


great  that  jou  can  not  or  will  not  settle  them,  then,  gentlemen,  let 
the  seceding  States  depart  in  peace,  let  them  establisli  their  gov- 
ernment and  empire,  and  work  out  their  destiny  according  to  the 
wisdom  which  God  has  given  them." 

i^ow,  as  Mr.  Winthrop,  if  he  votes  for  General  McClellan  must 
vote  also  for  Mr.  Pendleton, — for  thej  are  inseparable  on  the  elec- 
toral ticket :  I  do  not  quite  see  the  consistency  between  the  senti- 
ments he  expresses  in  favour  of  another  draft,  if  a  draft  be  neces- 
sary, and  of  paying  taxes  and  raising  loans  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Government,  and  the  vote  he  proposes  to  give 
for  a  President  and  Vice  President  pledged  to  an  immediate  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  Indeed,  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party 
has  not  been  strikingly  consistent.  For  two  years  their  persistent 
demand  was  for  a  more  vigourous  prosecution  of  the  war  ;  and  now 
that  they  have  got  it,  they  demand  that  it  shall  not  be  prosecuted 
at  all. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  discarding  the  platform,  and  treating  this  grand 
issue  very  much  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  personal  preference, 
charges  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  friends  first  with  virtually  causing 
the  war,  and  next  with  being  incompetent  to  conclude  it. 

He  declares  "  if  the  in-coming  President  and  his  friends  in 
Congress  had  given  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  Peace  Convention,  and  to  the  measures  it  proposed, 
the  secession  would  have  ended  with  South  Carolina  and  the 
Gulf  States,  and  we  should  have  had  Union  and  peace  before  six 
months  had  expired.  The  rebellion  would  have  been  nipped  in 
the  bud  ;  it  would  have  been  crushed  in  the  egg,  &c." 

While  this  may  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Winthrop  and  his 
friends,  it  is  expressly  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Everett,  and  by  the  deliberate  convictions  of  the  late  Senator 
Douglas,  who,  while  he  had  certainly  no  particular  affection  for 
Mr.  Lincoln,  nor  any  devotion  to  Republican  principles,  declared 
emphatically  that  if  the  rebels  had  been  allowed  to  write  their 
own  terms  on  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  they  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted it,  and  Douglas  called  on  all  Democrats  to  sustain  the 
country  and  the  Lincoln  Administration  in  preference  to  party. 

The  fact  is,  and  it  is  a  fact  not  now  to  be  forgotten  or  ignored, 
that  Buch  was  the  anxiety  of  the  North  at  that  time  to  settle  this 
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thing  by  compromise,  and  to  avoid  war  with  its  horrors,  by  every 

concession  that  could  honourably  be  made,  that  the  effort  was 
prosecuted  to  such  an  extent,  and  continued  under  such  indigni- 
ties, that  the  olive  branch  we  extended  so  perseveringly  was  re- 
garded by  the  rebels  as  a  sign  of  cowardice,  and  they  hissed  their 
contempt  at  us  in  the  very  Senate  Chamber. 

"Mr.  President,"  said  Senator  Wio^fall  of  Texas,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  insulted  your  flag,  we  fired  on  the  ^  Queen  of  the 
West,'  and  you  did  not  resent  it." 

And  so  it  would  be  now,  were  the  American  people  to  indorse 
the  Chicago  platform,  which  McClellan  and  Pendleton  were  nom- 
inated to  execute.  Were  Grant  to  lower  his  colours  to  Lee,  and 
tell  him  that  tlie  United  States  had  concluded  that  the  war  was  a 
failure  and  must  be  stopped  ;  were  Sherman  to  request  Hood  to 
stay  his  flight  and  retui-n  to  Atlanta,  wliich  was  awaiting  his  ac^ 
ceptance ;  were  Sheridan  to  dispatch  liis  swiftest  courier  after 
Longstreet,  to  overtake  his  fleeing  and  scattered  columns,  and 
tender  liim  a  flag  of  truce  and  an  offer  of  armistice; — from  every 
part  of  the  Confederacy  would  come  a  cry  of  scornful  triumpli 
that  would  disturb  the  slumbers  of  our  dead  heroes  who  have 
died  for  their  country  ;  for  it  would  declare  that  they  had  died  in 
vain  ! 

On  tlie  testimony  of  a  refugee  from  Atlanta,  Mr.  Winthrop 
tells  us  that ."  If  Mr.  Lincoln  is  elected,  the  people  of  the  South 
will  figlit  for  thirty,  years."  This  comes,  of  course,  from  "  a  per- 
fectly reliable  gentleman,"  but  does  it  look  like  fighting  thirty 
years,  when  two-thirds  of  the  army  have  deserted,  and  the  Southern 
people  prefer  our  troops  to  their  own  ? 

The  testimony  of  an  unnamed  refugee  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  outweigh  the  assurances  of  Grant,  the  admissions  of  Davis,  and 
the  reiterated  statements  of  the  Kichmond  press. 

THE  DEATH  OF  SLAVEEY  THE  ACT  OF  THE  REBELS. 

Slavery  is  dying,  and  will  die  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  the 
mad  act  of  the  slaveholders  ;  and  its  death  will  be  an  untold 
blessing,  not  only  to  the  slaves,  but  to  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  non-slaveholding  whites,  whom  the  base  aristocracy  of 
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slavery  ground  to  the  very  dust.  Its  death  may  well  be  mourned 
by  the  aristocratic  Southern  clique  that  would  make  their  own 
power  perpetual,  for  they  know  that  with  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
schools  and  churches,  manufactories  and  all  the  institutions  of 
freedom  and  sources  of  prosperity  will  appear  among  them,  and 
endow  the  labouring  class  with  prosperity  and  independence. 
Mr.  Everett  has  well  expressed  the  opinion  which  will  probably 
receive  judicial  sanction  that  "  by  the  simple  act  of  levying  war 
against  the  United  States  the  relation  of  slavery  was  terminated 
certainly  so  far  as  concerns  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  recog- 
nize it  or  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  it." 

If  this  be  so,  then  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  may 
have  been  unnecessary. 

But  there  are  few  national  rights  more  clearly  settled  than  the 
right  of  a  nation  at  war- — and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
we  are  at  war,  and  that  the  people  within  the  limits  of  the  rebell- 
ion are  public  enemies — to  emancipate  slaves  as  a  military  ne- 
cessity for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  as  a  guarantee  of  peace. 

There  is  one  other  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  clear  that  as 
subjects  of  the  United  States  the  Government  was  entitled  to 
their  allegiance,  through  the  masters  to  whom  they  were  Held  to 
service,  and  tliat  when  those  masters  became  armed  traitors,  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  the  allegiance  of  the  slaves  remained 
unimpaired  ;  that  it  had  a  perfect  right  in  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereignty  to  direct  the  slaves  to  render  their  allegiance  directly 
to  the  Government,  and  in  doing  so  to  pledge  protection  to  their 
wives  and  cliildren.  It  may  be  that  the  slaves  might  with  justice 
have  answered  the  national  Government,  "  you  have  given  us  no 
protection,  and  we,  therefore,  owe  you  no  allegiance;"  but  as  they 
cheerfully  responded  to  the  call,  no  stranger,  and  least  of  all,  no 
rebel  master,  can  raise  sucli  an  objection. 

Their  heroism,  again  and  again,  has  saved  the  honour  of  our 
flag,  and  the  lives  of  our  friends  and  kinsmen,  and  if,  as  w^e 
thankfully  and  confidently  believe,  the  day  is  near  when  their 
long  servitude  is  to  be  ended,  the  American  people  will  not 
soon  forget  tlie  loyal  aid  they  lent  us,  and  the  blood  they  so 
freely  spilt,  when  their  revilers  were  betraying  the  cause  of  the 
Eepublic,  by  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  its  foes. 
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But  although  it  may  favonr  the  purpose  of  those  who  sympa- 
thize with  the  Rebellion,  and  of  the  Democrats  who  are  hungry 
for  office,  to  represent  the  Republicans  as  the  authors  of  the  im- 
pending emancipation,  the  credit  actually  belongs  to  Mr.  Davis 
and  his  confederates  in  the  South,  and  their  abettors  in  the  Free 
States.  Mr.  Boyce  told  the  South  Carolinians  in  1850  :  "If  se- 
cession should  take  place,  of  which  I  have  no  idea,  for  I  cannot 
believe  in  such  stupendous  madness,  I  sliall  consider  the  institu- 
'  tion  of  slavery  as  doomed,  and  that  the  great  God,  in  our  blind- 
ness, has  made  us  the  instrument  of  its  destruction."  They  knew 
well  the  stake  for  which  they  were  playing,  and  that  if  they 
failed,  slavery  was  doomed.  Mr.  Herschel  Y.  Johnston  says,  in 
a  recent  letter :  "  The  President  of  the  Confederate  States  never 
uttered  anything  more  true  than  when  he  said  to  the  unofficial 
messenger  of  President  Lincoln,  that  we  are  not  fighting  for 
slavery,  but  for  the  right  of  self-government ^  That  is  the  term 
by  which  the  rebels  designate  the  Richmond  despotism,  precisely 
as  by  their  "  chivalric  devotion  to  freedom,"  of  which  we  have 
heard  for  thirty  years,  they  have  uniformly  meant  their  deter- 
mination to  cling  to  the  despotic  power  of  slavery.  It  seems 
probable,  from  late  accounts,  that  Mr.  Davis  is  himself  about  to 
arm  all  the  able-bodied  negroes  in  the  Confederacy,  giving  them 
their  freedom ;  and  the  Northern  gentlemen,  who  are  so  unhappy 
at  the  work  of  emancipation,  originally  inaugurated  by  secession, 
and  presently  to  receive  its  completing  touch  from  the  hand  of 
the  arch-leader  of  the  Rebellion,  may  more  properly  address  their 
complaints  to  Richmond  than  to  "Washington.  They  may  remem- 
ber, too,  that  if  at  any  time  the  war  has  threatened  to  be  a  fail- 
ure, it  was  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  lending  an  ear  to  the  insidious 
counsels  from  border  States,  and  rebel  sympathizers,  permitted  a 
thought  for  the  interests  of  slavery  to  interfere  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  "Whatever  of  delay — whatever  of  difficulty  or 
of  danger,  of  waste  of  treasure  or  of  life,  resulting  from  the  pro- 
longation of  this  war,  is  connected  with  the  slavery  question — lies 
at  the  door  of  those  who,  either  blindly  or  purposely,  sacrificed 
our  National  honour  and  the  success  of  our  arms  when  they  insist- 
ed on  the  National  Army  becoming  slave  catchers  and  guardians 
for  the  Southern  rebels,  and  thus  induced  the  Government 


and  its  officers  to  giye  aid  and  eomfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic. 

MR.   DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  HALL's  SPEECH,   Am)  THE    TREATMENT  OF 
UNION  PRISONERS. 

Having  referred  at  some  length  to  Mr.  Winthrop's  eifort, 
which  is  characterized  by  the  World  as  "  the  most  brilliant  and 
effective  speech  of  the  campaign,"  let  me  refer  simply  to  the  title 
of  another  speech  which  I  find  in  the  Wo?'ld  of  Friday,  and 
which,  judging  from  its  headings,  I  presume  was,  perhaps,  intended 
to  influence  a  class  of  Democrats  a  shade  lower  than  Mr.  Win- 
throp's hearers.    Here  is  the  title : 

"A.  LINCOLN  ARRAIGNED. 

Spe«ch  of  Hon.  A.  Oakey  Hall  at  New  Haran,  Ct.,  Last  ETaaiug. 

Counts  in  the  Preskntmjcnt, 

High  Politieal  Crimes  and  Low  Partisan  Misdemeanors  tke  Suss  Total. 

List  of  the  Chakgbs  Preferred. 

Treason,  Homicide,  Arson,  Kidnapping,  Robbery,  Perjury,  Blasphemy,  Profanity, 
Obscenity,  Bribery,  Embezzlement,  Forgery,  Mayhem  and  Thimble  Rigging. 

The  People  to  Decide  the  Case  Nov.  8. 

Ac,  <fec.,  <fe«." 

If  Mr.  District  Attorney  Oakey  Hall  will  glance  at  a  report 
just  publislied,  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  tlie  treatment  of  our  prisoners  by  the 
rebels — a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Delafield,  Mr. 
Martin  Wilkins,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  same  high  character — 
he  will  find  a  record  of  crimes  committed  by  the  rebel  rulers  of 
the  South  against  our  gallant  soldiers,  whom  the  fortunes  of  war 
have  placed  in  their  power,  with  which  he  can  harrow  the  feel- 
ings of  any  audience  he  may  address  without  taxing  his  fertile 
imagination.  He  can  frame  ajj^  indictment  for  the  systematic 
robbery,  insult,  starvation  and  murder  to  which  they  are  exposed 
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in  every  rebel  prison  of  the  South,  where  strong  men  are  reduced, 
day  by  day,  to  the  condition  of  skeletons — ragged,  filthy,  hide- 
ously diseased,  devoured  by  vermin,  frost-bitten,  and  almost 
naked.  Their  scanty  bread  contained  whole  grains  of  corn,  frag- 
ments of  cob,  and  pieces  of  husk ;  the  meat  tainted,  the  beans 
rotten,  the  soup  briny  with  worms  floating  at  the  top,  the  total 
ration  insufficient  to  support  life  ;  and  the  food  sent  to  these  pris- 
oners by  their  friends  in  the  North  stolen  from  its  rightful  owners 
when  they  were  both  freezing  and  starving !  "  The  cold  froze  them," 
says  the  report,  "  because  they  w^ere  hungry,  and  the  hunger  con- 
sumed them  because  they  were  cold."  Their  keepers  deliberately 
inflicted  upon  them  the  gnawing  pains  of  hunger,  and  many  are 
thus  reduced  by  cruelty  and  starvation  to  all  the  stages  of  idiocy 
and  imbecility. 

The  conclusion  sadly  reached  by  the  Committee,  after  tl^e 
most  careful  deliberation,  is  that  it  was  "  all  a  determined  plan, 
originating  somewhere  in  the  rebel  councils,  for  outraging  and 
disabling  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy  who  had  honourably  surren- 
dered in  the  field." 

CONCLUSION. 

Is  it  with  this  rebel  government,  guilty  of  such  crimes,  where 
the  prolonged  agony  is  more  dreadful  than  the  brutal  massacre  of 
Fort  Pillow,  that  the  American  people  should  consent  to  an 
armistice  or  commence  a  negotiation  ? 

Is  it  to  a  party  that  proposes  such  an  armistice  and  negotia- 
tion that  the  American  people  should  surrender  this  government, 
especially  when  they  remember  that  it  is  the  same  party  that 
was  in  power  when  this  rebellion  first  raised  its  head  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Buchanan,  and  used  the  power  itself  of  the  Executive  to 
cripple,  divide  and  betray  the  nation  ? 

From  that  wretched  depth  of  almost  helpless  humiliation 
we  have  risen,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  the 
help  of  God  and  our  own  right  arm,  to  the  point  of  dignity  and 
strength  where  we  now  stand.  Whether  we  shall  maintain  our 
position  and  crush  this  rebel  despotism,  and  emancipate  the  citi- 
zens and  States  of  the  South  from  its  relentless  grasp,  and  become 
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once  more  an  united  people,  to  whose  shores  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations  shall  come,  and  to  whose  bright  example  the  oppressed 
nationalities  of  the  world  shall  look,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
we  shall  surrender  our  birthright,  surrender  our  national  suprem- 
acy, our  national  integrity,  and,  more  than  all,  our  national  honour, 
— this  is  the  grand  issue  which,  in  the  exercise  of  your  sov- 
ereignty as  Americans  citizens,  you  are  now  called  upon  to 
decide. 

"  Since  tlie  days  of  ancient  Rome,"  as  the  London  Times  re- 
marks, "  no  question  so  important  has  been  submitted  to  popular 
decision." 

To  you  is  committed  by  God,  in  this  election,  not  simply  the 
destinies  of  this  Republic,  but  in  large  measure  the  future  of 
Christendom. 

The  friends  of  civil  freedom  in  other  lands  appeal  to  us  on 
their  own  behalf  as  well  as  on  our  own,  for  they  know  that  the 
principles  of  popular  sovereignty  and  equal  freedom  are  at  stake, 
and  that  if  these  can  be  trampled  out  in  the  land  of  Washington, 
by  armed  rebellion  organized  by  the  treachery  of  slaveholding 
aristocrats,  and  abetted  by.  a  supple  and  deluded  democracy, 
blindly  led  by  foreign  agents  and  native  demagogues,  and  made 
to  do  the  bidding  of  the  hereditary  foes  of  our  Republic — they 
know  that"  the  sovereignly  of  the  people"  will  thenceforth  be 
a  jest  at  every  court  in  Europe. 

"  The  future  of  the  American  continent,"  wrote  Prof.  Gold- 
win  Smith,  "  hangs  on  the  issue  of  this  war,  and  as  victory  may 
incline  to  loyalty  or  rebellion,  it  will  have  the  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  of  social  justice,  or  of  a  tyranny  darker  and  fouler  than 
the  darkest  and  foulest  tyrannies  of  the  old  w^orld.  This  contest 
touches  the  dearest  intei'ests  and  move  the  inmost  hearts  of  men 
not  on  your  continent  alone.  Everywhere  it  is  felt  to  be,  as 
in  truth  it  is,  a  contest  between  the  great  parties  that  divide 
mankind — the  party  of  justice  and  of  the  future,  and  the  party 
of  privilege  and  of  the  past.  You  have  friends  of  the  rebel 
slave-owners  among  you  in  the  ^N^ortli,  and  so  have  we;  and 
the  same  are  the  enemies  not  oidy  of  the  American  Republic, 
but  of  the  hopes  of  man."  v 

And  now  I  will  close  my  too  long  address  with  a  passage  from 


one  of  John  Bright's  magnificent  speeches,  for  it  seems  a  fitting 
response  both  to  the  charge  from  Chicago  that  the  war  is  a  fail- 
ure, and  to  Mr.  Hall's  assault  upon  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Bright,  I 
may  remark,  is  the  champion  and  representative  of  the  fortj- 
nine-fiftieths  of  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain, — such  is 
the  startling  disproportion  as  announced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
his  recent  speech  on  extending  the  suffrage, — who  are  abso- 
lutely disfranchised  by  her  present  laws,  and  who  anxiously 
await  your  verdict  in  this  election,  whether  the  American  Re- 
public shall  stand  in  its  glory  or  ignominiously  fall. 

"Look,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "at  the  power  which  the  United 
States  have  developed !  They  have  brought  more  men  into  the 
field,  they  have  built  more  ships  for  their  navy,  they  have  shown 
greater  resonrces  than  any  nation  in  Europe  at  this  moment  is 
capable  of.  *  *  Look  at  their  industry.  ISTotwithstanding  this 
terrific  struggle,  their  agriculture,  their  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, proceed  with  an  uninterrupted  success.  They  are  ruled 
by  a  President,  chosen,  it  is  true,  not  from  some  worn-out  royal 
or  noble  blood,  but  from  the  people,  and  the  one  whose  truthful- 
ness and  spotless  honour  have  claimed  him  universal  praise ;  and 
now  the  country  that  has  been  vilified  through  half  the  organs  of 
the  press  in  England  during  the  last  three  years,  and  was  pointed 
out,  too,  as  an  example  to  be  shunned  by  many  of  your  states- 
men, that  country,  now  in  mortal  strife,  affords  a  haven  and  a 
home  for  multitudes  flying  from  the  burdens  and  the  neglect  of 
the  old  governments  of  Europe,  and,  when  this  mortal  strife  is 
over,  when  peace  is  restored,  when  slavery  is  destroyed,  when  the 
Union  is  cemented  afresh,  for  I  would  say,  in  the  language  of  one 
of  our  own  poets,  addressing  his  country  : — 

'  The  grave's  not  dug  where  traitor  hands  shall  lay, 
'  In  fearful  haste,  thy  murdered  corse  away,' 

then  Europe  and  England  may  learn  that  an  instructed  democra- 
cy is  the  surest  foundation  of  Government,  and  that  education 
and  freedom  are  the  only  sources  of  true  greatness  and  true  hap- 
piness among  any  people." 
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For  I  was  an  hungredy  and  ye  gave  Me  no  meat ;  I  teas  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  Mb 
no  dirinU ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  tooJc  Me  not  in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  Me  not  f 
gick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  Me  not, 

Ijord,  when  saw  tve  Thee  an  hungred,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick, 
or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  unto  Thee  ? 

**  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  ilie  least  of  these,  ye  did 
it  not  to  Me,'* 
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EXTRACTS 


FBOM  THE 

MINOTES  OP  PEOCEEDINGS  OE  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SANITAEY  COMMISSION. 


823  Broadway,  New  Yoek,  May  19,  1864. 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  Hon.  J.  I.  Clark  Hare,  and  the  Rev. 
Treadwell  Walden,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Vale?ntine  Mott,  Dr.  Edward  Dela- 
field,  and  Gouverneur  M.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  be  respectfully  requested  to  act 
as  a  Commission  for  ascertaining,  by  inquiry  and  investigation,  the  true  physical  condition 
of  prisoners,  recently  discharged  by  exchange,  from  confinement  at  Richmond  and  elsewhere, 
within  the  rebel  lines  ;  whether  they  did,  in  fact,  during  such  confinement,  suffer  materially  for 
want  of  food,  or  from  its  defective  quality,  or  from  other  privations  or  sources  of  disease ;  and 
whether  their  privations  and  suflTerings  were  designedly  inflicted  on  them  by  military  or  other 
authority  of  the  Rebel  Government,  or  were  due  to  causes  which  such  authorities  could  not  con- 
ti'ol.  And  that  the  gentlemen  above  named  be  requested  to  visit  such  camps  of  paroled  or  dis- 
charged prisoners  as  may  be  accessible  to  them,  and  to  take,  in  writing,  the  depositions  of  so 
many  of  such  prisoners  as  may  enable  them  to  arrive  at  accurate  results ;  and  to  adopt  such 
other  means  of  investigation  as  they  may  think  proper. 

823  Broadway,  New  York,  May  31,  1864. 

Voted,  to  request  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  on  the  condition  of  exchanged  Union 
prisoners,  the  examination  not  only  of  Union  prisoners,  but  also  of  some  of  the  Rebel  prisoners 
recently  captured,  with  reference  to  the  question  whether  they  have,  while  in  the  Confederate 
service,  suffered  like  privations  to  those  experienced  by  the  Federal  captives. 

The  above  is  a  correct  copy  from  the  Minutes. 

J.  FOSTER  JENKINS, 
General  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 


September,  1864. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  respectfully  submit  the  following  Narrative  and  Report 
—  drawn  from  the  mass  of  evidence  collected  by  them,  and  printed  in  the  Appendix  —  as  the 
result  of  their  inquiry  and  investigation. 

V.  MOTT, 

EDWD.  DELAFIELD, 
GOUV.  MOR.  WILKINS, 
ELLERSLIE  WALLACE, 
J.  I.  CLARK  HARE, 
TREADWELL  WALDEN. 
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THE 


NARRATIVE  AND  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


I. 

Reports  of  Cruelties  in  the  Beginning  of  the  War 

—  Mutual  Recrimination  of  North  and  Soutli  —  La- 
ter and  more  Authentic  Reports  —  Heart-rending 
Condition  of  Returned  Prisoners  —  The  Congress- 

,    ional  Inquiry— The  Sanitary  Commission  Appoints 
a  Commission  of  Inquiry  —  Range  of  the  Investi- 

f;ation  —  Visit  of  the  Commmissioners  to  Annapo- 
is  and  Baltimore —  Appearance  of  the  Returned 
Prisoners  —  Living  Skeletons  —  Testimony  Taken 

—  The  Claim  of  the  Rebel  Government  and  Peo- 
ple—The  Humane  Principles  of  Modern  War- 
fare. 

Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
country  has  been  full  of  painful  rumors  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  by 
the  rebel  authorities.  Every  returned  pris- 
oner has  brought  his  tale  of  suffering,  aston- 
ishing his  neighborhood  with  an  account  of 
cruelty  and  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
emy. Innumerable  narratives  have  also  been 
published  and  widely  circulated. 

The  public  have  been  made  very  uneasy 
by  these  reports.  One  class  have  accepted 
them  as  true  ;  another  have  felt  them  to  be 
exaggerated ;  still  another  have  pronounced 
them  wholly  false, — fictions  purposely  made 
and  scattered  abroad  to  inflame  the  people 
against  their  enemies,  and  doing  great  injus- 
tice to  the  South. 

On  the  other  hand,  rumors  have  crossed 
the  border,  of  an  outraged  public  sentiment 
in  the  South,  precisely  on  the  same  account : 
reports  abounding  there  of  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity to  the  rebel  soldiers  in  our  hands.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  announced  that  what- 
ever restrictions  or  privations  have  been  suf- 
fered by  Northern  men  in  Southern  prisons, 
were  in  retaliation  for  these. 

In  the  beginning  of  such  a  prodigious  con- 
test, as  this  has  proved  to  be,  breaking  out  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  unaccustomed  to  war, 
and  quite  removed  from  extensive  military 
traditions  and  examples,  it  was  natural  that 
mtny  irregularities  should  have  occurred,  and 
m my  usages  of  warfare  been  disregarded  on 
both  sides  :  and  that  in  the  matter  of  prison- 
ers especially,  where  either  region  was  sud- 
denly inundated  by  many  thousands,  great 
abuses  should  have  taken  place,  until  accom- 
modations could  be  provided,  and  arrange- 
ments perfected. 

But  these  early  days  of  ill-preparation  have 


long  passed  away.  The  war  has  lasted  more 
than  three  years.  Both  sections  have  become 
accustomed  to  it,  and  are  familiarized  with 
the  ideas,  habits,  and  laws  of  military  life. 
The  passionate  fury  of  one  side  and  the  pa- 
triotic indignation  of  the  other,  have  had 
time  to  settle  down,  at  least  so  far  as  to  ac-  ^ 
cept  this  condition,  and  make  every  civilized 
provision  known  in  modern  warfare,  for  the 
mitigation  of  its  horrors  and  inhumanity. 

And  yet  the  painful  rumoi's,  so  rife  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  instead  of  subsiding  with 
its  early  tumult,  have  lately  increased  to  an 
extent  which  has  seriously  alarmed  and 
aroused  the  public.  The  tales  of  cruelty  and 
suffering  have  become  even  more  heart-rend- 
ing. Months  ago  we  heard  reports  that  our 
men  were  starving  and  freezing  in  the  South- 
ern prisons.  In  the  late  temporary  resump- 
tion of  the  cartel,  boat-loads  of  half-naked 
living  skeletons,  foul  with  filth,  and  covered 
with  vermin,  were  said  to  have  been  landed 
at  Annapolis  and  Baltimore.  Men,  diseased 
and  dying,  or  physically  ruined  for  life,  unfit 
for  further  military  service,  had  been  received 
in  the  stead  of  soldiers  of  the  enciuiy  returned 
in  good  condition,  and  who  had  been  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  sheltered  by  our 
Government  during  their  captivity. 

But  many  reasons  were  circulated  to  ac- 
count for  such  a  difference.  It  was  alleged 
that  these  emaciated  men  were  the  victims  of 
camp  dysentery,  or  similar  distempers,  and 
of  food,  which,  however  good  in  quality,  and 
sufficient  in  quantity,  was  averse  to  the 
Northern  constitution.  Again  it  was  alleged 
that  the  rebel  army  was,  itself,  suffering  for 
want  of  food  and  clothing,  and  that  the  very 
guards  to  these  prisoners  had  fared  no  better. 

There  were  many  among  us  who  were 
willing  to  credit  any  statement  which  would 
mitigate  or  excuse  the  infamy  of  permitting 
such  a  condition  of  things.  For  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  the  American  name,  they 
hoped  that  the  worst  could  not  be  proved. 

But  there  were  others  to  whom  the  proof 
was  sufficient,  and  who  were  convinced  that 
the  whole  was  a  horrible  and  pre-determined 
scheme,  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  deplet- 
ing our  armies,  and  discouraging  our  sol- 
I  diers. 
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The  attention  of  Congress  was  roused,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
this  and  other  alleged  barbarities.  Their  re- 
port has  just  been  published. 

Betbre,  however,  tlui  result  of  their  inqui- 
ries was  known,  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission,  as  the  organ  of  popular  human- 
ity and  philanthropy,  determined  to  make 
an  mdependent  investigation  ;  and  such  a  one 
as  would,  if  possible,  put  the  question  at  rest 
on  all  points  upon  which  the  public  mind  was 
divided  or  unsettled  ;  and  furnish  information 
so  full,  and  so  direct  from  original  sources, 
that  every  one  could  arrive  at  a  just  conclu- 
sion. 

They  accordingly  appointed  the  under- 
jigned  as  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  partly  be- 
cause they  were  known  to  be  removed  from 
any  political  affiliations  and  prejudices,  and 
partly  because  three  of  their  number  were 
supposed  to  be  professionally  competent  to 
read  the  unerring  testimony  of  nature  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  men. 

Two  distinct  departments  of  evidence 
were  thus  opened. 

In  entering  upon  their  duties  the  Commis- 
sioners had  no  other  wish  than  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  and  to  report  the  facts  as  they 
were.  For  this  they  endeavored  to  collect 
all  the  evidence  within  their  reach,  and  to 
hear  and  record  all  that  could  be  said  on 
every  side  of  the  subject.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  a  United  States  Commission- 
er, and  in  every  case  the  testimony  was  ta- 
ken on  oath  or  affirmation  before  him,  or  in 
his  absence,  before  other  officers  equally  em- 
powered. 

The  mass  of  evidence,  printed  as  an  Ap- 
pendix, was  collected  during  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months,  and  is  now  arranged  and  classi- 
fied to  facilitate  the  reader's  reference.  If  it 
had  been  printed  in  the  order  in  which  it  was 
taken,  it  would  have  been  too  irregular  and 
apparently  heterogeneous  to  have  exhibited 
the  total  result  of  the  investigation.  But,  as 
it  now  stands,  it  will  be  found  united  and 
homogeneous  enough  in  the  tragical  story 
which  it  tells,  without  variation  or  self-con- 
tradiction, to  the  country  and  to  the  world. 

Much  of  the  evidence,  however,  is  made 
up  of  bare  abstracts  of  the  free  and  full  con- 
versations that  were  held  with  persons  ex- 
amined, and  although  all  the  essential  facts 
are  preserved,  yet  many  graphic  and  pathet- 
ic minor  details  are  omitted  which  escaped, 
or  could  not  enter,  the  formal  record,  but 
sometimes  were  noted  down  by  those  who 
were  present.  Besides  this,  the  Commission- 
ers were  witnesses  themselves,  and  saw  and 
heard  enough  to  overwhelm  them  with  as- 
tonishment, and  remove  the  last  doubt  from 
their  minds. 

For  this  reason,  and  that  the  reader  may 


share  with  them,  so  far  as  can  be,  the  a'.iDOst 
dramatic  development  of  the  inquiry,  they 
send  out  these  pages,  not  in  the  form  of  a 
brief  documentary  report,  simply  leferring 
to  the  testimony,  but  as  a  descriptive  narra- 
tive, in  which  all  the  salient  points  of  the  ev- 
idence, and  the  results  of  their  own  observa- 
tion, are  incorporated  together.  Such  a  nar- 
rative need  be  only  an  intelligible  grouping 
of  material — its  facts  will  speak  best  for 
themselves. 

The  Commissioners,  at  the  very  outset, 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  returned 
captives. 

They  first  visited  the  two  extensive  hos- 
pitals in  Annapolis,  occupying  the  spacious 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Naval  Acade- 
my and  St.  John's  College,  where  over  three 
thousand  of  them  had  been  brought  in  every 
conceivable  form  of  suffering,  direct  from 
the  Libby  Prison,  Belle  Isle,  and  two  or 
three  other  Southern  military  stations.* 

They  also  visited  the  West's  Buildings 
Hospital  and  the  Jarvis  General  Hospital  in 
Baltimore,  where  several  hundreds  had  been 
brought,  in  an  equally  dreadful  condition. 

The  photographs  of  these  diseased  and 
emaciated  men,  since  so  widely  circulated, 
painful  as  they  are,  do  not,  in  many  respects, 
adequately  represent  the  sufferers  as  they 
then  appeared. 

The  best  picture  cannot  convey  the  reali- 
ty, nor  create  that  startling  and  sickening 
sensation  which  Is  felt  at  the  sight  of  a  hu- 
man skeleton,  with  the  skin  drawn  tiglitly 
over  its  skull,  and  ribs,  and  limbs,  wealcly 
turning  and  moving  itself,  as  if  still  a  living 
man  ! 

And  this  was  the  reality. 

The  same  spectacle  was  often  repeated  as 
the  visitors  went  from  bed  to  bed,  from  Avard 
to  ward,  and  fi-om  tent  to  tent.  The  bony 
faces  stared  out  above  the  counterpanes, 
watching  the  passer-by  dreamily  and  indif- 
ferently^  Here  and  there  lay  one,  half  over 
upon  his  face,  with  his  bed  clothing  only  par- 
tially dragged  over  him,  deep  in  sleep  or  stu- 
por. It  was  strange  to  find  a  Hercules  in 
bones ;  to  see  the  immense  hands  and  feet  of  a 
young  giant  pendent  from  limbs  thinner  than 
a  child's,  and  that  could  be  spanned  with  the 
thumb  and  finger!  Equally  strange  and 
horrible  was  it  to  come  upon  a  man,  in  one 
part  shrivelled  to  nothing  but  skin  and  bone, 
and  in  another  swollen  and  misshapen  with 
dropsy  or  scurvy ;  or  further  on,  when  the 

*  The  Cominissioners  would  acknowledge  the 
courtesv  and  hospitality  of  the  accomplished  and 
efficient  Surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Hospital  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  Dr.  VanderKieft,  by  whom  every 
facility  for  conducting  the  inquiry  was  heai'tily 
given. 
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fiurgeon  lifted  tlie  covering  from  a  poor  half- 
unconscious  creature,  to  see  the  stomach 
fallen  in,  deep  as  a  basin,  and  the  bone  pro- 
protruding  through  a  blood-red  hole  on  the 
hip. 

Of  course  these  were  the  worst  eases 
among  those  that  still  survived.  Hundreds 
like  them,  and  worse  even  than  they,  had 
been  already  laid  in  their  graves. 

The  remainder  were  in  every  gradation  of 
physical  condition.  Some  were  able  to  sit 
up,  and  to  move  feebly  around  their  bed  ; 
others  were  well  enough  to  be  out  of  doors ; 
many  were  met  walking  about  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy — by  a  curi- 
ous and  probably  accidental  compensation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  swung  to 
this  Paradise  on  the  Severn  from  the  sandy 
little  island  in  James  river  and  its  bleak  and 
bitter  winds. 

But  however  unlike  and  various  the  cases 
were,  there  was  one  singular  element  shared 
by  all,  and  which  seemed  to  refer  them  to  one 
thing  as  the  common  cause  and  origin  of 
their  suffering.  It  was  the  peculiar  look  in 
every  face.  The  man  in  Baltimore  looked 
like  the  man  just  left  in  Annapolis.  Per- 
haps it  was  partly  the  shaven  head,  the  sunk- 
en eyes,  the  drawn  month,  the  pinched  and 
pallid  features — partly,  doubtless,  the  gray- 
ish, blighted  skin,  rough  to  the  touch  as  the 
skin  of  a  shark.  But  there  was  something 
else :  an  expression  in  the  eyes  and  counte- 
nance of  desolateness,  a  look  of  settled  mel- 
ancholy, as  if  they  had  passed  through  a  pe- 
riod of  physical  and  mental  agony  which  had 
driven  the  smile  from  their  faces  forever. 
All  had  it :  the  man  that  was  met  on  the 
grounds,  and  the  man  that  could  not  yet 
raise  his  head  from  the  pillow. 

It  was  this  which  arrested  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  party  quite  as  much  as  the  re- 
markable phenomenon  of  so  many  emaciated 
and  singularly  diseased  men  being  gathered 
together,  all,  with  few  exceptions,  having 
been  brought  from  the  same  prisons  in  the 
South. 

Every  one  who  was  questioned  contribut- 
ed his  part  to  swell  the  following  account  of 
privation,  exposure  and  suffering. 

The  veil  is  noAV  to  be  lifted  from  two  of  the 
nearest  and  most  noted  Southern  stations  for 
prisoners.  There  appear,  indeed,  occasional 
glimpses  of  places  of  captivity  in  Danville, 
Virginia,  and  Andersonville,  Georgia,  but 
the  chief  interest  centres  upon  LIbby  Prison 
and  Belle  Isle,  at  Richmond. 

Before,  however,  the  narrative  proceeds, 
two  things  muL>t  be  borne  in  mind  : 

First,  that  we  are  now  penetrating  into  the 
arrangements  of  a  people  who  claim,  and 


have  so  far  maintained,  their  entire  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  Government; 
who  have  organized  a  government  of  their 
own ;  who  have  also  organized  immense  and 
powerful  armies;  who  had,  in  the  beginning, 
so  far  prepared  themselves,  and,  during  the 
last  three  years,  have  so  far  completed  their 
preparations,  as  to  be  able  to  match,  and  all 
but  overpower  one  of  the  strongest  military 
establishments  ever  known. 

Let  them,  for  the  moment,  be  taken  for 
what  they  claim  to  be  :  "  The  Confederate 
States  of  America,"  a  mighty  government, 
and  a  "superior  race,*'  first  in  civilization, 
in  culture,  and  in  courage,  distinguished  for 
all  that  is  magnanimous,  chivalric,  humane, 
hospitable,  and  noble,  for  all  the  graces  and 
refinements,  and  highest  developments  of 
individual  and  social  life. 

Furthermore,  another  thing  must  be  borne 
in  mind  :  that,  in  these  days  of  civilized  war- 
fare, the  cowardly  and  barbarous  usage  no 
longer  prevails  of  maltreating  prisoners  of 
war,  but  the  moment  a  conflict  is  over,  every 
sentiment  of  Christianity  and  humanity  rises 
to  mitigate  the  bloody  horrors  of  the  field. 
The  distinction  of  friend  and  enemy  is  no 
longer  known. 

The  surgeon,  with  the  high  sense  of  pro- 
fessional duty  in  which  he  has  been  educat- 
ed, goes  equally  to  all.  The  prisoners  taken 
are  not  thrown  into  dungeons,  nor  shut  up  in 
jails,  but  put  into  barracks.  They  are  made 
as  comfortable  as  the  arrangements  necessa- 
ry for  their  safe  keeping  will  permit.  They 
arc  sheltered,  warmed,  fed  and  clothed,  in 
all  necessary  respects  as  well  as  the  soldiers 
that  vanquished  and  captured  them.  They 
become,  tor  the  time  being,  part  of  the  mili- 
tary family  of  their  enemy,  and  are  made 
subject  to  the  same  sanitary  and  other  regu- 
lations. 

Their  barracks  are  never  overcrowded ;  suf- 
ficient area  is  allowed  for  exercise  and  fresh 
air ;  so  much  bathing  is  permitted,  and  even 
insisted  upon,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness ; 
their  food  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
that  consumed  by  the  army  within  whose 
lines  they  are ;  their  clothing  is  all  that  they 
need.  Such  a  tiling  as  robbery  of  their  pri- 
vate property  is  unknown,  or  never  tolerat- 
ed if  known. 

When  sickness  overtakes  the  prisoner  he 
is  removed  to  the  hospital :  taken  from  his 
bunk  and  placed  upon  a  bed,  and  then,  what- 
ever distinction  existed  before  vanishes  en- 
tirely :  every  kindness  and  attention,  ever^ 
remedy  and  delicacy  that  a  sufferer  needs,  is 
freely  and  generously  given. 

Such  is  the  high  principle,  and  noble 
usage,  which  prevails  in  modern  warfare. 
The  perfection  of  its  arrangements  is  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  and  honor  among  soldiers,  and 
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the  proper  boast  of  every  Cbristlan  govern- 
ment. 

We  now  turn  to  the  people  and  govern- 
ment at  present  waging  war  with  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  who,  through  a  dead-lock  in 
the  cartel,  hold  tens  of  thousands  of  United 
States  soldiers  as  prisoners  of  war. 


n. 

Almost  invariable  Robbery  of  Prisoners — De- 
scription of  Libby  Prison — Overci-owded  Rooms 
— Barely  room  to  lie  down — Ragged  and  ver- 
minous Blankets — Shooting  at  prisoners  without 
warning — Instances  of   Shooting   in  Libby — 

1^  Same  in  Danville  and  Atlanta — Insufficient  and 
disgusting  Rations — Slow  Starvation — Withhold- 
ing and  thieving  of  Boxes  sent  from  the  North 
— Sufferings  of  the  Officers — The  Cells — Inhu- 
manity to  the  Dead — The  Muaing  of  Libby. 

The  first  fact  developed  by  the  testimony 
of  both  officers  and  privates,  is  that  prisoners 
were  almost  invariably  robbed  of  everything 
valuable  in  their  possession,  sometimes  on 
the  field,  at  the  instant  of  capture,  sometimes 
by  the  prison  authorities  in  a  "  quasi  official 
way,"  with  the  promise  of  return  when  ex- 
changed or  paroled  :  but  which  promise  was 
never  fulfilled.*  This  robbery  amounted  of- 
ten to  a  stripping  of  the  person  of  even  neces- 
sary clothing.  Blankets  and  overcoats  were 
almost  always  taken,  and  sometimes  other 
articles ;  in  which  case  damaged  or  ragged 
ones  were  returned  in  their  stead. 

This  preliminary  over,  the  captives  were 
taken  to  prison. 

The  Libby,  which  is  best  known,  though 
also  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  pri- 
vate soldiers,  is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  officers'  prison. 

It  is  a  row  of  brick  buildings,  three  stories 
high,  situated  on  the  canal,  and  overlooking 
the  James  river,  and  was  formerly  a  tobacco 
warehouse.  The  partitions  between  the 
buildings  have  been  pierced  with  doorways 
on  each  story. 

The  rooms  are  one  hundred  feet  long  by 
forty  feet  broad.  In  six  of  these  rooms, 
twelve  hundred  United  States  officers,  of  all 
grades,  from  the  Brigadier-General  to  the 
Second-Lieutenant,  were  confined  for  many 
months  ;  and  this  was  all  the  space  that  was 
allowed  them  in  which  to  cook,  eat,  wash, 
sleep,  and  take  exercise  !  It  seems  incredi- 
ble. Ten  feet  by  two  were  all  that  could  be 
claimed  by  each  man — hardly  enough  to 
measure  his  length  upon  ;  and  even  this  was 
further  abridged  by  the  room  necessarily  ta- 
ken for  cooking,  washing  and  clothes-drying. 

•  *  No  instance  of  the  promise  being  kept  ap- 
pears in  the  evidence,  but  there  have  been  occa- 
sions reported,  though  very  rare,  where  money 
was  returned,  hut  even  then  in  depreciated  Confed- 
erate currency. 


At  one  time  they  were  not  allowed  the  use 
of  benches,  chairs  or  stools,  nor  even  to  fold 
their  blanket  and  sit  upon  them,  but  those 
who  would  rest  were  obliged  to  huddle  on 
their  haunches,  as  one  of  them  expresses  it, 
"  like  so  many  slaves  on  the  middle  passage." 
After  awhile  this  severe  restriction  was  re- 
moved, and  they  were  allowed  to  make 
chairs  and  stools  for  themselves,  out  of  the 
barrels  and  boxes  which  they  had  received 
from  the  North. 

They  were  overrun  with  vermin  in  spite 
of  every  precaution  and  constant  ablutions. 
Their  blankets,  which  averaged  one  to  a 
man,  and  sometimes  less,  had  not  been  issued 
by  the  rebels,  but  had  been  procured  in  dif- 
ferent ways;  sometimes  by  purchase,  some- 
times through  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
The  prisoners  had  to  help  themselves  from 
the  refuse  accumulation  of  these  articles, 
which,  having  seen  similar  service  before, 
were  often  ragged  and  full  of  vermin. 

In  these  they  wrapped  themselves  at  night, 
and  lay  down  on  the  hard  plank  floor  in 
close  and  stifling  contact,  "  wormed  and 
dovetailed  together,"  as  one  of  them  testifies, 
"  like  fish  in  a  basket."  The  floors  were 
recklessly  washed  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
were  therefore  damp  and  dangerous  to  sleep 
upon.  Almost  every  one  had  a  cough  in 
consequence. 

There  were  seventy-five  windows  in  these 
rooms,  all  more  or  less  broken,  and  in  winter 
the  cold  was  intense.  Two  stoves  in  a  room, 
with  two  or  three  armfuls  of  wood  to  each, 
did  not  prove  sufficient,  under  this  exposure, 
to  keep  them  warm. 

The  regulations  varied  at  different  periods 
in  stringency  and  severity,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  the  precise  ccuidition  of  things  at 
any  one  time,  but  the  above  comes  from  two 
officers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Farnsworth  and 
Captain  Calhoun.  As  it  happens,  they  are 
representatives  of  the  two  opposite  classes  of 
officers  confined  in  the  Libby.  The  former 
coming  from  Connecticut,  and  influentially 
connected  at  the  North,  was  one  of  a  mesS' 
to  which  a  great  profusion  of  supplies,  and 
even  luxuries,  were  sent.  The  latter  coming 
from  Kentucky,  and  being  differently  situat- 
ed, Avas  entirely  dependent  upon  the  prison 
fare. 

These  officers  were  there  during  the  same 
season,  but  never  became  acquainted.  The 
accounts  of  eachf  which  will  be  found  in  the 
evidence  side  by  side,  are  here  combined 
and  run  together. 

From  their  statements  it  appears  that  the 
hideous  discomfort  was  never  lessened  by  any 
variation  in  the  rules,  but  often  increased. 
The  prison  did  not  seem  to  be  under  any 
general  and  unifoi-m  army  regulations,  but 
the  captives  were  subject  to  the  caprices  of 
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Major  Turner,  the  officer  in  charge,  and 
Richard  Turner,  inspector  of  the  prison. 

It  was  among  the  rules  that  no  one  should 
go  within  three  feet  of  the  windows,  a  rule 
which  seems  to  be  general  in  all  Southern 
prisons  of  this  character  and  which  their  fre- 
quently crowded  state  rendered  peculiarly 
severe  and  difficult  to  observe.  The  manner 
in  which  the  regulation  was  enforced  was 
unjustifiably  and  wantonly  cruel.  Often  by 
accident,  or  unconsciously,  an  officer  would 
go  near  a  window,  and  be  instantly  shot  at 
without  warning.  The  reports  of  the  sen- 
try's musket  were  heard  almost  every  day, 
and  frequently  a  prisoner  fell  either  killed  or 
wounded.  * 

It  was  even  worse  with  a  large  prison  near 
by,  called  the  Pemberton  Buildings,  which 
was  crowded  with  enlisted  men.  The  firing 
into  its  windows  was  a  still  more  common 
occurrence.  The  officers  had  heard  as  many 
as  fourteen  '  shots  fired  on  a  single  day. 
They  could  see  the  guards  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  fire,  and  often,  after  one  of 
them  had  discharged  his  musket,  the  ser- 
geant of  the  guard  would  appear  at  the 
door,  bringing  out  a  dead  or  wounded  sol- 
dier. 

So  careless  as  this  were  the  authorities  as 
to  the  effect  of  placing  their  prisoners  in  the 
power  of  the  rude  and  brutal  soldiery  on 
guard.  It  became  a  matter  of  sport  among 
the  latter  "  to  shoot  a  Yankee."  They  were 
seen  in  attitudes  of  expectation,  with  guns 
cocked,  watching  the  windows  for  a  shot. 
But  sometimes  they  did  not  even  wait  for  an 
infraction  of  the  rule.  Lieutenant  Ham- 
mond was  shot  at  while  in  a  small  boarded 
enclosure,  where  there  waa  no  window,  only 
an  aperture  between  the  boards.  The  guard 
caught  sight  of  his  hat  through  this  opening, 
and  aiming  lower,  so  as  to  reach  his  heart, 
fired.  A  nail  turned  the  bullet  upward,  and 
it  passed  through  his  ear  and  hat-brim.  The 
officers  reported  the  outrage  to  Major  Tur- 
ner, who  merely  replied,  "  The  boys  are  in 
want  of  practice."  The  sentry  said,  "  He 
had  made  a  bet  that  he  would  kill  a  damned 
Yankee  before  he  came  off  guard."  No  no- 
tice was  taken  of  the  occurrence  by  the  au- 
thorities. 

The  brutal  fellow,  encouraged  by  this  im- 
punity,  tried  to  murder  another  officer  in  the 
same  way.  Lieutenant  Huggins  was  stand- 
ing eight  feet  from  the  window,  in  the  second 
story.  The  top  of  his  hat  was  visible  to  the 
guard,  who  left  his  beat,  went  out  into  the 
Street,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  fired.  Prov- 
identially he  was  seen,  a  warning  cry  was 
uttered,  Huggins  stooped,  and  the  bullet 
buried  itself  in  the  beams  above. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  is  mentioned 
Hs  happening  in  the  prison  buildings  at  Dan- 


ville. A  man  was  standing  by  the  window 
conversing  with  private  Wilcox.  At  his  feet 
,was  the  place  where  he  slept  at  night,  close 
under  the  window,  and  where  his  blanket 
lay  rolled  up.  He  had  his  hand  on  the 
casement.  The  guard  must  have  seen  his 
shadow,  for  he  was  invisible  from  the  regular 
beat,  and  went  out  twenty  feet  to  get  a  shot 
at  him.  Before  the  poor  fellow  could  be 
warned,  the  bullet  entered  his  forehead,  and 
he  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  companion. 

Almost  every  prisoner  had  such  an  inci- 
dent to  tell.  Some  had  been  shot  at  them- 
selves a  number  of  times,  and  had  seen 
others  repeatedly  fired  upon.  One  testifies 
that  he  had  seen  five  hundred  men  shot  at. 

The  same  brutal  style  of  "  sporting  "  while 
on  guard,  seems  to  have  prevailed  wherever 
the  license  was  given  by  this  cruel  and  un- 
necessary rule.  Captain  Calhoun,  mentions 
that  while  he  and  his  companions  were  on 
their  way  to  Richmond  from  North-eastern 
Georgia,  where  they  were  captured,  they 
stopped  at  Atlanta,  and  just  before  they  start- 
ed, a  sick  soldier  who  was  near  the  line,  be- 
yond which  the  prisoners  were  not  allowed 
to  go,  put  his  hand  over  to  pluck  a  bunch  of 
leaves  that  were  not  a  foot  from  the  bounda- 
ry. The  instant  he  did  so,  the  guard  caught 
sight  of  him,  fired,  and  killed  him. 

Another  instance  of  equal  skill  in  "  shoot- 
ing on  the  wing,"  will  be  noticed  in  the  case 
of  the  soldier  who  only  exposed  his  arm  an 
instant  in  throwing  out  some  water,  and  wai 
wounded,  fortunately  not  killed,  by  the  reb- 
el bullet.  Somethmg  of  the  same  kind 
was  related  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
but  is  not  in  the  evidence,  as  happening  at 
the  Libby,  when  an  officer  was  shot  while 
waving  his  hand  in  farewell  to  a  departing 
comrade. 

But  there  were  cruelties  worse  than  these, 
because  less  the  result  of  impulse  and  reck- 
lessness, and  because  deliberately  done. 
There  opens  now  a  part  of  the  narrative 
which  is  as  amazing  as  it  is  unaccountable. 

The  reader  will  turn  to  the  heart-rending 
scenes  of  famine  which  the  testimony  before 
the  Commission  has  exposed. 

The  daily  ration  in  the  officers'  quarter, 
of  Libby  prison,  was  a  small  loaf  of  bread 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  made  of  Indian 
meal.  Sometimes  it  was  made  from  wheat 
flour,  but  of  variable  quality.  It  weighed  a 
little  over  half  a  pound.  With  it  was  given 
a  piece  of  beef  weighing  two  ounces. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  this  ration, 
it  was  so  irregular  in  kind,  quality  and 
amount.  Its  general  character  is  vividly  in- 
dicated by  a  remark  made  in  conversation, 
by  one  of  the  officers :  "  I  would  gladly,"  said 
he,  with  emphatic  sincerity,  gladly  have  pre-, 
ferred  the  horse-feed  in  my  father's  stable,"  . 
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Daring  the  summer  and  the  early  part  of 
the  fall,  the  ration  seems  to  have  been  less 
msufiieient,  and  less  repulsive  than  it  after- 
wards became.  At  no  period  was  it  enough 
to  support  life,  at  least  in  health,  for  a  length 
of  time,  but  however  inadequate,  it  was  not 
80  to  such  a  remarkable  degree  as  to  pro- 
duce the  evils  which  afterAvard  ensued. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  last  autumn 
that  this  process  of  slow  starvation  became 
intolerable,  injurious,  and  cruel  to  the  extent 
refeiTcd  to.  The  corn  bread  began  to  be  of 
the  roughest  and  coarsest  description.  Por- 
tions of  the  cob  and  husk  were  often  found 
ground  in  with  the  meal.  The  crust  was  so 
thick  and  hard  that  the  prisoners  called  it 
iron-clad.  To  render  the  bread  eatable, 
they  grated  it,  and  made  mush  of  it,  but  the 
Qrust  they  could  not  grate. 

Now  and  then,  after  long  intervals,  often 
of  many  weeks,  a  little  meat  was  given 
them,  perhaps  two  or  three  mouthfuls.  At 
a  later  period,  they  received  a  pint  of  black 
peas,  with  some  vinegar,  every  week.  The 
peas  were  often  full  of  worms,  or  maggots  in 
a  chrysalis  state,  which,  when  they  made 
soup,  floated  on  the  surface. 

Those  who  were  entirely  dependent  on 
the  prison  fare,  and  who  had  no  friends  at 
the  North  to  send  them  boxes  of  food,  began 
to  suffer  the  horrible  agony  of  craving  food, 
and  feeling  themselves  day  by  day  losing 
strength.  Dreams  and  delusions  began  to 
distract  their  minds.* 

Although  many  were  relieved  through  the 

*  The  very  same  phenomenon  occuiTed  during 
the  celebrated  Darien  Exploring  Expedition, 
nnder  Lieutenant  Strain,  some  years  ago.  The 
whole  party  suffered  starvation;  a  number  of 
them  died,  and  the  remainder  were  rescued  when 
they  had  become  emaciated  and  debilitated  nearly 
to  the  point  of  death. 

"  From  the  time  that  food  became  scarce  to  the 
close,  and  just  in  proportion  as  famine  increased, 
they  revelled  in  gorgeous  dinners.  Truxton  and 
Mauray  would  pass  hours  in  spreading  tables 
loaded  with  every  luxury.  Over  this  imaginary 
feast  they  would  gloat  with  the  pleasure  of  a 
gourmand."  —  i)arten  Explor.  Exped.,  Harpers^ 
Monthly,  vol.  x.,  p.  613. 

The  party  separated.  Strain  and  Avery  being 
the  least  exhausted  and  going  on  before  the  others 
to  obtain  succor  if  possible. 

At  length  starvation  produced  the  same  sin- 
gular effect  on  them  that  it  did  on  Truxton  and 
Mauray,  and  they  would  spend,  hours  in  describ- 
ing all  the  good  dinners  they  had  ever  eaten.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  days,  when  most  reduced, 
Strain  said  that  he  occupied  almost  the  whole 
time  in  arranging  a  magnificent  dinner.  Every 
luxury  or  curious  dish  that  he  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  composed  it,  and  he  wore  away  the 
hours  in  going  round  his  imaginary  table,  arrang- 
ing and  changing  the  several  dishes.  He  could 
not  force  his  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  this, 
eo  wholly  had  one  idea  —  food — taken  possession 
of  it."  —  Darien  Explor.  Exped.,  Harp.  Monthly, 
vol.  X.,  p.  750. 


generosity  of  their  more  favored  fellow  pris- 
oners,  yet  the  supply  from  this  source  was, 
of  course,  inadequate.  Captain  Calhoun 
speaks  of  suffering  "  a  burning  sensation 
on  the  inside,  with  a  general  failing  in 
strength,"  "  I  grew  so  foolish  in  my  mind 
that  I  used  to  blame  myself  for  not  eating 
more  when  at  home."  "  The  subject  of  food 
engrossed  my  entire  thoughts."  "  Captain 
Stevens  having  received  a  box  from  home, 
sat  down  and  ate  to  excess,  and  died  a  few 
hours  afterwards."  "  A  man  had  a  piece  of 
ham  which  I  looked  at  for  hours,  and  would 
have  stolen  if  I  had  had  a  chance." 

One  day,  by  pulling  up  a  plank  in  the 
floor,  they  gained  access  to  the  cellar,  and 
found  there  an  abundance  of  provisions : 
barrels  of  the  finest  wheat  flour,  potatoes 
and  turnips.  Of  these  they  ate  ravenously 
until  the  theft  was  discovered. 

But  the  most  unaccountable  and  shameful 
act  ot  all  was  yet  to  come.  Shortly  after  this 
general  diminution  of  rations,  in  the  month 
of  January  last,  the  boxes,  which  before  had 
been  regularly  delivered,  and  in  good  order, 
were  withheld.  No  reason  was  given. 
Three  hundred  arrived  every  week,  and 
were  received  by  Colonel  Ould,  Commis' 
sioner  of  Exchange,  but  instead  of  being  dis- 
tributed, were  retained,  and  piled  up  in 
warehouses  near  by,  and  in  full  sight  of  the 
tantalized  and  hungry  captives.  Three 
thousand  were  there  when  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Farnsworth  came  away. 

There  was  some  show  of  delivery,  how- 
ever, but  in  a  manner  especially  heartless. 
Five  or  six  of  the  boxes  were  given  during 
the  week.  The  eager  prisoner,  expectant 
perhaps  of  a  wife's  or  mother's  thoughtful 
provision  for  him,  was  called  to  the  door 
and  ordered  to  spread  his  blanket,  when  the 
open  cans,  whether  containing  preserved 
fruits,  condensed  milk,  tobacco,  vegetables, 
or  meats,  were  thrown  promiscuously  to- 
gether, and  often  ruined  by  the  mingling 

These  boxes  sometimes  contained  cloth- 
ing, as  well  zs  food,  and  their  contents  were 
frequently  appropriated  by  the  prison  offi- 
cials. Lieutenant  McGinuis  recognized  his 
own  home-suit  of  citizen's  clothes  on  one  of 
them,  pointing  out  his  name  on  the  watch- 
pocket. 

The  officers  were  permitted  to  send  out 
and  buy  articles  at  extravagant  prices,  and 
would  find  the  clothes,  stationery,  hams  and 
butter  which  they  had  purchased  bearing 
the  marks  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

In  one  instance  this  constant  thievery 
became  an  unexpected  advantage  to  the 
inmates.  After  ^the  famous  "tunnelling 
out,"  by  which  so  many  effected  their 
escape,  the  guards  confessed  that  they  had 
seen  the  fugitives,  but  supposed  that  they 
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were  their  own  men  stealing  the  boxes  !  The 
tunnel,  after  running  under  the  street,  had  its 
outlet  near  where  the  boxes  were  piled  up. 

All  through  the  winter  and  late  into  the 
spring  was  this  suffering,  chiefly  from  hun- 
ger, prolonged.  There  is  evidence  of  its 
continuation  even  so  late  as  the  month  of 
May  last. 

Surgeon  Ferguson,  who  was  confined  there 
at  that  time,  gives  a  most  painful  picture  of 
tvhat  he  saw. 

"  No  one  can  appreciate,  without  experi- 
ence, the  condition  of  the  officers  in  the  pris- 
on during  the  twelve  days  of  my  stay  ;  their 
faces  were  pinched  with  hunger.  1  have 
seen  an  officer  standing  by  the  window, 
gnawing  a  bone  like  a  dog.  I  asked  him, 
'  What  do  you  do  it  for  ? '  His  reply  was, 
*  It  will  help  fill  up.' 

"  They  were  constantly  complaining  of 
hunger ;  there  was  a  sad,  and  insatiable  ex- 
pression of  ffice  impossible  to  describe." 

There  is  no  suffering  that  can  be  men- 
tioned greater  than  that  of  the  slow  and 
lingering  pains  of  famine,  except  it  be  per- 
haps the  agonies  of  absolute  death  from  hun- 
ger —  but  of  this  no  Libby  evidence  was 
collected.  The  description  of  Libby  life 
might  therefore  end  at  this  point  so  far  as 
having  reached  the  climax  of  all  possible 
misery  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  all  possible 
barbarity  on  the  other.  But  the  testimony 
develops  still  other  instances  of  cruelty, 
wliich  may  as  well  be  introduced  here,  in 
order  to  show  the  animus  of  the  Confederate 
authorities. 

It  is  stated  that  for  offences,  whether  triv- 
ial or  serious,  the  prisoners  were  consigned 
to  cells,  beneath  the  prison,  the  walls  of 
which  were  damp,  green,  and  slimy.  These 
apartments  were  never  warmed,  and  often 
so  crowded  that  some  were  obliged  to  stand 
up  all  night.  It  was  in  these  dungeons  that 
the  hostages  were  placed. 

But  the  inhumanity  was  not  confined  to 
the  living.  It  extended  even  to  the  disposal 
of  the  dead.  The  bodies  were  placed  in  the 
cellar,  to  which  the  animals  of  the  street  had 
access,  and  vory  often  were  partly  devoured 
by  hogs,  dogs,  and  rats.  The  officers  had  the 
curiosity  to  mark  the  coffins  in  which  they 
were  carried  off,  to  find  out  whether  they 
were  buried  in  them.  But  they  proved  to 
be  only  vehicles  for  bearing  them  away, 
returning  a  score  of  times  for  others. 

This  must  have  been  the  case  with  pri- 
vates only,  who  occupied  part  of  the  prison, 
as  it  is  mentioned  that  the  officers  generally 
secured  by  contributions,  made  up  among 
themselves,  metallic  coffins  and  a  decent, 
temporary  deposit  in  a  vault  for  those  of 
their  number  who  died,  until  they  could  be 
removed  to  the  North. 


One  other  incident  may  be  noticed  which 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  all  the  rest,  but 
without  the  foregoing  catalogue  of  outrages 
to  humanity,  would  appear  too  shocking  to 
be  credible. 

At  the  time  Kilpatrick  made  his  nearly 
successful  raid  on  Richmond,  the  city  was 
thrown  into  a  panic  by  his  approach,  and 
the  prison  officials  deliberately  prepared  — 
so  the  story  runs  —  a  more  expeditious  way 
of  closing  the  career  of  their  prisoners.  It 
was  somewhat  more  merciful  than  starva- 
tion, because  it  substituted  instantaneous 
death  for  an  endless  agony  of  dying.  The 
negToes  gave  the  first  intimation  to  the  cap- 
tives of  what  was  going  on.  *  Richard  Tur- 
ner took  care  to  dash  the  hopes  of  his  cap- 
tives, as  well  as  add  to  their  anxiety  by  in- 
forming them  that  "  Should  Kllpatnck  suc- 
ceed in  entering  Richmond,  it  would  not 
help  them,  as  the  prison  authorities  would 
blow  up  the  prison,  and  all  its  inmates.'* 
Lieutenant  Latouche  was  overheard  observ- 
ing to  a  rebel  officer  with  v/hom  he  had  en- 
tered the  cellar,  where  the  two  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  were  said  to  be  placed, 
"  There  is  enough  there  to  send  every 
damned  Yankee  to  Hell."  Turner  himself 
said,  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Farnsworth, 
in  answer  to  the  question  "  Was  the  prison 
mined  ?  "  "  Yes,  and  I  would  have  blown 
you  all  to  Hades  before  I  would  have  suf- 
fered you  to  be  rescued."  The  remark  of 
Bishop  Johns  is  corroborative  as  well  as  curi- 
ou:^!,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  Whether  it 
was  a  Christian  mode  of  warfare  to  blow  up 
defenceless  prisoners ? "  "I  suppose  the  au- 
thorities are  satisfied  on  that  point,  though  I 
do  not  mean  to  justify  it." 

The  idea  is  so  monstrously  shocking  that 
the  mind  hesitates  to  grasp  it,  or  believe  it. 
Many  will  try  to  see  in  it  only  a  menace  to 
deter  any  further  attempt  to  take  Richmond 
by  a  raid.  And  yet  the  evidence,  even  if  it 
does  come  by  rebel  admissions,  has  an  air  of 
diabolical  sincerity.  A  remark  of  Turner's 
justifying  the  act,  which  was  mentioned  to 
one  of  the  commissioners,  but  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  formal  testimony,  gives  quite 
a  decided  turn  to  the  very  natural  probabil- 
ity that  the  fiendish  plan  was  resolved  upon : 
"  Suppose  Kilpatrick  should  have  got  in 
here,  what  would  my  life  have  been  worth 
after  you  all  got  loose.  Yes,  I  would  have 
blown  you  all  to  Hades  before  I  would  have 
suffered  you  to  be  rescued."  This  was  his 
argument  and  self-justification  in  brief, 
though  somewhat  more  at  length  at  the 
time. 

The  act  was  altogether  consistent  with  the 
characters  of  the  three  men  who  had  author- 

*  "  Dug  big  hole  down  dar,  massa.  Torpedo  in 
dar,  sure  ! 
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fty  over  the  prison  :  —  General  Winder,  the 
Commander  of  the  Department,  Major  Tur- 
ner, Commander  of  the  Prison,  whose  bru- 
tality is  fully  illustrated  by  his  management 
of  it,  and  Richard  Turner,  Inspector  of  the 
Prison,  by  occupation  a  negro-whipper,  (see 
the  testimony  of  Colonel  Farnsworth,)  and 
whose  savage  nature  vented  itself  in  fre- 
quent acts  of  personal  insult  and  physical 
violence  toward  the  prisoners. 

Be  the  story  true  or  false,  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
consummately  befitting  and  consistent,  inas- 
much as  the  strongest  reasons  for  its  proba- 
bility may  be  derived  from  the  other  facts 
that  have  now  been  narrated.  If  true,  it  is 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  vindictive  pur- 
pose which  animates  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities. History  may  yet  write  it  so,  and 
therefore  the  Commissioners  do  not  pass  it 
over  in  silence  because  of  any  doubt  that 
may  cling  to  it. 

Let  the  spectacle,  that,  probably,  came  so 
near  taking  place,  be,  at  least,  the  appropri- 
ate crown  and  close  of  this  portion  of  the 
narrative  ;  the  Union  raiders,  bounding  over 
the  fortifications  of  Richmond,  intent  upon 
rescuing  their  companions  fi'om  a  captivity 
worse  than  death,  —  and  the  three  great 
brick  buildings  lifted  bodily  into  the  air, 
and  let  down  in  one  stupendous  crush  and 
ruin  upon  the  living  forms  of  twelve  hun- 
dred helpless  men ! 


m. 

Description  of  Belle  Isle— No  shelter  provided 
from  the  heat  in  Summer,  or  from  the  col4  in 
Winter — Sufferings  during  the  late  severe  win- 
ter— Expedients  to  avoid  Freezing  to  Death — 
Men  Frozen  to  Death — The  loathsome  and  inad- 
equate Food — Men  perishing  from  Hungei- — 
Unavoidable  Filth  of  the  Camp  and  of  the  Men 
on  account  of  the  Eules — Neglect  of  the  Sick — 
Cruelty  to  the  Sick — Incidents  of  cruelty  in 
Hospitals. 

But  there  is  a  still  lower  depth  of  suffering 
to  be  exposed.  The  rank  of  the  officers, 
however  disregarded  in  most  respects,  induc- 
ed some  consideration,  but  for  the  private 
soldiers  there  seemed  to  be  no  regard  what- 
ever, and  no  sentiment  which  could  restrain. 

It  is  to  this  most  melancholy  part  of  theii' 
task  that  the  Commissioners  now  proceed. 

Belle  Isle  is  a  small  island  in  the  James 
river,  opposite  the  Tredegar  Iron-works,  and 
in  full  sight  from  the  Libby  windows.  It  has 
pretensions  enough  to  beauty  at  a  distant 
view  to  justify  its  name,  as  part  of  it  is  a 
bluff  covered  with  trees.  But  the  portion  on 
which  the  prisoners  are  confined,  is  low, 
sandy,  and  barren,  without  a  tree  to  cast  a 
shadow,  and  poured  upon  by  the  burning 
rays  of  a  Southern  sun. 

Here  is  an  enclosure,  variously  estimated 


to  be  from  three  to  six  acres  in  extt  nt,  sur- 
rounded by  an  earthwork  about  three  feet 
high,  with  a  ditch  on  either  side.  On  the 
edge  of  the  outer  ditch,  all  round  the  enclos- 
ure, guards  are  stationed  about  forty  feet 
apart,  and  keep  watch  there  day  and  night. 
The  interior  has  something  of  the  look  of  an 
encampment,  a  number  of  Sibley  tents  being 
set  in  rows,  with  "  streets  "  between.  These 
tents,  rotten,  torn,  full  of  holes, — poor  shel- 
ter at  any  rate, — accommodated  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  number  who  were  confined 
within  these  low  earth  walls. 

The  number  varied  at  difierent  periods, 
but  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men  have 
been  imprisoned  in  this  small  space  at  one 
time,  turned  into  the  enclosure  like  so  many 
cattle,  to  find  what  resting  place  they  could. 
So  crowded  were  they,  that  at  the  least,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimated  area  given  them, 
there  could  not  have  been  but  a  space  two 
feet  by  seven,  and,  at  the  most,  three  feet  by 
nine,  per  man — hardly  a  generous  allotment 
even  for  a  "  hospitable  grave." 

Some  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  shelter 
in  the  tents,  but  even  they  were  often  wet 
with  the  rain,  and  almost  frozen  when  the 
winter  set  in.  Every  day  some  places  were 
made  vacant  by  disease  or  by  death,  as  some 
were  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  some  to 
burial. 

But  thousands  had  no  tents,  and  no  shelter 
of  any  kind.  Nothing  was  provided  for  their 
accommodation.  Lumber  was  plenty  in  a 
country  of  forests,  but  not  a  cabin  or  shed 
was  built,  although  the  commonest  material 
would  have  been  a  grateful  boon  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  would  have  been  quickly  and  in- 
geniously employed  by  them. 

This  is  an  estabhshed  station  for  prisoners 
of  war,  and  yet  not  a  movement  has  been 
made,  from  its  beginning  to  this  moment,  to 
erect  barracks,  or  make  any  suitable  and  hu- 
mane provisions  for  the  comfort  of  those  con- 
fined there.  It  remains  to  this  day  an  open 
encampment,  close  under  the  walls  of  Rich- 
mond, and  well  known  to  the  Confederate 
authorities,  with  nothing  but  the  heavens  for 
its  canopy. 

Here  then  these  thousands  lay  all  last  sum- 
mer, fall,  and  winter,  with  nought  but  the 
sand  for  their  bed,  and  the  sky  for  their  cov- 
ering. What  did  they  do  in  the  summer  and 
early  autumn,  with  the  sickening  heat  of  a 
torrid  sun  pouring  upon  their  unprotected 
heads  ?  What  did  they  do  when  the  rain 
descended  and  the  floods  came  V  What  did 
they  suffer  when  the  malarious  fog  enveloped 
them,  or  when  the  sharp  winds  swept  up  the 
river,  and  pierced  their  almost  naked  and 
shivering  forms. 

Stripped  of  blankets  and  overcoats,  hat- 
less  often,  shoeless  often,  in  ragged  coats  and 
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rdtting  shirts,  they  were  obliged  to  take  the 
weather  as  it  came.  Here  and  there  a  tent 
had  a  fire,  and  the  inmates  gathered  round 
it,  but  the  thousands  outside  shivered  as  the 
cold  cut  them  to  the  bone,  and  huddled 
together  for  warmth  and  sympathy. 

The  winter  came — and  one  of  the  hardest 
winters  ever  experienced  in  the  South — but 
etill  no  better  shelter  was  provided.  The 
mercury  was  down  to  zero  at  Memphis, 
which  is  further  south  than  Richmond.  The 
enow  lay  deep  on  the  ground  around  Rich- 
mond. The  ice  formed  in  the  James,  and 
flowed  in  masses  upon  <the  rapids,  on  either 
side  of  the  island.  Water,  left  in  buckets 
on  the  island,  froze  two  or  three  inches  deep 
in  a  single  night. 

The  men  resorted  to  every  expedient  to 
keep  from  perishing.  They  lay  in  the  ditch, 
as  the  most  protected  place,  heaped  upon  one 
another,  and  lying  close  together,  as  one  of 
them  expressed  it,  "like  hogs  in  winter," 
taking  turns  as  to  who  should  have  the  out- 
side of  the  row.  In  the  morning  the  row  of 
the  previous  night  was  marked  by  the  mo- 
tionless forms  of  those  "  who  were  sleeping 
on  in  their  last  sleep  "'—frozen  to  death  ! 

Every  day,  during  the  winter  season, 
numbers  were  conveyed  away  stiff  and  stark, 
having  fallen  asleep  in  everlasting  cold. 
Some  of  the  men  dug  holes  in  the  sand  in 
which  to  take  refuge.  All  through  the  night 
jrowds  of  them  were  heard  running  up  and 
down  to  keep  themselves  from  freezing. 
And  this  fate  threatened  them,  even  more 
than  it  would  have  threatened  most  men, 
exposed  to  an  equally  severe  temperature, 
even  with  such  thin  clothing  and  inadequate 
shelter~;/br  thetj  were  starving  ! 

The  very  sustenance  of  animal  heat  was 
withheld,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  occa- 
sions of  hunger,  a  freezing  temperature, 
which  makes  the  bodily  necessity  stronger, 
and  the  appetite  for  food  greater,  was  given 
full  opportunity  to  make  havoc  among  them. 
So  the  last  stay  and  power  of  resistance  was 
taken  away — the  cold  froze  them  because 
they  were  hungry, — the  hunger  consumed 
them  because  they  were  cold.  These  two 
vultures  fed  upon  their  vitals,  and  no  one  in 
the  Southern  Confederacy  had  the  mercy  or 
the  pity  to  drive  them  away.  Only  once 
was  there  heard  a  voice  of  indignant  remon- 
strance in  the  rebel  Congress  from  a  noble- 
hearted  statesman,  but  it  was  heard  with 
indifference,  and  brought  about  no  allevia- 
tion. 

Read  the  rude  words  of  these  suffering 
men.  Put  together  their  testimony,  and 
what  a  harrowing  tale  it  tells  ! 

They  were  fed  as  the  swine  are  fed.  A 
chunk  of  corn-bread,  twelve  or  fourteen  oun- 
ces in  weight,  half-baked,  full  of  cracks  as  if 


baked  in  the  sun,  musty  in  taste,  c*mtaining 
whole  grains  of  corn,  fragments  of  cob,  and 
pieces  of  husks;  meat  often  tainted,  suspi- 
ciously like  mule-meat,  and  a  mere  mouthful 
at  that;  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  rotten 
beans ;  soup  thin  and  briny,  oflen  with  the 
worms  floating  on  the  surface.  None  of 
these  were  given  together,  and  the  whole  ra- 
tion was  never  one-half  the  quantity  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  a  healthy  man. 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  men  were  ravenous  when  the  ra- 
tions were  brought  in,  nor  remain  unmoved 
by  the  simple  and  touching  expressions 
which  fell  from  so  many  of  them  : — 

"  There  was  no  name  for  our  hunger." 

"  I  was  hungry — pretty  nearly  starved  to 
death  all  the  time." 

"  I  waked  up  one  night,  and  found  myself 
gnawing  my  coat  sleeve." 

"  I  used  to  dream  of  having  something 
good  to  eat. 

"  I  walked  the  streets  for  many  a  night — 1 
could  not  sleep  for  hunger." 

"  I  lost  flesh  and  strength,  and  so  did  the 
others,  for  want  of  food." 

"  If  I  were  to  sit  here  a  week,  I  could  not 
tell  you  half  our  suffering." 

There  were  other  indications  of  the  des- 
perate famine  to  which  they  Avcre  subjected. 
They  gnawed  the  very  bones  which  had  been 
thrown  away,  sometimes  breaking  them  up 
for  soup.  They  were  glad  to  get  the  refuse 
bread  which  was  occasionally  thrown  to  them 
by  the  guards.  They  even  ate  the  rats 
which  burrowed  in  the  encampment.  A  dog, 
belonging  to  an  officer,  straying  into  the  en- 
closure was  caught  and  secreted,  and  before 
he  could  reclaim  his  property,  it  was  torn 
apart  by  the  man  who  stole  it,  some  of  it 
eaten  by  himself,  and  the  remainder  sold  to 
his  comrades. 

So  reduced  were  they,  that  they  exchanged 
their  clothing  for  food,  and  left  themselves 
exposed  the  more  to  the  cold.  Under  the 
temptation  to  secure  double  rations,  many 
worked  at  their  trades  of  blacksmithing  and 
shoemaking  for  the  rebel  army. 

But  as  the  weary  months  drew  on,  hunger 
told  its  inevitable  tale  on  them  all.  They 
grew  weak  and  emaciated.  Many  found 
that  they  could  not  walk ;  when  they  at- 
tempted it  a  dizziness  and  blindness  came, 
and  they  fell  to  the  ground.  Diarrhoea,  scur- 
vy, congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  low  fevers 
set  in. 

To  add  to  their  suffering  there  came  the 
unavoidable  consequences  of  being  herded 
and  crowded  together,  but  in  this  case  espec- 
ially aggravated  by  a  most  unnecessary  re- 
striction. A  broad  beach  surrounded  the 
island,  and  yet  only  about  seventy-five  mea 
were  permitted  to  bathe  per  day  in  the  river, 
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in  squads  of  five  or  six  at  a  time.  At  this 
rate  it  was  literally  and  almost  accurately 
what  so  many  of  the  men  state  :  that  they 
were  allowed  to  wash  themselves  only  once 
in  six  months. 

"  Lice  were  in  all  their  quarters."  Ver- 
min and  dirt  encrusted  their  bodies.  They 
were  sore  with  lying  in  the  sand.  None,  not 
even  the  sufferers  with  diarrhoea,  were  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  sinks  during  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  the  ground  was  cbvered  and 
saturated  with  filth.  The  wells  were  taint- 
ed ;  the  air  was  filled  with  disgusting  odors.* 

Many  were  taken  sick  daily,  but  were  al- 
lowed to  suffer  for  days  before  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  hospitals,  and  when  this  was 
done,  it  was  often  so  late  that  the  half  of 
them  died  before  reaching  it,  or  died  at  the 
very  moment  their  names  were  being  re- 
corded. 

There  was  a  hospital  tent  on  the  island, 
which  was  always  full  of  the  sick.  It  had 
no  floor,  the  sick  and  dying  were  laid  on 
straw,  and  logs  were  their  only  pillows.  "  If 
you  or  I  saw  a  horse  dying,"  said  one, 
"  wouldn't  we  put  some  straw  under  his 
head  ?  Would  we  let  him  beat  his  head  on 
a  log  in  his  agony  ?" 

When  this  tent  was  full,  the  sick  were  ta- 
ken to  a  hospital  in  Richmond. 

The  poor  creatures  were  often  as  prema- 
turely returned,  as  they  had  been  tardily  re- 
moved thither.  Often  were  they  seen  es- 
corted back,  so  weak  as  hardly  to  be  able  to 
move,  some  even  crawling  on  their  hands  and 
knees.  Colonel  Ely,  of  the  18th  Connecti- 
cut, saw  one  of  his  men,  a  former  schoolmate 
and  townsman,  George  Ward,  a  much  re- 
spected citizen  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
returning  to  the  island  in  this  condition,  with 
a  squad  of  others.  He  threw  him  a  ham, 
but  as  the  "  poor  fellow  crawled  to  get  it," 
says  Colonel  Farnsworth,  who  also  witnessed 
the  sad  condition  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
"the  rebel  guard  charged  bayonets  upon 
him,  called  him  a  damned  Yankee,  and  ap- 
propriated the  ham." 

An  incident  which  happened  in  the  very 
hospital  from  which  these  men  were  brought 
will  give  even  a  better  idea  of  how  the  sick 
were  treated. 

Two  officers  made  their  escape.  Imme- 
diately all  the  patients  who  were  able  to 
sit  up  or  stand  were  taken  into  an  empty 
room  under  the  Libby,  and  kept  there 
twenty-four  hours,  without  food  or  blank- 
ets, as  a  puishment  tor  not  having  reported 
the  contemplated  escape.  From  this  treat- 
ment Surgeon  Pierce  died.  The  officers  in 
the  room  above  took  up  the  floor,  supplied 

*  This  taint  of  the  drinking  water  was  mentioned 
in  conversation,  but  was  accidentally  omitted  in 
the  evidence. 


the  sick  with  food  and  drink,  and  shared 
their  blankets  with  them.  For  this  they 
were  deprived  by  Major  Turner  of  rations 
for  a  whole  day. 

A  still  more  vivid  picture  of  a  hospital 
interior  is  given  by  Surgeon  Ferguson.  It 
is  of  the  notorious  and  horrible  Hospital 
No.  21,  where,  so  late  as  in  May  last.  Dr. 
Ferguson  says  "  the  wounded  Union  prison- 
ers were  under  treatment,  *  *  *  I  consider," 
he  adds,  "  the  nourishment  and  stimulation 
they  received  entirely  insufficient  to  give 
them  a  proper  chance  for  recovery.  I  am 
surprised  that  more  do  not  die.  There  were 
many  bad  cases  among  them  that  must  in- 
evitably sink  under  this  treatment  after  a 
few  days.  The  condition  of  these  men  was 
such,  that  any  medical  observer  would  im- 
pute it  to  insufficient  stimulation  and  nutri- 
tion. 

"  The  bedding  where  the  privates  were 
confined  by  wounds  was  very  dirty ;  the 
covering  was  entirely  old,  dirty  quilts ;  the 
beds  were  offensive  from  the  discharges 
from  wounds  and  secretions  of  the  body, 
and  were  entirely  unfit  to  place  a  sick  or 
wounded  man  on. 

"  On  the  faces  of  the  wounded  was  an 
anxious  haggard  expression  of  countenance, 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  before ;  I  attrib- 
ute it  to  want  of  care,  want  of  nourishment 
and  encouragement." 

A  Hospital  Steward,  while  a 'prisoner,  at- 
tending to  some  duty  in  the  hospital,  found, 
by  accident,  the  Confederate  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral's quarterly  report,  which  he  brought 
away  with  him  when  he  was  paroled.  By 
this,  it  appears  that  in  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary, February  and  Llarch  last,  out  of 
nearly  twenty-eight  hundred  patients,  about 
fourteen  hundred — or  half  the  number — 
died  !  This  document  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix.* 

And  what  was  here  done  in  prison  and 
hospital,  to  our  private  soldiers  on  Belle 
Isle,  and  to  our  officers  in  the  Libby,  was 
done  nearly  all  over  the  South.  These 
facts  are  most  conspicuous  only  because  in 
the  foreground.  But  from  almost  every 
station  in  the  distant  South,  of  which  any- 
thing is  known,  comes  the  same  story  of 
robbery  and  insult,  of  starvation  on  food 
both  bad  and  insufficient,  of  exposure — in 
the  day  to  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost — 
of  shootings  without  warning,  of  close  and 
filthy  rooms  or  unsheltered  encampments, 
of  disease  without  care  or  medical  treat- 
ment, and  of  deaths  without  number. 

Danville  has  yet  the  whole  of  its  dreadful 
tale  to  tell.  Andersonville  has  yet  to  ac- 
count for  its  average  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  deaths  a  day,  at  which  rate  the  whole 

*  Page  55. 
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I  of  its  present  number — thirty-five  thousand 

I  — will  be  dead  in  a  few  months.* 

i[  The  very  railroads  can  speak  of  inhuman 

I  |;ransportations  from  one  point  to  another  of 

I  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  unwounded 

I  together,  crowded  into  cattle  and  baggage 

I  cars,  lying  and  dying  in  the  filth  of  sickness, 

I  and  the  blood  of  undressed  wounds. 


IV. 

trhe  men  as  they  appeared  when  brought  on 
board  the  flag-of-truce  boat,  and  into  the  Hos- 
pitals— Distressing  spectacle — Hunger,  naked- 
ness, filthiness — Disease  and  death  from  star- 
vation and  cold — Cries  for  food — Imbecility 
and  insanity  of  many — Opinions  of  the  sur- 
geons— The  Medical  Report  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  feel  at  liberty, 
in  presenting  a  narrative  like  this,  every 
I  fact  of  which  is  rooted  in  the  appended 
j  testimony,  to  make  any  inferential  state- 
ments, although  there  are  some  incidents 
which  are  as  essentially  connected  with  such 
a  state  of  things,  as  certain  known  effects 
are  with  certain  established  causes.  A 
hundred  scenes  of  suffering  could  be  im- 
agined and  depicted  by  one  conversant  with 
the  medical  and  other  phenomena  of  famine 
and  exposure  to  cold,  which  would  be  rec- 
ognized as  part  of  their  own  history  by 
those  who  saw  or  experienced  the  wretch- 
ed life  led  by  the  prisoners  on  Belle  Isle. 
I  But,  as  it  has  happened,  the  reader  is 
furnished  with  vivid  descriptions,  by  eye- 
witnesses, of  the  men  as  they  appeared  at 
the  time  of  their  transfer  into  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  they 
have  only  to  be  imagined  back  on  Belle 
Isle,  or  wherever  else  they  had  been,  to  get 
all  too  painful  a  conception  of  what  was 
daily  to  be  witnessed  there. 

"I  have  been,"  said  Mr.  Abbott,  who, 
as  special  agent  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 

*  At  the  very  moment  this  inquiry  is  con- 
cluded and  this  report  is  being  prepared,  a  me- 
morial is  brought  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  coinixiissioners  appointed  by  the  prison- 
ers still  in  confinement  at  Andersonville,  repre- 
senting their  sulferings  and  appealing  for  succor. 
A  statement  is  also  published,  verified  under 
oath  by  three  of  these  soldiers,  who  were  ex- 
changed August  16th.    These  documents  are  so 

■  remarkably  corroborative,  in  every  particular, 
of  the  results  developed  by  the  inquiry,  and,  in 
some  respects,  represent  a  state  of  things  so 
much  worse  than  at  the  date  at  which  the  in- 
vestigation closed,  that  they  have  been  appended 

'  in  a  supplement,  which  will  be  found,  after  the 
evidence,  on  page  259.    The  frequent  menacing 

•  predictions  of  the  rebel  press,  and  the  evident 
precipitation  of  cruel  measures  upon  the  prison- 
ers which  is  exhibited  by  the  testimony  taken 
before  the  Commission,  find  a  fitting  confirma- 
tion and  counterpart,  in  this  the  latest  account 
which  has  come  from  a  Southern  prison. 


sion,  was  among  the  first  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  returned  prisoners — "  I  have  been 
on  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  hospitals,  and 
witnessed  much  sufiering,  but  never  did  I 
experience  so  sad  and  deplorable  a  con- 
dition of  human  beings  as  that  of  the  paro- 
led Union  prisoners  just  from  Belle  Island, 
and  the  rebel  prison  of  the  South." 

It  was  his  business,  for  a  period,  to  accom- 
pany the  flag-of-truce  boat  as  it  plied  be- 
tween City  Point,  Virginia,  and  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  bringing  home  thousands  of  the 
wretched  men.  The  greater  proportion  of 
them  were  living  skeletons,  and  each  suc- 
cessive boat-load  was  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  last.  Hundreds,  at  each  trip,  were 
stretched  on  cots,  sick  with  every  form  of 
disease  which  could  have  been  induced  by 
confinement,  exposure,  and  bad  food.  A 
number  were  dying  ;  several  died  before 
the  boat  landed.  Every  one  was  in  a 
frightfully  filthy  condition.  All  were  de- 
ficient in  clothing.  Many  were  almost  na- 
ked, and  whatever  they  had  on  was  ragged 
and  dirty.  Their  hair  and  beards  had 
grown  long,  having  been  uncut  for  many 
months.  Their  bodies  were  encrusted  with 
dirt,  and  infested  with  vermin.  One  man 
had  convulsions  during  a  whole  trip,  caused, 
the  surgeon  said,  by  vermin.  The  vermin 
were  very  thick  upon  his  body,  and  he 
threw  his  attenuated  arms  about,  catching 
as  at  lice,  throwing  them  off,  and  slapping 
them  with  his  blanket. 

In  this  state  the  prisoners  were  landed, 
and  were  received  by  the  surgeons  of  An- 
napolis and  Baltimore. 

Many  were  so  weak  that  they  had  to  be 
carried  ashore  on  stretchers,  and  died  in 
the  brief  transit.  Others  tottered  to  the 
hospital,  with  the  little  strength  they  had 
remaining,  only  to  die  in  a  few  hours. 
Some  of  them  were  found  covered  with 
bad  and  extensive  sores,  caused  by  lying 
on  the  sand.  Many  had  lost  their  reason, 
and  were  in  all  stages  of  idiocy  and  imbecil- 
ity.* One  had  become  incurably  insane  in 
his  joy  at  being  delivered. 

Often  they  acted  like  children  and  had 
to  be  taught  again  the  decencies  of  life,  so 
long  had  they  been  unhabituated  to  them. 
A  number  had  partially  lost  ^  their  sight, 
hearing,  and  speech.  One  man  was  point- 
ed out  to  the  commissioners  who  had  been 
so  covered  by  vermin,  that  after  having 
been,  as  was  supposed,  thoroughly  washed, 
his  head  even  been  shaven,  was  laid  upon  a 

*  "Wilson  was  exceedingly  debilitated,  and 
had  become  perfectly  childish,  and  almost  idiotic 
from  sufi"ertug.  and  Strain  feared  that  bad  effects 
might  ensue  if  he  was  permitted  to  eat  as  much 
as  he  wished."  Darien  Exphr.  Exped.  Harpers 
Month,  vol.  X.  p.  762. 
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clean  bod — in  ten  minutes  the  sheets  and 
his  clothing  were  covered  with  vermin  again. 
And  this  was  not  peculiar  to  him.  It  was 
only  an  instance  of  the  unavoidable  con- 
dition of  all.  In  some  cases  they  were  so 
eaten  by  lice  as  to  very  nearly  resemble  a 
case  of  scabbing  from  small  pox,  being  cov- 
ered with  sores  from  head  to  foot. 

Many  had  been  badly  frost-bitten,  and 
came  ashore  with  feet  partially  amputated. 
In  one  case  it  was  mentioned  to  the  visitors 
that  a  frozen  foot  fell  off  as  the  man  was 
being  carried  ashore  1 

Without  exception  they  were  ravenous 
for  food.  Their  cries  for  something  to  eat 
were  pitiful  to  hear.  The  surgeons  had  to 
restrain  their  voracity,  and  keep  them  on 
small  quantities  of  liquid  food  lest  they 
should  kill  themselves  by  over-eating  or  by 
eating  solid  food.  They  would  often  en- 
treat for  the  sight  of  an  apple  or  a  piece  of 
meat,  that  they  might  enjoy  at  least  the 
vision  of  what  they  could  not  have. 

It  was  their  invariable  reply  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "  What  was  the  matter  ?  " 
"  That  they  had  been  starved,  exposed,  and 
neglected  on  Belle  Isle  ?  " 

The  surgeons,  themselves,  were  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
their  condition,  not  only  from  the  uniform 
story  of  the  men,  but  from  the  character- 
istics of  the  different  diseases,  the  revela- 
tions of  the  post-mortem  examination,  and 
especially,  and  most  conclusively  of  all,  the 
invariable  treatment  which  proved  most  ef- 
ficacious ;  namely,  not  medication,  but  sim- 
ple nutrition  and  stimulation. 

They  all  agreed  in  attributing  the  con- 
dition of  the  men  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  causes:  Deprivation  of  clothing; 
insufficient  food,  in  quantity  and  quality  ; 
want  of  fresh  air  on  account  of  over-crowd- 
ing; consequent  and  unavoidable  unclean- 
liness ;  want  of  adequate  shelter  during  the 
fall  and  winter ;  and  mental  depression  the 
natural  result  of  all. 

The  reader  will  be  impressed  by  the  em- 
phatic utterances  of  the  surgeons  : 

Surgeon  VanderKieft.  —  "  Their  con- 
dition is  on  account  of  ill-treatment  by  star- 
vation and  exposure,  as  I  am  convinced  is 
the  case  by  their  actual  condition  on  their 
arrival,  and  by  rations  shoAvn  to  me.  That 
the  men  must  have  been  in  good  health 
when  captured,  I  do  not  need  such  a  state- 
ment, as  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
regulations  which  govern  the  medical  de- 
partment of  our  army,  '  to  send  to  the  rear 
every  man  who  is  not  perfectly  able  to  bear 
arms.'  *  *  * 

"  The  diseases  most  common  among  these 
returned  prisoners  are  scurvy,  diarrhoea,  and 


congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  are  not  ame- 
nable to  the  ordinary  treatment  in  use  in 
civil  life,  or  in  hospitals  of  our  own  army ; 
they  are  most  successfully  mastered  by  high 
nutrition  and  stimulation,  with  cleanliness 
and  fresh  air — medicinal  treatment  being 
of  small  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  the 
sufferers,  and  often  being  entirely  dispensed 
with,  *  *  *  thus  proving  by  the  counteract- 
ing effect  of  good  food,  air,  cleanliness,  and 
stimulants,  that  these  disorders  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  causes  above  stated." 

Surgeon  Ely. — Speaking  of  the  dead 
whom  he  had  found  on  the  boats  as  they 
landed,  "  No  words  can  describe  their  ap- 
pearance. In  each  case  the  sunken  eye, 
the  gaping  mouth,  the  filthy  skin,  the  clothes 
and  head  alive  with  vermin,  the  repelling 
bony  contour,  all  conspired  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  looking  upon  the 
victims  of  starvation,  cruelty,  and  exposure, 
to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
humanity.  Nearly  every  instance  leads  us 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  death  has 
been  owing  to  a  long  series  of  exposures 
and  hardships,  with  a  deprivation  of  the 
barest  necessities  of  existence.    *   *   *  • 

"  In  many  cases  that  I  have  observed,  the 
dirt  incrustation  has  been  so  thick  as  to  re- 
quire months  of  constant  ablutions  to  recover 
the  normal  condition  and  function  of  the  in- 
teguments. Patients  have  repeatedly  sta- 
ted in  answer  to  my  interrogatories  that  they 
had  been  unable  to  wash  their  bodies  once 
in  six  months,  that  all  that  time  they  had 
lain  in  the  dirt.  *  *  *  In  many  instances 
this  is  the  prime,  exciting  cause  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  pulmonary  and  abdominal  or- 
gans which  are  so  constantly  found  among 
our  Richmond  patients."  * 

Surgeon  Parker. —  "  The  majority  of 
the  diseased  cases  were  diarrhoea,  caused  by 
bad  diet,  of  insufficient  and  bad  quality. 
They  have  resulted  from  the  want  of  variety 
of  diet.  I  found  nutrition  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful treatment.  I  do  not  consider  the 
(rebel)  rations,  I  have  seen,  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  life  for  any  long  time." 

Surgeon  Peters. — The  post-mortems 
have  made  apparent  diseases  of  nearly  all 
the  viscera  to  a  remarkable  extent.f  Under 
a  spare  but  concentrated  diet  many  have  ral- 
Hed.  In  one  instance  a  boy  gained  fifty 
pounds  in  two  weeks.  I  think  nine-tenths 
of  the  men  weighed  under  one  hundred 
pounds.  They  had  an  uncontrollable  ap- 
petite." 

Surgeon  Chapel.  —  "  We  were  obliged 

*  See  his  evidence  for  a  report  at  length  of  the 
results  of  the  post-mortem  examinations.  Ap- 
pendix p.  48. 

t  See  Dr.  Carpenter  on  Starvation,  where  fifty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  starved  were  thus  affected. 
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4o  treat,  them  as  children  in  regulating  their 
diet,  haviiig  to  restrain  their  over-eating,  and 
confine  them  to  a  concentrated,  but  nourish- 
ing and  generous  diet.  Several  cases  had 
no  disease  whatever,  but  suffered  from  ex- 
treme emaciation  and  starvation  ***** 
All  gave  evidence  of  extensive  visceral  dis- 
ease, of  which  starvation,  cold  and  neglect 
were  undoubtedly  the  primary  cause.  Some 
pf  the  cases  sank  from  extreme  debility,  with- 
out any  evidence  of  disease  as  the  cause  of 
death." 

The  professional  opinions  of  these  gentle- 
jnen,  and  the  other  incidental  medical  testi- 
mony scattered  through  the  appendix,  will, 
without  doubt,  be  received  with  great  weight 
by  the  reader.  But,  after  all,  the  evidence 
pf  the  men  themselves,  rudely  and  abruptly 
worded,  and  so  often  unconsciously  graphic 
and  pathetic,  will  come  more  convincingly 
to  the  popular  heart. 

It  will  be  enough  for  most  people  that  the 
captives  were  hungry  day  and  night,  and 
guffered  the  gnawing  pains  of  famine,  with 
its  dreams  and  delusions.  It  will  be  enough 
that  they  became  weak  and  emaciated  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  were  found  when  ex- 
changed. It  will  be  enough  that  they  were 
poisoned  by  foul  air  and  over-crowding ;  and 
that  they  were  exposed  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter to  the  cold,  without  shelter  and  without 
covering.  It  will  be  enough  that  thousands 
of  them  became  hideously  diseased,  and 
that  most  of  them  miserably  perished. 

People  do  not  need  any  other  information 
in  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these  in  order  to 
come  to  a  just  conclusion,  and  yet  there  is  a 
certainty  and  a  satisfaction  in  scientific  facts, 
and  in  the  testimony  of  nature,  which  ought 
to  be  recognized  in  an  investigation  like  this. 

For  this  reason  the  commissioners  made 
the  investigation  also  a  scientific  one,  and 
append  a  medical  statement,  prepared  at 
their  request  by  one  of  their  number,  drawn 
likewise  from  the  evidence,  the  facts  and  ar- 
guments of  which  are  fully  indorsed  by  the 
medical  members  of  the  commission. 


V. 

Reported  suflfering  of  the  Rebel  Army,  and  Era- 
barassment  of  the  Rebel  Government  for  want 
of  Supplies,  as  an  Excuse  for  Denying  Food 
and  Clothing  to  United  States  Soldiers — The 
Imposibility  of  there  being  any  such  Defici- 
ency— The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Rebel 
Army  perfect — Facts  drawn  from  Rebel  testi- 
mony. 

It  has  been  said,  and  has  been  the  gener- 
al impression,  that  the  rebel  government  was 
itself  ombarrassed  for  want  of  supplies — that 
its  own  soldiers  were  naked  and  hungry,  and 
that  even  the  prison  guards  shared  the  pri- 
V'ations  of  the  prisoners. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  this  excuse,  urged 
strenously  by  their  friends,  and  half  accepted 
by  every  one  disposed  to  be  moderate  ana 
just,  after  all,  only  accounts  for  a  small  pw- 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  rebels  to  their 
captives. 

Why  were  they  robbed  of  their  private 
property:  the  money,  and  the  few  trinkets 
a  man  usually  carries  with  him  ?  Or,  if  this 
was  ther  uncontrollable  habit  of  a  wild  sol- 
diery, why  was  it  the  regular  proceeding 
of  the  Libby  authorities  on  the  entrance  of 
an  officer  ?  Why  was  it  often  done  with 
brutal  violence,  when  the  person  undergoing 
the  process  expostulated  ? 

By  whose  connivance  were  the  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing,  sent  from  the  North,  stolen  ? 
By  whose  neglect,  or  by  whose  order,  were 
they  withheld  in  immense  quantities  from 
men  palpably  starving  and  freezing  ? 

How  is  it  that — after  three  years  of  war, 
during  which  everything  military  had  grown 
colossal  and  correspondingly  complete,  with 
them,  as  with  us, — that  no  extensive  bar- 
racks, even  of  the  cheapest  and  frailest  kind, 
offering,  at  least,  space  to  move  in,  and  shel- 
ter from  the  weather,  were  not  erected ;  but 
that  open  encampments,  or  city  warehouses 
too  small  for  such  occupation,  continue  in  use 
to  this  day  ? 

How  is  it  that,  even  under  such  circum- 
stances, supposing  them,  for  some  reason,  un- 
able to  have  done  better,  they  made  rules 
circumscribing  the  prisoners  still  further,  ex- 
posing them  to  the  poison  of  foul  air,  gener- 
ated by  unavoidable  personal  uncleanllness, 
and  by  the  equally  unavoidable  accumula- 
tions of  filth  under  certain  conditions  of  dis- 
ease, for  which  either  no  provision  was  made, 
or  if  made,  they  were  capriciously  prevented 
from  using  ?  * 

Why,  when  over-crowding  a  building  with 
captives,  did  they  make  an  imaginary  bound- 
ary line,  two  or  three  feet  inside  the  win- 
dows, to  be  observed  under  penalty  of  in- 
stant death  ?  How  is  it  that  the  guard? 
were  not  only  permitted,  by  this  regulation, 
to  amuse  themselves  with  taking  the  lives  of 
the  prisoners,  upon  certain  given  opportuni- 
ties, but  were  negatively  encouraged  even  to 
murder  and  assassination,  by  the  indifference 
of  the  prison  authorities  ? 

*  "  Sometimes  we  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 
privy,  and  sometimes  we  were  not.  We  have 
been  kept  from  it  so  much  as  three  days,  until  w^ 
fouled  the  floor."    Appendix,  page  34. 

"  After  we  tunnelled  out,  we  were  only  allowed 
to  go  to  the  privy  six  at  a  time ;  the  floor  was  in 
one  mess — filthy;  an  ordinary  one  horse  wagon 
load  of  human  excrement  on  the  floor  every  morn- 
ing."   Appendix,  page  39. 

"  The  enclosure  on  Belle  Isle  was  a  mass  of  filtt 
every  morning,  from  the  inability  of  the  men  tc 
proceed  to  the  sinks  after  evening."  Appendix 
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And  is  there  anything  to  account  for  the 
condition  of  their  hospitals  for  prisoners '? 
Even  supposing  them  to  be  ill-supplied  with 
medicines,  there  were  common  remedies, 
easily  at  hand,  which  were  seldom  adminis- 
tered— or  supposing  them  tb  be  ill-furnished 
with  hospital  comforts,  even  with  sheets  and 
bedding,  there  was  no  necessity  for  placing 
the  wounded,  as  well  as  the  sick,  on  beds  too 
fovd  to  approach,  and  afterward  mtlde  still 
more  offensive  by  the  permitted  accumula- 
tions of  the  secretions  and  putrid  discharges 
of  the  patients. 

Why,  also,  when  their  arrangements  in- 
duced so  much  sickness  and  disease,  did  they 
leave  tlie  men  to  suffer,  often  for  weeks,  be- 
fore thsy  removed  them  (and  then  like  sick 
animals)  from  the  encampment  or  the  prison 
to  the  hospital,  often  to  die  on  the  way,  or  as 
soon  as  they  were  put  in  the  hands  of  a  phy- 
sician ?  Why  did  they  discharge  them  when 
so  feeble  that  they  reeled  back  to  the  place 
of  captivity,  and  even  had  to  crawl  thither 
on  their  hands  and  knees  ?  Or  why,  as  in 
one  instance  (and  one,  under  such  circum- 
stances, may  be  many),  did  they  subject 
them,  even  before  they  were  convalescent 
and  discharged,  to  such  a  punishment  as  con- 
finement in  a  cell,  exposure  to  cold,  and  de- 
privation of  food  ? 

These  grave  developments  of  the  testimony, 
by  no  means  new  to  many  at  the  North,  and 
occasionally  the  subject  of  newspaper  report 
(though  never  in  such  detail  as  now  related), 
have  as  yet  elicited  no  excuse  or  explanation ; 
and  until  an  excuse  or  explanation  comes, 
the  government  by  whom  such  things  are 
authorized,  and  the  people  by  whose  public 
sentiment  such  things  are  encouraged,  will 
stand  arraigned  for  almost  immeasurable  in- 
humanity and  criminality  before  the  civilized 
world. 

But  it  is  important  that  this  matter  of 
famine  and  freezing,  suffered  by  our  men, 
should  take  more  than  a  negative  place 
among  the  foregoing  positive  facts,  as  half 
explained  away,  if  it  should  appear  that 
neither  were  necessary  or  unavoidable. 

These  are  the  two  worst  developments  of 
the  inquiry — the  facts  cannot  be  denied,  for 
no  evidence  was  ever  more  closely  knit  in 
support  of  anything,  and  the  question,  there- 
fore, lies  open  :  Were  the  people  who  were 
capable  of  these  other  unaccountable  and  in- 
excusable acts,  capable,  also,  of  deliberately 
withholding  necessary  food  from  their  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  furnishing  them  with  what 
was  indigestible  and  loathsome,  when  their 
own  army  was  abundantly  supplied  with  good 
and  wholesome  food  ?  Were  they  capable, 
also,  not  only  of  depriving  their  prisoners  of 
their  own  clothing,  but  also  of  withholding 
the  issue  of  sufficient  to  keep  them  warm, 


when  the  soldiers  of  their  own  army  were 
well-equipped,  and  well-protected  from  ex- 
posure to  the  wet  and  cold  ? 

But  the  inquiry  cannot  stop  at  this  point. 
If  they  were  capable  of  this,  then  they  were 
capable  of  beholding,  without  compassion, 
their  fellow  beings  subjected  to  the  worst 
and  most  lingering  agonies  which  humanity 
can  endure.  Putting  together  the  act,  and 
this  insensibility  to  its  consequences,  what 
other  deduction  can  be  drawn,  than  that  all 
was  a  pre-determined  plan,  originating  some- 
where in  the  rebel  counsels,  for  destroying 
and  disabling  the  soldiers  of  their  enemy, 
who  had  honorably  surrendered  in  the  field  ? 

And  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Has  the  oft- 
threatened  black  flag,  the  signal  of  a  foe  that 
has  no  mercy  and  gives  no  quarter,  been 
floating  all  this  time,  not  courageously  on 
the  battle  field,  but  over  prisons  and  hospi- 
tals in  the  South,  full  of  surrendered  and 
helpless  men  ? 

The  commissioners,  from  the  outset,  con- 
sidered this  department  of  their  investigation 
to  be  fully  as  important  as  the  other,  and 
were  at  equal  pains  to  leave  it  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  or  not  the  rebel 
government  was  unable  to  provide  their  pris- 
oners with  food  and  clothing,  good  and  suf- 
ficient. 

One  fact  was  evident  on  the  face  of  things, 
that  no  army  could  have  endured  such  forced 
and  violent  marches,  the  fatigues  and  expos- 
ures of  such  desperate  campaigning,  and  have 
kept  up  a  spirit  for  such  indomitable  fighting, 
unless  they  had  been  well-equipped,  and  their 
physical  condition  had  been  maintained  by 
every  means,  medical  and  commissary,  known 
in  a  well  regulated  army. 

The  rebel  authorities  could  not  afford  to 
swell  their  army  by  conscription  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  let  the  material,  thus  obtained, 
escape  its  military  use,  by  famine  and  dis- 
ease on  the  other.  The  same  arbitrary  en- 
ergy which  could  enforce  the  one,  could 
provide  against  the  other. 

Nor  are  the  quotations  of  Confederate 
prices  any  criterion  by  which  to  judge. 
The  country  is  rich  and  fertile,  if  the  Con- 
federate currency  is  inflated  and  poor. 
Every  agricultural  resource  of  a  soil  and 
climate,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the 
world,  has  been  quickened  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. The  necessity  has,  also,  in  three 
years,  developed  other  and  unknown  foun- 
tains of  supply — all  at  the  command  of  a 
strong,  desperate,  and  despotic  government, 
which  has  not  hesitated  to  employ  every 
means  to  keep  its  armies  on  the  most  per- 
fect military  footing. 

This  reasoning  is  borne  out  by  the  facts 
developed  in  the  iuq^uiry.  The  testimony 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  a  revelation  of  the 
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rebel  mode  of  sustaining  an  army  and  a  war. 
Their  efficiency  in  this  respect  must  be  ad- 
mitted— an  efficiency  created  partly  by  a 
greater  aptitude  and  inclination  for  the  sin- 
gle art  of  war,  than  for  the  many  arts  of 
peace  ;  and  partly  by  the  deadly  necessity 
they  are  under  for  the  most  strenuous  pos- 
sible defence  of  their  rebellion,  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  power  developed  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears,  from  the  testimony,  that  the 
guards  of  the  prisoners  (of  whose  privations 
so  much  has  been  said)  were  better  supplied 
with  food  than  the  prisoners.  The  question 
was  frequently  asked,  and  elicited  the  invari- 
able reply,  that  they  did  not  share  the  same 
ration.  Their  supply  was  of  a  different 
character,  and  was  enough.  Sometimes  they 
threw  fragments  of  food  to  the  hungry  cap- 
tives on  Belle  Tsle.  It  will  bo  remembered, 
that  at  the  time  the  Libby  prisoners  were  so 
insufficiently  fed,  a  room  in  the  cellar  was 
found  stocked  with  provisions  of  excellent 
quality. 

But  no  testimony  on  this  point  can  be  so 
satisfactory  as  that  derived  from  the  rebel 
soldiers  themselves. 

Several  of  the  commissioners  went  directly 
from  Annapolis  to  Washington  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  visiting  and  examining  the 
rebel  prisoners.  Tliey  found  a  large  num- 
ber at  the  Lincoln  Hospital.  Although  these 
prisoners  were  sufferin;^  from  wounds  received 
m  the  late  battles  of"  the  Wilderness  and 
Spottsylvania,  they  were  in  a  physical  con- 
dition which  alone  was  evidence  enough  of 
the  care  that  had  been  taken  of  them  by 
their  own  government.  In  every  case  they 
were  healthy,  hardy,  vigorous  men.  There 
was  scarcely  a  trace  even  of  the  terrible  fa- 
tigue they  had  so  recently  endured.  Better 
than  all,  as  an  indication  of  their  condition, 
their  wounds  were  healing  as  only  tlje  wounds 
of  men  in  perfect  health  can  heal. 

Nine,  out  of  the  whole  number,  were  ex- 
amined under  oath.  The  formal  testimony 
stopped  at  this  numlB^er,  as  it  was  found  by 
conversation,  that  all  had  the  same  account 
to  give,  and  it  was  needless  to  multiply  depo- 
sitions. They  came  from  six  of  the  principal 
States  of  the  Confederacy.  Two  were  from 
Virginia,  two  from  South  Carolina,  two  from 
Georgia,  one  from  Mississippi,  one  from  North 
Carolina,  and  one  from  Alabama. 

In  order  to  make  the  inquiry  more  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  certain  members  of 
the  Commission  afterwards  visited  Fort  Dela- 
ware, and  the  Hospital  on  David's  Island, 
New  York,  at  both  which  staVions  rebels 
were  confined,  and  the  testimony  of  eleven 
more  was  procured.  The  men  were  from 
Virginia,  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Mis- 
>issippi. 
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The  evidence  of  these  three  separate  seta 
of  witnesses,  which  has  been  placed  together, 
was  given  without  hesitation,  and  Is  uniform 
and  reliable.  Any  amount  of  such  could 
have  been  procured,  but  that  which  has  been 
taken  will  be  found  full  enough. 

The  result  of  the  whole  amounts  to  this  : 
In  the  words  of  one  of  them — "  They  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  food 
and  clothing."  They  were  supplied  with 
rations,  only  a  few  ounces  less  than  the  over- 
generous  ration  of  the  United  States  army. 

The  quality  of  the  rebel  ration  was  aa 
satisfactory  to  the  rebels  as  the  quantity. 
The  corn-bread  was  excellent,  made  by 
themselves  from  fine  meal.  One  of  them 
naively  observed  that  he  preferred  it  to 
Northern  meal !  They  had  never  had  any 
meal  furnished  them  of  that  quality  which 
was  ground  with  the  cobs  and  husks,  and  in 
which  whole  grains  of  corn  occasionally  ap- 
peared. This  inferior  kind,  they  said,  was 
"  given  to  stock."  „ 

The  only  time  in  which  they  suffered  any 
privation  was  on  a  forced  march,  when  they 
were  in  advance  of  their  supplies — a  matter 
liable  to  occur  in  any  army. 

In  winter  they  lived  in  cabia«>  or  tents, 
well  warmed,  and  well  supplied  with  fuel. 
None  ever  suffered  from  the  cold.  In  sum- 
mer they  were  sheltered  by  tents,  but  these 
they  left  behind  when  on  a  campaign.  They 
were  fully  supplied  with  clothing  and  with 
blankets  or  oilcloths.  A  requisition  on  the 
quartermaster  could  always  procure  any  ar- 
ticle that  was  necessary.  When  engaged  in 
active  service,  however,  they  carried  as  little 
as  possible,  only  the  clothes  they  had  on  and 
a  smgle  blanket,  but  no  man  was  restricted 
as  to  the  amount  he  might  carry.  It  may  be 
imagined  what  a  condition  they  were  in,  un- 
der this  system,  as  respects  dirt,  vermin,  and 
rags,  after  a  long  campaign  and  a  pitched 
battle. 

They  describe  the  hospitals,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  field,  as  comfortable,  and 
with  sufficient  medical  attendance.  The 
bedding  and  sheets  in  Hospital  No.  4,  in 
Richmond,  was  said  by  one  of  them  to  be 
fully  as  good  as  those  on  David's  Island, 
New  York.  There  were  also  the  usual  deli- 
cacies for  the  sick. 

From  all  this,  it  appears  that  the  Southern 
army  has  been,  ever  since  its  organization, 
completely  equipped  in  all  necessary  respects, 
and  that  the  men  have  been  supplied  with 
everything  which  would  keep  them  in  the 
best  condition  of  mind  and  body,  for  the  hard 
and  desperate  service  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. They  knew  nothing  of  famine  or 
freezing.  Their  wounded  and  sick  were 
never  neglected. 

So  do  the  few  details  of  fact  that  could  be 
1258. 
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extracted,  without  suspicioa  of  their  object, 
from  the  soldiers  of  the  Southern  army,  con- 
firm the  reasoning  which  accounts  for  its 
efficiency. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  It  was  in 
their  power  to  feed  sufficiently,  and  to  clothe, 
whenever  necessary,  their  prisoners  of  war. 
They  were  perfectly  able  to  include  them  in 
their  military  establishment ;  but  they  chose 
to  exclude  them  from  the  position  always  as- 
signed to  such,  and  in  no  respect  to  treat 
them  like  men  taken  in  honorable  warfare. 
Their  commonest  soldier  was  never  com- 
pelled, by  hunger,  to  eat  the  disgusting 
rations  furnished  at  the  Libby  to  United 
States  otiicers.  Their  most  exposed  en- 
campment, however  temporary,  never  be- 
held the  scenes  of  suffering  which  occurred 
daily  and  nightly  among  United  States  sol- 
diers in  the  encampment  on  Belle  Isle. 

The  excuse  and  explanation  are  swept 
away.  There  is  nothing  now  between  the 
Northern  people  and  the  dreadful  reality. 


VL 

The  treatment  of  rebel  prisoners  at  United  States 
Stations — The  humane  orders  of  the  Government 
— Scene  at  Lincoln  Hospital — Interior  of  the  Sta- 
tion at  Fort  Delaware — The  Hospital  on  David's 
Island — Johnson's  Island — Point  Lookout — Tender 
care  of  sick  and  wounded  Eebels  at  all  these  Sta- 
tions— Kind  treatment  of  the  wounded  prisoners — 
Abundant  shelter,  fuel,  clothing,  and  food  fur- 
nished them — Facilities  for  bathing  and  exercise — 
Small  mortality — No  robbing — No  shooting — No 
abuse — Christian  burial  of  the  dead — The  con- 
trast of  the  Union  and  Rebel  prisoners  at  the 
moment  of  exchange. 

The  moment  has  now  come  for  the  re- 
verse to  this  melancholy  picture,  and  it  will 
be  as  grateful  to  the  American  people  at 
large,  as  it  was  to  the  Commissioners. 

Early  in  the  progress  of  their  investiga- 
tion, while  in  the  midst  of  the  sufferers 
taking  their  testimony,  and  occasionally 
hearing  floating  and  irresponsible  rumors 
of  equal  neglect  and  cruelty  on  our  part 
toward  the  rebel  prisoners  in  our  hands, 
they  determined  to  make  a  full  inquiry  in- 
to the  conduct  and  management  of  United 
States  Stations  where  they  were  confined. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  testimony  will 
be  found  devoted  to  this  department.  The 
variety  and  the  widely  separate  sources  of 
the  evidence,  will  only  make  more  conspicu- 
ous its  absolute  unity  and  truth.  It  reveals 
an  impressive  contrast,  point  for  point,  with 
that  which  has  just  been  narrated,  and  has 
turned  out  to  be  entirely  confirmatory  of 
what  Quartermaster-General  Meigs  declares 
in   his  letter,*  "  that  such  prisoners  are 

*  See  page  55.  i 


treated  with  all  the  conslleration  and 
kindness  that  might  be  expected  of  a  hu- 
mane and  Christian  people." 

The  design  of  the  Government  is  fully 
exhibited  in  the  circular  orders  issued  by 
Colonel  Hoffman,  Commissary-General  of 
Prisoners-! 

The  ration  was  to  be  generous  and 
abundant;  its  elements  of  the  fullest  va- 
riety. The  amount  issued  being  greater 
than  a  man  could  consume,  the  excess  over 
that  which  was  given,  was  to  go  to  the 
formation  of  a  Prison  fund,  which  was  to 
be  applied  in  various  ways,  (not  expressly 
provided  for  in  the  army  regulations,)  that 
Avould  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  prisoners. 

Army  clothing  was  to  be  furnished  by 
requisition,  whenever  needed,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  buttons  and  trim- 
mings were  to  be  taken  from  the  coats,  and 
the  skirts  cut  so  short  that  the  captives 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  United  States 
soldiers. 

Careful  accounts  were  to  be  kept  of  the 
nionc}'  arid  valuables  taken  from  each  pris- 
oner, which  accounts  were  to  accompany 
him,  if  transferred  from  one  post  to  another ; 
and  when  paroled,  the  articles  were  to  be 
returned.  They  were  to  be  permitted  to 
correspond  with  their  friends.  All  articles 
that  were  sent  to  them  were  to  be  delivered, 
if  not  contraband. 

The  hospital  had  its  separate  provisions. 
The  keepers  in  charge  were  to  be  "  respon- 
sible to  the  commanding  officer  for  its  good 
order,  and  ilie  proper  treatment  of  the  sick." 
A  fund  for  each  hospital  was  to  be  created, 
as  in  other  United  States  hospitals,  and  to 
be  expended  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and 
"  objects  indispensably  necessary  to  promote 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital." 

The  minute  directions  of  the  entire  order 
look  equally  to  the  security  of  the  prisoners, 
and  to  all  that  is  necessary  for  them  in  health 
or  sickness. 

The  commissioners  are  able  to  testify  that 
the  order  is  fully  carried  out.  They  took 
pains  not  only  to  procure  evidence  as  to  the 
fact,  but  to  see  for  themselves. 

Two  members  of  the  Commission  came, 
without  previous  notice,  to  the  Lincoln  hos- 
pital in  Washington,  where  they  had  heard 
that  several  hundred  of  the  rebels  lay, 
having  been  wounded  in  the  recent  bat- 
tles. The  chief  object  of  the  visitors  at 
the  time  has  been  already  mentioned.  But 
they  were  able  also  to  observe  how  well  the 
hospital  was  conducted. 

Although  arriving  at  an  unseasonable 

t  The  whole  document  will  be  found  on  page 
I  5&. 
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hour,  wlion  the  surgeons  and  nurses  were 
examining  and  dressing  the  wounds,  they 
were  instantly  admitted,  with  marked  and 
cordial  courtesy,  by  Chief  Surgeon  McKee, 
upon  his  learning  the  mission  upon  which 
they  had  come. 

The  wards  were  airy  and  neat,  free  from 
offensive  odor,  the  beds  so  clean  that  the 
visitors  sat  upon  them  while  taking  testi- 
mony. The  men  themselves  were  cheerful 
and  good-natured,  the  more  slightly  wounded 
crowding  up  curiously  to  know  what  was 
going  on,  until  requested  to  retire.  Some 
were  sitting  by  their  beds  reading  novels  or 
odd  numbers  of  periodicals,  now  and  then  a 
bible.  They  were  always  ready  to  converse, 
and  answered  the  questions  that  were  put  to 
them  without  hesitation.  j 

The  visitors  could  see  no  difference  in  j 
these  two  wards  from  the  twenty  or  more ; 
others  in  the  same  hospital  that  were  appro- 
priated to  the  United  States  soldiers.  The  ' 
patients  were  mostly  in  clean,  white  under- ! 
clothing,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  figure  | 
in  butternut-colored  uniform  here  and  there,  [ 
nothing  would  have  suggested  the  presence 
of  an  enemy.  ^  | 

The  wounds  were  being  tenderly  unband- i 
aged  and  dressed  by  the  surgeons  and  their  j 
assistants.  Kindness  and  attention  were 
visible  everywhere.  Female  nurses  and  a  j 
white-hooded  Sister  of  Charity  were  con- ; 
stantly  moving  from  bed  to  bed.  One  of  | 
them  was  seen  carrying  a  waiter  of  iced . 
porter  to  the  wounded,  and  holding  the  glass 
to  the  lips  of  the  more  helpless. 

The  spectacle  was  in  remarkable  contrast 
with  that  which  had  been  described  by  Dr. 
Ferguson,  only  the  evenini^  before,  as  wit- 
nessed by  him  in  Hospital  No.  21,  Richmond, 
where  our  soldiers  lay  amid  the  secretions  of 
their  body,  and  the  purulent  discharges  of 
their  wounds,  dying  of  neglect,  and  for  want 
of  the  commonest  medical  attention. 

Some  time  after  this,  two  members  of  the 
commission  made  an  especial  visit  to  Fort 
Delaware,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exam- 
ining into  the  prison  and  hospital  arrange- 
ments there,  in  order  to  give,  in  this  narra- 
tive, their  own  direct  testimony  and  de- 
scription, as  well  as  whatever  evidence  they 
might  be  able  to  collect. 

They  fixed  upon  Fort  Delaware  because 
it  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the 
United  States  stations  for  prisoners  of  war, 
and  because  it  had  been  the  object  of  vari- 
ous rebel  reports.* 

*  A  recent  specimen  from  the  Richmond  De- 
spatch^ July  14tli.  Speaking  of.  some  returned 
prisoners,  tiie  account  runs:  "  They  wei-e  sub- 
sequently imprisoned  at  Fort  Delaware,  where 
those  who  had  money  fared  pretty  well,  but 
Others,  less  fortunate,  sutfered  many  privations. 


The  following  description  is  from  notes 
taken  on  the  spot  by  one  of  the  party, 
and  written  out  immediately  afterward : 

"  The  prisoners  numberixig  between  eight 
and  nine  thousand  were  lodged  outside  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  (which  is  situated  on  an 
island,)  in  well  built  and  ventilated  barracks, 
and  have  free  access  at  all  hours  to  the  ad- 
joining enclosures  for  air  and  exercise.  They 
were  permitted,  and,  indeed,  urged  to  bathe 
in  squads  in  the  river  and  to  wash  in  sluices 
to  which  the  tide  had  access  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  facilities  for 
these  purposes  were  so  great  that  any 
man  might,  if  he  chose,  wash  his  whole 
person  every  day,  and  swim  in  the  Dela- 
ware twice  a  week. 

"  Every  man  is  furnished  with  a  commo- 
dious bunk,  with  the  head  raised  at  a  proper 
inclination  above  the  feet,  presenting  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  a  Confederate  prison,  where 
prisoners  sleep  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  earth, 
and  have  not  even  a  bunch  of  straw  between 
them  and  the  ground. 

"  The  result  of  these  precautions,  and  of 
the  superior  ventilation  of  the  barracks  was 
to  render  the  quarters  of  the  prisoners  free 
from  the  unpleasant  odor  which  generally  ex- 
ists where  large  number  of  men  are  brought 
together,  and  compelled  to  live  in  common. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  hospitals, 
which  are  spacious,  clean,  and  in  good  order. 

"  When  we  went  through  the  barracks, 
shortly  before  sunset,  the  men  were  gener- 
ally out  of  doors  walking  about,  talking, 
playing  cards,  washing,  or  occupying  them- 
selves in  other  ways.  They  appeared  in 
general,  contented  and  cheerful.  Many  of 
theni  had  improvised  sutler's  shops,  and 
were  seated  on  the  ground  or  boxes,  sell- 
ing coffee,  broiled  ham,  bread,  and  other 
articles  of  food  to  their  comrades,  who  were 
gathered  around  laughing  and  chatting. 

"  The  means  to  prosecute  this  traffic  came, 
we  were  told,  from  sympathizing  friends  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  from  small 
sums  of  money  paid  as  wages  to  such  of  the 
men  as  were  willing  to  be  detailed  to  per- 
form various  duties  outside  of  the  barracks 
at  different  points  on  the  island.  We  tasted 
the  coffee,  which  was  sold  for  five  cents  a 
pint,  and  found  it  well  made  and  palatable. 

"  Much  good  humor  seemed  to  prevail,  and 
there  was  not  a  little  good-natured  laughter 
while  we  were  making  the  purchase.  We 
were  struck  by  the  assured  yet  affable  air 
with  which  General  Schopf  moved  through 

They  state,  that  the  condition  of  the  Confederate 
prisoners  at  that  point  is  deplorable  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  some 
measures  for  their  relief.  Sickness  is  very  prev- 
alent among  them,  while  the  rations  are  meagre 
and  of  poor  quality." 
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the  dense  throng  that  pressed  to  look  at  the 
visitors.  He  was  unattended  even  by  an 
orderly.  Ills  manner  indicated  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  fvom  indi- 
vidual resentment. 

In  addition  to  the  water  of  the  river 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  accessible  at 
all  times  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness, 
thirty  thousand  gallons  of  drinking  water 
are  brought  every  day  from  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  distributed  among  the  prisoners 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  by  means 
of  large  hose  and  a  forcing  pump  worked  by 
a  steam  engine.  Health  and  comfort  are 
.  therefore  studied  In  this  as  in  other  particu- 
ars,  but  it  was  at  first  found  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  prisoners  from  drinking  from  shal- 
low wells  dug  by  themselves,  the  water  of 
which  is  brackish,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  disease. 

"  The  rations  issued  to  the  prisoners  were 
the  subject  of  an  attentive  examination. 
We  tasted  the  bread,  which  is  made  of  four 
parts  of  /lour  and  one  of  Indian  meal,  and 
found  it  of  superior  quality,  sweet  and  pala- 
table ;  better  indeed  than  is  met  with  at 
hotels  or  places  of  resort  in  the  country; 
quite  as  good  as  may  be  found  in  any  well- 
ordered  family.  The  meat  was  also  sweet 
and  of  good  quality.  The  diet  is  judiciously 
varied,  potatoes  and  fresh  vegetables  being 
furnished  in  large  quantities,  wherever  the 
health  of  the  men  appears  to  require  it. 
The  rations  actually  received  by  the  prison- 
ers until  the  1st  of  June,  1864,  were  nearly 
three  pounds  of  solid  food  for  each  man 
per  day,  besides  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  etc. 
The  quantity  was  then  reduced  to  about 
thirty-four  and  a  half  ounces  per  diem.* 

"  The  health  of  the  prisoners  is  as  care- 
fully considered  In  the  matter  of  clothing,  as 
in  other  respects ;  those  who  require  blan- 
kets or  additional  garments  being  supplied 
with  them  on  proper  application.  Large 
numbers  of  coats,  pantaloons,  etc.,  were  Is- 
sued in  this  way  during  the  past  and  pre- 
vious winters.  When  a  prisoner  is  placed 
on  the  sick  list,  and  taken  to  the  hospital, 
he  is  put  in  a  warm  bath,  supplied  with 
clean  under-clothing,  and  then  laid  on  a 
bed  with  clean  sheets,  in  an  airy  apart- 
ment, where  his  condition  is,  so  far  as  his 
disease  will  permit,  one  not  only  of  com- 
parative but  absolute  comfort. 

"  The  percentage  of  deaths  at  Fort  Dela- 
ware was,  during  some  months  of  last  autumn 
and  winter,  large.    This  result  arose  from  a 

*  "  The  reduction  recently  made  in  the  prison- 
er's rations,"  writes  Quartermaster-General  Meigs, 
June  6th,  "  was  for  the  purpose  of  brhiging  it 
nearer  to  what  the  rebel  authorities  profess  to 
allow  their  soldiers,  and  no  complaint  has  been 
heard  of  its  insufficiency." 


variety  of  causes  originating  before  the  pris- 
oners were  captured  and  brought  to  the 
island,  and  which  the  officers  there  could  not 
at  first  remove  or  control.  Among  these 
may  be  enumerated  the  Avant  of  vaccination, 
which  seems  to  be  as  rare  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  South  as  it  is  general  at  the 
North;  the  attempts  made  by  the  prisoners 
to  vaccinate  each  other,  which  often  caused 
disease  of  a  dangerous  type  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  virus  employed  ;  and  the  bad  state 
of  the  body  of  many  of  the  men  taken  at  and 
near  Vicksburg,  who  were  broken  down  by 
hardships  and  fatigues  sustained  before  their 
capture,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  the 
terrible  malaria  of  the  ^outh. 

"  But  while  the  ratio  of  mortality  among 
the  American  soldiers  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  has  continued  to  augment  with  time, 
the  health  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  at 
Fort  Delaware  has,  on  the  contrary,  im- 
proved  under  the  influence  of  good  food  or 
kind  treatment,  until  in  May,  1864,  but  sixty- 
two  died  out  of  eight  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  confined  at  the  island. 

"  The  cruel  and  unusual  rule  by  which  an 
approach  to  the  windows  from  inadvertence, 
or  for  the  most  innocent  purpose,  is  made  an 
offense  punishable  with  death  in  the  Confed- 
erate prisons,  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  un- 
known in  Fort  Delaware.  Few  restraints 
are  imposed,  and  those  only  such  as  are  im- 
peratively necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  cleanliness  among  a  numerous  and 
motley  crowd,  which  necessarily  contains 
some  men  of  gross  and  filthy  habits."  * 

Shooting  was  never  resorted  to  unless  a 
rule  was  grossly  and  persistently  violated. 
Even  then  the  direction  was  to  order  the 
prisoner  "  three  distinct  times  to  halt ;  "  and 
if  he  "  failed  to  halt,  when  so  ordered,  the 
sentinel  must  enforce  his  order  by  bayonet  or 
ball."  There  were  but  five  instances  of 
shooting,  under  these  instructions,  and  they 
were  in  every  case  In  obedience  to  them. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the 
question  whether  any  were  shot  for  looking 
out  of  the  windows.  No  such  order  was  ever 
given  in  this,  or  any  other  United  States 
Station.  Here  the  windows  were  seen  filled 
with  the  prisoners.  . 

The  Commissioners  are  under  great  obli- 
gations to  General  Schopf,  Commander  of 
the  Post,  for  the  courtesy  shown  them,  in 
personally  conducting  them  over  the  statir>n, 
and  to  the  surgeons  and  officers  in  attend- 
ance, who  readily  furnished  all  the  evidence 
that  was  asked  for.  It  was  here  that  the 
documents,  the  genej-al  circular,  the  oi'ders, 
and  the  sclrtidules  of  rations  and  clothing 
were  obtained. 

*  From  notes  by  Judge  Hare. 
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The  testimony  is  exceedingly  full  and  sat- 
isfactory on  all  points.  It  will  be  noticed 
that-  a  prison  fund  was  formed,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations,  from  the  excess  of  the 
ration  issued  over  the  ration  given,  and  that 
the  amount  was  spent  for  vegetables,  and  ar- 
ticles of  convenience.  But  even  with  this 
withholding  of  part,  so  great  was  the  abund- 
ance of  food,  that  the  prisoners  hid  loaves  of 
bread,  crackers  and  meat  under  the  bunks. 
These  were  repeatedly  found  there  in  large 
quantities  during  an  examination  of  the  bar- 
racks. 

Capt.  Clark  was  able  to  save  sometimes 
between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  a 
month  out  of  surplus  rations,  and  yet  every 
care  was  taken  that  \oo  much  was  not  with- 
held. The  overseers  were  frequently  asked 
if  the  prisoners  complained  of  not  having 
enough,  and  were  ordered  "  to  give  them 
mbre,  and  let  no  man  want."  A  complaint 
was  scarcely  ever  heard. 

It  will  be  noticed  what  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  clothing  were  issued,  at  this  post 
alone,  to  the  prisoners.  In  eight  months 
over  thirty-five  thousand  articles  were  dis- 
tributed, comprising  every  species  of  clothing 
fi'om  shoes  and  stockings,  shirts  and  drawers, 
to  woollen  blankets  and  great  coats.  Most  of 
these  were  given  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather. 

Every  one  without  a  blanket  or  overcoat 
of  his  own  was  provided  with  one.  All  had 
at  least  two  blankets,  and  those  who  were 
delicate  had  more. 

The  barracks  were  made  comfortable  by 
stoves.  Fuel  was  never  wanting,  and  the 
fires  wer6  kept  up  by  attendants.  No  less 
than  thirteen  hundred  tons  of  coal  were  con- 
sumed last  winter  and  spring  by  the  prison- 
ers. 

'  In  hot  weather  equal  provision  was  made 
for  their  comfort,  especially  in  the  hospitals. 
The  visitors  noticed  in  the  latter,  even  green 
shades  covering  the  windows,  and  a  water- 
cooler  in  every  ward,  filled  with  ice,  for  the 
free  use  of  the  patients. 

Gen.  Schopf  informed  the  visitors  that  in 
every  case  of  death,  the  body  was  removed 
to  a  neat  grave  yard  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  the  burial  service  of  the  Episcopal 
church  was  read  over  the  grave. 

It  was  found,  by  further  investigation,  that 
the  arrangements  of  every  other  United 
States  Prison  Station  and  Hospital  were  the 
same  as  those  of  Fort  Delaware.  The  same 
regulations  were  observed  in  all.  The  iden- 
tical diet-table,  containing  the  minute  direc- 
tions of  the  Surgeon-General  at  Washington, 
was  hung  up  as  conspicuously  in  the  hospital 
for  rebels  as  that  for  the  United  States  sol- 
dier. ' 

The  De  Camp  General  Hospital,  on  Da- 


vid's Island,  New  York,  was  a  counterpart  of 
that  just  described.  The  testimony  taken  b^ 
one  of  the  commissioners,  is  almost  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  taken  at  Fort  Delaware.-  The 
only  variations  which  occur  are  additions  to 
the  facts  already  recited. 

None  of  the  prisoners  were  ever  deprived  of 
money  or  valuables.  Some  of  them  had  ar- 
rived in  a  filthy,  horrible  condition,  ragged, 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  covered  with 
vermin,  (a  condition  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  peculiar  and  desperate  style  of  Southern 
campaigning,  where  no  tents  or  baggage 
were  allowed  to  encumber,  and  the  soldier 
had  to  wear  the  same  unchanged  suit  through 
many  days  of  forced  marching  and  violent 
fighting.)  Within  a  few  hours  the  men, 
having  been  stripped  of  all  their  clothing, 
which  was  removed  and  burned,  were  washed, 
furnished  with  clean  linen,  and  placed  on 
clean,  well-aired  beds.  Full  suits  of  clothing 
were  issued  to  them.  When  the  weather 
became  cold  they  were  removed  from  tents 
to  spacious  pavilions,  furnished  with  abundant 
fuel.  No  one  was  ever  frostbitten.  None 
were  ever  shot  at.  They  were  given  the 
whole  island  inside  the  line  of  sentries  for 
exercise.  Formerly  they  had  been  allowed 
to  go  fishing  and  clamming,  till  several  es- 
caped, when  the  line  of  sentries  was  placed 
on  the  beach. 

They  had  precisely  the  same  rations  as  the 
Federal  sick  and  wounded.  Drinking  water, 
cooled  with  ice,  was  furnished  in  profusion. 
Soap,  towels,  ^nd  combs  were  distributed 
for  their  private  use.  There  was  a  nurse  to 
every  ten  of  them.* 

It  will  not  g\irprise  the  reader  to  hear  of 
the  small  mortality,  although  nine-tenths 
were  suffering  from  wounds. 

One  most  pleasing  feature  of  this  hospital 
is  developed  in  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Lowry,  its  chaplain.  A  library  of  two  thou- 
sand volumes,  formerly  used  by  the  United 
Slates  soldiers,  was  even  more  used  by  the 
Confederates.  They  were  furnished  with 
Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  other  religious 
publications.  Religious  services  were  held 
twice  on  Sunday,  and  two  or  three  times 
during  the  week.  The  chapel,  which  Would 
accommodate  three  hundred,  was  often 
crowded.  Whenever  a  death  occurred,  the 
funeral  was  conducted  according  to  the  form 
of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Johnson's  Island,  in  Ohio,  has  been  an  es- 
pecial subject  of  rebel  mis-statements.  It  is 
a  pleasant,  healthy  spot,  three  hundred  acres 
in  extent,  in  Sandusky  Bay,  close  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kelley's  Island,  which  is  a 

*  Each  pavilion  had  from  two  to  four  water  clos- 
ets. Chairs  and  bed  pans  were  provided  for  those 
unable  to  reach  them.  Ample  structures  were 
also  erected  on  the  beach. 
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favorite  place  of  summer  resort.  The  two 
Islands  are  much  alike. 

The  climate  is  teslified  to  be  as  favorable 
to  health  as  that  of  Newport  or  Saratoga  in 
summer,  or  Cincinnati  and  Dayton  in  winter. 
Like  Fort  Delaware  it  is  a  military  prison 
and  hospital.  The  buildings  are  spacious, 
new,  and  in.  good  order.  The  sanitary  and 
other  regulations  of  similar  stations  are  ob- 
served here  in  all  particulars. 

Although  in  winter  the  weather  was  so 
cold  that  the  lake  was  frozen  to  the  main 
land,  three  miles  distant,  and  the  govern- 
ment teams,  conveying  supplies,  were  able  to 
cross  upon  the  ice,  yet  so  well  warmed  were 
the  barracks,  that  not  a  single  instance  of 
treatment  for  exposure  to  cold  was  known, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  who  attempted  to 
escape. 

A  spacious  square,  enclosed  by  the  build- 
ings, was  given  up  to  the  prisoners  for  exer- 
cise, and  they  were  allowed  to  be  in  the 
open  air  all  day. 

The  statistics  of  mortality  will  be  astonish- 
ing to  read,  after  hearing  the  rebel  stories. 
In  twenty-one  months,  out  of  an  aggregate 
of  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  prison- 
ers, there  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  deaths.  The  number  in  prison  at  one 
time  never  exceeded  two  thousand  seven 
hundred.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June 
last,  there  were  about  two  thousand  three 
hundred  prisoners.  In  May  five  died ;  in 
June  only  one ! 

Point  Lookout  was  still  another  post  which 
had  been  subjected  to  the  rebel  statement 
that  the  prisoners  there  suifered  from  cruelty 
and  neglect.  Miss  Dix,  who  visited  those 
very  prisoners,  sufficiently  disposes  of  the 
slander.  She  says,  "  They  were  supplied 
with  vegetables,  with  the  best  wheat  bread, 
and  fresh  and  salt  meat  three  times  daily  in 
abundant  measure  —  the  full  government  ra- 
tion. 

"  In  the  camp  of  about  nine  thousand 
rebel  prisoners,  there  were  but  four  hundred 
reported  to  the  surgeon.  Of  these  one  hun- 
dred were  confined  to  their  beds,  thirty  were 
very  sick,  and  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty 
would  never  recover. 

"  The  hospital  food  consisted  of  beef-tea, 
beef-soup,  rice,  milk-punch,  milk,  gruel,  lem- 
onade, stewed  fruits,  beefsteak,  vegetables, 
and  mutton.  White  sugar  was  employed  in 
cooking.  The  supplies  were,  in  fact,  more 
ample  and  abundant  than  in  hospitals  where 
our  own  men  were  under  treatment." 

The  surgeons  of  the  various  hospitals,  in 
several  instances,  allude  to  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  prisoners  when  discharged 
and  exchanged,  and  in  the  statement  of  Miss 
Dix  will  be  found  a  brief  description  of  their 
appearance  when  leaving  the  flag-of-truce 


boat  for  their  own  lines :  "  All  were  in  vig- 
orous health,  equipped  in  clothes  furnished 
by  the  United  States  Government,  many  of 
them  with  blankets  and  haversacks." 

And  here  terminates  the  contrast,  which 
the  reader  has  probably  been  drawing 
throughout,  between  the  military  stations  tor 
prisoners,  North  and  South,  Union  and 
Rebel. 

But  the  contrast  must  have  been  over- 
whelming at  the  point  to  which  this  narra- 
tive has  now  come.  When  the  flag-of-truce 
boat  landed  within  the  rebel  lines,  the  two 
systems  confronted  each  other.  On  one 
side,  hundreds  of  feeble,  emaciated  men, 
ragged,  filthy,  hungry,  ^iseased,  and  dying  ; 
on  the  other  an  equal  number  of  strong  and 
hearty  men,  clad  in  the  army  clothing  of  the 
Government  against  which  they  had  fought, 
having  been  humanely  sheltered,  fed,  cleansed 
of  dirt,  cured  of  wounds  and  disease,  and  now 
honorably  returned  to  fight  that  Government 
again. 

The  public  sentiment  of  the  North,  out- 
raged as  it  may  have  been,  would  never 
have  permitted  any  other  than  this  Christian 
and  magnanimous  course. 


VII. 


The  three  points  now  investigated  —  The  condiision 
of  the  Commissioners  —  These  privations  and  suf- 
ferings were  designedly  inflicted  —  Tlielate  appeal 
to  Divine  and  human  judgment  upon  their  cause 
by  the  rebel  government  —  The  spirit  of  that  cause 
identical  with  the  spirit  which  originated  and  de- 
fends it. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  inquiry  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

There  were  three  points  before  them  to 
be  investigated.  They  were  requested  to 
ascertain  "  the  true  physical  condition  of  the 
prisoners  recently  discharged  by  exchange* 
from  confinement  at  Ulchmond  and  else- 
where." They  were  also  requested  to  as- 
certain whether  these  prisoners  "  did  In  fact, 
during  such  confinement,  suffer  materially 
for  want  of  food,  or  from  its  defective  quality, 
or  from  other  privations  and  sources  of  dis- 
ease." 

This  duty  has  been  performed,  and  the 
result  is  now  before  the  public. 

There  was  one  other  point  which  the  Com- 
missioners were  requested  to  make  clear: 
"  Whether  the  privations  and  sufferings  of 
the  prisoners  were  de^ignedbj  inflicted  on 
them  by  military  or  other  authority  of  the 
rebel  government,  or  were  due  to  causes 
which  such  authorities  could  not  control." 

This  question  has  already  been  alluded 
to  dlgressively,  but  its  full  answer  properly 
belongs  to  this  stage  of  the  narrative,  when 
the  whole  field  of  the  investigation  is  before 
the  reader. 
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The  feeling  lingered  in  the  minds  of  the 
Commissioners  as  the  investigation  went  on, 
that  this  dreadful  condition  of  things  might 
be  attributable  to  even  other  causes  than 
the  possible  destitution  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment. This  latter  consideration,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was,  at  an  early  moment,  en- 
tirely disposed  of.  Any  unconscious  or  un- 
intentional form  of  crime  is  less  reprehensi- 
ble than  that  which  is  knowingly  or  deliber- 
ately committed.  The  question  therefore 
suggested  itself  whether  all  this  might  not 
have  been  owin^  to  the  negjligence  and  in- 
competence incident  to  an  immature  social 
system,  or  to- the  thoughtlessness  of  a  reckless 
people,  or  to  the  mismanagement  of  an  im- 
provident governn^pnt.  This  was  the  only 
alternative,  and  was  sufficiently  discredita- 
ble. But  it  was  altogether  more  probable 
that  a  whole  people  and  government  could 
unite  in  being  thoughtlessly  and  inconsider- 
ately cruel,  than  consciously  and  purposely 
so.  The  latter  was  something  too  revolting 
to  be  entertained  or  believed.  The  whole 
current  of  public  feeling  and  public  princi- 
ple generated  by  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
and  the  progress  of  civilization,  is  so  averse 
to  anything  of  the  kind  that  the  majority  of 
people  are  made  almost  incapable  of  com- 
prehending, or  even  imagining  such  a  state 
of  mind  in  any  community. 

And  yet  it  is  to  this  very  conclusion  that 
every  one  muk  come  who  carefully  weighs 
the  testimony.  Every  doubt  and  misgiving 
successively  disappears.  No  other  theory 
will  cover  the  immensity  and  variety  of  that 
system  of  abuse  to  which  our  sohliers  arc 
subjected.  That  abuse  is,  in  all  its  forms,  too 
general,  too  uniform,  and  too  simultaneous 
to  be  otherwise  than  the  result  of  a  great 
arrangement.  One  prison-station  is  like  an- 
other—  one  hospital  resembles  another  hos- 
pital. This  has  been  made  especially  ap- 
parent by  intelligence  that  has  reached  the 
public  just  as  this  investigation  is  closing, 
and  this  report  is  being  written.  The  re- 
mote prison  at  Tyler,  in  Texas,  sends  out  a 
tale  of  suffering  identical  with  that  described 
in  these  pages.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  beheld 
a  regiment  of  half-starved  and  half-naked 
men,  who  had  just  been  released  from  that 
station.  Still  more  heart-rending  Is  the  later 
account,  given  in  a  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent, from  Andersonville,  Georgia,  and  in 
the  full  description,  verified  on  oath,  of  what 
is  now  being  suffered  there  by  the  im- 
prisoned soldiers  of  our  army.  It  would 
appear  to  be  Belle-Isle  five  times  enlarged, 
and  ten-fold  intensified.  An  enormous  mul- 
titude* of  thirty-five  thousand  men  are  crowd- 
ed together  in  a  square  enclosure  or  stockade 
of  about  twenty-five  acres,  with  a  noxious 


swamp  at  the  centre,  occupying  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  space.  Here  the  prisoners  suf- 
fer not  only  the  privations  already  men- 
tioned, but  others  peculiar  to  circumstances 
of  a  worse  description.*  In  this  pestilential 
prison  they  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  a  day,  on  an  average  I  The 
Commissioners  allude  to  this  station  not  as 
part  of  the  evidence  taken  by  themselves, 
but  as  an  interesting,  authentic,  and  cor- 
roborative Illustration  of  the  point  now  un- 
der consideration. 

It  is  the  same  story  everywhere; — pris- 
oners of  war  treated  worse  than  convicts,  shut 
up  either  In  suffocating  buildings,  or  in  out- 
door enclosures,  without  even  the  shelter  that 
is  provided  for  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  unsup- 
plled  with  sufficient  food ;  supplied  with  food 
and  water  injurious  and  even  poisonous; 
compelled  to  live  in  such  personal  uucleanli- 
ness  as  to  generate  vermin  ;  compelled  to 
sleep  on  floors  often  covered  with  human 
filth,  or  on  ground  saturated  with  it ;  com- 
pelled to  breathe  an  air  oppressed  with  an 
intolerable  stench ;  hemmed  in  by  a  fatal 
(kad-llue,  and  In  hourly  danger  of  being 
fnot  by  unrestrained  and  brutal  guards  ;  de- 
spondent even  to  madness,  idiocy  and  sui- , 
cide  ;  sick  of  diseases  (so  congruous  in 
character  as  to  appear  and  spread  like  the 
plague)  caused  by  the  torrid  sun,  by  decay- 
ing food,  by  filth,  by  vermin,  by  malaria,  and 
by  cold  ;  removed  at  the  last  moment,  and 
by  hundreds  at  a  time,  to  hospitals  corrupt 
as  a  sepulchre,  there,  with  few  remedies,  little 
care  and  no  sympathy,  to  die  in  wretched- 
ness and  despair,  not  only  among  strangers, 
but  among  enemies  too  rcscutfui  cither  to 
have  pity  or  to  nhow  mercy. 

These  are  positive  facts.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  helpless  men  have  been  and  are 
now  being  disabled  and  destroyed  by  a  pro- 
cess as  certain  as  poison,  and  as  cruel  as 
the  torture  or  burning  at  the  stake,  because 
nearly  as  agonizing  and  more  prolonged. 
This  spectacle  Is  daily  beheld  and  allowed 
by  the  rebel  government. 

No  supposition  of  negligence,  or  thought- 
lessness, or  indifference,  or  accident,  or  in- 
efficiency, or  destitution,  or  necessity,  can 
account  for  all  this.  So  many  and  such  posi- 
tive forms  of  abuse  and  wrong  cannot  come 
from  negative  causes. 

The  conclusion  Is  unavoidable,  therefore, 
that  "  these  privations  and  sufferings  "  have 
been  "  designedly  inflicted  by  the  military 
and  other  authority  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment," and  cannot  have  been  "  due  to  causes 
which  such  authorities  could  not  control." 

Further  than  this,  the  Commissioners  are 
not  required  to  express  an  opinion.  Whether 

*  For  tho  full  account  see  Supplement,  page  74. 
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or  not  they  are  the  result  of  an  infuriated 
and  vindictive  animosity  against  the  Federal 
government  and  people,  or  the  result  of  a 
pre-determined  policy,  deliberately  formed, 
to  discourage  and  affright  our  soldiers,  to  de- 
stroy them,  or  to  disable  them  for  further 
military  service,  or  to  compel  our  Govern- 
ment to  an  exchange  on  other  than  the  terms 
to  which  it  is  in  honor  and  by  necessity  com- 
mitted, the  public  are  in  a  position  to  decide. 

The  Commissioners  have  now  performed 
their  painful  task.  It  has  not  been  a  grate- 
ful duty  to  narrate  facts  so  unworthy  of  any 
people,  especially  of  one  heretofore  so  highly 
i-espected,  so  much  admired,  and  in  so  many 
respects  a  credit  to  the  American  name. 
That  name  is  shamed  and  dishonored  by 
their  exposure. 

But  there  is  one  source  of  pride  and  con- 
gratulation ;  that,  whatever  abuses  may  have 
been  developed  on  the  Northern  side  of  this 
war,  none  of  them  were  originated  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  government.  In  every  case 
they  have  been  the  impulsive  acts  of  sub- 
ordinates here  and  there  ;  and  such  are  in- 
cident to  any  conflict.  The  noble  and  mag- 
nanimous manner  in  which  the  government 
treats  the  enemies  to  its  peace  and  pros- 
perity, when  they  have  become  helpless  pris- 
oners in  its  hands,  is,  alone,  a  sufficient  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  which  animates  it  in 
waging  this  war.  No  sentiment  of  anger  or 
resentment  has  actuated  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  condition  of  its  prison  stations  and 
hospitals  is  the  best  and  proudest  exponent  of 
the  cause  of  humanity  which  it  seeks  to 
maintain.  This  praise  will  be  awarded  it 
by  the  historian  and  by  posterity,  when  the 
story  of  this  stupendous  struggle  shall  be 
written. 

Can  as  much  be  said  of  the  cause  which 
stands  in  opposition  to  it  ?  The  facts  of  this 
narrative,  and  of  others  that  will  be  yet  more 
complete,  will  also  enter  into  the  future  his- 
tory of  this  conflict,  but  will  form  its  most 
tragical  chapter.  It  will  in  that  day  be 
known  whether  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  South  is  not  also  the  spirit  which  has 
generated  the  cause  of  the  South.  The  spirit 
which  animates  a  cause  gives  the  character  to 
that  cause.  A  people  like  an  individual  is 
estimated  by  its  actions  and  by  its  motives. 

Perhaps  the  world  will  yet  discover  a 
strange  and  reciprocal  working  of  influences 
in  the  production  of  that  which  now  opposes 
the  republican  progress  of  this  government. 

Perhaps  the  social  theor}',  already  so 
widely  accepted,  may  yet  be  fully  established, 
which  attributes  the  alienation  of  the  South- 
ern people  to  a  simple  difference  of  feeling 
on  a  question  of  humanity.  A  too  positive 
denial  of  humanity  to  another  race,  and  a 
too  positive  contempt  for  a  poorer  class  of 


their  own  race,  have  fostered  those  per- 
verted principles,  which  would  undermine 
a  government  filled  with  a  more  generous 
idea,  and  excite'  a  hatred  toward  the  people 
who  would  uphold  it.  As  an  exponent  of 
the  inhumanity  of  the  Southern  cause,  it  is 
not  unjust,  therefore,  to  point  to  its  prisons 
and  hospitals,  where  disregard  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life,  and  the  cry  of  human  suf- 
fering, has  such  an  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tion. 

And  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  confederate 
congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  confeder- 
ate president,  issued,  on  the  l4th  of  June 
last,  a  manifesto,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  concluding  declaration  : 

"TFe  commit  our  cause  to  the  enlightened 
judgment  of  the  ivorld,  to  the  sober  reflections 
of  our  adversaries  themselves,  and  to  the  sol- 
emn and  righteous  arbitrament  of  Heaven." 

Can  this  appeal,  to  both  Divine  and  hu- 
man judgment,  be  really  sincere,  or  is  it 
only  a  rounded  and  rhetorical  termination  of 
a  state  paper?  Is  the  rebel  government  re- 
ally so  unconscious  of  this  barbarous  warfare, 
that  it  confidently  expects  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  the  civilized  world  ?  Is  it  re- 
ally so  unconscious  of  vindictive  cruelty, 
that  It  confidently  expects  a  revulsion  In  its 
favor  from  a  community  whose  fathers  and 
brothers  and  sons  lie  piled  by  thousands  in 
pits  and  trenches,  not  on  the  battle-field  but 
In  the  neighborhood  of  prisons  and  hos- 
pitals ?  Is  it  really  so  unconscious  of  crime 
that  it  claims  even  the  favorable  judgment 
of  Him,  unto  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  and  who  requires 
of  man  to  deal  justly  and  to  love  mercy  ?  Is  it 
really  anxious  to  stand  before  that  bar  whose 
final  discrimination  between  good  and  evil 
it  has  been  revealed,  shall  rest  upon  the  sin- 
gle fact  of  humanity  or  inhumanity,  whether 
the  passions  of  anger  and  hate  have  been  con- 
trolled, whether  enemies  have  been  forgiven, 
whether  privation  and  sufTering  have  been 
relieved  ?  In  view  of  the  powerless  captive, 
hungry,  naked,  sick  and  wounded,  does  it  re- 
ally await  "  the  solemn  and  righteous  arbitra- 
ment" of  Him,  to-day,  who  will  hereafter  say 
to  the  cruel  and  the  unmerciful : 

'i  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  Me  no 
meat  :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  Me  no 
drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me  not 
In  :  naked  and  ye  clothed  Me  not :  sick  and 
in  prison,  and  ye  visited  Me  not "  ? 

Let  the  Southern  conscience  listen  !  Let  It 
remember  that  the  judgment  of  Heaven  is  on 
the  side  of  humanity,  and  against  cruelty  and 
oppression  ;  that  a  wrong  done  to  a  man  is  a 
wrong  done  to  God,  who  will  make  the  cause 
of  the  suffering  His  own,  and  will  avenge 
Himself  on  His  enemies : 

"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye 
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did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did 
it  not  to  Me ! " 

And  here  the  Commissioners  leave  the  sub- 
ject. Their  inquiry  was  originated,  and  has 
been  pursued,  in  the  hope  that  it  might,  by 
awakening  further  attention,  be  one  of  the 
means  which  would  bring  about  an  abandon- 
ment by  the  rebel  government  of  its  prison 
and  hospital  system.  The  many  and  simulta- 
neous exposures  which  have  been  made,  may 
possibly  induce,  at  least,  a  prudence  which 
may  work  the  same  result  as  a  better  motive. 
Already  there  are  symptoms  of  some  such 
movement,  and  of  an  admission,  even  at  this 
late  moment,  of  the  misery  that  has  been 
produced,  a  movement  and  admission  wheth- 
er made  from  necessity  or  self-interest  does 
not  yet  appear.* 

*  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
subject  of  the  suspension  of  the  cartel  of  exchange, 
as  it  had  but  little  bearing  on  the  points  to  be  inves- 
tigated. But  fhe  lately  published  letter  from  Major 
General  Butler,  Commissioner  of  Exchange,  to  the 
Confederate  Commissioner,  Ould,  is  of  interest  and 
importance  at  the  present  juncture.  It  will  be  found 
printed  entire  in  the  supplement. 

The  following:  extract  from  General  Butler's  letter 
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But  whatever  the  event  may  be,  this  in- 
(juiry  will  have  worked  its  best  purpose,  if 
its  facts  should  ever  reach  that  nobler  portion 
of  the  Southern  people,  who  are  really  chiv- 
alrous and  really  religiouB,  who  have  not 
been  committed  to  these  abuses,  who  have 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  them,  and  lead  to 
a  protest  and  revulsion  that  will  compel  their 
government  to  a  repudiation  of  the  iniquity, 
and  to  a  course  more  worthy  of  a  civilized 
and  christian  people. 

has  a  connection  with  the  above  remark  in  the  re- 
port : 

"  I  unite  with  you  cordially,  Sir,  in  desiring  a 
speedy  settlement  of  all  these  questions,  in  view  of 
the  great  suflering  endured  by  our  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  your  auihorities,  of  which  you  so  feelingly 
speak.  Let  me  ask,  in  view  of  that  suffering,  why  you 
have  delayed  eight  months  to  answer  a  proposition, 
which.,  by  now  accepting ,  you  admit  to  he  right,  justf 
ojid  humane,  allowing  that  suffering  to  continue  so 
long  ?  One  Ctinnot  help  thinking,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  deemed  uncharitable,  that  the  benevolent  sym- 
pathies of  the  Confederate  authorities  have  been 
lately  stirred  by  the  depleted  condition  of  their  ar- 
mies, and  a  desire  to  get  into  the  tield,  to  effect  the 
present  campaign,  the  hale,  hearty,  and  well-fed 
prisoners  held  by  the  United  States,  in  exchange  for 
the  half-starved,  sick,  emaciated,  and  unserviceable 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  now  languishing  lu 
your  prisons." 


The  following  paper  having  been  read  before  the  Commission,  by  Dr.  Wallace,  it 
was,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Delafield,  adopted  by  the  Commission,  and  ordered  to  be  ap- 
pended to  their  Report.  ' 


MEDICAL  REPORT. 

Food  — Quantity  of  Food  for  a  Man  —  Character  of  Food  —  Eelation  of  Food  to  Temperature  —  Ration 
of  the  Soldiers  —  Treatment  of  Rebel  Prisoners  at  U.S.  Stations  — Rations  — Clothing,  Shelter  and 
Fuel  —  Condition  of  Rebel  Prisoners  — Treatment  of  Union  Prisoners  in  Rebel  Ha,nd3  —  Rations  of 
Union  Prisoners — Quantity  of  Ration  —  Character  and  Quality  of  the  Ration  —  III  Effects  of  the 
Rations  — No  Variety  in  rations  of  Union  Prisoners  —  Comparison  of  rations  of  Union  and  of  Rebel 
Prisoners  —  Consequence  of  Deficient  Food  —  Diseases  Produced  by  Insufficient  Food — Insufficient 
nutriment  is  Starvation  — Privations  other  than  of  Food  — Crowd  Poisoning  —  Uncleanliness  Com- 
pelled—  Condition  of  Union  Prisoners  —  Clothing  and  Warmth  vs.  Starvation  —  Tlie  Sick  and  Feeble 
liable  to  Freeze  —  Men  Frozen  —  Numbers  diseased  as  above  —  Management  of  the  Sick  —  Star- 
vation in  Flanders  —  Cause  of  condition  and  Mortality  of  returned  Union  Prisoners  —  Treatment  of 
Sick  Union  Prisoners  —  Mortality  in  Rebel  Hospitals  for  Union  Prisoners  —  Mortality  in  U.  S.  A. 
Hospital— Mortality  at  Belle  Isle  —  Mortality  at  Andersonvtlle  —  Mortality  at  Fort  Delaware  — 
Mortality  at  Johnson's  Island  —  Additional  Mortality —  Kindness  of  Rebel  Surgeons. 


To  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  Chairman,  etc. 
Mr.  Chairman  : — 

According  to  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  lay  before  you  certain  considera- 
tions relating  to  the  treatment  adopted  by 
the  authorities  of  the  States  in  rebellion  to- 
wards United  States  soldiers  held  by  them  as 
prisoners  of  war,  with  the  view  of  determin- 
ing the  influence  of  this  treatment  upon  the 
hygiene  and  mortality  of  its  subjects.  I  shall 
ground  my  remarks  upon  the  evidence  ap- 


pended— upon  the  opinions  of  reliable  scien- 
tific authorities  —  and  to  some,  though  slight 
degree,  upon  our  own  personal  observation. 

Food. 

In  investigating  the  subject  before  us,  the 
question  of  food  takes  rank  as  of  first  im- 
portance ;  and,  in  considering  this  point,  there 
are  certain  well  established  facts  relating  to 
the  subject  of  alimentation,  to  which  we  must 
refer. 
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CRUELTIES  OF  REBEL  AUTHORITIES 


Quantity  of  Food  for  a  man. 
In  deciding  upon  the  quantity  of  food  re- 
quisite for  the  due  support  of  a  man,  Profes- 
sor Dalton*  says  that  "  any  estimate  of  the 
total  quantity  should  state  also  the  kind  of 
food  used,"  as  the  total  quantity  will  necessa- 
rily vary  with  the  quality,  since  some  articles 
contain  much  more  alimentary  material  than 
others."    And  Surgeon-General  Hammondf 

Character  of  Food, 
says,  "  it  is  necessary  that  the  food  of  man 
should  consist  of  a  variety  of  substances^  in 
order  that  the  several  functions  of  the  or- 
ganism may  be  properly  carried  on  ;  no  fact 
in  dietetics  is  better  established  than  this." 
And  Professor  Dunglison  J  speaks  to  the  same 
end  thus :  "  man  is  so  organized  as  to  be 
adapted  for  living  on  both  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  and  if  we  lay  aside  our 
mixed  nutriment,  and  restrict  ourselves  whol- 
ly to  the  products  of  the  one  or  the  other 
kingdom,  scurvy  supervenes.§ 

Dalton  states  that  the  amount  of  solid  food 
required  during  twenty-four  hours  by  a  man 
in  full  health  and  taking  free  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  is,  of  bread,  nineteen  ounces  ;  meat, 
sixteen  ounces  ;  and  butter,  three  and  a  half 
ounces  ;  in  all,  thirty-eight  and  a  half  ounces." 
Hammond  places  the  amount  .of  solid  food 
*'  required  to  maintain  the  organism  of  a 
healthy  adult  American,  up  to  the  full  meas- 
ure of  physical  and  mental  capability,  at 
about  forty  ounces,  of  which  two-thirds  should 
be  vegetable,  and  one-third  animal." 

Moreover,  due  variety  in  the  food  is  but 
second  in  importance  to  sufficient  quantity. 
(See  Pereira  on  food  and  diet.)  In  fact,  the 
last  named  physiologist  declares  that  "  no 
matter  how  nutritious  food  may  be,  it  is  far 
better  to  exchange  it  for  that  even  less  nu- 
tritious, than  to  continue  an  unvarying  same- 
ness." 

Relation  of  food  to  temperature. 
And  as  to  the  relation  of  food  to  tempera- 
ture :  "  In  temperate  climates,  the  seasons 
exercise  an  influence,  not  only  over  the  qual- 
ity, but  the  quantity  of  food  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem. Most  persons  eat  more  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  The  cause  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that,  in  cold  weather  a 
greater  quantity  of  respiratory  food  is  required 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  than  in 
hot  weather,  when  the  external  temperature 
more  nearly  approaches  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  ||    "  He  who  is  well  fed,'*  observes 

*  Human  Physiology, 
t  Treatise  on  Hygiene, 
i  Human  Health. 

§  Professor  Wood,  in  his  Treatise  on  Practice  of 
Medicine,  defines  Scurvy  to  be  a  disease  in  wliich 

tlie  blood  is  depraved,  and  the  system  debilitated, 
with  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage  and  to  local  conges- 
tions." 

II  Hammond's  Hygiene. 


Sir  John  Ross,  "  resists  cold  bettci*  than  the 
man  who  is  stinted,  while  the  starvation  from 
cold  follows  but  too  soon  a  starvation  in  food.' 
And  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  his  narrative  of  a 
journey  to  the  Polar  sea,  writes,  "  no  quanti- 
ty of  clothing  could  keep  us  warm  while  we 
fasted."  "  In  tropical  climates  and  in  hot 
seasons,  the  system  requires  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  food  than  in  colder  countries  and  in 
cold  seasons."  *  Individuals  whose  business 
requires  much  bodily  exertion,  or  that  they 
should  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  open 
air,  eat  more  than  those  of  sedentary  habits. 
And  we  have,  from  the  authority  of  Carpen- 
ter, in  his  work  on  Human  Physiology,  that 
"  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
food  sufficient  for  men  in  regular  active  ex- 
ercise, is,  of  course,  admissible  where  little 
bodily  exertion  is  required,  and  where  there 
is  less  exposure  to  low  temperatures." 

Ration  of  the  soldier. 
The  ration  of  the  British  Soldier  is,  at 
home  stations,  sixteen  ounces  of  bread  and 
twelve  ounces  of  uncooked  meat ;  at  foreign 
stations,  four  ounces  more  of  meat  are  al- 
lowed. Any  extras  are  bought  by  the  sol- 
dier out  of  his  own  funds.  The  French  sol- 
dier in  the  Crimea  had  forty-two  and  five- 
eighths  ounces  of  solid  food,  about  ten  and  a 
half  ounces  of  which  were  animal,  the  rest 
vegetable.  In  time  of  peace  his  ration  is 
less.  "  The  American  soldier  is  better  fed 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  This  is  proved 
by  the  healthy  condition  of  the  troops.  Scur- 
vy^ one  of  the  first  diseases  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance ivhen  the  food  is  of  inferior  quality, 
has  prevailed  to  so  slight  an  extent,  &C."! 
His  ration  of  solid  foodj  is  about  fifty-two  and 
a  half  ounces,  with  a  fair  range  for  variety  ; 
and  extra  issues  of  pickles,  fruits,  and  special 
vegetables,  are  made,  when  the  medical  offi- 
cers deem  them  necessary.  This  ration  is 
more  than  the  man  is  generally  able  to  con- 
sume, and  the  surplus  is  resold  to  the  govern- 
ment for  his  benefit. 

Treatment  of  Rebel  Prisoners  at  U.  S.  Stations. — 
Rations. 

The  rations  issued  for  the  rebel  soldiers 
held  by  our  government  as  prisoners  of  war, 
were  the  same  as  for  the  United  States  gar- 
rison troops  and  soldiers  on  active  service, 
except  the  bread  ration,  which  was  four 
ounces  less  ;  and  the  amount  given,  was,  of 
solid  food,  forty-three  ounces,  besides  extra 
vegetables,  etc.,  sometimes,  which  were  (see 
Captain  Clark's  evidence)  procured  by  sale 
of  the  surplus,  as  above  noted  in  the  case  of 
the  Federal  troops.  No  material  change  was 
made  until  the  first  of  June,  1864,  since 
which  date  the  amount  given  was  reduced  to 

*  Pereira,  Food  and  Diet, 
t  Hammond's  Hygiene. 

\  Assuming  soft  bread  and  frosh  beef  as  the  basis* 
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tLirty-four  and  a  half  ounces,  while  the  range 
for  variety  of  articles  remained  unchanged, 
and  from  the  excess  of  the  rations  issued,  the 
surplus  fund  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  was 
larger  than  before.  That  this  amount  will 
be  sufficient  for  comfort  and  health  in  the 
warm  weather,  and  under  the  inactive  life  of 
the  prisoner,  we  must  infer  from  the  state- 
ments of  Pereira,  Hammond,  and  Carpenter 
(above),  and  may  likewise  consider  proven 
by  the  fact,  that  at  Fort  Delaware,  even  in 
the  cold  weather  of  the  past  winters,  the 
prisoners  could  not  consume  all  that  was 
given  them,  and  that  large  quantities  of  food 
were  secreted,  and  wasted  by  them.*  By 
authority  of  the  War  Department,  the  same 
Kegulations  as  are  observed  at  all  sta- 
tions, where  prisoners  of  war  are  held,f  and 
of  course  at  all  such  stations,  the  same  gen- 
eral condition  of  things  must  prevail. 

Clothing,  shelter,  and  fuel. 
Our  evidence  exhibits  that  all  needful 
clothing  and  blankets,  in  some  cases  even  to 
excess,  as  well  as  good  and  adequate  shelter, 
with  sufficient  fuel  for  comfortable  warmth, 
were  furnished  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  rebel  prisoners. 

Condition  of  Rebel  Prisoners. 
In  our  visit  to  Fort  Delaware  we  passed 
through  the  barracks  and  enclosures  contain- 
ing about  eight  thousand  prisoners.  We  ob- 
served that  these  men  were  in  good  physical 
condition,  and  presented  the  aspect  of  health 
and  strength ;  as  was  the  case  at  other  sta- 
tions, as  seen  by  the  appended  evidence. 
The  careful  attention  to  cleanliness  urged, 
and  sometimes  even  enforced,  by  the  United 
States  officers  in  charge,  doubtless  contributes 
to  their  general  good  condition  in  no  small 
degree.  We  were  unable  to  observe  any  dif- 
ference between  the  treatment  of  the  rebels 
and  the  United  States  soldiers  in  the  hospi- 
tal at  Fort  Delaware,  or  in  Lincoln  Hospital 
near  Washington.  The  evidence  proves  the 
same  arrangements  of  ward,  and  bed,  and 
diet,  to  have  been  made,  with  all  other  nec- 
essary appliances,  for  the  rebel  as  for  the 
Union  soldier,  in  the  time  of  sickness,  at  all 
stations  where  prisoners  of  war  are  held  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

Treatment  of  Union  Prisoners  in  rebel  hands. 

When  we  come  to  investigate  the  testimo- 
ny in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  United 
States  soldiers  while  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  we  find  a  most  serious  differ- 
ence from  the  state  of  things  above  described. 

Rations  of  Union  prisoners. 
We  learn  from  those  returned  that  the  ra- 

*  See  also  letter  from  Quartermaster-General 
llcigs,  appended. 

*  See  Appendix. 


tlons  given  them  varied  at  different  timeaand 
places,  but  their  declarations  all  concur  in 
this,  that  they  had  not  food  enough  to  sus- 
tain their  strength,  nor  to  satisfy  their  hun- 
ger ;  and  though  these  men  were  held  cap- 
tive at  various  times,  and  for  a  varying  peri- 
od, and  at  various  places,  yet  their  average 
statements  are  the  same  with  little  limitation. 

Quantity  of  ration. 

Wheat  bread  was  given  to  some  of  them  for 
a  short  time,  but  the  bread  was  generally 
made  of  corn  meal.  The  largest  daily  ration 
of  wheat  bread,  of  which  we  have  evidence, 
would  weigh  about  eleven  (11)  ounces,  and 
the  smallest  but  little  more  than  three  (3) 
ounces.  The  largest  dally  ration  of  corn 
bread  was  in  bulk  from  thirty-one  (31)  to 
thirty-two  (32)  cubic  inches,  representing 
rather  more  than  twelve  (12)  ounces  of  corn 
meal,  while  the  smallest  represented  but  four 
(4)  ounces.  The  ration  of  meat  was,  in  a 
few  Instances,  from  four  (4)  to  six  (6)  ounces,- 
but  generally  about  two  ounces,  though  in 
some  cases  it  was  less  than  this. 

The  meat  was  irregularly  given ;  not  often 
daily,  and  to  some,  only  at  intervals  of  days, 
or  even  several  weeks,  and  when  meat  was 
served,  the  bread  was,  in  many  instances, 
diminished. 

About-  half  a  pint  of  soup,  containing 
sweet  potato,  or  generally  beans  or  peas  in 
amount  about  two  ounces,  was  sometimes 
given,  with  or  without  meat  in  different 
cases.  The  beans  and  peas  were  occasion- 
ally given  raw  and  dry. 

The  maximum  amount  of  solid  food  for 
one  day,  described,  was    .    .  10  oz.  bread. 

6  oz.  beef. 

With  half  a  pint  of  soup  made  , 
of  the  water  in  which  the 
beef  was  boiled,  and  con- 
taining about  two  ounces  of 
beans  or  peas,  and,  therefore 
representing  2  oz. 

Total,  18  oz. 

The    minimum  amount  was 

about   4  oz.  bread. 

 1  oz.  beef. 

Total,  5  oz. 

And  so  between  five  (5)  and  eighteen  (18) 
ounces  the  rations  varied,  and  in  the  article 
of  meat,  especially,  was  the -great  deficiency. 

Character  and  Quality  of  the  Ration. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  character 
also  of  the  rations.  The  quality  of  the 
wheat  bread  appears  to  have  been  good, 
but  that  of  the  corn  bread  decidedly  the 
reverse.    It  was  made  of  meal  which  was 
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coarsely  ground  and  rough,,  contained  all 
the  hull  (or  bran),  often  whole  grains  of 
corn,  with  fragments  of  cob  or  of  husk  in- 
termingled ;  frequently  ill-baked,  or  over- 
baked,  and  sour  and  musty  withal. 

The  soup  was,  by  universal  declaration 
of  the  witnesses,  repulsive  in  odor  and  dis- 
gusting in  flavor.  It  appears  to  have  been 
made  of  the  water  in  which  the  beef  was 
boiled.  Gravel  and  sand  were  the  legist 
objectionable  of  the  impurites  found  in  it. 

The  beans  and  peas  issued  were  generally 
worm-eaten,  and  contained  these  insects  in 
quantities,  so  that  they  would  be  floating 
on  the  surface,  or  intermixed  throughout 
the  mass  of  soup  and  beans. 

Ill  effects  of  the  Rations. 

Dungllson,  in  the  work  before  quoted, 
says  that  "  Corn  bread,  with  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  its  use,  is  apt  to  produce  diarrhoea, 
in  conse(iuence  prohahly  of  the  presence  of 
the  husk,*  with  which  it  is  always  more  or 
less  mixed,  &c.,"  and  it  is  "  but  little  adapted 
for  those  liable  to  bowel  affections,  &c.  And 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  "  In  those  unaccustomed 
to  its  use,  maize  is  considered  to  excite 
and  to  keep  up  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea." 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  laxative  influ- 
ence of  so-called  bran  bread,!  which  is  due 
to  the  physical  action  of  the  hull  of  the 
grain  upon  the  delicate  lining  membrane  of 
•  the  stomach  and  bowels,  acting  thereupon 
as  an  excitant  or  irritant,  though  tempered 
by  the  bland  influence  of  the  wheaten 
flour.  Now  what  must  be  the  result  when 
the  meal  is  of  corn,  and  coarse,  and  intermix- 
ed with  hull  and  grain  entire,  with  husk  and 
cob  in  fragments,  among  oUr  Northern 
troops,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, "  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  corn  meal "  ?  We  see  by 
the  evidence,  that  some  of  the  men  observed 
the  influence  of  this  bread,  in  producing  the 
diarrhoea  with  which  so  many  were  afflicted. 

The  character  of  the  soup,  as  above  de- 
scribed, would  stamp  it  as  entirely  unfit  for 
food,  and  upon  men  already  suffering  from 
diarrhoea,  the  evil  influence  of  such  a  com- 
pound is  but  too  plainly  to  be  imagined. 
The-  evidence  shows  that  some  could  not  eat 
it,  though  hungry  to  starvation. 

No  variety  in  Rations  of  Union  Prisoners. 

The  average  amount  of  meat  allowed  was 
so  small  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration ;  and  as  to  the  variety  and  eliange 
of  diet,  upon  which  all  physiologists  lay  so 
great  stress, — it  is  not  in  the  Record, — there 
was  none  of  it. 

*  Prof.  Dun<rIison  informs  me  that  by  the  word 
huaJc,  he  intends  to  imply  that  which  is  commonly 
denominated  bran. 

t  See  Percira,  Food  and  Diet. 


Compaiison  of  rations  of  Union  and  of  Rebel  pris- 
oners. 1 

How  do  these  amounts  and  qualities  com- 
pare with  the  maximum  forty-three  ounces, 
or  the  minimum  thirty-four  and  a  half  oun- 
ces, of  standard  Government  food,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  abundant  room  for  variety, 
and  extra  issue  of  fresh  vegetables  according 
to  necessity,  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment allows  its  prisoners?  The  question 
may  be  answered  by  contrasting  the  exhaust- 
ed, the  attenuated,  the  melancholy,  the  im- 
becile, the  dying,  and  the  dead.  Union  sol- 
diers, returning  home  from  Richmond,  with 
the  cheerful,  healthy,  and  vigorous  South- 
erners, held  at,  or  released  from,  the  various 
United  States  stations  referred  to  in  the  ap- 
pended testimony. 

Consequence  of  deficient  food. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  consequence  of  de- 
ficiency of  food,  as  explained  by  students 
and  observers  of  the  subject. 

In  the  Medical  and  Surgical  history  of  the 
British  army  which  served  in  Turkey  and 
the  Crimea,  we  find  that  "  during  January, 
1855,  by  the  deficiency  of  food,  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  whole  army  was  seriously  com- 
promised. Disease  was  simply  the  more  overt 
manifestation  of  a  pathological  state  of  the 
system,  which  was  all  but  universal,  and 
merely  indicated  the  worst  grades  of  it.  Fe- 
ver and  affections  of  the  bowels  represented 
the  forms  in  which  morbid  actions  were  usu- 
ally presented,  while  gangrene  and  scurvy 
indicated  those  privations  and  that  exposure 
from  which  these  diseases  were  mainly  de- 
rived." Again,  "  in  starvation  the  tissues  of 
the  body  are  consumed  for  the  production  of 
heat,  and  rapid  loss  of  weight  is  the  conse- 
quence. The  other  vital  processes  all  in- 
volve decomposition  of  the  substance  of  or- 
gans, and  add  to  the  loss  Avhlch  the  body  un- 
dergoes.   From  insufficient  food  for  a  few 

Diseases  produced  by  insufficient  food. 
weeks,  disease  is  almost  invariably  induced ; 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  scurvy  and  ancemia 
are  the  consequences."  *  Dr.  Carpenter,  in 
his  Human  Physiology,  says,  "  the  prisoners 
confined  in  Mill  Bank  Penitentiary,  in  1823, 
who  had  previously  received  an  allowance 
of  from  thirty-one  to  thirty-three  ounces  of 
dry  nutriment  daily,  had  this  allowance  sud- 
denly reduced  to  twenty-one  ounces, — ani- 
mal food  being  almost  entirely  excluded  from 
the  diet  scale.  They  were  at  the  same  time 
subjected  to  a  low  grade  of  temperature,  and 
to  considerable  exertion ;  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  the  health  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inmates  began  to  give  way,  The  first 
symptoms  were  loss  of  color,  and  diminution 
of  health  and  strength,  subsequently  diar- 

*  Hammoud's  Hygiene. 
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rlicea,  dysentery,  scurvy,  and  lastly  adynamic 
fevers,  or  headache,  vertigo,  convulsions, 
maniacal  delirium,  apoplexy,  &c.  After 
death,  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  alimentary  canal  were  very  commonly 
found  ;  fifty-two  per  cent,  were  thus  affected. 
That  the  reduction  of  the  allowance  of  food 
was  the  main  source  of  the  epidemic,  was 
proved,  *  *  *  &c." 

Insufficient  nutrition  is  starvation. 

We  appeal  here  to  Chossat's  Inquiries,  re- 
sulting in  the  proof  of  this  curious  effect  of 
insufficient  nutriment,  that  it  produces  an  in- 
capability of  digesting  even  the  small  amount 
consumed.  "  So  that,  in  the  end,  the  results 
are  the  same  as  those  of  entire  deprivation  of 
food,  the  total  amount  of  loss  being  almost 
exactly  identical,  but  its  rate  being  less." 
Privations  other  than  of  food. 

But  in  addition  to  a  starvation  diet,  our 
evidence  furnishes  proof  of  confinement  to 
overcrowded  rooms,  without  proper  ventila- 
tion— of  want  of  clothing — want  of  shelter — 
and  denial  of  suitable  means  of  warmth, 
whether  by  blankets  or  by  fuel,  and  this  even 
during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  just 
passed. 

Crowd-Poisoning. 
^^  Overcrowding,  imperfect  ventilation,  and 
want  of  cleanliness,  are  three  conditions  usu- 
ally associated,  and  may  be  designated  by 
the  single  terra  Crowd-Poisoning."  *  The 
evidence  exhibits  that  about  twenty  square 
feet  was,  in  some  instances,  all  the  superficial 
space  permitted  to  each  man  confined  in  pris- 
on. And,  on  Belle  Isle,  it  would  appear  that 
for  a  time  there  was  little  variation  from  the 
same  area.  "  The  air  of  crowded  camps  and 
habitations  becomes  contaminated  through 
emanations  given  off  during  respiration, 
through  effluvia  from  the  skin,  and  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  various  excreta.  The 
nitrogenized  matter  carried  into  the  air  from 
the  skin,  and  the  products  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  excreta,  are  sources  of 
deadly  mischief  The  effects  of  overcrowd- 
ing are  not  only  manifested  by  the  increased 
violence  and  the  adynamic  character  of  all 
diseases  occurring  among  those  exposed,  but 
the  development  and  severity  of  the  ady- 
namic fevers  appear  particularly  connected 
with  this  cause."  f  And  again,  "  To  the  or- 
ganic matters  emanating  from  the  human 
body,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  in- 
jurious results  of  overcrowding  are  to  be  as- 
cribed." 

"  The  proofs  are  ample,  that  the  emanations 
from  the  human  body  are  of  a  decidedly  del- 
eterious character,  when  present  in  large 

*  Woodward ;  Camp  Diseases, 
t  Woodward. 


amounts  in  the  atmosphere  inhaled.  They 
are  absorbed  by  the  clothing,  and  even  the 
walls  of  the  room  take  them  up  and  retain 
them  for  a  long  time."  *  "If  animals  be  kept 
crowded  together  in  ill-ventilated  apartments, 
they  speedily  sicken."  f  "  The  continued  res- 
piration of  an  atmosphere  charged  with  the 
exhalations  of  the  lungs  and  skin  is  the  most 
potent  of  all  the  predisposing  causes  of  dis- 
ease." X 

Uncleanliness  compelled. 

Dut  Dr.  Woodward  alludes  to  "  want  of 
cleanliness  "  as  one  of  the  elements  of  ordi- 
nary crowd-poisoning.  Far  more  than  ordi- 
nary wa*s  this  "  want "  in  the  rebel  prisons, 
especially  on  Belle  Isle.  A  reference  to  the 
evidence  will  show  that  accumulation  of  filth 
of  the  most  noisome  character  was  compelled 
by  prison  discipline  ;  that  important  accom- 
modations were  denied  during  the  night 
hours,  resulting  in  unavoidable  soiling  of  the 
quarters  of  the  prisoners,  while  the  means 
of  bathing,  though  convenient,  were  to  so 
great  an  extent  denied  the  prisoners,  as  to 
produce,  in  a  large  number  of  them,  a  con- 
dition, of  the  skin,  which  is  not  only  a  disease 
in  itself,  but  is  also  a  cause  of  disorders  vari- 
ous and  grave.  § 

Condition  of  Union  Prisoners. 

We  observed  the  surface  of  the  bodies  of 
a  number  who  suffered  thus  ;  it  was  of  most 
remarkable  aspect,  appearing  as  though  it 
had  been  covered  with  a  heavy  coat  of  com- 
mon varnish,  which  had  dried,  and  cracked, 
and  was  pealing  up  in  scales  of  every  size. 
To  the  touch,  it  was  as  sand-paper  of  irreg- 
ular quality.  The  cuticle — both  effete  and 
living — lay  in  masses,  separated  by  fissures 
of  varying  extent  and  depth,  through  which 
watery  and  bloody  fluids  were  seen  exuding. 
The  soles  of  the  feet  were  like  the  sole  of  a 
plasterer's  shoe — white,  brown  and  yellow ; 
the  cuticle  dried  and  broken,  and  laminated 
variously. 

The  functions  of  the  skin,  upon  which 
physiologists  lay  so  great  stress,  are  here  al- 
most entirely  unperformed,  and  hence  we 
have  "  gastric  disturbances,  and  diarrhceas," 
with  suppression  of  that  aeration  of  blood — 
that  true  respiration,  which,  physiologists  tell 
us,  takes  place  through  the  skin.  Hence  the 
lungs  are  overtaxed,  and  congestions  are  in- 
duced. And  when  to  this  we  add  the 
depraved  state  of  the  blood  of  the  sufferers, 
and  their  exposures  to  cold,  and  wet,  and 
storm,  by  day  and  night,  we  have,  in  full 
quantity,  those  general  and  special  condi- 

*  Hammond, 
t  Dunglison. 
X  Carpenter. 

§  See  Surgeon  Ely's  evidence. 
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tions,  which  in<luce  pulmonary  diseases  of 
every  grade  and  character. 

Clothiug  and  warmth  vs.  starvation.  , 

On  the  question  of  clothing  and  warmth  ; 
from  what  has  been  shown  above,  a  corollary 
is  directly  deducible,  viz.:  That  if  food  be 
in  limited  quantity,  low  temperature  should 
be  avoided,  and  external  warmth  duly  main- 
tained. "  Artificial  warmth  may  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  nourishment  otherwise  re- 
quired. And  there  is  adequate  ground  for 
considering  death  by  starvation,  as  really 
death  from  cold.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  is  maintained  with  little  diminution  till 
the  fat  is  consumed,  and  then  rapidly  falls, 
unless  it  be  kept  up  by  heat  externally  ap- 
pHed."  *  Now  not  only  was  external  heat 
not  granted  by  the  rebels  to  their  prisoners, 
but  their  blankets  were  generally  taken  from 
them,  as  also  some  of  their  personal  clothing. 
The  sick  and  feeble  liable  to  freezing. 

Further,  "  iJie  side  and  feeble  will  not  bear 
the  loiu  temperature,  which,  to  those  in  good 
condition,  acts  as  a  health  fid  stimulant.  In 
diseases  attended  lolth  deficient  power  of  cir- 
culation, congelation  of  the  tissues  is  liable  to 
occur,  from  the  eifects  of  a  temperature 
which  could  not  give  rise  to  it  in  a  healthy 
Bubject."  We  see  that  diarrhoea,  scurvy, — 
and  these  two  disorders  existing  coincidently 
"in  the  majority  of  cases  of  diarrhoea," — 
congestion  of  the  lungs  of  atonic  chai'acter, 
and  "  debilitas,"  (as  the  medical  records  of 
the  hospital  have  it,)  all  stand  out  promi- 
nently in  the  evidence,  as  being  an  almost 
constant  condition  among  those  who  have 
been  prisoners  in  Danville,  Va.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  especially  on  Belle  Isle.  The  au- 
thorities hereinbefore  quoted  show  that  these 
formidable  disorders  are  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  treatment  to  which  our  men 
have  been  subjected  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels.'  Shall  we  be  surprised  that  tlis- 
eases  obey  the  laws  of  their  production,  or 
that  they  flourish,  luxuriant  and  rank,  in  a 
soil  specially  prepared  for  their  reception  ? 
And  are  not  all  these  "  diseases  attended 
with  deficient  power  of  circulation  " '?  Are 
not  the  subjects  of  the  same  "  sick  and  fee- 
ble "  V  Is  it  all  surprising  that  they  cannot 
bear  the  low  temperature  of  a  winter  on  Belle 
Isle, — clad  only  in  worn-out  or  scanty  cloth- 
ing,— with  inadequate  or  with  no  shelter, — 
with  little  fire,  or  generally  none  at  all, — and 
Iiaving  no  resting  place  but  the  ground,  in  mud 
and  frost  and  snow?  Nay,  is  it  not  a  cause 
for  wonder  that  "  congelation  of  the  tissues  " 
was  not  even  more  common  among  them  ? 
Our  evidence  tells  of  many  men  freezing  on 
Belle  Isle,  to  loss  of  limb,  and  more,  of  life. 

♦  Carpenter. 


Men  frozen. 

We  saw  cases  of  "  amputation  by  frost," 
at  the  United  States  Hospitals,  at  Baltimore, 
and  Annapolis,  and  the  "  Quarterly  Report 
of  the  hospitals  for  the  Federal  prisoners, 
Richmond,  Va.,"  (appended,)  shows  that  of 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  patients  admitted  in  January,  February, 
and  March,  1864,  there  were  fifteen  cases 
of  gelatio,  (or  freezing,)  and  fifty  of  gan- 
grene from  frozen  feet  I    And  from  the  same 

Numbers  diseased  as  above, 
document  we  find  that  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  out  of  the  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
were  affected  with  debility,  adynamic  fevers, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  diseases  of  the  chest, 
and  scurvy — the  very  effects  proved  above 
to  be  produced  by  starvation,  cold,  over- 
crowding, filth,  and  exposure ;  and,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  testimony  of  the  United 
States  surgeons  at  Annapolis  and  Baltimore 
shows  that  the  great  majority  of  our  soldiers 
received  from  rebel  prisons  suffered  under 
the  same  affections.    These  surgeons  further 

Management  of  the  sick, 
declare,  that  these  diseases  did  ■  not  yield  to 
ordinary  medical  treatment ;  that  they  were 
most  successfully  managed  by  "  nullifying  the 
cause,"  that  is,  by  nutrition  and  stimulation, 
with  especial  attention  to  cleanliness  and 
fresh  air,  medical  agencies  being  only  acces- 
sories, and  sometimes  not  resorted  to  at  all. 
Starvation  in  Flanders. 
M.  Fleury  (cours  d'hygiene)  says :  "  Sous 
le  nom  de  fevre  de  famine^  M.  de  Meersman 
a  trace  un  tableau  complet  et  methodique  de 
I'e'iat  morbide  que  developpe  V alimentation  in- 
suffisante,  et  qu'il  dit  avoir  observe  en  1846 
et  1847  dans  les  Flandres  beiges."  He  then 
recounts  the  article,  which  is  too  long  to  bear 
quotation  here,  but  it  is  a  most  singularly  ac- 
curate description  of  that  which  our  soldiers 
returned  from  rebel  prisons  state  in  regard 
to  their  own  feelings  and  sufferings, — of  those 
conditions  which  the  United  States  surgeons 
at  the  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  hospitals 
have  delineated  to  us, — and  which  we  wit- 
nessed and  observed  in  our  visits  to  the  insti- 
tutions above  mentioned. 

Cause  of  condition  and  mortality  of  returned  Union 
prisoners. 

It  is  utterly  incorrect  to  charge  the  bodily 
attenuation,  the  mental  imbecility,  and  the 
startling  mortality  which  prevail  so  largely 
among  the  men  from  the  prisons  of  the  South, 
upon  the  mere  diseases  of  which  they  are  the 
subjects.  If  a  man  swallow  a  poisonous 
dose  of  arsenic,  he  will  suffer  pain,  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  hoemorrhages,  and  convulsions, 
even  unto  death;  are  these  "more  overt 
manifestations," — these  necessary  consequen- 
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ces  of  tlie  morbific  agent  applied, — to  be 
considered  as  the  causes  of  the  death  ?  Or 
shall  we  go  to  the  true  first  cause  direct,  and 
say  "  the  man  died  by  poisoning  by  arsenic  "  V 
So  have  our  men  died, — from  cold  and 
exposure,  from  crowd  poisoning,  from  starva- 
tion and  ^-om  privation,  while  the  way  to 
death  was  roughly  paved  with  disease  of 
body  and  of  mind, — mere  minor  manifesta- 
tions of  those  allied  powers  of  evil. 

Treatment  of  sick  Union  prisoners. 
But  we  further  find  a  similar  treatment, — 
similar  in  kind,  though  modified  in  degree, — - 
dealt  out  to  the  wounded  and  the  sick  on 
Belle  Isle  and  in  Richmond.  The  evidence 
of  those  who  have  been  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeons  at  these  stations  is  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  Colonel  Farnsworth,  and 
by  that  of  Surgeons  Ferguson  and  Richards. 
The  latter  lay  stress  upon  the  offensive,  and 
"utterly  unfit,"  character  of  the  beds  and 
bedding,  and  declare  that  the  diet  was  "  en- 
tirely insufficient  to  give  them  a  proper 
chance  of  recovery,"  and  state  further  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  medical  supplies  in 
the  hospital  for  Federal  prisoners,  while  the 
evidence  is  before  us  that  at  General  Hospi- 
tal No.  4,  Richmond,  the  Confederate  soldier 
had  "  as  much  good  food  as  he  could  eat,  with 
good  bedding  and  sheets  ; "  and  evidence  to 
the  same  end  appears  in  relation  to  "  Con- 
federate hospitals  in  the  field." 

Mortality  in  Rebel  Hospitals  for  Union  Prisoners. 

On  the  subject  of  the  mortality  of  Union 
prisoners  in  rebel  hands,  we  find  that  the 
"  Quarterly  Report,"  above  referred  to,  ex- 
hibits a  record,  which,  though  startling  and 
fearful,  is  yet  easily  explained  by  the  fore- 
going considerations.  For  what  can  be  ex- 
pected of  men  worn  out,  almost  unto  death, 
by  the  want  of  those  things  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  body, — and  then  further  re- 
duced by  disease, — when  subjected  to  such 
privations  and  noxious  influences  as  those 
described  by  Surgeons  Ferguson  and  Rich- 
ards ?  This  "  Report "  shows  a  mortality 
among  the  sick  of  rather  more  than  fifty  per 
cent !  *  How  does  this  compare  with  that  at 
the  United  States  General  Hospital  at 
Annapolis  which  is  only  eighteen  per  cent  ? 

Mortality  in  U.  S.  A.  Hospital. 
Yet  the  cases  at  Annapolis  were  all  brought 
by  flag-of-truce  boat  from  City  Point,  Virgin- 
ia, and  were  of  the  same  general  class  as 
those  in  the  "  Hospitals  for  the  Federal  Pris- 
oners, Richmond,  Virginia." 

Mortality  at  Belle  Isle. 
Further,  we  find  that  "  a  Confederate 
official,  whose  evidence  cannot  be  questioned, 
declared  that  of  the  numbers  remaining  at  j 

*  Four  deaths  only  occurred  from  wounds. 


Belle  Isle,  then  about  eight  thousand  (8,000), 
about  twenty-five  died  daily,  and  that  it 
would  be  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  deaths 
would  count  fifty  a  day."  From  this,  we 
have  a  mortality  at  Belle  Island  in  a  ratio  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  per  cent,  per  year^ 
with  double  this  amount  in  prospect. 

Mortality  at  Anders  on  vi  lie. 
Again ;  the  Macon  Journal  and  Messen- 
ger says  that  "  there  are  now  over  twenty- 
seven  thousand  (27,000)  prisoners  at  Ander- 
sonville,  Georgia,  among  whom  the  deaths 
are  from  fifty  to  sixty  a  day,"  or  in  a  ratio  of 
about  from  sixty-eight  to  eighty-one  j)er  cent, 
per  year.* 

Mortality  at  Fort  Delaware. 
Turn  now  to  the  mortality  among  the  reb- 
el prisoners  at  Fort  Delaware,  where,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  more  ordinary  causes  of  sick- 
ness and  death  among  soldier-prisoners,  we 
find  "  small-pox,  the  majority  of  the  prison- 
ers not  having  been  vaccinated  before  they 
came  here."  Also,  a  "  prostrated  condition 
of  the  prisoners  from  Vicksburg,  a  great 
many  of  whom  had  to  be  carried,  on  their 
arrival  here,  from  the  boat  to  the  hospital, 
and  many  of  whom  represented  that  they 
had  been  limited  to  half  and  quarter  rations 
during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg;"  and  "pris- 
oners from  Vicksburg  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley  laboring  under  miasmatic  influences, 
under  which  a  great  number  of  them  died." 
Yet  with  all  these  extra  causes  of  death,  the 
mortality  for  the  entire  year  just  closed, 
amounts  to  less  than  twenty-nine  per  cent. ^  and 
when  these  special  causes  ceased  to  exist,  it 
diminished  rapidly,  and  during  the  three 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  it  had  fal- 
len to  below  a  ratio  of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent, 
per  year,  and  was  still  diminishing,  while  the 
sum  total  of  prisoners  was  yet  increasing. 

Mortality  at  Johnson's  Island. 
Again ;  at  Johnson's  'Island,  Sandusky 
bay,  Ohio, — the  climate  of  which  station  has 
been  stigmatized  by  our  enemies  as  insalu- 
brious, and  in  high  degree  pernicious  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Southerner, — the  deaths 
among  the  rebel  prisoners  during  the  year 
1863,  with  the  prevalence  of  measles  and 
small-pox,  amounted  to  less  than  nine  per 
cent. ;  and  during  May  and  June  of  this 
year,  there  were  but  six  deaths,  that  is,  in 
the  ratio  of  less  than  two  per  cent,  per  year. 

By  such  contrasts  of  mortality  at  United 
States  stations,  and  at  rebel  stations,  argu- 
ment and  comment  are  struck  dumb. 

*  Since  this  was  written  a  sworn  statement  has 
come  to  our  hands,  (a  ccwpy  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Supplenient,)  whence  it  appears  that  the 
mortality  at  Andersonville  had  increased  rapidly, 
and  had  advanced  in  fact  to  a  ratio  from  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-Jive  to  one  hundred  andjifty-two per 
cent,  per  year. 
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Additional  Mortality. 
There  are  still  others,  who  arc  destined  to 
fall  victims  to  wliat  we  are  compelled  by  the 
evidence  to  consider  a  carefully  devised  plan 
for  the  destruction  of  Union  soldiers,  by  weap- 
ons as  surely,  though  not  so  mercifully,  fa- 
tal, as  shot  and  shell  and  bayonet.  We  refer 
to  such,  as,  being  broken  down  in  mind  and 
intellect,  and  vitiated  in  bodily  vigor,  and 
diseased  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  by  all  the 
morbific  causes  which  the  rebel  authorities 
have  arrayed  against  them  during  their  im- 
prisonment,— and  who  being  discharged  from 
their  country's  service  for  disability, — will,  in 
weeks  and  months  to  come,  swell  the  local 
lists  of  mortality  in  the  districts  of  their  own 
homes. 


Kindness  of  Rebel  Surgeons. 
We  have  been  much  gratified  to  find,  not 
only  from  the  sworn  testimony,  but  fi-ora  pri- 
vate conversation  with  a  very  large  number 
of  our  returaed  prisoners,  that  the  treatment 
and  attention  they  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  rebel  surgeons  was  kind  and,  sympathiz- 
ing ;  their  necessities  were  evidently  as  faith- 
fully ministered  to  by  these  medical  officers, 
(with  one  exception  only),  as  the  provision 
made  by  the  authorities  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment would  allow. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELLERSLIE  WALLACE. 

July,  1864. 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  LIVING  AGE, 

AFTER  THEY  SHALL  ILiVE  PERUSED  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SAI^ITARY  COMMITTEE 


Now  that  you  have  read  —  with  a  sorrow 
and  indignation  which  words  cannot  speak, 
and  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  tears, 
and  sobs,  and  teeth  closely  set  together  — 
the  record  of  cruelties  inflicted  upon  your 
fathers,  and  brothers,  and  sons  who  went 
forth  at  the  call  of  their  country  to  uphold 
her  Constitution  and  Laws,  —  it  is  important 
that  you  should  have  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  origin  of  these  horrors. 

They  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by 
fiendish  malignity  and  ingenuity.  But  the 
perpetrators  did  not  arise  from  the  bottom- 
less pit.  They  were  born  of  women.  They 
were  originally  like  yourselves.  And  if  sub- 
jected to  the  same  temptations,  you  would 
become  even  as  they  are,  and  as  many 
Northern  men  have  already  become. 

These  human  beings  (for  such  they  are) 
have  had  their  worst  propensities  magnified 
and  inflamed  by  the  possession  of  despotic 
and  irresponsible  power.  Cut  off,  by  their 
own  intolerance  and  fierceness,  from  the  so- 


ciety of  all  who  believe  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  from  the  influence 
of  the  public  opinion  of  Christendom  (of 
which  they  heard  only  enough  to  irritate 
them),  they  have  herded  together,  and  have 
"  bred  in  and  in  "  their  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  and  their  hatred  and  cru- 
elty, until  they  seem  to  have  been  delivered 
over  to  believe  that  they  have  a  Divine  right 
to  do  as  they  please,  not  only  to  their  slaves, 
but  to  all  mankind  who  differ  from  them. 

These  effects  have  legitimately  flowed  fi-om 
Slavery.  You  must  remove  the  cause,  if  you 
wish  to  have  peace  and  union. 

But  this  cause  removed,  by  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  upon  our  armies,  we  shall 
dwell  together  in  safety.  The  Capital  and 
Industry  of  the  Free  States  will  make  the 
South  the  Garden  of  America;  will  make 
her  production  an  hundred-fold;  and  once 
more, 

"  As  a  band  of  brothers  joined, 
"  Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SANITARY  COMMITTEE: 

BEINO  THB 

EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BY  THE  COMMISSION 

REJLATING  TO 

TREATMENT  OF  UNION  PRISONERS  BY  THE  REBELS. 


EVIDENCE  OE  OEEICEES  AND  SOLDIEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AEMY* 
EETUENED  AETEE  CONEINEMENT  IN  EEBEL  PEISONS, 


Testimony  taken  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  at 
United  States  Army  General  Hospital,  Di- 
vision No.  1,  May  31,  A.D.  1864. 

Commissioners  Present. — Dr.  Valen- 
tine Mott,  Dr.  Edward  Delafield,  Gouverneur 
M.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Dr.  EUersiie  Wallace, 
Hon.  J.  I.  Clarke  Hare,  Rev.  Treadwell 
Walden. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PRIVATES  AND  NON-COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Private  Joseph  Grider,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined : — 
I  come  from  East  Tennessee,  near  Knox- 
ville ;  enlisted  in  the  3d  East  Tennessee  in- 
fantry. I  was  taken  prisoner  near  home, 
betrayed  by  a  citizen,  30th  October,  18G3. 
I  was  taken  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  then 
taken  to  Richmond.  I  am  fifty-eight  years 
of  age  ;  my  health  was  pretty  good  when  I 
was  last  captured.  The  first  time  I  was 
balled  and  chained  at  Macon,  Georgia.  I 
escaped  from  Macon,  Georgia;  was  taken 
as  a  spy ;  some  papers  found  on  me  —  re- 
cruiting  papers.  Was  put  in  Libby  Prison 
first,  kept  there  about  three  weeks,  then  was 
removed  to  Danville.  I  first  escaped  August 
3 1st,  and  afterwards  was  retaken.  I  then 
had  my  uniform  on  as  I  had  before  when  I 
was  taken  as  a  spy.  When  I  reached  Rich- 
mond my  health  was  only  tolerable  good, 

*  The  term  "United  States  Army"  ia  used  here 
and  elsewhere  for  convenience,  and  includes  both 
the  regular  and  volunteer  service. 


which  was  occasioned  by  the  treatment  I  had 
previously  received.  During  while  I  was 
escaping  I  lived  on  stolen  corn  and  stolen 
pigs ;  I  broiled  the  meat  in  the  mountains ;  I 
was  in  Libby  about  three  weeks;  was  in 
Danville  over  five  months.  Left  Danville 
16th  of  April  to  come  here. 

In  Libby  my  daily  ration  was  corn  bread 
—  very  rough.  It  was  not  sieved  —  plenty 
of  whole  grains  in  it;  (witness  gives  the 
measure,  which  amounts  to  about  31  f  cubic 
inches).  There  were  corn  husks  also  in  the 
bread  as  large  as  my  two  fingers.  I  kept  a 
journal,  but  it  was  taken  from  me  ;  it  was  in 
the  haversack.  Had  meat  sometimes,  about 
every  other  day,  about  two  ounces.  The 
bread  weighed  from  a  half  pound  to  three- 
quarters  —  for  two  men  —  as  some  of  our  men 
weighed  it.  I  could  have  eat  up  my  rations 
and  my  partner's  and  not  had  enough  at  that, 
when  I  was  well.  It  was  just  the  diet  that 
made  me  sick ;  the  bread  was  not  done  half 
the  time. 

Everything  was  taken  from  me  but  mj 
dress  coat,  shirt,  pants  and  boots ;  slept  on 
the  floor;  walked  many  a  night  to  keep 
warm ;  there  were  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
men  in  the  room  I  staid  in ;  we  laid  close  to- 
gether, about  a  foot  apart. 

Rations  at  Libby  not  the  same  as  at  Dan- 
ville ;  at  Danville  we  got  black  bread,  which 
we  drew  until  it  gave  out,  then  we  had  corn 
bread.    There  were  lots  of  men  who  walked 

t  Representing  a  fraction  more  than  twelve  ounces 
of  raw  corn  meal. 
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all  night  to  keep  warm.  At  Danville  we  got 
bigger  of  the  black  bread  than  common ;  I 
threw  it  up,  I  couldn't  eat  it.  It  is  made  of 
cane  seed ;  I  never  knew  it  to  be  eaten  be- 
fore. I  was  in  Danville  about  four  weeks 
before  the  diarrhoea  came  on  me ;  I  had  lost 
flesh  before  and  since  my  capture.  My 
healthy  weight  is  from  two  hundred  and 
twelve  to  two  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds. 

I  went  into  the  hospital  when  I  had  the 
diarrhoea ;  there  got  pea-soup  and  a  slice  of 
white  bread,  size  of  half  my  hand.  I  found 
bugs  in  the  soup,  that  was  boiled  out  of  the 
peas.  I  v/as  there  twelve  days  before  they 
gave  me  any  medicine,  or  told  me  what  was 
the  matter  v,  ith  me. 

My  diarrhoea  had  stopped  some  time  be- 
fore I  was  exchanged  ;  I  afterwards  had  the 
pleurisy.  I  have  gained  flesh  since  I  came 
here.  They  abuse  the  Tennesseans  worse 
than  other  prisoners.  Our  food  was  about 
the  same. 

They  would  not  let  you  look  out  the  win- 
dows. They  shot  seven  men  for  looking  out ; 
one  was  shot  on  my  floor;  his  name  was  Ro- 
bert McGili;  he  got  well;  he  had  just  put 
his  hand  out  to  throw  out  some  water. 

It  was  warm  enough  in  the  day-time  when 
we  were  stirring  about.  Sometimes  we  were 
allowed  to  go  to  the  privy  and  sometimes  we 
were  not.  We  have  been  kept  from  it  so 
much  as  three  days,  until  we  fouled  the  floor 
—  this  was  for  punishment  for  taking  a  little 
slat  or  such  thin*,  by  those  who  were  on  the 
lower  floor.  I  can  eat  two  such  corn  cakes 
as  I  got 

JOSEPH  GRIDER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
May  31st,  1804. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Private  Jackson  O.  Broshers,  sicorn  and 
examined : — 
Age,  twenty  years;  height,  six  feet  one 
inch;  ordinary  weight  from  one  hundred 
and  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds.  I  have  weighed  but  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds ;  improved  for  a  while  in 
weight  in  the  army.  I  enlisted  from  Spencer 
county,  Indiana,  in  the  65th  Indiana;  cap- 
tured December  16th;  in  prison  at  Belle 
Isle,  and  at  Pemberton  buildings  in  Rich- 
mond. 

Was  clad  with  great  coat  and  blanket 
when  taken.  They  were  taken  from  me ; 
they  gave  me  no  blankets  or  covering.  I 
wore  a  jacket,  shirt,  drawers,  &c.,  while  in 
prison.  The  prison  was  not  a  very  good 
place  to  stay  ;  it  was  a  tent ;  I  staid  in  it  at 
Belle  Isle ;  the  rain  came  in ;  suffered  from 
the  cold;  it  was  cold  weather;  had  some 
little  fire  j  art  of  thg  tune ;  I  had  a  Sibley 


tent  very  much  torn ;  the  fire  was  in  the 
centre. 

I  saw  a  ^ood  many  men  —  over  three 
hundred  —  without  shelter  for  some  weeks ; 
I  slept  on  an  old  coat  I  got  from  a  rebel; 
no  man  ever  said  he  was  comfortable  in  pris- 
on; our  men  would  sleep  upon  what  they 
could  get ;  I  have  a  chronic  diarrhoea  ;  had 
corn  bread  in  prison ;  before  I  came  away 
they  gave  us  more ;  I  had  enough  for  a  while 
of  such  as  was  given  us  ;  no  whole  grains  in 
my  bread ;  it  was  white  corn  bread ;  had 
pork  once ;  don't  know  how  often  I  had 
beef ;  don't  think  seven  times ;  was  in  Belle 
Isle  about  two  and  a  half  months;  got  a 
piece  of  meat  about  the  size  of  my  two  fin- 
gers. I  judge  it  had  worms  in  it  by  the 
holes  I  saw ;  before  I  came  away,  I  got 
enough  of  such  as  it  was,  but  at  first  I 
did  not. 

I  lost  my  strength  I  think  for  the  want  of 
food ;  it  was  a  month  and  a  half  tliat  we  had 
no  meat ;  had  not  been  sick  before  I  entered 
the  army;  most  of  the  men  complained  of 
being  hungiy ;  they  appeared  ravenous  when 
the  rations  were  brought  in. 

I  have  gained  strength  since  I  have  been 
here  ;  I  have  the  diarrhoea ;  had  it  about  two 
weeks  before  I  came  from  prison  ;  I  think  I 
lost  my  strength  before  the  diarrhoea  began  ; 
lost  my  flesh  afterward ;  the  worst  of  my 
weakness  was  after  the  dian'hcea  commenc- 
ed ;  could  not  have  walked  three  miles  with- 
out resting  before  the  diarrhoea  came  on. 

I  did  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  air,  but 
the  want  of  room ;  I  suffered  from  cold  a 
great  deal;  about  fourteen  to  fifteen  men 
sleep  in  a  Sibley  tent  in  our  army. 

I  got  some  crackers  that  they  said  came 
from  the  Sanitary  Commission,  a  cap,  over- 
coat and  canteen ;  the  other  men  got  some 
clothing,  too,  that  they  said  came  from  the 
Sanitary  Commission. 

My  rations  were  somewhat  less  than  this 
bible.* 

JACKSON  O.  BROSHERS. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
May  3l8t,  18&1. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 


Corporal  William  M.  Smith,  sworn  and 
examined : — 
I  am  twenty-two  years  old;  from  Ken- 
tucky ;  enlisted  in  the  8th  Kentucky  regiment 
September  24th,  1861 ;  was  captured  Sep- 
tember 20th,  1863  ;  taken  to  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia; was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga. 

I  was  put  in  Smith's  building,  after  being 
*  Which  being  measured,  contains  31^  cubic  IncheA. 
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some  six  days  at  Belle  Isle ;  in  Smith's  build- 
ing about  two  months. 

Had  on  good  clothes  when  taken  in ;  they 
took  blankets  and  oil  cloth,  extra  shirt  and 
drawers,  &c.,  from  me  ;  while  we  were  in 
Richmond,  there  were  some  Sanitary  clothes 
sent  there ;  they  were  needed  mighty  bad ; 
the  rebels  have  taken  a  heap  of  Sanitary 
clothing,  I  think. 

At  Belle  Isle,  laid  out  on  the  naked 
ground  ;  it  rained  some  two  days. 

I  took  the  small-pox  in  Danville ;  I  was 
then  taken  to  the  hospital ;  I  wore  the  same 
clothing  I  had  before  I  got  it ;  I  wore  the 
same  clothes  when  I  came  on  here  ;  I  believe 
I  had  a  shirt  and  my  dress  coat  washed ;  I 
washed  my  drawers  myself. 

I  came  here  the  second  of  May. 

My  health  was  pretty  good  when  taken 

Erisoner  ;  when  I  left  I  was  taken  out  of  the 
ospital ;  I  guess  it  was  the  small-pox,  erysip- 
elas and  diarrhoea  which  brought  me  down. 

When  I  was  in  prison,  before  I  was  taken 
sick,  got  a  piece  of  corn  bread  about  the  size 
of  this  bible,  (the  same  referred  to  by  the 
other  witness  ;)  got  meat  three  or  four  days 
in  the  week  ;  when  sick,  got  a  small  piece  of 
wheat  bread  —  as  much  as  I  could  eat  then 

—  a  piece  of  beef  with  it,  about  two  ounces ; 
sometimes  a  little  beef  soup,  with  red  peas  in 
it,  and  rice  ;  we  had  cofi'ee  made  out  of  rye 

—  sometimes,  once  a  day  —  most  every  day ; 
I  took  the  small-pox  6rst ;  I  was  there  about 
a  week  before  I  took  it ;  felt  pretty  Avell  be- 
fore ;  did  not  get  enough  to  eat  before  ;  hun- 
gry all  the  time. 

WILLIAM  M.  SMITH. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
May  31st,  1804. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Sergeant  Alfred  P.  Jones,  swoj'n  and  ex- 
amined : — 

I  am  twenty-seven  years  of  age ;  am  from 
Worcester,  Massachusetts ;  I  enlisted  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1861,  in  Boston,  in  the  1st  Mas- 
sachusetts cavalry';  was  taken  prisoner  in 
Virginia,  at  Aldie,  June  17th,  1863;  was 
taken  to  Libby  prison  June  24th,  1863. 

Was  in  prison  two  days  and  one  night; 
then  taken  to  Belle  Isle,  and  remained  there 
some  thirty  days  when  I  was  exchanged  ; 
1  was  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  tent 

—  it  was  full  of  holes  ;  some  were  as  well  off 
and  others  were  not  —  some  laid  on  the  bare 

f round  —  some  four  hundred ;  had  no  blan- 
et  or  overcoat  when  I  went  there. 
I  sold  my  India  rubber  cover  to  a  rebel  to 
buy  bread  with. 

A  good  many  who  went  to  the  prison  when 
I  did,  h?-i  their  blankets  taken  from  them ; 
the  men  said  they  wanted  the  clothes  for 


their  own  soldiers;  I  used  to  see  the  rebel 
officers  dressed  in  our  uniforms. 

Most  of  the  men  seemed  to  have  coughsr, 
and  were  very  weak. 

The  prisoners  complained  of  a  want  of 
food ;  it  was  a  general  complaint ;  I  walked 
the  streets  many  a  night ;  I  could  not  sleep 
from  hunger ;  all  complained. 

At  the  time  I  was  there  in  June  and  July, 
1863,  the  food  was  very  fair,  but  in  small 
quantities  ;  received  one-fourth  of  a  loaf  in 
the  morning  of  wheat  bread,  which  was  three 
inches  by  three  and  three-fourths,  by  one  and 
three-fourths.  We  had  this  twice  a  day ; 
about  two  small  mouthfuls  of  meat.  For 
supper  we  had  a  half  pint  of  bean  soup; 
don't  remember  finding  any  worms  in  it ; 
there  would  be  sand  or  gravel  in  it  ;  there 
was  no  deficiency  in  water.  We  were  al- 
lowed to  go  out  in  squads  to  bathe.  There 
were  squads  let  out  to  bathe  and  wash  their 
clothes. 

I  had  nothing  to  sleep  on  ;  it  was  warm  in 
the  day  time,  cool  at  night. 

I  heard  many  complain  of  cramp  and 
pains.  I  lost  flesh  and  strength,  and  so  did 
the  others,  from  want  of  food. 

ALFRED  P.  JONES, 
Sergeant  Co.  C,  1st  Massachusetts  Cavalry. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
May  31st,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr. 

United  States  Commissioner, 

Private  William  D.  Foote,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined :  — 

I  was  born  in  Canada,  and  enlisted  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  on  31st  October,  1862, 
in  the  9th  New  York  Cavalry  ;  I  am  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  ;  have  been  in  the  army 
about  a  year  and  eight  months. 

Was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  about  nine 
months;  was  at  Belle  Isle,  and  in  the  hospi- 
tal at  Richmond  ;  was  well  when  I  was  cap- 
tured ;  I  was  taken  with  diarrhoea. 

For  first  two  or  three  months  at  Belle  Isle 
the  (quality  of  rations  was  very  good  ;  hardly 
sufficient  to  sustain  life  in  quantity.  It  was 
Avheat  bread,  almost  four  inches  square,  not 
exceeding  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  a  small 
portion  of  beef  —  call  it  two  mouthfuls.  We 
had  this  quantity  of  bread  twice  a  day,  and  a 
small  tincupful  of  bean  soup,  which  had  black 
bugs  in  it,  which  would  float  on  the  top. 
We  then  got  corn  bread,  about  half  the  size  of 
this  Bible,  (the  same  one  previously  referred 
to,)  twice  a  day. 

I  was  seven  weeks  I  had  no  shelter  at  all ; 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  had  a  tent  full  of 
holes. 

The  latter  part  of  October  received  blan- 
kets, &c.,  from  our  Government ;  my  blankets 
and  clothes  had  been  taken  from  me. 
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I  lost  flesh.  Out  of  seven  hundred  that 
came  to  Belle  Isle  "with  me,  I  think  there 
were  about  two  hundred  got  shelter ;  we 
were  exposed  to  the  weather. 

There  was  no  name  for  our  hunger.  When 
a  bone  would  be  thrown  away  by  some,  it 
would  be  taken  up  often  by  others,  and 
boiled  to  get  something  out  of  it. 

All  who  were  there  failed  in  strength  and 
flesh  as  I  did,  from  starvation,  I  think. 

There  were  no  sheds  put  up  for  us. 

I  should  judge  it  was  the  corn  bread  which 
caused  the  diarrhoea.  It  appeared  to  disa- 
gree with  me,  for  when  I  had  wheat  bread,  I 
kept  my  health  perfect.  The  corn  bread 
gave  me  pain  in  my  bowels ;  often  got  whole 
grains  and  husks  in  the  bread,  I  am  positive, 
as  I  am  on  my  oath ;  the  proportion  would 
be  small ;  after  that,  we  got  rye  and  corn 
mixed,  of  a  better  quality  of  bread. 

WILLIAM  D.  FOOTE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
May  31st,  1801. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Private  Robert  Morrison,  sworn  and 
examined :  — 

I  was  enlisted  from  the  northwest  part  of 
Ohio,  in  Pendleton,  Putnam  county,  Riley 
township,  in  the  21st  Ohio  Volunteers ;  I  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Chattanooga,  September 
20th,  1863;  I  was  removed  to  Richmond; 
was  two  or  three  days  on  our  way ;  I  was 
stout  and  healthy  when  I  reached  Richmond  ; 
I  forget  the  name  of  the  prison  into  which  I 
was  put  —  I  remember,  it  was  Pemberton  ; 
I  remained  there  about  a  month,  was  then 
removed  to  Danville,  Virginia,  remained 
there  till  I  was  brought  here ;  was  placed  in 
buMings  at  Danville. 

Ou"  blankets  were  taken  from  us ;  our 
othr:  clothing  was  left  to  us :  had  no  over- 
coat ;  had  no  watch ;  we  saved  our  money ;  I 
put  it  in  the  sole  of  my  boot ;  they  searched 
us  for  it;  we  had  a  stove — got  wood  once 
in  a  while ;   it  was  not  very  comfortable. 

My  health  v/as  first-rate  before  I  entered 
the  service ;  1  was  in  the  army  about  nine- 
teen months  before  I  was  captured  ;  had  no 
bowel  complaint  or  any  other  sickness  while 
in  our  army  ;  when  I  went  into  the  army  my 
weight  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
jx)unds. 

I  got  a  chunk  of  corn  bread  daily,  the  size 
of  this  Bible* ;  it  satisfied  me  and  more  too, 
because  I  couldn't  eat  it ;  sometimes  it  was 
but  about  half  baked;  it  was  of  a  yellow 
color ;  it  was  of  a  musty  taste  ;  had  a  very 
small  ration  of  meat  about  as  large  as  three 
of  my  fingers  in  breadth,  and  about  two 
inches  in  thickness. 

*  The  same  before  referred  to. 


I  was  about  two  months  in  j  rison  before  I 
took  sick ;  my  first  sickness  vt  as  fever  and 
ague  ;  I  had  not  had  it  before  for  some  years ; 
I  have  a  little  bowel  complaint  now,  it  does 
not  trouble  me  much ;  I  had  the  lung  fever 
afterwards.  I  got  some  eggs  then  ;  when  I 
got  so  as  to  be  up  and  around  I  was  sent 
back  to  the  prison ;  I  then  took  the  diar- 
rhoea ;  that  came  on  in  about  three  weeks 
after  my  return  to  the  prison  ;  it  reduced  me 
down  —  was  sent  back  to  the  hospital ;  got 
wheat  bread  then,  an  egg,  small  piece  of 
meat,  potatoes,  salt  meat,  some  soup  not  very 
good  ;  there  was  rice  in  the  soup ;  was  in  a 
bed  when  I  had  the  lung  fever ;  I  could  go 
into  corn  bread  pretty  fast  at  first ;  the  meat 
was  pretty  good  —  fresh  meat ;  I  was  there 
about  six  months ;  if  the  corn  bread  had  been 
good,  with  the  meat,  it  would  have  been 
plenty ;  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  eating 
corn  bread;  it  was  kind  of  musty.  In  the 
corn  bread  there  were  some  grains  of  corn. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  room 
where  I  was.  In  a  warm  evening  the  room 
was  very  close  ;  we  had  brooms  to  sweep  the 
room ;  the  privy  was  handy ;  the  room  we 
were  in  was  about  sixty  by  sixty  feet ;  we 
had  as  much  food  as  we  wanted,  such  as  it 
was. 

There  was  about  a  foot  between  each  man  as 
we  lay ;  we  had  a  small  yard  we  could  walk 
around,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  wide,  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long ;  I  think  it 
was  the  corn  bread  and  fresh  meat  that  gave 
me  the  bowel  complaint ;  I  was  not  used  to 
the  corn  bread. 

I  am  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

ROBERT  MORRISON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
May  31,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 


Testimony  taken  at  United  States  Army  Gen^ 
eral  Hospital,  Division  No.  2,  Annapolisy 
Maryland,  May  31,  1864. 

ALL  THE  COMMISSIONERS  PRESENT. 

Private  George  Dingman,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined :  — 

I  am  fifty-four  years  of  age ;  I  am  from 
Michigan;  enlisted  in  the  27th  Regiment  in 
1862 ;  I  had  always  good  health  till  cap- 
tured ;  was  taken  at  Strawberry  Plain  ; 
taken  to  Richmond,  thence  to  Belle  Island 
about  the  26th  of  January ;  had  no  shelter 
but  the  heavens ;  was  taken  by  some  one 
into  a  tent ;  had  the  rheumatism. 

No  shelter  was  provided  by  the  authori 
ties ;  some  hundreds  had  no  shelter,  sonic 
had ;  no  tire ;  had  nothing  to  sleep  on  but 
them  blankets  I  brought ;  had  blankets  when 
taken  prisoner. 
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(A  ration  produced)  ;  this  was  the  rations 
I  got ;  sometimes  we  got  this  twice  and  some- 
times three  times  a  day  (the  ration  weighs 
two  ounces  of  bread  and  three-sixteenths  of 
an  ounce  of  meat ;  both  are  now  perfectly- 
dry  which  causes  a  loss  of  weight);  have  had 
meat  more  than  once  a  day. 

Was  at  Belle  Isle  two  weeks ;  think  the 
prisoners  got  a  little  more  bread  on  the  island 
than  at  the  hospital ;  my  ration  was  two 
inches  in  length  by  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  about  one  inch  thick,  three  times 
a  day,  or  twice  a  day  sometimes;  suffered 
from  hunger;  could  not  lay  in  bed  from 
rheumatism ;  when  the  hungry  feeling  came 
I  got  so  weak  I  could  not  walk ;  once  and  a 
while  had  a  little  soup  or  beans  raw ;  no  man 
could  eat  the  soup  unless  he  was  starving ;  it 
tasted  nasty  and  briny  ;  I  could  walk  when 
I  came  here,  but  had  no  strength. 

I  saw  the  rations  the  rebel  guards  got ; 
they  were  four  times  as  much  as  ours :  they 
got  the  same  kind  of  bread  and  meat,  but 
they  could  help  themselves  out  of  the  bag. 

There  were  complaints;  the  doctor  was 
very  kind,  and  did  all  he  could. 

During  January  the  men  would  run  all 
night  to  keep  warm,  and  in  the  morning  I 
would  see  men  lying  dead ;  from  three  to  six 
or  seven ;  they  were  frozen  ;  this  was  nearly 
every  morning  I  was  there  ;  the  men  would 
run  to  keep  warm,  and  then  lie  down  and 
freeze  to  death ;  we  made  an  estimate  and 
found  that  seventeen  men  died  a  night  from 
starvation  and  cold,  on  an  average. 

If  I  were  to  sit  here  a  week  I  couldn't  tell 
you  half  our  suflfering. 

GEORGE  DINGMAN. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
May  aist,  18&4. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Private  Charles  H.  Allex,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined :  — 
My  home  is  in  New  York ;  enlisted  in  the 
16th  New  York  Regiment  last  fourth  of  July ; 
v^as  sickly  then ;  don't  know  when  I  was 
captured ;  it  was  in  Virginia ;  was  taken  to 
Belle  Isle. 

They  took  my  clothes  away;  my  extra 
clothing,  my  overcoat  and  blanket ;  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  winter ;  slept  on  the  ground ; 
remained  about  two  months  without  shelter, 
then  went  to  the  hospital. 

It  was  cold ;  suffered  a  great  deal  with 
cold  ;  some  froze  to  death ;  I  only  saw  dead 
men  once. 

Wo  got  corn  bread  and  sometimes  soup; 
corn  bread  twice  a  day;  meat  three  or  four 
times  a  week ;  I  got  a  quarter  of  a  loaf  of 
corn  bread  for  each  ration  about  as  wide  as 
my  four  fingers,  and  about  four  fingers  thick. 


I  was  hungry,  pretty  neivrly  starved  to 
death  all  the  time. 

Rations  not  as  good  at  the  hospital ;  not  so 
large. 

Had  a  frozen  foot  and  diarrhoea  when  I 
went  to  the  hospital ;  think  it  was  the  beans 
and  water  which  gave  me  the  diarrhoea ;  I 
relished  the  bread  at  first,  then  I  lost  my 
relish  for  it ;  was  in  Belle  Isle  about  three 
months ;  from  the  last  of  the  winter. 

Was  in  Belle  Isle  two  months  before  I 
froze  my  feet;  I  heard  that  a  good  many 
more  were  frozen  to  death ;  about  sixty  I 
suppose ;  I  did  not  go  round  the  tents,  and 
therefore  did  not  see  them ;  I  have  lost  the 
end  of  my  little  toe  (witness  exhibits  his 
frozen  toe  to  the  Commission). 

his 

CHAS.  H.   ^  ALLEN. 

mark. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
May  31st,  1804. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Private  Frank  Eichelberger,  sioorn  and 
examined :  — 
I  am  from  Baltimore;  enlisted  August, 
1861,  in  the  8th  Kansas,  Company  A;  cap- 
tured at  Chattanooga;  health  good  up  to 
that  time ;  taken  to  Richmond  and  placed  in 
a  tobacco  warehouse ;  I  am  twenty-two  years 
of  age;  got  to  Richmond  21st  of  October; 
went  into  prison  in  December,  and  remained 
till  March. 

They  took  our  blankets  and  coats  away 
from  us ;  laid  on  planks ;  on  the  floor ;  it  was 
warm  when  we  were  crowded. 

Got  corn  bread,  rice,  sweet  potatoes; 
meat  once  a  week  ;  got  rice  and  sweet  pota- 
toes every  other  day :  corn  bread  three  inches 
square,  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  twice  a 
day :  teacupful  of  rice  ;  sometimes  soup,  two- 
thirds  of  a  pint ;  we  got  soup  about  as  often 
as  we  got  meat. 

It  did  not  satisfy  hunger ;  my  appetite  was 
never  satisfied ;  my  health  declined  rapidly. 

I  got  a  heavy  cold  ;  and  then  went  to  the 
hospital,  when  I  had  the  pneumonia ;  the 
condition  of  the  other  men  was  about  the 
same  with  regard  to  their  food  and  accom- 
modations ;  they  complained  of  their  treat- 
ment while  at  the  hospital ;  got  dried  apples 
and  coffee  sent  to  us  from  the  North. 

I  had  no  pain  when  I  su^^*ered  from  hun- 
ger ;  could  not  sleep  on  account  of  hunger ; 
did  not  suffer  from  cold  a  great  deal ;  the 
loaf  shown  to  me  is  just  like  what  we  got ; 
about  one-third  of  it  (loaf  weighs  fifteen  oun- 
ces, and  measured  about  thirty-one  and  a 
half  cubic  inches),  twice  a  day. 

The  rebel  guards  got  the  same  kind  of 
bread ;  a  great  deal  more ;  enough  to  satisfy 
any  man's  hunger;  sometimes  their  bread 
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was  bettt^r  than  this ;  the  bread  was  made  of 
corn  meal  not  sifted  ;  no  grains  or  cob  in  it 
that  I  saw ;  I  believe  some  of  our  men  did 
complain ;  haven't  heard  any  reason  why  we 
were  not  better  fed. 

FRANK  EICHELBERGER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
May  .31st,  18r.4. 

D.  P.  BkowxV,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Private  Daniel  McMann,  sicorn  and  ex- 
amined :  — 

I  am  from  New  York ;  enlisted  in  the  43d 
New  York ;  captured  at  Gettysburg ;  was 
sickly  when  captured ;  taken  to  Richmond ; 
placed  in  Belle  Isle. 

Took  my  coat  and  blanket  away ;  gave  us 
no  covering :  some  laid  out  on  a  bank ; 
reached  Belle  Isle  in  July ;  a  number  of  men 
had  to  lie  out  on  the  bare  ground  —  two 
hundr(.'d ;  I  was  there  till  after  Christmas. 

I  suffered  from  cold  very  much,  and  so  did 
the  men  more  than  I;  we  had  cold  rain 
storms ;  some  men  froze  to  death  in  a  ditch. 

It  was  not  much  better  in  the  tents ;  I  saw 
men  carried  out  of  the  tents  in  blankets, 
dead ;  saw  this  more  than  once ;  I  suppose 
they  died  mostly  from  hunger  and  cold. 

We  got  about  one-third  the  loaf  shown, 
of  corn  bread  (loaf  weighed,  and  weighs  fif- 
teen ounces)  twice  a  day ;  sometimes  but 
once ;  meat  once  regularly ;  a  small  piece 
about  as  big  as  my  four  fingers  together. 

Went  into  the  hospital  after  Christmas, 
and  remained  till  last  of  March  ;  rations 
worse  in  hospital ;  as  much  bread,  meat  and 
soup  given  to  us  the  same  day  at  the  hospi- 
tal; they  were  bad  and  we  could  not  eat 
then* ;  a  hungry  man  could  not  eat  the  meat 
and  soup ;  there  is  but  one  man  here  who 
was  in  the  ward  with  me  at  the  hospital. 

Suffered  from  hunger  at  Belle  Isle ;  heard 
others  complain ;  had  the  measles  and  a 
touch  of  the  diarrhoea ;  my  strength  did  not 
keep  up  till  I  got  the  diarrhoea ;  when  I  would 

fo  down  to  the  river  to  get  a  drink,  I  could 
ardly  stand  or  get  back ;  river  about  fifty 
yards  off. 

My  guards "  were  not  hungry,  for  they 
would  sometimes  throw  bread  in  to  the  pris- 
oners ;  have  picked  it  up  myself;  it  was  better 
bread  than  ours  ;  not  so  coarse. 

I  saw  a  man  kill  a  dog  and  eat  part  of  it, 
and  he  sold  the  rest  of  it ;  I  got  some. 

his 

DANIEL  x  McMANN. 

mark. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
May3lst,  m'A. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 


Private  Walter  S.  Smith,  sioorn  a-id  ex- 
amined :  — 
Am  from  New  York  ;  enlisted  August 
27th,  1861,  in  the  48th  New  York;  captured 
at  Morris  Island,  July  18th  taken  to  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C. ;  never  had  any  blanket ;  ra- 
tions were  corn  bread — enough —  small  piece 
of  meat  and  rice ;  done  very  well  there ; 
from  there  taken  to  Richmond  —  Libby 
Prison. 

Was  put  on  Belle  Isle  in  two  days  after . 
tents  torn,  holes  in  them ;  about  half  of  our 
men  slept  outside — fifty ;  it  rained  through 
the  tents. 

Some  laid  out  in  the  snow  and  frost;  I 
laid  on  the  gi-ound ;  the  men  that  laid  out, 
some  had  blankets  and  some  had  none ;  some 
froze  to  death  ;  many  had  their  feet  frozen  ; 
all  that  slept  out  suffered  from  cold  some 
in  tents  suffered  from  cold  . 

I  saw  men  that  had  frozen  to  death  in  the 
night ;  I  saw  this  seven  or  eight  times. 

We  had  wheat  bread  when  we  first  went 
there ;  about  eight  inches  by  four  and  a-half, 
by  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more  thick ;  meat 
ration  four  or  five  times  a  week,  as  big  as  my 
three  fingers,  each  time,  for  three  or  four 
months  ;  after  that  got  none,  except  once  in 
a  while  :  I  had  a  chronic  diarrhoea  ;  kept  my 
strength  pretty  well  till  then ;  lost  flesh  before. 

The  corn  brea.d  was  very  poor — ground 
with  cob ;  on  the  days  they  gave  us  meat, 
they  gave  us  less  bread ;  when  we  had  meat, 
the  bread  ration  was  about  one-half  the  size 
of  the  loaf  produced  here,  (same  as  before 
referred  to,  weighing  fifteen  ounces)  ;  we  got 
half  of  this  loaf  (for  the  whole  day)  when  we 
got  meat;  two-thirds  when  we  had  no  meat; 
we  never  got  as  much  as  the  whole  loaf ; 
when  we  came  away,  they  gave  us  rations  to 
last  through  the  day — one  loaf ;  we  got  soup 
four  or  five  times  a  week  at  first ;  soup  and 
meat  same  day ;  latter  part  of  time,  scarce 
any  soup. 

The  guards  fared  better;  they  got  meat 
when  we  did  not ;  they  got  a  third  more 
bread ;  our  rations  not  sufficient  to  keep 
down  hunger ;  suffered  the  last  three  months ; 
had  the  diarrhoea  twice  ;  got  it  the  last  time, 
three  or  four  days  before  I  came  away ;  the 
men  suffered  very  much  who  had  been  on  the 
island  for  some  time ;  felt  no  pain  when 
hungry ;  never  kept  from  sleeping  from 
hunger  ;  left  Belle  Isle,  1 7th  of  March  ; 
think  thirty  or  forty  died  while  I  was  there. 

I  have  heard  the  men  running  round  the 
tents  to  keep  warm  at  all  hours  of  the 
night ;  the  river  was  frozen  a  little  while  I 
was  there  ;  the  current  is  rapid. 

The  water  would  freeze  two  or  three 
inches  in  the  bucket  at  night ;  the  main 
street  of  the  camp  would  be  very  much 
filled  with  men  lying  there. 
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From  the  general  talk  from  the  men  in 
the  camp,  I  think  that  the  statement,  that 
seventeen  men  would  die  on  an  average  a 
night,  is  likely  to  be  correct. 

WALTER  S.  SmTH. 

fiworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
May  3l8t,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 


Testimony  taken  at  United  States  Army  Gen- 
eral Ho.^pital,  Division  No.  1,  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  June  1st,  1864. 

ALL  THE  COMMISSIONERS  PRESENT. 

Private  Wm.  W.  Wilcox,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  sworn  and  examined: — 

I  enlisted  August,  1862,  in  the  124th  Ohio 
Volunteers. 

Taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chlcka- 
mauga,  Ga.,  September,  1863;  taken  to 
Tunnel  Hil^l,  Ga. ;  was  in  good  health  at  the 
time  of  capture ;  thence  to  Richmond,  Va. ; 
placed  on  Belle  lale. 

They  took  everything  except  the  natural 
clothing,  even  to  knife,  on  body  ;  no  blankets 
given  us ;  I  hid  my  money  and  they  did  not 
get  that. 

No  shelter  provided ;  slept  on  bare  ground ; 
no  covering  in  the  least ;  was  put  on  the  Isle 
the  last  day  of  September,  or  first  of  Octo- 
ber ;  staid  there  eleven  days ;  men  came 
when  I  did ;  had  no  shelter ;  were  turned  in- 
to an  enclosure  in  which  there  was  no  shel- 
ter ;  I  suppose  there  were  two  thousand 
without  shelter. 

Removed  to  the  city  of  Richmond  ;  we 
were  all  removed  there  ;  placed  in  Smith's 
tobacco  factory ;  no  covermg  nor  bed  until 
the  blankets  were  sent  to  us  by  the  United 
States ;  received  the  blankets  about  the  1st 
of  December. 

Removed  to  Danville,  and  placed  in  to- 
bacco warehouse ;  windows  broken  out;  mis- 
erable cold  place ;  we  took  the  blankets  with 
us  from  Richmond  ;  so  cold,  we  suffered  ;  no 
means  to  keep  warm,  except  by  walking 
■  around ;  the  cold  prevented  sleeping  to  a 
great  extent ;  a  man  could  not  sleep  alone 
comfortable  with  one  blanket. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  stealing  of 
^^lankets  by  the  guards  ;  the  men  traded 
their  blankets  for  rice;  the  guards  would 
bring  rice  to  the  window,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds,  and  oflfer  to  exchange  for 
our  blankets  ;  they  would  come  to  the  win- 
dows and  say,  "  stick  your  blanket  out  so 
I  can  get  hold  of  the  end  of  it ;"  then  two  or 
more  of  the  guards  would  jerk  the  blanket 
away  and  not  give  the  rice ;  this  was  not 
a  general  thing,  though  it  was  often  done ; 
the  motive  of  the  men  for  doing  this,  was, 
they  were  so  near  starved  out  that  they  were 


ready  to  take  anything ;  the  guard  would 
pass  in  bags  of  sand  in  place  of  rice  and 
take  blankets. 

When  we  first  came  there,  our  bread  was 
made  from  middlings,  shorts  and  bran,  such 
as  we  feed  our  cattle  ;  it  was  a  combination 
of  most  everything,  corn-hulls,  bran,  and 
refuse  flour ;  got  about  half  pound :  the 
bulk  was  only  one-quarter  larger  than  the 
loaf  shown,  but  was  lighter  than  this  ;  I 
should  say  from  two  to  three  ounces  lighter. 

Our  beef,  when  we  first  went  there,  would 
range  from  four  to  six  ounces  a  day. 

Our  soup  was  made  from  sweet  potatoes ; 
about  half  pint  in  quantity,  and  the  liquor 
the  beef  was  boiled  in ;  some  days  we  would 
not  get  any  soup ;  the  soup  was  hardly  pal- 
atable. 

There  was  a  difierence  in  our  rations ;  we 
drew  this  black  bread  for  about  a  week,  then 
drew  corn  bread  ;  the  corn  bread  was  about 
the  size  for  a  ration  as  the  loaf  shown  here ; 
I  should  judge  our  rations  were  heavier  than 
that  loaf,  about  two  to  three  ounces,  (loaf 
weighs  now  twelve  ounces  and  a  fraction). 

In  every  ration  there  was  cobs,  whole  corn, 
as  hard  as  on  the  cobs,  sometimes  husks  as 
long  as  my  finger;  the  loaf  was  sweet  when 
we  first  got  it ;  not  sufiicient  to  satisfy  hunger. 

The  way  it  afiected  mc  was  to  make  me  so 
weak  I  would  become  blind  ;  if  I'd  get  up  to 
move  as  far  as  across  this  room,  I  would  be- 
come blind  and  everything  would  got  dark, 
and  I  would  fall  from  weakness  ;  my  strength 
kept  declining  all  the  time  before  I  got  the 
dian-hoea ;  did  not  have  much  diarrhoea  until 
the  first  of  March. 

I  was  removed  to  the  hospital  about  the 
middle  of  December,  from  Danville ;  I  had 
no  disease  I  know  of  but  weakness,  swelling 
of  the  legs,  with  purple  andanflamed  and 
yellow  spots  ;  the  skin  cracked  and  water 
ran  out  of  my  legs  ;  rations  better  at  the  hos- 
pital, when  I  first  went  there,  than  they 
were  in  prison ;  we  were  allowed  no  privilege 
at  all  in  prison. 

After  we  tunnelled  out,  we  were  only  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  privy  six  at  a  time ;  the 
floor  was  in  one  mess — filthy ;  an  ordinary 
one-horse  wagon  load  of  human  excrement 
on  the  floor  every  morning. 

Not  allowed  to  look  out  the  window  ;  was 
shot  at  twice  for  looking  out ;  a  man  was  shot 
alongside  of  me,  while  standing  at  the  win- 
dow ;  he  was  standing  two  feet  from  the  win- 
dow, with  his  hand  on  the  casement ;  the  sen- 
try could  not  see  him  from  the  sentry's  beat ; 
I  presume  the  sentry  saw  his  shadow ;  he 
stepped  out  of  his  position  to  shoot  at  him, 
perhaps  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet ;  the  sen- 
try shot  him  in  the  head  and  killed  him  in- 
stantly ;  I  suppose  I  have  seen  five  hundred 
men  shot  at  •  our  orders  were  not  to  put  our 
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heads  out  tlio  windows ;  this  man  had  not 
put  his  head  out  at  that  time;  he  had  rolled 
up  his  blanket  and  was  standing  over  the 
place  Avhere  he  slept  on  the  floor ;  his  name 
was  Alexander  Opes,  of  the  101st  Indiana. 

With  one  exception,  we  were  treated  very 
well  by  the  physicians ;  never  heard  any 
fault  found  of  any  physician  but  Dr.  Moses, 
of  Charlestown  ;  don't  know  his  first  name  ; 
when  once  we  had  mouldy  bread  given  to  us 
in  the  hospital.  Dr.  Fontleroy  made  a  fuss 
about  it  and  had  it  changed. 

WM.  W.  WILCOX. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  1st,  1664, 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Private  William  D.  Foote,  recalled: — 

The  first  case  of  death  I  remember,  was  a 
Massachusetts  man,who  died  from  frozen  feet ; 
from  the  looks  of  them  you  could  hardly  tell 
they  were  feet ;  he  laid  in  the  next  bed  to 
me ;  they  first  took  off  the  toes  of  one  of  the 
feet,  and  then  took  off  the  foot;  in  a  few 
days  he  died  from  amputation ;  he  was  in  the 
same  ward ;  brought  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. Saw  no  man  frozen  to  death  on 
Belle  Isle  ;  saw  any  number  of  men  brought 
in  with  frozen  feet,  who  afterwards  suffered 
amputation ;  ten  or  twelve  persons  were  so 
brought  in  ;  two  or  three  of  the  amputated 
cases  died  ;  I  speak  of  what  occurred  in  my 
ward. 

WILLIAM  D.  foote. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  1st,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Private  Hiram  J.  Neal  sworn  and  exam- 
ined :  — 

I  am  from  Maine  ;  enlisted  in  the  4th 
Maine  Regiment ;  taken  prisoner  at  Bristow 
Station,  in  October,  1863 ;  taken  to  the 
Pemberton  prison,  from  there  to  Belle 
Island,  which  I  reached  24th  February  ; 
remained  until  January  18th,  blankets 
taken  from  me  ;  nothing  given  in  their  place ; 
afler  eight  days,  we  had  tents  at  Belle 
Island. 

At  first  the  men  had  to  lay  out  till  they 
could  find  tents ;  had  nothing  to  sleep  upon. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  men  were  permitted 
by  the  rebels  to  retain  their  blankets ;  had  no 
straw  or  board  to  lie  on  ;  tents  old  and  rotten 
— full  of  holes ;  those  in  the  tents  managed 
to  keep  warm,  though  they  couldn't  sleep; 
those  out  of  the  tents,  from  three  to  six 
hundred,  tried  to  run  about  to  keep  warm. 

Saw  many  with  frozen  feet  carried  off ;  in 
one  morning  saw  eleven  corpses,  three  frozen 
stiff.    Near  first  of  January,  deaths  occurred 


eight  or  ten  in  twenty-four  hours,  principally 
in  the  night;  I  deem  the  causes  of  thoso 
deaths  to  have  been  exposure  and  starvation. 

When  I  left,  January  18th,  there  were 
about  five  thousand  men  there ;  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospital  for  diarrhoea  and  dis- 
ability. 

Rations  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  hunger; 
waked  up  one  night  and  found  myself  gnaw- 
ing my  coat  sleeve ;  used  to  dream  of  having 
something  good  to  eat. 

I  had  a  pain  in  my  chest  and  bowels ;  had 
the  diarrhoja  when  I  was  captured ;  had  a 
pain  in  my  be  wels  then ;  had  about  four  move- 
ments of  the  bowels  a  day  before  captured ; 
not  able  to  do  duty  all  the  time ;  I  had  been 
thirty-six  hours  on  the  march  with  one  night's 
rest  just  before  I  was  captured;  was  in  the 
fight  about  an  hour. 

HIRAM  J.  NEAL. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  1st,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Private  Charles  F.  Pfounstiel,  sworn 
and  examined: — 
I  am  a  German ;  enlisted  in  2d  Maryland, 
September  24,  1862  ;  captured  in  Tennessee ; 
imprisoned  in  Belle  Island;  reached  there 
January  21st;  remained  till  6th  of  March. 

They  took  my  blankets,  sixty  dollars  in 
money,  and  a  watch  worth  thirty  dollars. 

For  two  days  had  no  shelter ;  then  I  got  in 
the  tents ;  air  came  in  on  every  side ;  many 
men  without  teats ;  two  hundred  men  went 
in  with  me ;  the  greater  part  had  no  tents ; 
some  had  a  blanket  or  old  coat. 

Some  froze  to  death ;  could  not  keep  warm ; 
one  out  of  my  regiment  froze  to  death;  he 
reported  to  the  doctor  that  he  was  sick  but 
he  paid  him  no  attention,  perhaps  because 
the  man  could  not  speak  English. 

Every  morning  we  carried  out  some  men 
froze  to  death,  and  from  starvation  some  four 
or  five  men. 

We  did  not  get  enough  to  eat;  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  corn  bread  and  two  spoons 
of  beans  almost  rotten;  sometimes  we  ha(^ 
soup — not  fit  to  eat,  yet  had  to  eat  it ;  ha» 
meat  only  three  or  four  times  while  I  wa 
there ;  two  or  three  ounces  each  time  ;  I  war 
hungry  all  the  time. 

I  could  not  sleep  for  hunger  and  cold,  dirt 
j  and  lice ;  I  washed  twice  a  day  in  the  J ames 
!  river ;  strength  kept  up  till  last  eight  days ; 
}  then  I  felt  sick  in  my  bowels ;  had  no  dlar- 
I  rhoea ;  did  not  go  to  the  hospital ;  left  with 
'  the  9th  Maryland. 

I  saw  a  good  many  cases  carried  in  a 
blanket  to  the  doctor,  and  when  they  got 
there  many  of  them  were  dead ;  had  my  feet 
frozen. 
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There  might  be  many  deaths  I  did  not  see ; 
I  have  reason  to  beheve  there  was.  I  have 
stated  what  I  saw — three  or  four  a  night. 

The  men  would  dig  holes  in  the  ground  to 
lie  in  at  night  to  protect  them  from  the  air. 

CHAS.  F.  PFOUNSTIEL. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  1st,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 


TESTIMONY  OF  COMMISSIONED  AND 
MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Captain  A.  R.  Calhoun,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined:— 

I  am  from  Kentucky ;  was  not  mustered  in 
at  the  time  of  capture':  was  captured  at 
North  Eastern  Georgia ;  was  taken  to  Libby  | 
Prison;  captured  in  October,   1863,  rnd 
reached  Libby  in  November. 

We  were  taken  from  Atlanta  in  open  box 
cars,  without  shelter;  we  lay  on  the  floor, 
wounded  men  and  all;  men  with  the  diar- 
rhoea had  no  accommodations,  and  had  to 
perform  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  cars ; 
all  packed  closely;  there  was  about  fifty 
wounded ;  some  amputations. 

Just  before  we  left  Atlanta,  one  of  our 
men  with  diarrhoea  went  to  the  back  house, 
which  was  beyond  the  line  our  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  go;  there  was  a  bunch  of 
dried  leaves  at  the  corner  of  the  back  house  ; 
they  could  not  have  been  a  foot  beyond  the 
line,  and  when  the  man  went  to  pick  them 
up,  the  guard  fired  and  killed  him. 

On  entering  Libby  it  was  thirty-six  hours 
before  we  had  any  rations  given  us,  and 
would  have  suffered,  if  the  officers  already 
there  had  not  shared  with  us ;  I  mean  our 
officers. 

W e  were  packed  in  a  room  of  one  hun- 
dred and*fort)-  feet  long  by  forty-five  feet 
wide,  and  already  occupied  by  nearly  three 
hundred  men. 

We  had  no  clothing  or  bedding  given  to  us ; 
there  were  eleven  men  of  us  ;  what  we  had 
was  taken  from  us  by  our  captors ;  it  was  very 
cold  ;  the  windows  were  broken  at  each  end 
of  the  room ;  our  comrades  also  shared  their 
blankets  and  continued  to  do  so  until  we  I 
were  supplied  by  blankets  from  the  Sanitary 
Committee  ;  even  then  they  would  not  aver- 
age over  a  blanket  to  a  man,  in  my  room. 

It  was  so  filthy  that  ,  our  clothing  and 
blankets  soon  became  covered  with  vermin ; 
the  floors  of  the  prison  were  washed  late  in 
the  afternoon  nearly  every  day,  so  that  when 
we  came  to  lie  down  it  was  very  damp ;  we 
had  nothing  but  our  clothing  and  blanket  to 
lie  on ;  the  result  was  that  nearly  every  man 
had  a  cough. 

Wti  were  wormed  and  dove-tailed  together 


like  fish  in  a  basket ;  in  this  room  was  the 
sink  and  privy;  we  did  our  washing  and 
dried  our  clothes  in  the  same  room;  two 
stoves  in  the  room,  one  at  each  end,  and  two 
or  three  armfuls  of  wood  for  each  per  day. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  go  within  tJiree 
feet  of  the  windows  to  look  out ;  but  men 
could  not  help  this,  and  were  repeatedly 
fired  upon ;  in  this  firing  they  wounded  four 
officers ;  there  was  hardly  a  day  passed  with- 
out firing ;  any  one  whe  hung  clothes  near 
or  on  the  windows,  had  the  clothes  confis- 
cated and  were  put  in  the  cells. 

Twice  each  day  the  men  were  crowded 
into  two  rooms  for  roll  call ;  in  this  room 
were  the  sick  and  weak  who  could  hardly 
stand ;  the  crowd  was  immense ;  our  men 
were  counted  out  one  by  one  ;  the  officers — 
I  there  were  one  thousand  officers ;  any  one 
not  attending  this  roll  call  was  compelled  to 
stand  in  ranks  four  hours  on  the  floor. 

When  I  first  entered  Libby  in  November, 
we  received  a  small  loaf  of  corn  bread,  about 
two  ounces  of  poor  beef  and  a  little  boiled 
rice  each  day ;  the  loaf  was  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  longer,  thicker  and  heavier  than 
this.*  The  crust  was  very  thick ;  we  used  to 
call  it  iron-clad,  and  grate  it  and  make  mush 
out  of  it,  as  the  most  palatable  way ;  we  could 
not  grate  the  crusts. 

After  November  we  received  about  two 
ounces  of  beef  once  in  four  weeks  on  an 
average ;  from  the  25th  of  March  till  the  6th 
of  May,  not  a  bit  of  meat  was  issued  in 
officers'  quarters. 

For  the  three  months  of  Feburary,  March, 
and  April,  there  was  a  pint  of  black  peas 
issued  to  each  man  every  week,  and  a  little 
vinegar ;  these  peas  were  full  of  bugs,  nearly 
every  ration ;  they  called  them  bugs,  but  they 
were  little  white  maggots  in  a  chrysalis  state ; 
we  pounded  the  peas  so  as  to  mash  them, 
and  let  the  bugs  flow  to  the  surface ;  there 
was  about  an  ounce  of  soap  and  a  little  salt 
given  each  man. 

This  was  inadequate  to  satisfy  hunger,  and 
for  two  months  I  have  had  a  burning  sensa- 
tion, when  in  prison,  in  my  intestines.  I 
used  to  dream  of  food,  and  foolishly  would 
blame  myself  for  not  having  eaten  more 
I  when  at  home ;  the  subject  of  food  engrossed 
my  entire  thoughts ;  not  all  suffi^red  as  I  did ; 
the  majority  did;  some  were  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  boxes  from  home. 

We  were  allowed  to  write  letters  once 
each  week,  not  to  exceed  six  lines. 

Boxes  sent  us  from  the  North  were  stored 
in  a  warehouse  near  the  prison ;  we  could  see 
them  in  the  windows;  the  contents  of  the 
boxes  were  being  stolen  or  ruined  by  keep- 
ing, and  when  issued  I  think  would  have 

*  The  same  loaf  before  referred  to. 
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been  eaten  by  none  but  starving  men ;  every 
package  and  can  was  broken  open,  and  the 
contents  v,^erc  poured  promiscuously  into  a 
blanket,  so  that  everything  ran  in  together  ; 
they  stole  a  great  many  of  our  boxes :  one  of 
the  guards  told  me  that  they  saw  our  men 
escaping  through  the  tunnel,  and  that  they 
did  not  prevent  them,  supposing  it  was  their 
own  men  stealing  our  boxes;  the  Sanitary 
supply  sent  us,  we  received  but  little  of ;  we 
•were  allowed  to  send  out  and  buy  at  ex- 
travagant prices ;  they  sold  us  the  Sanitary 
hams,  butter,  and  stationery.  Marks  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  were  on  the  cases  and 
on  the  paper. 

For  trivial  oiFences,  officers  were  sent  to 
the  cells ;  there  had  been  about  eighty-five 
men  in ;  many  of  those  men  were  innocent 
that  were  placed  there  as  hostages ;  they  said 
the  cells  were  damp,  walls  green,  no  stoves; 
they  were  about  twelve  feet  by  twenty ;  at 
one  time  there  were  sixteen  men  in  those 
cells;  some  had  to  stand  all  night;  I  believe 
this  fully.  I  was  in  the  hospital  with  pneu- 
monia. 

Just  before  I  left,  Capt.  Stevens  received 
a  small  box  from  home,  sat  down  and  ate  to 
excess,  as  any  man  would  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  died  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

The  surgeon  was  very  kind  to  us.  The 
hospital  food  was  just  like  the  quarter  food, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  rye  con'ee  and 
sugar;  not  quite  so  much  bread. 

I  had  a  burning  sensation  on  the  inside, 
with  a  general  failing  in  strength.  A  man 
had  a.  piece  of  ham  which  I  looked  at  for 
hours. 

When  I  came  away  on  the  16th  of  May, 
and  saw  the  pale  faces  of  the  men  through 
the  bars,  I  cried.  They  begged  me  for 
God's  sake  to  appeal  to  the  Government  and 
■write  to  the  papers — to  do  anything  in  the 
world  to  get  them  relieved.  I  am  confident 
that  if  they  remain  long  in  that  situation, 
they  will  never  be  fit  for  anything.  The 
men  never  blame  our  Government  for  their 
suffering. 

I  know  the  Rebels  have  plenty,  for  we 
went  down  into  the  cellar,  and  brought  up 
corn  meal,  flour,  potatoes  and  turnips,  which 
we  divided  with  our  fellows;  the  flour  was 
excellent;  I  ate  about  a  quart  of  it.  I  am 
a  communicant  in  the  chui-ch,  and  was 
studying  for  the  ministry  when  the  war  broke 
out.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

A.  R.  CALHOUN. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  1st,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 


I  certify  that  the  foregoing  testimony  was 

taken  and  reduced  to  writing  in  the  presence 
of  the  respective  witnesses,  and  by  them 
sworn  to  in  my  presence,  at  the  times,  places, 
and  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Testimony,  by  letter,  of  Lieut.-Col.  Farns- 
ivortli,  \st  Conn.  Cavalry. 

Norwich,  June  29th,  1864. 

Gentlemen  : — In  reply  to  a  letter  from 
one  of  your  Committee,  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  the  following  statement  of  what  I  saw, 
heard  and  felt  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  by  the  Confederate  authorities,  at 
Richmond,  Virginia: 

I  entered  service  October,  1861;  was  cap- 
tured on  the  14th  of  July,  1863,  in  a  cavalry 
skirmish  near  Ilalltown,  Va.;  was  conveyed 
to  Richmond,  and  confined  In  Libby  pripon ; 
was  paroled  and  sent  North  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1864. 

My  treatment  by  my  immediate  captors 
was  gentlemanly  in  the  extreme ;  even  going 
so  far  as  to  assist  me  in  concealing  money,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  Richmond  authorities  from 
robbing  me. 

Upon  reaching  the  LIbby,  we  were  rigidly 
searched,  and  all  moneys  and  attractive  jack- 
knives,  nice  overcoats  and  meerschaum  pipes 
were  kindly  appropriated  by  the  prison  au- 
thorities; rubber  blankets,  canteens,  spurs 
and  haversacks  were  taken  from  us.  Lieut 
Moran,  for  complaining  of  this  treatment,  was 
knocked  down  by  Richard  Turner,  inspector 
of  the  prison  clothing. 

There  was  never  an  issue  of  clothing  or 
blankets  made  by  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties during  the  time  I  was  there  confined. 
We  did  receive  one  hundred  (100)  each  of 
tin  plates,  cups,  knives,  forks,  (mostly  dam- 
aged by  bayonet-thrusts,  they  haying  been 
picked  up  from  battle-fields),  for  the  use  of 
one  thousand  (1000)  officers. 

Accommodations — In  six  (6)  rooms, 
one  hundred  by  forty,  there  were  confined  as 
many  as  twelve  hundred  (1200)  officers  of 
all  ranks,  from  Brigadier-General  to  Second 
Lieutenant.  This  space  was  all  that  was  al- 
lowed us  in  which  to  cook,  eat,  wash,  sleep 
and  exercise.  You  can  see  that  soldierly 
muscle  must  fast  deteriorate  when  confined 
to  twenty  (20)  superficial  feet  of  plank ;  we 
were  not  allowed  benches,  chairs  or  stools, 
nor  even  to  fold  our  blankets  and  sit  upon 
them ;  but  were  forced  to  sit  like  so  many 
slaves  upon  the  middle  passage. 

This  continued  until  the  appointment  of 
General  Butler,  Commissioner  of  Exchange, 
after  which  time  we  were  allowed  chairs  and 
stools,  which  we  made  from  the  boxes  and 
barrels  sent  us  from  the  North. 
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There  was  plenty  of  water  allowed  us,  and 
a  tank  for  bathing  in  four  (4)  of  the  rooms. 

There  were  seventy-six  (76)  windows  in 
the  six  (6)  rooms,  from  which  in  winter  there 
was  no  protection. 

Subsistence. — Our  rations  consisted  of 
one-quarter  (i)  of  a  pound  of  beef,  nine 
(9)  ounces  of  bread  of  variable  quality,  gen- 
erally of  wheat  flour,  though  sometimes  of 
weat  flour  and  corn  meal,  a  gill  of  rice,  and 
a  modicum  of  salt  and  vinegar  per  day.  This 
continued  until  the  11th  of  November,  which 
was  the  first  day  that  meat  was  not  issued, 
and  bread  made  entirely  of  corn  meal  was 
substituted  for  wheat  bread  ;  this  meal  was 
composed  of  cob  and  grain  ground  together, 
and  when  mixed  with  cold  water,  without 
salt  or  any  raising,  made  the  bread.  Meat 
was  next  issued  on  the  14th,  and  the  issue 
suspended  on  the  21st.  On  the  26th  we  re- 
ceived salt  pork,  sent  to  the  prisoners  by  the 
United  States  Government ;  from  this  time 
out,  meat  vvas  like  angels*  visits ;  sometimes 
it  was  issued  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  and 
sometimes  not  in  thirty  (30)  ;  the  longest  in- 
terval was  thirty-four  (34)  days. 

The  amount  of  rations  first  issued  will  un- 
doubtedly sustain  life  ;  but  their  long  contin- 
uance without  exercise  will  produce  disease 
of  a  scorbutic  nature. 

The  rations  issued  after  the  11th  of  No- 
vember will  not  sustain  life,  and  without  the 
aid  sent  to  us  from  the  North  the  mortality 
would  have  been  great.  Nine  ounces  of  such 
corn  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  per  day,  are 
poorer  rations  than  those  issued  to  the  vilest 
criminal  in  the  meanest  States  prison  in  the 
Union ;  yet  this  was  considered  fit  treatment 
by  the  hospifable  chivalry  of  the  South  to  be 
extended  to  men  taken  in  honorable  warfare, 
any  one  of  them  the  peer  of  the  arch  traitor, 
Jeff.  Davis. 

Boxes. — We  began  to  receive  boxes  in 
October.  These  came  in  good  order,  were 
inspected  in  our  presence,  and  delivered  to 
us  entire ;  they  came  regularly,  and  were 
delivered  in  good  order  up  to  about  the  first 
of  January;  after  this  time  boxes  were 
sent  regularly  from  the  North,  and  were  re- 
ceived hy  Col.  Ould,  Commissioner  of  Ex- 
change, but  they  were  not  issued  to  us  ;  they 
were  stored  in  a  building  within  sight  of  the 
prison,  and  at  the  time  of  my  leaving,  three 
thousand  (3000)  had  been  received  there  and 
not  delivered  to  us ;  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  non-delivery  of  boxes  we  were  never 
informed.  They  keep  up  a  semblance  of 
leHvery,  however,  by  the  issue  of  five  (5)  or 
six  (6)  a  week,  they  receiving  from  the 
North  about  three  hundred  (300)  a  week. 

The  contents  of  these  boxes  were,  un- 
doubtedly, apprppriated  to  the  private  use  of 
the  officials  m  and  about  Kichmoud.  Here 


is  simply  one  instanc? :  Lieut.  Mawinnis,  of 
the  18th  Reg.,  Conn.,  since  killed  m  battle, 
recognized  a  suit  of  citizen's  clothes  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  from  the  North,  on  the 
person  of  one  of  the  prison  officials,  and  ac- 
cused him  of  the  theft,  and  showed  his  name 
on  the  watch  pocket  of  the  pants.  Such 
cases  were  numerous. 

Belle  Isle. — Upon  the  26th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  I  visited  Belle  Island,  as  an 
assistant  in  the  distribution  of  clothing  sent 
by  the  Government,  and  by  the  Sanitary 
Commissions  of  the  North ;  this  was  my  first 
time  outside  of  the  prison  walls  in  six  months. 
The  island  is  situated  just  opposite  the  Tred- 
egar Iron  Works  in  the  James  river.  The 
space  occupied  by  prisoners  is  about  six 
acres,  enclosed  by  an  earthwork  three  (3) 
feet  in  height^  within  this  space  were  con- 
fined as  many  as  ten  thousand  (10,000)  pris- 
oners. The  part  occupied  by  the  prisoners 
is  a  low,  sandy,  barren  waste,  exposed  in 
summer  to  a  burning  sun,  without  the  shad- 
ow of  a  single  tree ;  and  in  winter,  to  the 
damp  and  cold  winds  up  the  river,  with  a 
few  miserable  tents,  in  which,  perhaps,  one- 
half  (^)  the  number  were  protected  from  the 
night  fogs  of  a  malarious  region  ;  the  others 
lay  upon  the  ground  in  the  open  air.  One 
of  them  said  to  me  :  "  We  lay  in  rows,  like 
hogs  in  winter,  and  take  turns  who  has  the 
outside  of  the  row." 

In  the  morning,  the  row  of  the  previous 
night  was  plainly  marked  by  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  sleeping  on  in  their  last 
sleep. 

Fed  upon  corn  bread  and  water,  scantily 
clothed,  with  but  few  blankets,  our  patriotic 
soldiers  here  suffered  the  severest  misfortunes 
of  this  war.  Here,  by  hundreds,  they  ofier- 
ed  up  their  lives  in  their  country's  cause, 
victims  of  disease,  starvation  and  exposure, — 
sufferings  a  thousand  times  more  dreadful 
than  the  \^unds  of  the  battle-field.  As  many 
as  fourteen  (14)  have  been  known  to  freeze 
to  death  in  one  night.  This  I  have  from  men 
of  my  own  regiment,  and  it  is  perfectly  reli- 
able. 

The  hospitals  upon  the  island  are  Sibley 
tents,  without  floors,  the  ground  covered 
with  straw,  and  logs  of  wood  placed  around 
for  pillows,  to  which,  when  about  to  die,  he 
men  were  carried ;  and  here,  with  logs  for 
their  pillows,  the  hard,  cold  ground  for  their 
bed,  death  came  to  their  relief,  and  the  grave 
closed  over  the  victims  of  rebel  barbarity. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  island  was  well 
spoken  of  by  the  men.  He  deprecated  the 
condition  they  were  in,  but  said  he  could  do 
no  more,  for  the  authorities  gave  him  no  more 
to  do  with  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  men 
were  stimulated  to  work  at  their  trades,  as 
blacksmiths,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Con- 
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federate  Government,  by  the  offer  of  double 
the  quantity  of  rations  they  were  then  re- 
ceiving ;  thus  acting  out,  in  their  treatment 
of  Northern  soldiers,  the  groat  principle  of 
Slavery  and  of  the  South,  that  the  lives  of 
the  poor  and  helpless  are  in  their  eyes  of  no 
more  value  than  the  amount  of  interest  they 
will  produce  on  capital. 

The  facilities  for  washing  were  good,  a 
sandy  beach  all  around  the  island,  and  the 
whole  number  of  prisoners  could  have 
washed  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  but,  under 
the  management  of  the  authorities,  only  a 
limited  number  (say  75  men  per  day)  were 
able  to  wash,  being  conducted  under  guard 
to  the  water,  in  squads  of  five  (5)  or 
six  (6).,^ 

The  sickness  caused  by  the  above  treat- 
ment was  of  the  respiratory  organs,  pneu- 
monia, &c.,  and  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Men  were  without  medical  treatment  on 
the  island  until  disease  was  so  far  advanced 
that  when  taken  away  in  ambulances  to  the 
hospital,  in  squads  of  twenty  (20),  one-half 
(I)  of  them  have  died  within  five  (5)  hours 
—  some  of  them  while  their  names  were 
being  taken  at  the  hospital. 

Men  were  returned  from  the  hospital  to 
the  island  when  so  weak  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  crawl  upon  their  hands  and  knees 
a  part  of  the  way. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1863,  a  squad 
were  passing  the  prison  (Libl3y)  in  this  con- 
dition, going  from  the  hospital  to  the  island ; 
among  them  was  George  Ward,  a  school- 
mate of  mine  and  of  Col.  Ely,  of  the  18th 
Conn.  Vols.  Col.  Ely  threw  a  ham  to  him 
from  the  window.  As  the  poor  fellow 
crawled  to  get  it,  the  rebel  guard  charged 
bayonets  on  him,  called  him  a  damned  Yan- 
kee, and  appropriated  the  ham. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  placed  in  the 
cellar  of  the  prison,  to  which  there  was  free 
access  for  animals  from  the  street.  I  have 
known  of  bodies  being  partially  devoured  by 
dogs,  and  hogs,  and  rats,  during  the  night. 
Every  morning  the  bodies  were  placed  in 
rude  coffins  and  taken  away  for  burial.  Of- 
ficers have  marked  the  coffins  thus  taken 
away,  and  have  seen  them  returned  twenty 
(20)  times  for  bodies.  You  may  draw  your 
own  inference  as  to  the  rites  of  burial  ex- 
tended to  a  Yankee  prisoner  in  the  Capital 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Officers  dying,  their  brother  officers  pro- 
cured metallic  coffins  and  a  vault,  in  which 
they  were  placed  until  they  could  be  re- 
moved North.  An  officer,  (Major  Morris, 
of  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  I  think,) 
who  had  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederate 
authorities  several  hundred  dollars,  taken 
from  him  when  he  entered  the  prison,  died  [ 
in  the  hospital,  and  the  authorities  refused 


to  use  his  money  for  a  decent  buri.il,  and  we 
raised  it  in  the  prison. 

LiBBY  Mined.  —  Upon  the  approach  of 
Kilpatrick  on  his  grand  raid  on  Kichmond, 
about  the  1st  March,  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion was  produced  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  authorities  felt  sure  of  his  ability  to 
enter  the  city  and  free  the  prisoners. 

We  were  informed  one  morning  by  the 
negroes  who  labor  around  the  prison,  that 
during  the  ni^ht  they  had  been  engaged  in 
excavating  a  large  hole  under  the  centre  of 
the  building,  and  that  a  quantity  of  powder 
had  been  placed  therein.  Upon  inquiring 
of  certain  of  the  guards,  we  found  it  the 
general  impression  among  them  that  the 
prison  was  mined. 

Richard  Turner,  inspector  of  the  prison, 
told  officers  there  confined,  that  "  should 
ffilpatrick  succeed  in  entering  Richmond, 
it  would  not  help  us,  as  the  prison  authori- 
ties would  blow  up  the  prison  and  all  its 
inmates." 

The  adjutant  of  the  prison,  Lieutenant 
Latouche,  was  heard  by  an  officer  (Lieuten- 
ant Jones,  55th  Ohio)  to  use  the  following 
words  to  a  rebel  officer  with  whom  he  had 
eptered  and  examined  the  cellar  where  the 
powder  was  reported  as  placed :  "  There  is 
enough  there  to  send  every  damned  Yankee 
to  hell." 

Major  Turner  said  in  my  presence  the 
day  we  were  paroled,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  Was  the  prison  mined  ?  "  "  Yes, 
and  I  would  have  blown  you  all  to  Hades 
before  I  would  have  suffered  you  to  be  res- 
cued." 

Bishop. Johns  said  in  the  prison,  when 
asked  if  he  thought  it  was  a  Christian  mode 
of  warfare  to  blow  up  defenceless  prisoners : 
"  He  supposed  the  authorities  were  satisfied 
on  that  point,  though  he  did  not  mean  to 
justify  it." 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
CHAS.  FARNSWORTH, 

Late  Lieutenant-Colonel  1st  Connecticut  Cavalry. 

Norwich,  June  30th,  1854. 
State  of  Connecticut,  ) 
County  of  New  London,  \ 
Personally  appeared  Charles  Farns- 
worth,  signer  of  the  foregoing  in- 
strument and  statement,  and  made 
solemn  oath  that  the  facts  stated 
therein  are  true,  before  me. 

David  Young, 

'  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Additional  Testimony  hi/  Letter  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colo^^M  Farnsworth. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  July  IGth,  1864. 
Re^--    Treadwell  Walden,  Philadel- 
phia : 

Sir:  —  Your  favor  of  the  14th  inst.  re- 
ceived.   In  answer  to  your  request  for  a 
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written  statement  of  facts,  related  to  you  by 
myself  in  conversation,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  guards  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  the  provision  made  for  the  sick  upon  Belle 
Isle,  I  submit  the  following  : 

In  what  is  known  as  the  "Pemberton 
buildings,"  nearly  opposite  the  "  Libby," 
there  were  confined  a  large  number  of  en- 
listed men.  Hardly  a  day  went  by  that  the 
guards  did  not  fire  upon  the  prisoners.  I 
nave  known  as  many  as  fourteen  shots  to  be 
fired  in  one  day.  They  were  thus  subject 
to  death  if  they  merely  came  near  the  win- 
dow to  obtain  fresh  air.  It  was  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence  to  hear  the  report  of  a  mus- 
ket and  then  see  the  sergeant  of  the  guard 
bring  out  a  wounded  or  dead  soldier. 

The  guards  would  watch  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  fire  upon  their  prisoners,  and,  without 
warning  the  prisoner  to  leave  the  vicinity 
of  the  window,  fire. 

Lieutenant  Hammond,  of  the  Ringgold 
cavalry,  (better  known  to  Libbians  as  "  Old 
Iraboden,")  was  at  the  sink,  which  is  con- 
structed upon  the  outside  of  the  building. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  sides,  boards 
are  removed  for  the  purpose  of  light  or  ven- 
tilation. The  guard  below  caught  sight  of 
Lieutenant  Hammond's  hat,  through  this 
opening,  and  fired.  The  ball  entered  the 
side,  far  below  the  opening,  showing  that  the 
guard  was  intent  upon  striking  his  man ;  but 
a  nail  gave  the  bullet  an  upward  turn  and 
it  passed  through  Hammond's  ear  and  hat- 
brim.  From  the  position  he  was  in,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  but  for  the  ball  striking  the 
nail  he  would  have  been  struck  in  the  breast. 

llie  attention  of  Major  Turner  was  called 
to  it,  but  he  only  laughed  and  said,  "  The 
boys  were  in  want  of  practice."  The  guard, 
when  spoken  to  about  it,  said  "  He  had 
made  a  bet  that  he  would  kill  a  damned 
Yankee  before  he  came  off  guaixi."  There 
was  not  the  least  attention  paid  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  Libby  prison  to  this  deliberate 
attempt  at  murder. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Huggins,  of  a  New 
York  regiment,  was  standing  at  least  eight 
feet  from  a  window  on  the  second  floor;  the 
guard  could  just  see  the  top  of  his  hat.  To 
be  sure  of  his  man,  the  guard  left  his  beat 
and  stepped  into  the  street.  Being  seen,  a 
warning  cry  was  uttered,  and  Huggins 
stooped  and  the  bullet  buried  itself  in  the 
beams  above.  This  was  the  same  guard  that 
fired  at  Hammond. 

Richard,  or  as  usually  called,  Dick  Turner 
was  the  inspector  of  the  prison,  and  acted 
under  the  orders  of  the  commander.  There 
was  nothing  too  mean  for  him  to  do.  He 
searched  you  when  you  entered,  knocked ' 
you  down  if  you  grumbled,  took  your  blan-  j 
ket  from  you  if  found  lying  upon  it  after ' 


morning  roll-call,  never  spoke  of  yoL  except 
as  damned  Yankees  —  told  you  "  you  were 
better  treated  than  you  deserved.'* 

This  "  high-toned  Southron  "  was  employed 
as  the  negro-whipper  of  the  prison. 

Colonel  Powell,  2d  Virginia  cavalry, 
(Union,)  Colonel  Streightand  Captain  Reed, 
51st  Indiana,  and  others  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  the  cells,  used  to  witness  the  whip- 
pings, (the  cells  were  at  one  end  of  the  cel- 
lar where  the  whipping-block  was,)  and  they 
could  hear, —  even  if  they  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  horrid  exhibition. 

Colonels  Powell  and  Streight  told  me  of 
as  many  as  six  negro  women  having  been 
stripped  and  whipped,  at  one  time,  for  hav- 
ing passed  bread  to  our  soldiers  as  they 
marched  through  the  street. 

The  flogging  of  the  negroes  that  worked 
at  the  Libby  was  an  every-day  occurrence. 

These  blacks  were  free  negroes  from  the 
North,  who  were  employed  as  servants,  but 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  flog- 
ged one  of  them  so  severely  that  he  was  un- 
able to  move  for  two  weeks,  and  walked  lame 
months  after.  His  offence  was  resisting  a 
white  negro-driver. 

The  hospital  tents  on  Belle  Isle  were  old 
Sibleys.  These  were  not  temporary  hospi- 
tals, for  many  died  in  them  each  day ;  but 
when  they  could  not  contain  all  the  sick  some 
sick  were  removed  to  Richmond  hospitals. 
These  tents  were  awful  places  for  human  be- 
ings to  be  placed  in  —  without  floors,  a  heap 
of  straw  for  a  bed,  logs  of  wood  for  pillows 
—  men  died  with  less  attention  than  many  a 
man  pays  to  a  favorite  dog.  The  hospitals 
in  Richmond  were  much  better,  being  in 
buildings,  and  were  furnished  with  bupks 
and  straw  beds  —  some  of  them  with  sheets. 
But  though  treated  with  kindness,  compared 
with  Belle  Island,  the  want  of  proper  medi- 
cines was  visible,  and  many  died  for  the  want 
of  the  most  simple  remedies. 

Upon  the  25th  of  October,  1863,  two  ofli- 
cers,  (Major  Hewsten,  13 2d  New  York,  and 
a  Lieutenant  4th  New  York  Cavalry,)  es- 
caped from  the  hospital.  Immediately,  upon 
its  being  known,  all  the  sick  who  were  well 
enough  to  sit  up  or  stand,  were  removed  from 
the  room  and  placed  in  an  empty  room  un- 
der our  prison.  Here  they  were  kept  for 
twenty-four  hours,  without  food  or  blankets, 
as  a  punishment,  it  was  said,  for  not  reporting 
the  contemplated  escape  of  the  officers  named. 
From  this  treatment.  Surgeon  Pierce  of  the 
5th  Maryland  died. 

The  officers  in  the  room  above,  removed  a 
portion  of  the  floor  and  furnished  the  sick 
with  food  and  drink,  and  shared  their  blan- 
kets with  them.  This  coming  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Major  Turner,  we  were  deprived  of 
rations  for  one  day  —  October  29th,  1863. 
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I  his  was  not  tho  action  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  Libby,  for,  with  one  exception,  they  were 
kind  and  attentive,  and  did  all  in  their  pow- 
er for  our  comfort,  but  of  the  commander  of 
the  department,  Brigadier-General  Winder, 
and  of  INIajor  Turner,  commander  of  the 
prison,  who,  I  am  informed,  was  dismissed 
from  West,  Point,  by  ordei-s  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  having  been  convicted  of  for- 
gery. 

I  was  informed  by  men  whom  I  knew  — 
Ward  and  AVinship  of  the  18th  Connecticut 
and  Ferris  and  SlOiic  of  the  1st  Connecticut 
—  that  the  enclosure  in  Belle  Isle  was  a  mass 
of  filth  every  morning,  from  the  inability  of 
the  men  to  proceed  to  the  sinks  alter  even- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  guards  would  fire  upon  the 
prisoners  for  the  least  violation  of  the  rules. 
The  men  were  in  a  miserable  condition  and 
looked  sickly,  worn  out  —  starvation  and  ex- 
posure was  expressed  upon  their  features. 

Trusting  that  the  above  will  assist  you  in 
your  report, 

I  am  respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  FARNSWORTH, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this 
18th  day,  of  July,  A.  D.  1861, 

David  Young, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Testimony   taken  at  Washmgton,   D.  C, 
June  2d,  1864. 

Commissioners  Present. — Mr.  Wilkins, 
Dr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Walden. 

Surgeon  Nelson  D.  Ferguson,  sioorn  and  ex- 
amined :  — 
Surgeon  8th  New  York  Cavalry;  resi- 
dence, Jefferson  county,  N.  Y. ;  captured 
12th  May,  18G3  ;  taken  to  Libby  Prison  same 
day;  remained  there  twelve  days;  found 
Union  officers  there ;  my  treatment  same  as 
officers  received ;  daily  rations,  when  first 
entered,  were  four  inches  by  four  inches  by 
two  of  unbolted  bread,  which  was  coarse  and 
sour  about  half  the  time  ;  a  ration  of  beans, 
worm-eaten,  once  a  day ;  about  seven  quarts 
to  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  men,  or  a  gill  to 
each  man  was  served;  no  other  food  was  fm^- 
nished  by  the  Confederates ;  what  other  they 
had  was  bought  with  their  own  money. 

(The  ration  of  light  bread  of  a  common 
soldier  in  the  United  States  Army  is  twenty- 
two  ounces,  and  twelve  ounces  of  pork  or 
twenty  of  beef;  besides  that,  our  soldiers 
have  thirty  pound  of  potatoes  for  one  hun- 
dred rations,  or  nearly  a  third  of  a  pound  per 
day  to  each  man,  besides  coflee  and  sugar, 
&c.,  &c.) 

The  food  furnished  us  was  insufficient  for 
h  ialthful  support  of  life. 


When  I  reached  the  Libby  Prison  there 
were  say  twenty-five  Union  officers,  no  more, 
in  the  prison,  recently  captured ;  all  tlie  for- 
mer occupants  had  been  removed,  as  I  ara 
informed  (and  believe)  by  the  rebels,  to  the 
number  of  seven  hundred  or  over ;  when  I 
left  the  prison  on  the  28th,  there  were  sixty- 
nine  Union  officers  there. 

I  spent  four  days  in  Hospital  No.  21,  where 
luounded  Union  prisoners  (very  few  side) 
were  under  treatment ;  I  was  there  partly  as 
a  visitor,  and  also  did  partial  duty  as  a  sur- 
geon in  the  ward  ;  I  was  too  ill  to  do  full  du- 
ty ;  I  had  better  rations  in  the  hospital  than 
in  prison,  for  I  had  rye  coffee  and  a  little 
meat,  say  two  ounces  daily,  very  poor  bacon ; 
the  wounded  men  had  the  same  ration  of 
bread,  no  beans,  two  ounces  of  meat,  rye 
coffee,  occasionally  a  little  sugar,  and  one 
gallon  milk  and  one  gallon  v/hiskey,  divided 
among  two  hundred  and  sixty  men,  or  about 
a  tablespoonful  of  whiskey  and  milk  per  man  ; 
they  had  no  other  nutriment  or  stimul?ttIon. 

I  consider  the  nourishment  and  stimulation 
they  receiA^ed  entirely  insufficient  to  gi've 
them  a  proper  chance  for  recovery.  I  am 
surprised  that  more  do  not  die.  There  wero 
many  bad  cases  among  them  that  must  in- 
evitably sink  under  this  treatment  after  a  few 
days,  and  therefore  I  cannot  state  the  true 
proportion  of  deaths.  The  condition  of  these 
men  was  such  that  any  medical  observer 
would  impute  it  to  insufficient  stimulation 
and  nutrition.  The  condition  of  the  wounda 
generally  was  very  unhealthy,  not  tending  to 
heal,  pale  and  flabby,  and  the  tissues  lax  — 
just  such  a  condition  as  we  expect  to  see 
where  the  patient  is  improperly  nourished  by 
deficient  nutrition.  These  wounded  have  all 
been  brought  there  since  the  battle  of  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House. 
'  When  I  was  captured,  I  was  brought  into 
a  rebel  fort.  It  was  raining.  I  had  on  a 
rubber  blanket ;  the  blanket  was  taken  fi-om 
my  shoulders  by  a  lieutenant,  by  the  author- 
ity and  consent  of  the  commanding  officer. 
I  remonstrated  against  his  taking  my  private 
property,  and  appealed  to  the  commanding 
officer  for  protection,  and  to  protect  my 
rights.  He  replied,  "  Damn  you,  you  have 
no  rights."  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  I  was  a 
medical  officer.  Some  two  or  three  hours  af- 
terwards, when  I  was  about  to  leave  the  fort 
for  Libby  Prison,  the  lieutenant  remarked  to 
me,  "  I  hope  I  have  treated  you  kindly."  I 
replied,  "  I  have  always  treated  your  men 
and  officers  with  kindness  and  consideration, 
but  you  have  treated  me  harshly."  I  don't 
think  he  made  any  reply.  The  Provost- 
Marshal  took  away  my  sabre.  I  told  him  it 
was  my  private  property,  and  that  he  ought 
not  to  take  it  away,  and  his  answer  was,  "  Ik 
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don't  make  any  difference,  I  have  a  friend  to 
whom  I  intend  to  give  it." 

I  have  had  wounded  rebels  under  my  hand 
for  treatment  on  various  occasions.  Tlie 
course  I  have  always  adopted  is,  to  take  care 
of  my  own  men  first,  then  the  rebels,  giving 
them  equ^l  care  and  attention  of  every  kincf 

have  taken  my  own  private  rations  and 
given  them  repeatedly  to  wounded  rebels. 
All  other  medical  officers  of  our  army  have 
done  likewise,  as  far  as  my  observation  has 
extended. 

^  I  have  been  in  tlic  service  two  years  and 
eight  months,  and  I  have  been  in  all  the  cav- 
aliy  fights  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  since 
I  entered  the  service. 

The  buildings  in  Richmond  occupied  for 
hospital  purposes  are  well  suited  for  such 
purposes,  being  large,  convenient,  and  well 
ventilated.  The  wards  are  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  tolerably  cleanly.  The  pris- 
on (Libby)  had  just  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  was  well'  white-washed.  In  the  prison, 
we  had  one  blanket  as  bed,  and  one  as  cover. 

No  one  can  appreciate,  without  experience, 
the  condition  of  the  officei-s  in  the  prison 
during  the  twelve  days  of  my  stay.  Their 
faces  were  pinched  with  hunger.  I  have 
seen  an  oflicer,  standing  by  the  window, 
gnawing  a  bone  like  a  dog.  I  asked  him 
"  what  do  you  do  it  for  ?  "  His  reply  was, 
"  It  will  help  fill  up."  They  were  constantly 
complaining  of  hunger.  There  was  a  sad 
and  insatiable  expression  of  the  face  impos- 
sible to  des^'ribe. 

The  bedding  in  Hospital  No.  21,  where 
the  privates  were  confined  by  wounds,  was 
very  dirty.  The  covering  was  -entirely  old 
dirty  quilts.  The  beds  were  offensive  from 
the  discharges  from  wounds  and  secretion  of 
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the  body,  and  were  utterly  unfit  to  place  a 
sick  or  wounded  man  on.  On  the  faces  of 
the  wounded  there  was  an  anxious,  haggard 
expression  of  countenance,  such  as  I  have 
never  seen  before.  I  attribute  it  to  want  of 
care,  want  of  nourishment  and  encourage- 
ment. There  is  a  deficiency  of  medical  sup- 
plies, such  as  bandages,  lint,'  sticking-plaster, 
and  medicines  generally  in  this  hospital, 
whether  from  actual  want  of  these  articles, 
or  from  unwillingness  to  supply  them,  I  do 
not  know. 

N.  D.  FURGUSON, 

Surgeon  8th  N.  Y.  Cavalry 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  this  3d  day  of 
June,  A.  D.  1864. 

M.  H.  KENDIG, 

Notary  Public. 

D.  W.  Richards,  M.  D.,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined: — 
Residence,  Northampton  County,  Pa. ; 
employment.  Assistant  Surgeon  in  145th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers ;  taken  prisoner 
May  10th,  1863;  taken  near  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  and  conveyed  to  Prison  Hos- 
pital No.  21,  in  Richmond,  on  the  N20th  of 
May,  and  left  there  28th  May. 

I  have  heard  Dr.  Furgnson's  deposition,  as 
made  before  this  Committee.  I  corroborate 
that  testimony  as  relating  to  the  condition 
and  treatment  of  wounded  prisoners.  I 
know  nothing  further  in  regard  to  this  mat- 

D.  W.  RICHARDS, 

Assistant  Surgeon  145th  P.  V. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  at 
•  Washington,  D.  C,  this  3d  day  of 
Juoe,  A.  D.  1864. 

M.  H.  N.  Kendig, 

Notary  Public. 


EVIDENCE  OP  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  SURGEONS,  IN  CHARGE  OE  THE  FOUR 
HOSPITALS  AT  ANNAPOLIS  AND  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  TO  WHICH  RETURNED 
UNION  PRISONERS  WERE  BROUGHT  FROM  RICHMOND,  VA. 

ALSO,  EVIDENCE  OBTAINED  FROM  EYE-WITNESSES. 


Testimomj  of  Surgeon  B.  A.  VanderKieJl, 
in  charge  of  United  States  Army  General 
Hoypiial  Division  No.  1,  Annapolis,  Mary^ 
land.  Taken  at  the  Hospital,  May  Zlst, 
1864. 

*'  Commissioners  Present. — Mr.  Wilkins, 
Dr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Walden. 

I  have  been  the  recipient  of  all  the  pris- 
oners returned  from  Richmond  since  the  1st 
of  June,  1863,  except  one  steamboat  load 
which  were  four  hundred  to  five  hundred.  I 
have  received,  I  should  judge,  nearly  (?^00) 


three  thousand;  these  are  in  a  debilitated 
condition,  badly  clad,  and  down-spirited,  on 
account  of  ill-treatment  by  starvation  and 
exposure,  as  they  all  on  inquiry  agree  in 
stating,  and  as  I  am  convinced  is  the  case  by 
their  actual  condition  on  their  arrival,  and  by 
rations  shown  to  me,  which  they  unanimous- 
ly state  are  the  only  ones  given  them. 

They  unanimously  state  that  their  blankets, 
overcoats,  watches,  and  jewelry  and  money 
have  been  taken  from  them,  partially  by  their 
immediate  captors,  but  also  in  a  quasi-official 
way,  telling  them  that  they  will  be  restored 
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when  they  are  released,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  have  been  informed,  have  never 
been  done. 

The  returned  prisoners  state  that  the  of- 
ficials, such  as  guards  and  nurses,  often  re- 
ceive money  from  them,  such  as  they  may 
have  been  able  to  secrete,  with  the  promise 
that  they  sliall  have  the  equivalent  returned 
in  food,  which  promise  is  not  performed. 

Colonel  Palmer  de  Cesinola  (4th  New 
York  Cavalry)  told  me  that  while  acting  as 
distributing  commissary  of  articles  of  food 
and  clothing  sent  by  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, he  observed  that  some  of  our  prisoners 
at  Richmond  and  Belle  Isle,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  less  cruel  treatment  and  to  obtain 
larger  ratiims,  were  acting  as  shoemakers  for 
the  Rebel  Government.  He  at  once  told 
those  men  that  such  action  was  disloyal,  as 
by  so  doing  they  indirectly  assisted  the  re- 
bellion. The  result  of  this  remark  induced 
the  rebel  authorities  to  deprive  him  of  the 
privilege  of  being  longer  a  distributing  com- 
missary. 

Almost  in  all  cases  I  find  that  our  men 
state  that  when  they  were  captured,  they 
were  in  very  good  condition  as  to  general 
physical  health  ;  but  I  do  not  even  need  such 
a  statement,  as  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  regulations  which  govern  the  medical  de- 
partment of  our  army,  "  to  send  to  the  rear 
every  man  who  is  not  perfectly  able  to  bear 
arms,"  and  if  a  few  feeble  men  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  they  belong  to 
the  class  called  "  stragglers,"  which  certainly 
belong  to  the  minority. 

From  my  experience  of  fifteen  years  of  • 
constant  medical  and  military  service  in 
Northern  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  Med- 
iterranean, as  well  as  in  our  own  army  since 
September,  1861,  I  affirm  that  the  treatment 
to  which  our  men  have  been  subjected  while 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
IS  against  all  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and 
that  I  would  prefer  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese  of  Borneo,  called  "  Anack  Baba," 
who  murder  their  prisoners,  than  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  where  the  lives  and 
comfort  of  prisoners  of  war  is  a  matter  of 
such  cruel  indifierence,  to  say  the  least,  if 
not  indeed,  as  one  might  almost  be  justified 
in  supposing,  a  matter  of  determined  policy. 

If  I  may  believe  the  statements  of  our  re- 
turned prisoners,  the  diseases  under  which 
they  are  sufiering  when  they  come  into  my 
hands,  are  attributable  to  the  following 
causes,  one  or  more  :  deprivation  of  clothing, 
deficiency  of  food  in  quantity  and  quality, 
want  of  fresh  air,  on  account  of  overcrowd- 
ing in  prison  buildings  and  consequent  una- 
voidable uncleanliness,  and  mental  depres- 
sion, the  result  of  the  above  causes,  and  want 


of  adequate  shelter,  exposure  during  the  fall 
and  winter. 

The  diseases  most  common  among  these 
returned  prisoners  are  scurvy,  diarrhoea, 
and  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  are  not 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  treatment  in  use 
in  civil  life  or  in  hospitals  of  our  own  army 

They  are  most  successfully  mastered  by 
high  nutrition  and  stimulation,  with  cleanli- 
ness and  fresh  air  —  medicinal  treatment 
being  of  small  assistance  in  the  recovery  of 
the  sufferers,  and  often  being  entirely  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  medical  records  in  my  office  show 
that  this  system  is  the  only  valid  and  effec- 
tive mode  of  management,  thus  proving  by 
the  counteracting  effect  of  good  food,  air, 
cleanliness,  and  stimulants,  that  these  dis- 
orders are  the  result  of  the  causes  above 
stated. 

I  swear  the  above  statement  to  be  true. 

B.  A.  VANDERKIEFT, 

Surgeon  U.  S.  Volunteers  in  Charge. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me, 
this  sixth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
(June  6th,  1864.) 

[seal.]  H.  p.  Leslie, 

Notary  Public  for  and  in  the  County 
of  Anne  Arundel,  Maryland. 

Testimony,  hy  Letter,  of  Surgeon  William  S. 
Ely,  Executive  Officer  U.  S.  A.  General 
Hospital  Division,  N'o.  1,  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, June  6th,  1864. 

Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Doctor  : —  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  the  2nd  inst,  and  would  reply 
as  follows : — 

I  am  an  Assistant  Surgeon  of  Volunteers 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
been  on  duty  in  this  hospital  since  October 
3d,  1863,  as  executive  officer  and  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  a  ward.  I  have  been 
present  on  the  arrival  of  nearly  every  boat- 
load of  paroled  prisoners  since  my  connec- 
tion with  this  hospital  commenced. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  arrival  of  the 
flag-of-truce  steamer  "  New  York,"  Novem- 
ber 18th,  1863y  and  was  present  and  assisted 
in  unloading  the  men.  I  went  on  board  the 
boat  and  saw  bodies  of  six  (Q)  men  who 
had  died  during  the  passage  of  the  steamer 
from  City  Point,  Va.,  to  this  place.  No 
words  can  describe  their  appearance.  In 
each  case  the  sunken  eye,  the  gaping  mouth, 
the  filthy  skin,  the  clothes  and  head  alive 
with  vermin,  the  repelling,  bony  contour  — 
all  conspired  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  were  looking  upon  the  victims  of  starva- 
tion, cruelty  and  exposure,  to  a  degi-ee  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  humanity. 
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I  have  ne  ^er  seen  more  than  the  above  from  the  coarsest  quality  down  to  that  mode- 
number  of  dead  in  any  sinMe  arrival ;  but  at  rately  fine. 

other  dates,  and  on  several  occasions,  I  have  ■  Diaphoretic  action  in  many  such  cases,  I 
seen  two  (2)  and  three  (3)  dead  on  board  have  found  almost  unattainable.  When  we 
the  boat,  and  have  repeatedly  known  four  consider  the  importance  of  the  cutaneous 
(4)  or  six  (6)  to  die  within  twelve  (12)  secretion,  relative  to  a  state  of  health,  it 
hours  of  their  reception  into  hospital.  The  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  many  instances 
same  condition  evidenced  in  the  cases  of  the  under  attention,  this  is  the  prime  exciting 
six  (6)  referred  to  above,  has  characterized  cause  of  the  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  and 
nearly  every  instance,  and  leads  us  irresisti-  abdominal  organs,  which  are  so  constantly 
bly  to  ^he  conclusion  that  death  has  been  found  among  our  Richmond  patients, 
owing  to  a  long  series  of  exposure  and  hard-  A  great  many  post-mortem  examinations 
ships,  with  a  deprivation  of  the  barest  neces-  of  paroled  prisoners  who  have  died  in  our 
sities  for  existence.  '  hospitals,  have  been  made  by  myself  and 

I  have  known  paroled  prisoners  of  war  to  others.  The  thoracic  organs  are  seldom 
be  admitted  to  this  hospital  with  barely  suf-  found  healthy.  The  pectoral  muscles  are  so 
ficient  clothing  to  cover  their  nakedness.  I  much  wasted  as  to  render  the  walls  of  the 
cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  any  single  case  chest,  to  a  certain  extent,  transparent.  The 
where  a  patient  was  admitted  without  either  lungs  frequently  are  found  filling  but  half 
hat,  coat,  shoes,  shirt,  or  stockings,  but  I  the  pulmonary  cavities.  Old  pleuritic  ad- 
have  repeatedly  seen  men  without  one  (1),  hesions,  in  all  degrees  of  extent,  are  general- 
two  (2),  or  three  (3)  of  these  articles,  and  ly  seen ;  almost  invariably  there  is  a  local 
think  that  lean  say,  that  when  they  possess-  stasis  or  congestion  of  blood,  posteriorly  and 
ed  all,  it  was  an  exceptional  case.  Tt  is  our  about  the  roots  of  the  lungs ;  the  heart  is 
rule  to  strip  each  patient  to  his  skin,  and  pro-  found  flaccid,  and  often  its  walls  are  attenu- 
vide  all  with  entirely  new  clothing,  because  ated ;  when  taken  out  and  laid  down,  it 
rags,  filth  and  vermin  preponderate  so  large-  flattens  from  its  own  weight,  is  seldom  filled 
ly  as  to  render  any  further  use  of  the  various  with  a  substantial  clot,  and  generally  con- 
articles  of  apparel  upon  the  bodies  of  pa-  [  tains  but  a  very  little  dark,  thin  blood.  Tu- 
tients  reaching  this  point  from  Richmond,  bercular  deposit  is  sometimes  very  extensive, 
Va.,  unhealthy,  and  in  opposition  to  the  and  in  cases  where  there  is  no  external  ap- 
simplest  principles  of  hygiene.  j  pearance  favoring  the  scrofulous  diathesis, 

Patients,  when  asked  the  manner  in  which  leading  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has 


they  lost  their  clothing,  reply  that  they  were 
robbed  of  what  they  had  when  captured,  o?- 
else,  that  during  their  imprisonment,  often- 
times extending  over  many  months,  their 


been  engendered  ofttimes,  in  a  previously 
healthy  subject,  by  the  deprivation  of  good, 
wholesome  food,  and  the  combination  of 
unhealthy  influences,  to  which  so  many  of  our 


clothing,  piece  by  piece,  wore  out,  and  that  j  prisoners  of  war  succumb.  The  liver  is  un- 
they  had  no  opportunity  to  procure  a  !  usually  pale  in  color,  and  of  anaemic  aspect ; 

the  intestines  are  sometimes  much  diseased, 
but  frequently  healthy.   I  have  known  many 


change. 

It  IS  impossible  for  any,  save  those  who 
have  seen  the  condition  of  paroled  men  soon 


instances  of  marked  chronic  diarrhoea,  re- 
after  their  release  from  captivity,  to  have  j  suiting  fatally,  yet  disclosing  no  organic  in- 
any  idea  of  the  s/a/(?  o/^Ae  .s/jm  covering  their  !  testinal  changes  or  morbid  appearances, — 
bodies.  In  many  cases  that  I  have  observed,  favoring  the  supposition  that  the  diarrhoea 
the  dirt  incrustation  has  been  so  thick  as  to  is  often  only  a  symptom  of  a  want  of  tonicity, 
require  months  of  constant  ablution  to  re-  not  of  organic  disease. 

cover  the  normal  condition  and  function  of  |  I  consider  the  frequency  of  pulmonary 
the  integument.  Patients  have  repeatedly  j  congestions  among  our  patients  from  Rich- 
stated,  in  answer  to  my  interrogations,  '  mond  owing  to  the  altered  condition  of  the 
"  that  they  had  been  unable  to  wash  their  fluids  of  the  system,  especially  the  blood :  its 
bodies  once  in  si-K  (6)  mojiths ; "  that  all  that  fibrinous  portion  becomes  diminished,  and 
time  they  had  lain  in  the  dirt,  and,  as  might  stagnation  takes  place  in  the  most  depending 
naturally  be  expected,  the  filth  accumula-  portions  of  the  lungs,  giving  us  what  we  term 
tion  was  constantly  increasing.  Frequent-  \  a  hypostatic  pneumonia,  depending  on  the 
ly,  the  entire  cuticle  must  die  and  be  de-  want  of  tone  in  the  vessels  and  consequent 
tached  before  any  healthy  action  can  be  enfeebled  circulation. 

recovered.  j     The  treatment  which  I  have  found  most 

I  know  not  how  to  better  compare  the  efiective  in  aiding  the  restoration  to  health 
cutaneous  condition  of  these  men  in  its  dif-  of  our  reduced  Richmond  patients,  is,  very 
ferent  morbid  states,  than  to  liken  it,  in  briefly,  as  follows :  —  Quinine,  iron,  and  cod- 
feeling,  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  ^  liver  oil,  (in  their  different  preparations  and 
fingers  by  passing  them  over  sand-paper  '  combinations),  in  sma// doses;  liquid  concen- 
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trated  nourishment,  a  rigid  enforcement  of 
cleanliness,  and  regularity  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and,  if  possible,  the  hygienic  ad- 
vantages of  a  tent  ward. 

Our  records  exhibit  a  mortality  among' 
our  patients  from  Richmond  of  18  per  cent. 
I  am.  Doctor,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
WILLIAM  S.  ELY, 

Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  V^olunteers. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  sixth 
day  of  J  uue,  1S64,  William  S.  Ely, 
As'sistaiit  Surgeon  U.  S.  Volunteers, 
and  took  outli  tliat  the  statements 
above  made  are  true  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[Seal.]  Henry  P.  Leslie, 

iVotary  Public,  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md. 

Testimony  of  Surgeon  G.  B.  Parker^  in  charge 
of  United  Stales  Army  General  Hospital, 
Division  No.  2,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
Taken  at  the  Hospital,  May  31st,  1864. 

ALL  THE  COMMISSIONERS  PRESENT. 

Surgeon  G.  B.  Parker,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined :  — 

I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  hospital  one 
year.  During  this  time  I  have  received  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  in  exchange. 
Their  condition  has  been  very  low,  very 
feeble,  since  last  June.  The  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  received  here  are  marked 
"  Debilitas."  It  was  not  specific  disease 
with  them ;  where  it  was,  it  was  coupled 
with  debility. 

The  majority  of  the  diseased  cases  were 
diarrhoea  caused  by  bad  diet  —  of  insufficient 
and  bad  quality ;  they  have  resulted  from 
the  want  of  variety  of  diet.  This  will  pro- 
duce scurvy. 

I  have  seen  an  hundred  of  the  rations 
served  to  the  men.  I  do  not  consider  the 
rations  I  have  seen  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  life  for  any  long  time. 

We  give  our  men  twenty  ounces  of  beef 
on  a  march,  per  day,  and  twenty-two  ounces 
of  bread.  Fourteen  ounces  of  meat  and  ten 
ounces  of  bread  will  keep  any  man  from 
starving ;  less  than  twelve  ounces  of  bread 
and  ten  ounces  of  meat  per  diem  would  pro- 
duce disease,  and,  if  long  continued,  would 
fail  to  keep  life  up  to  the  standard  in  a  great 
majority  of  men.  Lower  than  this  would 
end  in  debility  and  decline ;  in  proportion 
as  you  vary  a  man's  diet,  so  is  his  general 
health.* 

The  majority  of  the  men  did  walk  from 
the  landing  here.  We  did  not  receive  the 
worst  cases.    In  the  main,  the  diseases  were 

*  A  ration  which  had  been  given  to  one  of  the 
men,  produced  and  weighed :  —  weight  two  ounces  of 
bread,  and  three-sixteeuths  of  an  ounce  of  meat  in 
its  dry  state. 


produced  by  insufficient  and  a  bad  quality 
of  diet.  Their  stomachs  were  not  able  to 
retain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solid  food  when 
the  men  first  got  here.  I  was  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  diarrhoea  was  produced  by 
bad  diet. 

I  found  nutrition  was  the  most  successful 
treatment. 

Have  had  cases  of  frost  bite  here  result- 
ing in  mortification  of  the  ends  of  the  toea. 
Those  were  cases  from  Kichmond  —  eight  or 
ten  cases. 

Though  the  men  would  be  strong  enough 
to  walk  from  the  dock  up  here,  at  the  same 
time  they  were  in  that  debilitated  condition 
that  a  slight  change  of  air  would  cause  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  and  death.  Stimulants 
and  tonics  are  largely  used. 

There  were  a  good  many  cases  of  scurvy. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  of  diarrhoea,  there 
would  be  scorbutic  symptoms.  I  had  at  one 
time  eight  returned  prisoners  who  lost  their 
teeth.  I  suppose  this  was  owing  to  the  treat- 
ment these  men  had  received,  and  their  diet. 

At  the  hospital  we  give  each  man  twenty 
ounces  of  bread  per  day,  and  one  pound  of 
meat,  including  bone ;  could  not  give  the 
percentage  of  bone ;  we  also  give  vegetables. 
In  the  winter  we  give  cabbage,  potatoes^ 
rice  and  beans,  molasses,  tea,  butter.  A 
healthy  soldier  would  get  no  butter.  Twelve 
ounces  of  meat  and  twelve  ounces  of  bread 
per  day,  rejecting  the  other  articles,  would 
be  insufficient  to  preserve  good  health. 

G.  B.  PARKER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me. 
May  31st,  18G4. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

June  1st,  1864. 

Commissioner  Present.  —  Hon.  J.  L 
Clark  Hare. 

Surgeon  G.  B.  Parker,  who  was  before 
sworn,  recalled :  — 
A  great  many  of  those  whom  I  mentioned 
yesterday  as  suffering  from  debility  and  no 
specific  disease,  afterwards  recovered.  Seve- 
ral cases  where  their  appearance  was  really 
favorable  died  very  suddenly.  On  exami- 
nation, post  mortem,  they  were  found  ex- 
sanguinated to  a  wonderful  degree  ;  the  evi- 
dence of  which  was  in  large  white  fibrinous 
clots  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  extend- 
ing into  the  aorta.  This  was  found  to  be 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  those  who  died. 
In  other  cases,  as  1  mentioned  yesterday, 
they  would  take  on  acute  disease,  generally 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  die  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack. 

G.  B.  PARKER, 
Assistaat  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 
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Testimony  of  Surgeon  De  Witt  C.  Peters^ 
in  charge  of  Jarvis  General^  Hospital^  Bal- 
timore^ Md.y  taken  at  Baltimore  June  1st, 
1864. 

Commissioners  Present:  —  Dr.  Mott, 
Dr.  Delafield,  Judge  Hare. 

De  Witt  C.  Peters,  sworn  and  examin- 
ed:— 

I  am  an  Assistant-Surgeon  of  the  United 
States  Army,  stationed  at  Jarvis  General 
Hospital,  Baltimore.  On  or  about  the  16th 
of  April,  1864,  I  received  at  the  hospital 
over  which  I  had  charge,  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  paroled  prisoners  of  war,  recently 
returned  from  Belle  Island  and  Richmond. 

The  greater  majority  of  these  men  were 
in  a  semi-state  of  nudity.  They  were  labor- 
ing under  such  diseases  as  chronic  diarrhoea, 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  scurvy,  frost  bites,  gen- 
eral debility,  caused  by  starvation,  neglect, 
and  exposure.  Many  of  them  had  partially 
lost  their  reason,  forgetting  even  the  date 
ot  their  capture  and  every  thing  connected 
with  their  antecedent  history.  They  resem- 
ble, in  many  respects,  patients  laboring  un- 
der cretinism. 

They  were  filthy  in  the  extreme,  covered 
with  vermin.  Some  had  extensive  bed  sores 
caused  by  laying  in  the  sand  and  dirt,  and 
nearly  all  were  extremely  emaciated;  so 
much  so  that  they  had  to  be  cared  for  even 
like  infants.  Their  hair  had  not  been  cut, 
nor  the  men  shaved  in  many  instances  for 
months.  On  inquiry  of  these  men  as  to 
what  was  the  matter  with  them,  the  invari- 
able answer  was  starvation,  exposure,  and 
neglect,  while  prisoners  on  Belle  Island. 
They  informed  me,  that  while  on  Belle 
Island  during  the  inclement  months  of  the 
past  winter,  there  were  congregated  at  one 
time  in  a  space  less  than  three  acres,  one 
hundred  and  ten  squads  of  prisoners,  each 
numbering  one  hundred  persons.  Less  than 
half  of  these  had  old  worn-out  Sibley  and 
other  tents  for  shelter.  The  remainder  were 
obliged  to  accommodate  themselves  as  best 
they  could.  But  a  few  of  them  had  blankets. 
These  were  issued  to  them  by  our  Govern- 
ment under  flag  of  truce.  Some  had  over- 
coats. Many  had  no  shoes  except  patches 
that  they  had  contrived  themselves. 

Tliose  that  escaped  freezing  to  death  dur- 
ing the  cold  nights,  did  so  by  exercising  and 
by  huddling  together  in  heaps  like  hogs,  al-  j 
ternating  places  with  those  more  exposed  in  j 
the  heaps,  and  with  those  in  the  tents,  until 
at  last  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  hos- 1 
pital.  j 
They  informed  me,  that  each  morning,  | 
numbers  were  lound  frozen  to  death,  who 
had  probably  died  from  other  causes — ex- 
baustioQ.    They  stated  to  me  further,  that 


they  believed  this  system  of  slow  starvation 
was  carried  on  to  prevent  other  men  from 
enlisting  in  our  army. 

The  ration  allowed  them  was  a  small 
piece  of  corn  bread,  the  meal  of  which  con- 
tained also  the  cob,  a  httle  rice  soup  very 
rarely,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  small 
quantity  of  meat — a  few  ounces ;  they  con- 
fessed that  they  had  eaten  dog  meat  when- 
ever they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  capture  a 
dog. 

In  the  hospitals,  according  to  the  statement 
made  to  me  by  Hospital  Steward  James, 
United  States  Army,  they  fared  a  Uttle 
better,  although,  even  there,  they  had  an 
insufficiency  of  food,  and  thQ  beds  were 
filthy  and  covered  with  vermin.  He  states 
that  at  hospital  No.  21,  where  he  was  serving 
as  one  of  the  apothecaries  during  three 
months,  January,  February  and  March, 
there  were  admitted  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  of  our  men,  of  whom  nearly  four- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  died.*  They  lacked 
medicines  and  all  appliances  needed  for  the 
sick.  The  patients  in  the  hospital  had  one 
advantage  over  prisoners  of  war  on  Belle 
Island :  that  was,  they  were  allowed  to  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  tor 
which  they  paid  five  or  six  dollars  Confed- 
erate money. 

Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  re- 
ceived by  me,  so  far,  fifteen  have  died ;  the 
post-mortems  of  which  have  made  apparent 
diseases  of  nearly  all  the  viscera  to  a  re- 
markable extent. 

I  received  one  man  incurably  insane, 
caused,  as  I  was  informed  and  believe,  by 
joy,  produced  by  the  news  that  he  was  to  be 
exchanged.  I  found,  from  excess  of  habit, 
they  had  become  like  savages  in  their  hab- 
its, and  lost  the  decencies  of  life,  and  had 
to  be  taught  like  children  the  decencies  of 
society. 

The  health  and  constitutions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  these  men  are  permanently  under- 
mined. Under  proper  care  and  treatment, 
which  consisted  in  their  not  eating  too  much, 
a  spare  but  concentrated  diet,  may  have  ral- 
lied. In  one  instance  a  boy  gained  forty 
pounds  in  two  weeks;  he  still  has  phthisis 
and  can  hardly  stand  exposure  or  active  ex- 
ercise. A  case  of  scurvy  occurred  among 
others  which  is  the  worst  I  ever  saw  or  read 
of ;  a  man  turning  red  or  nearly  black  from 
head  to  foot ;  he  died  in  twenty-four  hours. 

I  think  nine4enths  of  the  men  weighed 
under  one  hundred  pounds;  they  appeared 
to  be  articulated  skeletons;  covered  with 
simply  integument ;  had  dropsy  and  oedema 

*  The  quarterly  report  from  which  these  figures 
are  taken,  was  obtained  and  brought  home  by  a 
returned  Union  prisoner.  It  will  be  found  on 
pages  68—9. 
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in  the  feet,  caused  by  weakness ;  and  were 
the  most  pitiable  objects  to  behold.  They 
had  an  uncontrollable  appetite. 

DE  WITT  C.  PETERS, 

Assist.  Surgeon  United  States  Army,  in  charge 
of  Jar  vis  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  1st,  iy()4. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Testimony  of  Surgeon  A.  Chapel,  in  charge 
of  West's  Buildings  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  taken  at  Baltimore,  June  2,  1864. 

Commissioners  Present: — Dr.  Mott, 
Dr.  Delafield,  Judge  Hare. 

Surgeon  A.  Chapel,  affirmed  and  exam- 
ined :  — 

I  am  Surgeon  in  charge  of  West's  Build- 
ings Hospital,  Baltimore.  On  the  18th  of 
April,  1864,  I  received  at  the  hospital  one 
hundred  and  five  of  the  paroled  prisoners 
from  Richmond,  brought  to  this  point  on 
the  flag-of-truce  boat  "  New  York.  "  These 
were  the  worst  cases  received  at  this  point 
by  that  boat ;  none  of  them  being  able  to 
stand  alone.  AH  were  brought  into  the 
hospital  upon  stretchers. 

Nearly  all  were  in  an  extreme  state  of 
emaciation,  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  cov- 
ered with  vermin.  Some  of  them  so  eaten 
by  the  vermin  as  to  very  nearly  resembh^ 
a  case  of  scabbing  from  small-pox,  being 
covered  with  sores  from  head  to  foot,  so  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  touch  a  well  portion 
of  the  skin  with  the  point  of  the  finger. 

Their  appearance  was  such  in  the  way 
of  filth  and  dirt,  as  to  convince  any  one 
that  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  for 
ablution  for  weeks  and  months.  Several 
were  in  a  state  of  semi-insanity,  and  all 
seemed,  and  acted,  and  talked,  like  chil- 
dren, in  their  desires  for  food,  &c.  Very 
few  of  them  had  blankets  or  clothing, 
some  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity. 

Upon  being  questioned  upon  the  causes 
of  their  condition,  the  testimony  was  uni- 
versal :  —  starvation,  exposure,  and  neglect, 
while  prisoners  at  Richmond  and  Belle  Isle. 

Their  universal  declaration  was,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  living,  that  they  were  provided 
with  only  one  small  portion  of  corn-bread 
per  day,  which  was  made  simply  from  corn- 
meal  and  water,  without  salt,  not  larger  than 
a  man's  hand ;  it  was  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick.  This  was  the  portion  for  the 
day.  They  sometimes  got  small  portions  of 
meat  once  a  day^  two  days  in  a  week. 
Several  of  them  told  me  that  they  had  been 
able  to  get  occasionally  a  small  piece  of  the 
flesh  of  a  dog,  whicli  they  had  cooked  and 
eaten  with  great  relish,  and  that  they  had 


caught  rats  and  eaten  them  in  the  same 
way.  Many  of  them  believed  that  the  meat 
issued  to  them  was  cut  from  the  bodies  of 
mules. 

They  said,  while  on  Belle  Isle  they  had 
no  means  of  shelter,  but  were  obliged  to 
huddle  together  in  heaps,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  inclement  weather  ;  —  often 
one  or  two  blankets  in  thickness  covering 
five  or  six  persons ;  —  often  lying  one  upon 
another  in  tiers,  and  changing  places  as  they 
became  tired  out.  They  state  that  they 
had  little  or  no  shelter  while  prisoners  at 
Belle  Isle. 

We  were  obliged  to  treat  them  as  children, 
in  regulating  their  diet  in  the  hospital,  hav- 
ing to  restrain  their  over-eating,  and  confine 
them  to  a  concentrated  but  nourishing  and 
generous  diet. 

Several  cases  had  no  disease  whatever,  but 
suffered  from  extreme  emaciation  and  star- 
vation. The  limb  of  one  of  these  men  could 
be  spanned  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  just 
above  the  knee.  This  patient,  a  boy  of 
nineteen  years  old,  would  not  weigh  over 
fifty  pounds  then,  though  in  health  probably 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  This 
was  not  a  solitfary  instance,  many  others 
being  extremely  emaciated.  Many  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  mere  living  skeletons, 
with  the  skin  drawn  tightly  over  the  bones. 

Many  of  them  were  laboring  under  such 
diseases  as  dropsy,  pulmonary  consumption, 
scurvy,  mortification  from  cold,  several 
having  lost  one-half  of  both  feet  from  this 
cause. 

Several  were  afflicted  with  very  severe 
bed-sores,  caused  by  lying  in  the  sand  with- 
out shelter.  One  man,  unable  to  lie  in  any 
other  way  but  on  his  face,  and  lived  about 
four  weeks  in  this  way. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  of  the  number 
received,  (one  hundred  and  five),  forty-two 
have  died.  All  gave  evidence  of  extensive 
visceral  disease,  of  which  starvation,  cold, 
and  neglect,  were  undoubtedly  the  primary 
cause.  Some  of  the  cases  sank  from  extreme 
debility,  without  any  evidence  of  disease  as 
the  cause  of  death. 

A.  CHAPEL, 

Surgeon  U. S.  A. 

Affirmed  to  and  subscribed 
before  me,  June  2d,  1804. 

D.  P.  BRO^VN,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Testimony  of  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  taken  at  BaU 
timore,  Maryland,  June  1st,  1864. 

Miss  D.  L.  Dix  sworn  and  examined :  — 

Last  winter  I  was  at  Annapolis  and  ex- 
amined many  hundred  returned  prisoners. 
I  inquired  of' these  men  exactly  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  fed;md  treated  on  B^lle 
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Island,  examined  them  individually,  and  by 
sixes  and  sevens.  I  saw  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  these  men  to  exaggerate  their 
sufferings. 

Inquiring  from  what  causes  they  had  suf- 
fered most  severely,  whether  rapid  marches, 
exposure  to  inclement  weather,  lack  of  ap- 
parel, or  hunger,  —  the  answer  was  invari- 
ably, "  From  hunger  while  at  Belle  Island." 
I  inquired  the  amount  of  animal  food  allowed 
a  day,  when  they  had  any  at  all ;  they  re- 
plied that  an  iron-bound  bucket,  filled  with 
packed  meat,  was  the  allowance  for  one 
hundred  men  ;  the  weight  of  bucket  and 
meat  would  be  twenty-five  pounds.  When 
cooked  this  afforded  a  very  small  quantity 
for  each  man. 

As  Winter  and  Spring  advanced,  the  only 
food  supplied  was  corn-meal  mixed  with 
water  and  roughly  baked.  This  bucket  of 
meat  I  speak  of  was  allowed  them  about 
twice  a  week,  with  a  very  little  rice  in  the 
autumn.  I  understand  that  in  the  hospitals 
they  occasionally  had  a  little  boiled  rice,  to 
which  was  sometimes  added  a  very  small- 
quantity  of  brown  sugar  or  molasses. 

I  gather  from  Confederate  authority  as 
well  as  from  our  returned  prisoners,  —  and 
a  Confederate  official  whose  evidence  cannot 
be  questioned  in  that  matter,  declared,  that 
the  sole  sustenance  at  Belle  Island  was  corn- 
meal  and  water,  —  that  of  the  numbers  re- 
maining at  Belle  Island,  then  about  eight 
thousand,  about  twenty-five  died  daily  ;  that 
the  mortality  in  Georgia  was  still  greater, 
and  that  it  would  be  but  a  few  weeks  before 
the  deaths  would  count  fifty  a  day. 

Another  fact  which  he  affirmed  as  a  rea- 
son for  withholding  so  much  from  our  prison- 
ers, sent  by  their  friends  and  the  Govern- 
ment, was  the  cruel  and  severe  restrictions 
imposed  on  their  men  in  our  hands. 

1  had  visited  those  very  prisoners  to  whom 
he  referred  at  Point  Lookout ;  they  were 
supplied  with  vegetables,  with  the  best  wheat 
bread,  and  fresh  or  salt  meat  three  times 
daily  in  abundant  measure — the  full  Gov- 
ernment ration. 

In  the  camp  of  about  nine  thousand  rebel 
prisoners,  there  were  but  four  hundred  re- 
ported to  the  surgeon ;  of  these,  one  hundred 
were  confined  to  their  beds,  thirty  were  very 
sick,  and  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  would 
never  recover. 

The  hospital  food  consisted  of  beef  tea, 
beef  soup,  rice,  milk,  milk  punch,  milk  gruel, 
lemonade,  stewed  fruits,  beef-steak,  vegeta- 
bles and  mutton;  white  sugar  was  employed 
in  cooking.  The  supplies  were,  in  fact, 
more  ample  and  abundant  than  in  hospitals 
where  our  own  men  were  under  treatment. 

To  return  to  the  condition  of  the  Federal 
prisoners  on  Belle  Island,  there  was  at  no 


time  adequate  shelter  for  the  entire  number 
till  late  in  spring,  when  the  number  had 
been  greatly  reduced  by  transfer  to  Georgia, 
exchanges  and  death. 

I  was  told  that  in  the  morning  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  men  dead  from  exposure 
and  rain. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  exchanged 
prisoners  reduced  to  the  lowest  extremity 
through  want  of  food.  Of  more  than  four 
hundred  landed  in  Baltimore,  some  little 
time  since,  nearly,  if  not  the  entire  number, 
were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  hunger ; 
more  than  one  hundred  of  these  were  taken 
a  few  yards  across  the  wharf,  to  the  hospital, 
on  stretchers ;  seven  died  before  they  could 
be  taken  into  the  building,  and  seven  more 
that  same  night.  Their  clothing  was  filthy 
to  the  last  degree ;  they  were  covered  with 
vermin ;  they  were  the  merest  bundles  of 
bones  and  skin,  and  some  bones  piercing  the 
flesh.  The  cries  of  these  poor  men  for  food 
were  pitiful  in  the  extreme. 

In  addition  to  their  other  sufferings,  many 
had  lost  portions  of  their  feet  by  frost.  The 
minds  showed  the  weakness  of  the  body. 
Some  were  reduced  to  idiocy.  They  would 
entreat  for  an  apple  or  a  bit  of  meat  to  look 
at,  if  they  could  not  be  allowed  solid  food. 
Many  of  these  poor  creatures  died,  and 
others,  I  understand  from  surgeons,  are  en- 
feebled for  life. 

Many  of  these  prisoners  when  brought  on 
the  flag-of-truce  boat,  were  observed  to  clasp 
their  hands  and  fix  their  gaze  upon  the 
American  flag  :  "  It  is  enough,  thank  God, 
we  are  at  home.'*  A  remarkable  trial  of 
disinterestedness :  Rev.  M.  Hall  said,  "  What 
can  I  do  for  you,  my  boys  ?"  "  Hasten  ex- 
changes and  bring  away  our  comrades." 

A  gentleman  of  Washington,  who  had 
been  permitted  to  convey  a  body  for  burial 
to  the  South,  on  board  the  flag-ot-truce  boat, 
remarked  that  all  the  rebel  prisoners  were 
in  vigorous  health,  e<juipped  in  clothes  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  Government ; 
many  of  them  with  blankets  and  haversacks, 
while  we  received  in  return  not  one  able- 
bodied  man  at  that  time.  I  have  witnessed 
this  fact  myself,  on  other  occasions  on  the 
flag-of-truce  boats. 

The  rations  served  to  the  prisoners  on 
Belle  Island,  whether  drawn  from  supplies 
furnished  by  the  Federal  Government,  or 
through  the  individual  liberality  of  North- 
ern citizens,  were  never  dispensed  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  by  the  Confederate  author- 
ities to  satisfy  hunger. 

I  have  seen  tons  of  provisions  shipped  on 
the  flag-of-truce  boat  from  the  North,  for  the 
relief  of  our  prisoners  at  Richmond.  Little 
or  nothing  came  from  the  South  for  rebel 
prisoners  at  the  North.    Clothing  and  blank- 
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ets  were  sent  by  our  Government  to  the  pris- 
oners in  quantities,  but  not  fully  distributed. 

One  reason  why  our  men  were  so  wholly 
destitute  of  clothin<T  at  a  late  season,  was  the 
temptation  they  were  undvT  to  give  them 
away  for  a  biscuit,  or  a  small  quantity  of  food, 
to  save  them  from  starvation. 

D.  L.  DIX. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  1,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  testimony  was 
taken  and  reduced  to  writing  in  presence  of 
the  respective  witnesses,  and  by  them  sworn 
or  affirmed  to  in  my  presence,  at  the  times, 
places,  and  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

D.  P.  BROWN,  JR., 

United  States  Commissioner. 


TestimonT/  of  Joseph  B.  Ahhottj  Special  Re- 
lief Agent  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission,, taken  at  WasJiingion,  D.  C,  June 
3rd^  1864. 

Commissioners  Present. — Mr.  Wilkins, 
Dr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Walden. 

Joseph  B.  Abbott,  aged  twenty-eight  years, 
Agent  of  Special  Relief  Department,  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  Holds  his  com- 
mission as  Chief  Assistant,  Special  Relief 
Department,  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. Is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  has 
been  a  resident  of  North  Carolina,  resided 
in  North  Carolina  nearly  four  years,  prior  to 
the  war.  Has  been  engaged  with  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  since  March 
12th,  1862. 

During  the  past  Spring,  since  February, 
my  position  has  given  me  means  of  observa- 
tion of  returned  prisoners  from  Richmond, 
Belle  Island,  Danville,  Salisbury,  and  Co- 
lumbia, but  directly  from  Richmond.  I  first 
came  in  contact  at  Fortress  Monroe  with 
prisoners  on  flag-of-truce  boats,  from  City 
Point  to  Annapolis.  The  men  had  no  blank- 
ets, but  what  were  said  to  have  been  fur- 
nished them  at  City  Point  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Very  few  had  coats  ; 
many  had  no  shirts  ;  pants,  poor,  ragged  and 
dirty  ;  clothing  all  dirty ;  skin  very  filthy, 
and  covered  with  vermin.  One  man  had 
convulsions  all  the  time  during  the  trip.  As- 
sistant Surgeon  Dr.  Fry  told  me  that  they 
were  caused  by  vermin.  The  man  was  much 
emaciated ;  vermin  very  thick  upon  his  body 
—  common  body  lice.  He  was  scratching  as 
at  lice,  and  throwing  them  off  him  and  slap- 
ping them  with  his  blanket. 

This  is  a  general  statement  of  all  my  ob- 
servation. 


My  experience  extended  over  three  boat 
loads.  No  difference  in  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners'  clothing.  The  condition  of  the 
men  on  the  last  boat  as  to  physical  state,  was 
worse  than  all  previous.  Two  or  three  boat 
loads  have  arrived  since  my  services  ceased, 
^r.  Thompson,  one  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  Agents,  accompanied 
the  men  on  these  boats.  Mr.  Thompson  is 
now  at  White  House,  Virginia,  on  the  Pa- 
munky  river.  Cannot  communicate  with 
him  by  telegraph. 

In  general  aspect  and  condition  of  re- 
turned prisoners,  all  were  more  or  less  ema- 
ciated. Of  the  first  boat  load,  three-fifths 
very  much  so.  Of  second  and  third  boats, 
four-fifths  very  much  so.  The  condition  of 
some  of  those  who  were  less  emaciated  than 
others  was  owing  to  their  having  money  with 
which  they  purchased  provisions.  1  believe 
the  fact  from  statements  made  by  therc  cn  my 
inquiry.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
fact  by  the  Assistant  Surgeon.  I  could  pick 
out  the  men  that  had  money  by  their  physi- 
cal condition. 

Clothing  was  usually  taken  from  them  by 
their  captors  before  their  arrival  at  Rich- 
mond. ISIoney  was  taken  from  them  official- 
ly just  before  entering  prison,  except  those 
that  had  succeeded  in  secreting  it.  I  believe 
these  facts  from  statements  made  by  the  men. 
They  were  also  credited  with  the  amounts, 
and  were  told  that  when  released  the  amounts 
would  be  returned.  I  heard  of  no  soldier 
who  had  it  returned  to  him.  In  case  of  of- 
ficers it  was  sometimes  returned  in  Confed- 
erate currency, 

On  the  first  boat  load  there  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  on  cots  sick, —  with  diar- 
rhoea generally.  ^lany  of  these  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  had  the  scurvy ;  great 
many  suffering  from  pneumonia.  Often 
heard  the  physician  say  that  these  disorders 
were  due  to  confinement,  exposure,  and  bad 
food.  In  all  I  saw  some  ten  or  twelve  dying 
on  the  boats.  From  the  last  boat  I  saw  five 
come  off  on  shore  in  a  dying  state.  I  saw 
one  man  die  on  the  boat ;  the  Doctor  said 
his  death  was  caused  by  starvation.  Saw 
one  already  dead  on  the  boat  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  Doctor  said  his  death  was 
caused  by  eating.  He  died  from  eating  too 
much  after  he  had  been  starved.  He  ob- 
tained this  over  amount  of  food  after  having 
come  into  our  hands. 

The  Doctor  said  that  he  had  to  be  very 
cautious  in-  giving  them  their  rations,  or  they 
would  injure  themselves  by  getting  too  much  ; 
that  several  had  died  in  consequence  of  eat- 
ing too  much,  which  they  obtained  from  their 
comrades,  who  were  too  feeble  and  too  far 
gone  to  eat  the  rations  which  were  given 
them.    Some  would  secrete  their  rations  and 
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tr)'  to  get  a  second  ration.  The  Assistant 
Surgeon  told  me  that  the  one  I  had  seen 
dead  had  eaten  three  rations  which  he  had 
obtained  from  his  comrades. 

The  prisoners  on  board  the  boats  stated 
that  their  diseases  and  sufferings,  such  as  I 
witnessed,  were  caused  by  want  of  protection 
from  wet  and  cold,  and  by  insufficient  and 
bad  food;  this  was  their  invariable  state- 
ment. 

The  Union  prisoners  were  not  at  all  vin- 
dictive, and  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the 
rebel  prisoners  well  clothed  and  fed ;  this 
was  the  case  with  all  the  men  I  spoke  to  on 
the  subject  on  the  three  boats. 

My  reason  for  making  this  inquiry  was  the 
remark  of  the  Union  prisoners  in  regard  to 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  rebel  prisoners 
who  were  exchanged.  Some  of  them  re- 
marked that  it  would  make  the  condition  of 
the  Union  prisoners  worse  if  they  attempted 
to  retaliate,  and  would  do  no  good.  The 
general  idea  as  expressed  by  the  men  was, 
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that  they  did  not  wish  to  see  the  rebel  pris- 
oners treated  as  they  had  been. 

I  have  been  on  the  battle-iield  and  in  hos- 
pitals and  witnessed  much  suffering,  but  never 
did  I  experience  so  sad  and  deplorable  a  con- 
dition of  human  beings,  as  that  of  the  pa- 
roled Union  prisoners  just  from  Belle  Island, 
and  the  rebel  prisons  of  the  South,  emaciated 
by  starvation,  with  impaired  minds,  vision, 
powers  of  speech  and  hearing,  occasioned  bj 
want  of  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  ex- 
posure to  the  cold  and  inclementstorms  of  wind 
and  rain.  I  believe  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  experienced  among  our  unfortunate  pris- 
oners on  board  the  flag  of-truce  boats,  that 
their  barbarous  treatment  and  sufferings 
which  they  endured  while  confined  in  the 
military  prisons  of  the  South  can  hardly  bo 
exaggerated.  J.B.ABBOTT. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  atWashing- 
ton,  D.  C,  this  3d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1864. 

M.  H.  N.  Kendig, 

Notary  Public. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Of  the  Hospitals  for  the  Federal  prisoners^  Richmond^  Va.,  furnished  hy  Surgeon-General^ 
C.  S.  A.,  April  1,  1864.    Obtained  by  a  paroled  and  returned  Federal  prisoner. 
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A  true  copy. 

(Signed)  A.  R.  ROOT, 

Colonel  Commanding,  Camp  Parole. 

A  true  copy. 

B.  A.  VANDERKIEFT, 

Surgeon  U.  S.  Vols,  in  charge  U.  S.  General  Hospi- 
pital,  Division  No.  1,  Annapolis,  Md. 

The  Commission  have  received  a  letter  from  Col. 
A.  K.  Root,  Commanding,  &c.,  stating  that  he  has 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  authenticity  and  relia- 
bleness of  this  "  Quarterly  Report." 
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EYIDEXCE  EEUTING  TO  UNITED  STATES  STATIONS  FOE  EEBEL  PEISONEES. 


Letter  from  Quartermaster-General^  M.  C. 
Meigs,  United  States  Anny. 

Quaktkumaster-General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  6tU,  18G4. 

Dr.  Elleslie  "Wallace,  Philadelphia. 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  ult.,  in 
"which,  in  behalf  of  a  Committee  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Sanitary  Commission,  you  make 
inquiry  in  relation  to  the  condition  and  treat- 
ment of  rebel  prisoners  of  war  in  our  hands. 

In  reply,  you  are  respectfully  informed 
that  such  prisoners  are  treated  with  all  the 
consideration  and  kindness  that  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  humane  and  Christian  people. 
The  rations  allowed  to  them  are  ample  and 
of  good  quality.  The  reduction  recently 
made  in  the  prisoner's  ration  was  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  what  the 
rebel  authorities  profess  to  allow  their  sol- 
diers, and  no  complaint  has  been  heard  of  its 
insufficiency. 

Suitable  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  for  supplying  the  prisoners  with 
all  necessary  clothing  and  blankets ;  and  at 
each  depot  there  is  a  sutler,  authorized  to 
sell  to  them,  at  reasonable  rates,  certain 
prescribed  articles  of  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence, such  as  our  soldiers  desire  to  purchase. 

Fuel  is  pro\dded  by  the  army  regulations, 
and  is  liberally  furnished. 

Shelter  is  not  denied  to  any  "  during  the 
inclement  and  cold  season,"  and  for  those 
who  require  them,  comfortable  hospital  ac- 
commodations, and  skilful  medical  and  sur- 
gical attention  are  provided. 

The  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  heard  of  no  order  to 
shoot  prisoners"  for  being  at  the  windows  or 
near  them,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  or- 
ders of  that  character  have  any  where  been 
given.  He  has  heard  of  no  prisoners  being 
shot  under  such  circustances. 

General  Butler  did,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  offer  to  exchange  prisoners,  grade 
for  grade,  and  man  for  man,  of  those  at  Point 
Lookout,  and  two  other  places,  but  the  pro- 
position was  not  acceded  to  by  the  rebel  au- 
thorities. 

Your  inquiries  are  thus  substantially  an- 
swered. 

I  enclose  copies  of  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
missary-General of  Prisoners,  regulating  the 
conduct  and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  rations  they  now  receive.* 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 

Quartermaster-General. 

♦  Printed  in  this  Appendix. 


Testimony  taken  at  Fort  Delaware^ 
June  21sf,  1864. 

Commissioners  Present.  ^  Dr.  Wal- 
lace, Judge  Hare. 

Captain  Gilbert  S.  Clark,  sworn  and 
examined : — 
I  came  to  this  post  18th  March,  1862,  and 
the  Subsistence  Department  at  this  post  has 
been  under  my  charge  since  May,  1862. 
The  rations  were  as  follow  : 
Bread  — 18  ounces  per  ration  ;  or, 
Corn  Meal  —  20  ounces  per  ration. 
Beef  —  1  pound  per  ration  ;  or. 
Bacon  or  Pork  —  |  pound  per  ration. 
Beans  —  8  quarts  per  one  hundred  men:  or, 
Hominy  or  Rice  —  10  pounds  per  one  hun- 
dred men. 

Sugar —  14, pounds  per  one  hundred  men. 
Rio  Coflfee  —  7  or  9  pounds  per  hundred 
men. 

Adamantine  Candles  —  5  per  one  hundred 
men ;  or, 

Tallow  Candles  —  6  per  one  hundred  men. 
Soap  —  4  pounds  per  one  hundred  men. 
Salt  —  2  quarts  per  one  hundred  men. 
Molasses  —  4  quarts  per  one  hundred  men, 

twice  per  week. 
Potatoes  —  1  pound  per  man,  three  times 

per  week. 

"NViien  beans  were  issued,  hominy  or  rice 
not  issued. 

These  were  the  rations  to*  which  the  pris- 
oners were  entitled.  Bread  was  issued,  in 
point  of  fact,  and  not  corn  meal.  Fresh  beef 
was  issued,  during  this  time,  four  times  a 
week.  When  we  had  to  give  them  hard 
bread  they  received  a  pound.  When  fresh 
beef  was  given,  a  pound  and  a  quarter  was 
given,  and  a  less  proportion  of  salt  meat. 

This  was  done  by  orders  of  the  command- 
ing officer,  with  a  view  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  men. 

According  to  instructions  for  the  Commis- 
sary-General of  Prisoners,  a  fund  was  creat- 
ed hy  selling  all  surplus  rations,  under  regu- 
lations, and  with  this  fund  were  purchased 
vegetables  in  addition  to  the  regular  rations. 
The  order  referred  to,  under  which  this 
course  was  adopted,  was  as  follows : 

CIRCULAR. 
******* 

"  V.  A  general  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prisoner,  will  be  made  by  withholding  from 
their  rations  all  that  can  be  spared  without 
inconvenience  to  them,  and  selling  this  sur- 
plus, under  existing  regulations,  to  the  Com- 
missary, who  will  hold  the  funds  in  his  hands, 
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and  bo  acountable  for  them,  subject  to  the 
cominaridiniy  officer's  order  to  cover  pur- 
chases. The  purchases  with  the  fund  will 
be  made  by  or  through  the  Quartermaster, 
with  the  approval  or  order  of  the  command- 
int?  officer,  the  bills  being  paid  by  the  Com- 
missary, who  will  keep  an  account  book,  in 
which  will  be  carefully  entered  all  receipts 
and  payments,  with  the  vouchers ;  and  he 
will  keep  the  commanding  officer  advised, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  amount  of  this  fund. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  he  will  furnish  the 
commanding  officer  with  an  account  of  the 
fund  lor  the  month,  showing  the  receipts  and 
disbursements,  which  account  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  Commissary-General  of  Pri- 
soners, with,  the  remarks  of  the  commanding 
officer.  With  this  fund  will  be  purchased  all 
such  articles  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners,  and 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Govfernment :  among  these  articles 
arc  all  table  furniture  and  cooking  utensils, 
articles  for  policing  purposes,  bedticks  and 
straw,  the  means  of  improving  or  enlarging 
the  barracks  accommodation,  extra  pay  to 
clerks  who  have  charge  of  the  camp,  post- 
office,  and  who  keep  the  accounts  of  moneys 
deposited  with  the  commanding  officer,  &c., 
&c." 

The  provisions,  according  to  my  return, 
actually  issued,  were  the  same  as  for  the 
garrison  troops.  The  rations  detailed  above 
wore  the  rat  ions  actually  given  to  the  men. 
The  amount  drawn  on  the  books,  for  their 
account,  was  larger — and  as  large  as  that 
issued  to  the  garrison,  with  the  exception  of 
flour  or  bread,  which  was  eighteen  ounces 
instead  of  tAventy-two  ounces.  When  I  say 
actually  issued,  I  mean  when  entered  on  my 
returns  as  issued.  The  difference  between 
the  amount  thus  issued,  and  the  amount 
given  as  above,  was  sold  and  converted  into 
a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners,  as  I 
have  stated,  according  to  the  order  of  which 
I  have  given  an  extract. 

This  fund  was  expended  and  applied  for 
their  use  in  the  purchase  of  extra  vegetables 
and  articles  of  comfort. 

This  course  is  pursued  towards  our  own 
troops  in  camp  and  garrison ;  the  surplus 
which  they  do  not  use  b(nng  sold  for  their 
benefit  to  the  Commissary  of  Subsistence, 
and  regularly  entered,  and  the  proceeds  ap- 
plied to  their  use. 

The  surplus  rations  sold  for  the  prisoners 
were  about  the  same  as  those  sold  for  the 
garrison  at  the  same  time,  showing  that  the 
amount  actually  consumed  by  the  prisoners 
was  about  the  same,  per  man,  as  that  con- 
sumed by  the  garrison.  When  hard  bread 
i«  issued,  prisoners  not  unfrequently  leave  a 
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portion  of  it  on  the  table.  A  large  amount 
of  bread  has  been  found  stowed  away  by 
them  in  the  barracks.  The  rations  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  used  for  garrison,  and 
of  very  good  quality. 

My  expenditures  for  vegetables  alone,  for 
the  use  of  the  prisoners,  out  of  the  fund 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus  rations, 
amounted,  at  times,  as  high  as  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  a  month.  For  instance,  I  would 
buy  extra  quantities  of  potatoes  and  onions, 
turnips,  cabbage,  pickles,  carrots. 

I  have  frequently  asked  my  overseers  if 
the  prisoners  complained  of  not  having 
enough,  and  if  they  did,  to  give  them  more, 
and  to  let  no  man  want,  as  I  could  afford  to 
do  from  the  savings.  During  all  the  time  1 
have  been  here,  I  have  scarcely  heard  a 
complaint.  No  material  change  was  made 
in  the  rations  given  to  the  prisoners  till  the 
first  of  this  month,  (June  '64)  ;  since  this 
date,  the  following  has  been  the  ration  given 
the  prisoners : 

The  rations  issued  on  the  returns  remain- 
ed the  same  as  before.  The  amount  given 
was  reduced  to  the  following  quantity,  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 


"  RATION  : 

"Pork  or  Bacon,  .    .    10  ozs.  (in  lieu  of 

fresh  beef.) 

.    14  " 

16  " 

14    "     (in  lieu  of 
Flour  or  Soft  Bread.) 
.16    "     (in  Ueu  of 
Flour  or  Bread.) 
.  12^  lbs.  ' 


Fresh  Beef,  .    .  . 
Flour,  or  Soft  Bread, 
Hard  Bread,    .    .  . 

Corn  Meal,    .    .  . 

Beans  or  Peas,    .  . 
or,  Rice,  or  Hominy, 
joap. 


Vinegar,  3  qts. 

Salt,  3 1  lbs. 

Potatoes,  15  " 


to  100 
rations. 


Sugar  and  coffee,  or  tea,  will  be  issued  only 
to  the  sick  and  wounded,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  surgeon  in  charge,  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  (12)  pounds  of  sugar,  five  (5) 
pounds  of  ground  or  seven  (7)  pounds  of 
green  coffee,  or  one  (1)  pound  of  tea,  to  the 
one  hundred  rations.  This  part  of  the  ra- 
tion Will  be  allowed  only  for  every  other 
day." 

The  difference  between  the  ration  given 
and  the  ration  issued  continues  to  be  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
the  prisoners,  as  before.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  surplus  fund  for  their  use  is  larger. 

I  refer  to  the  circulars  ftsued  by  the  War 
Department,  April  20th,  1864,  and  June  1st, 
1864,  as  containing  the  regulations  under 
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which  I  am  now  acting,  hereto  appended, 
marked  "  A  "  and  "  B.'' 

The  bread,  as  now  issued,  is  made  one- 
fifth  of  corn  meal  and  four-fifths  of  flour. 
This  change  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
prisoners.    1  use  the  same  quality  of  bread. 

GILBERT  S.  CLAEK, 

Captain  and  C.  S.  Vol. 

§worn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  21st,  18G4. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 
"  A." 

"Office  of  Cojimissary-General  of  Prison- 
ers, Washington,  April  20,  18G4. 
"  [Circular.] 

"  By  authority  of  the  War  Department, 
the  following  Regulations  will  be  observed 
at  all  stations  where  prisoners  of  war  and 
political  or  State  prisoners  are  held.  The 
regulations  will  supersede  those  issued  from 
this  office  July  7,  1861  : 

I.  The  Commanding  Officer  at  each  sta- 
tion is  held  accountable  for  the  discipline 
and  good  order  of  his  command,  and  for  the 
security  of  the  prisoners,  and  will  take  such 
measures,  with  the  means  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, as  will  best  secure  these  results.  He 
will  divide  the  prisoners  into  companies,  and 
will  cause  written  reports  to  be  made  to  him 
of  their  condition  every  morning,  showing 
the  changes  made  during  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours,  giving  the  names  of  the 
*' joined,"  ''transferred,'*  "deaths,"  &c. 
At  the  end  of  every  month  Commanders 
will  send  to  the  Commissary-General  of 
Prisoners  a  Return  of  Prisoners,  giving 
names  and  details  to  explain  "  alterations."  \ 
If  rolls  of  "  joined "  or  "  transferred  " 
have  been  forwarded  during  the  month,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  them  on  the  re- 
turn according  to  forms  furnished. 

II.  On  the  arrival  of  any  prisoners  at 
any  station,  a  careful  comparison  of  them 
with  the  roliS  which  accompany  them  will 
be  made,  and  all  errors  on  the  rolls  will  be 
corrected.  When  no  roll  accompanies  the 
prisoners,  one  will  immediately  be  made  out, 
containing  all  the  information  required,  as 
correct  as  can  be,  from  the  statements  of 
prisoners  themselves.  When  the  prisoners 
are  citizens,  the  town,  county  and  State 
from  which  they  come  will  be  given  on  the 
rolls  under  the  headings  —  Rank,  Regiment, 
and  Company.  At  stations  where  prisoners 
are  received  lirequently,  and  in  small  parties, 
a  list  will  be  furnished  every  fifth  day  —  the 
last  one  in  the  month  may  be  for  six  days — 
of  all  prisoners  received  during  the  preced- 
ing five  days.  Immediately  on  their  arrival, 
prisoners  will  be-  required  to  give  up  all 
arms  and  weapons  of  every  description,  of 
which  the  Commanding  Officer  will  require 


an  accurate  list  to  be  made.  When  pria- 
oners  are  forwarded  for  exchange,  duplicate 
parole  rolls,  signed  by  the  prisoners,  will  be 
sent  with  them,  and  an  ordinary  roll  will  be 
sent  to  the  Commissary-General  of  Prison- 
ers. When  they  are  transferred  from  one 
station  to  another,  an  ordinary  roll  will  be 
sent  with  them,  and  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Com- 
missary-General of  Prisoners.  In  all  cases, 
the  officer  charged  with  conducting  prison- 
ers will  report  to  the  officer  under  whose 
orders  he  acts,  the  execution  of  his  service, 
furnishing  a  receipt  for  the  prisoners  deliv- 
ered, and  accounting  by  name  for  those  not 
delivered ;  which  report  wiU  be  forwarded, 
without  delay,  to  the  Commissary-General 
of  Prisoners. 

III.  The  hospital  will  be  under  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  senior  Medical  Officer 
present,  who  will  foe  held  responsible  to  the 
Commanding  Officer  for  its  good  order  and 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  sick.  A  fund 
for  this  hospital  will  be  created  as  for  other 
hospitals.  It  will  be  kept  separate  from  the 
fund  of  the  hospital  for  the  troops,  and  will 
be  expended  for  the  objects  specified,  and  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  1212, 
Revised  Regulations  for  the  Army  of  1863, 
except  that  the  requisition  of  the  Medical 
Officer  in  charge,  and  the  bill  of  purchase, 
before  payment,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Commanding  Officer,  When  this  "fund" 
is  sufficiently  large,  it  may  be  expended 
also  for  shirts  and  drawers  for  the  sick,  the 
expense  of  washing  clothes,  articles  for  poli- 
cing purposes,  and  all  articles  and  objects 
indispensably  necessary  to  promote  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  hospital. 

IV.  Surgeons  in  charge  of  hospitals 
where  there  are  prisoners  of  war  will  make 
to  the  Commissary- General  of  Prisoners, 
through  the  Commanding  Officer,  semi- 
monthly reports  of  deaths,  giving  names, 
rank,  regiment,  and  company ;  date  and 
place  of  capture ;  date  and  cause  of  death ; 
place  of  interment,  and  No.  of  grave.  Ef- 
fects of  deceased  prisoners  will  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Commanding  Officer, 
the  money  and  valuables  to  be  reported  to 
this  office  (see  note  on  blank  reports),  the 
clothing  of  any  value  to  be  given  to  such 
prisoners  as  require  it.  Money  left  by  de- 
ceased prisoners,  or  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  their  effiacts,  will  be  placed  in  the  Prison 
Fund. 

V.  A  fund  to  be  called  "The  Prison 
Fund,"  and  to  be  applied  in  procuring  such 
articles  as  may  be  necessary  lor  the  health 
and  convenience  of  the  prisoners,  not  ex- 
pressly provided  for  by  General  Army  Re- 
gulations, 1863,  will  be  made  by  withholding 
firom  their  rations  such  parts  thereof  as  can 
be  conveniently  dispensed  with.    The  Ab- 
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ftract  of  Tissues  to  Prisoners,  and  Statement 
of  the  Prison  Fund,  shall  be  made  out,  com- 
mencing with  the  month  of  May,  1864,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  prescribed  for  the 
Abstract  of  Issues  to  Hospital  and  Statement 
of  the  Hospital  Fund,  (see  paragraphs  1209, 
1215,  and  1246,  and  Form  5,  Subsistence 
Department,  Army  Regulations,  1863),  with 
such  modifications  in  language  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  ration  for  issue  to  prisoners 
will  be  composed  as  follows,  viz. : 


Hard  Bread, 

14 

oz.  per  one  ration, 
or  18  oz.  Soft 

Bread,  one  ra- 

tion. 

Corn  Meal, 

18 

oz.  per  one  ration. 

Beef, 

14 

Bacon  or  Pork, 

10 

a        ((  (( 

Beans, 

6 

qts.  per  100  men. 

Hominy  or  Bice, 

8 

lbs.    "  " 

Sugar, 

14 

R.  Coffee, 

5 

lbs.  ground,  or  7 

or 

lbs.  raw,  per  100 

men. 

Tea, 
Soap, 

18 

oz.  per  100  men. 

4 

Adamantine  Candles, 

5 

candles  per  100 
men. 

Tallow  Candles, 

6 

u        u  u 

Salt, 

2 

qts.         "  " 

Molasses, 

1 

qt.          "  " 

Potatoes, 

30 

lbs.         "  « 

When  beans  are  issued,  hominy  or  rice 
will  not  be.  If  at  any  time  it  should  seem 
advisable  to  make  any  change  in  this  scale, 
the  circumstances  will  be  reported  to  the 
Commissary-General  of  Prisoners  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

VI.  Disbursements  to  be  charged  against 
the  Prison  Fund  will  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missary of  Subsistence,  on  the  order  of  the 
Commanding  Officer ;  and  all  such  expendi- 
tures of  funds  will  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Commissary,  in  the  manner  prescribed  for 
the  disbursements  of  the  Hospital  Fund. 
When  in  any  month  the  items  of  expendi- 
tures on  account  of  the  Prison  Fund  cannot 
be  conveniently  entered  on  the  Abstract  of 
Issues  to  Prisoners,  a  list  of  the  articles  and 
quantities  purchased,  prices  paid,  statement 
of  services  rendered,  &c.,  certified  by  the 
Ccanmissiiry  as  correct,  and  approved  by  the 
Commanding  Officer,  will  accompany  the 
Abstract.  In  such  cases  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  on  the  Abstract  of  Issues  the 
total  amount  of  funds  thus  expended. 

VII.  At  the  end  of  each  calendar  month, 
the  Commanding  Officer  will  transmit  to  the 
Commissary- General  of  Prisoners  a  copy  of 
the  "  Statement  of  the  Prison  Fund,"  as 
shown  in  the  Abstract  of  Issues  for  that 
mouth,  with  a  copy  of  the  list  of  expendi- 
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tures  specified  in  preceding  paragraph,  ac- 
companied by  vouchers,  and  will  endorso 
thereon,  or  convey  in  letter  of  transmittal, 
such  remarks  as  the  matter  may  seem  to  re- 
quire. 

VIII.  The  Prison  Fund  is  a  credit  with 
the  Subsistence  Department,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commissary-General  of  Prison- 
ers, may  be  transferred  by  the  Commissary- 
General  of  Subsistence  in  manner  prescribed 
by  existing  Regulations  for  the  transfer  of 
Hospital  Fund. 

IX.  With  the  Prison  Fund  may  be  pur- 
chased such  articles  not  provided  for  by  re- 
gulations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  health 
and  proper  condition  of  the  prisoners,  such 
as  table  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  articles 
for  policing,  straw,  the  means  for  improving 
or  enlarging  the  barracks  or  hospitals,  &c. 
It  will  also  be  used  to  pay  clerks,  and  other 
employees  engaged  in  labors  connected  with 
prisoners.  No  barracks  or  other  structures 
will  be  erected  or  enlarged,  and  no  altera- 
tions made,  without  first  submitting  a  plan 
and  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  Commissary- 
General  of  Prisoners,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  his  approval ;  and  in 
no  case  will  the  services  of  clerks  or  of  other 
employees  be  paid  for  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 
Soldiers  employed  with  such  sanction  will 
be  allowed  40  cents  per  day  when  employed 
as  clerks,  stewards,  or  mechanics ;  25  cents 
a  day  when  employed  as  laborers. 

X.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Quarter- 
master, or,  when  there  is  none,  the  Commis- 
sary, under  the  orders  of  the  Commanding 
Officer,  to  procure  all  articles  required  for 
the  prisoners,  and  to  hire  clerks  or  other  em- 
ployees. All  bills  for  service,  or  for  articles 
purchased,  will  be  certified  by  the  Quarter- 
master, and  will  be  paid  by  the  Commissary 
on  the  order  of  the  Commanding  Officer, 
who  is  held  responsible  that  all  expenditures 
are  for  authorized  purposes. 

XI.  The  Quartermaster  will  be  held  ac- 
countable for  all  property  purchased  with 
the  Prison  Fund,  and  he  will  make  a  return 
of  it  to  the  Commissary- General  of  Prisoners 
at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month,  which 
will  show  the  articles  on  hand  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  ;  the  articles  purchased, 
issued  and  expended  during  the  month ;  and 
the  articles  remaining  on  hand.  The  return 
will  be  supported  by  abstracts  of  the  articles 
purchased,  issued,  and  expended,  certified 
by  the  Quartermaster,  and  approved  by  the 
Commanding  Officer. 

XII.  The  Commanding  Officer  will  cause 
requisitions  to  be  made  by  his  Quartermas- 
ter for  such  clothing  as  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  prisoners,  which  requisition 
will  be  approved  by  him,  after  a  careful  in- 
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quiry  as  to  the  necessity,  and  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  the  Commissary-General  of 
Prisoners.  The  clothing  will  be  issued  by 
the  Quartermaster  to  the  prisoners,  with  the 
assistance  and  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer  detailed  for  the  purpose,  whose  cer- 
tificate that  the  issue  has  been  made  in  his 
presence  will  be  the  Quartermaster's  voucher 
for  the  clothing  issued.  From  the  30th  of 
April  to  the  1st  of  October,  neither  drawers 
nor  socks  will  be  allowed,  e'xcept  to  the  sick. 
When  army  clothing  is  issued,  buttons  and 
trimmings  will  be  taken  off  the  coats,  and 
the  skirts  will  be  cut  so  short  that  the  pri- 
soners who  wear  them  will  not  be  mistaken 
for  United  States  soldiers. 

XIII.  The  Sutler  for  the  prisoners  is 
enrtirely  under  the  control  of  the  Command- 
ing Officer,  who  will  require  him  to  furnish 
the  prescribed  articles,  and  at  reasonable 
rates.  For  this  privilege  the  Sutler  will  be 
taxed  a  small  amount  by  the  Commanding 
Officer,  according  to  the  amount  of  his  trade, 
which  tax  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissary  to  make  part  of  the  Prison 
Fund. 

XIV.  All  money  in  possession  of  prison- 
ers, or  received  by  them,  will  be  taken 
charge  of  by  the  Commanding  Officer,  who 
will  give  receipts  for  it  to  those  to  whom  it 
belongs.  Sales  will  be  made  to  prisoners 
by  the  Sutler  on  orders  on  the  Commanding 
Officer,  which  orders  will  be  kept  as  vouch- 
ers in  the  settlement  of  the  individual 
accounts.  The  Commanding  Officer  will 
procure  proper  books  in  which  to  keep  an 
account  of  all  moneys  deposited  in  his  hands, 
these  accounts  to  be  always  subject  to  in- 
spection by  the  Commissary-General  of 
Prisoners,  or  other  inspecting  officer.  When 
prisoners  are  transferred  from  the  post,  the 
moneys  belonging  to  them,  with  a  statement 
of  the  amount  due  each,  will  be  sent  with 
them,  to  be  turned  over  by  the  officer  in 
charge  to  the  officer  to  whom  the  prisoners 
are  delivered,  who  will  give  receipts  for  the 
money.  When  prisoners  are  paroled,  their 
money  will  be  returned  to  them. 

XV.  All  articles  sent  by  friends  to  prison- 
ers, if  proper  to  be  delivered,  will  be  care- 
fully distributed  as  the  donors  may  request ; 
such  as  are  intended  for  the  sick  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  Surgeon,  who  witl 
be  responsible  tor  their  proper  use.  Contri- 
butions must  be  received  by  an  officer,  who 
will  be  held  responsible  that  they  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  person  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. All  uniform,  clothing,  boots,  or 
equipments  of  any  kind  for  military  service, 
weapons  of  all  kinds,  and  intoxicating  li- 
quors, including  malt  liquors,  are  among  the 
contraband  articles.  The  material  for  outer 
clothing  should  be  gray,  or  some  dark  mixed 


color,  and  of  inferior  quality.  Any  excess 
of  clothing,  over  what  is  required  for  imme- 
diate use,  is  contraband. 

XVI.  When  prisoners  are  seriously  ill, 
their  nearest  relatives,  being  loyal,  may  be 
permitted  to  make  them  short  visits;  but 
under  no  other  circumstances  will  visitors 
be  admitted  without  the  authority  of  the 
Commissary-General  of  Prisoners.  At  thase 
places  where  the  guard  is  inside  the  enclo- 
sure, persons  having  official  business  to  trans- 
act with  the  Commander  or  other  officer 
will  be  admitted  for  such  purposes,  but  will 
not  be  allowed  to  have  any  communication 
with  the  prisoners. 

XVII.  Prisoners  will  be  permitted  to 
write  and  to  receive  letters,  not  to  exceed 
one  page  of  common  letter  paper  each,  pro- 
vided the  matter  is  strictly  of  a  private  na- 
ture. Such  letters  must  be  examined  by  a 
reliable  non-commissioned  officer,  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Commanding  Officer, 
before  they  are  forwarded  or  dehvered  to 
the  prisoners. 

XVIII.  Prisoners  who  have  been  reported 
to  the  Commissary- General  of  Prisoners  will 
not  be  paroled  or  released  except  by  authori- 
ty of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

W.  HOFFMAN, 
Col.  3d  Infantry,  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners, 

Official  : 

W.  T.  Hart, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

S.  R.  Craige  sworn  and  examined :  — 

I  have  been  Quartermaster  here  since 
August,  1863.  The  amount  of  clothing  is- 
sued to  the  prisoners  from  September  1st, 
1863,  to  May  1st,  1864,  by  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement  prepared  by  me  from 
the  books : 

Quartermaster's  Office,  Fort  Delaware, 
June  21st,  1804. 

Capt.  S.  R.  Craige, 

A.  Q.  M.  Volunteers. 
Statement  of  Clothing  issued  to  Prisoners 
of  War,  from  Sept.  1st,  1863,  to  May  1st, 
1864: 

7175  Pairs  Drawers  (Canton  flannel). 

6260  Shirts  (Flannel). 

8807  Pairs  Woolen  Stockings. 

1094  Jackets  and  Coats. 

3840  Pairs  Bootees. 

1310  Pairs  Trowsers. 

4378  Woolen  Blankets. 

2680  Great  Coats. 

The  principal  part  of  the  clothing  was  is- 
sued in  October  and  November,  1863,  and 
every  prisoner  not  having  an  overcoat  and 
blanket  of  his  own  was  provided  with  one. 

AJl  that  were  in  want  of  clothing  received 

it. 
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The  barracks  were  kept  comfortable  by 
fitoves ;  no  stint  in  fuel  that  I  know  of ;  the 
attendants  kept  the  fires  up.  Three  hun- 
dred tons  of  coal  provided  by  me,  were  con- 
sumed by  the  prisoners  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  This,  in  addition  to  wood  used  for 
baking,  and  to  the  coal  supplied  by  Capt. 
Clark.  I  am  satisfied  the  prisoners  were  as 
comfortable  as  could  be. 

S.  R.  CRAIGE, 

Captain  and  A.  Q.  M. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  21st,  1804. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Captain  G.  S.  Clarke,  recalled:  — 

I  have  purchased  and  used  for  the  prison- 
ers about  one  thousand  tons  of  coal  during 
the  winter.  I  would  say,  in  my  judgment, 
that  the  barracks  were  sufficiently  warm 
during  the  season  requiring  fires.  I  was 
Quartermaster  here,  as  well  as  Commissary, 
until  Captain  Craigc  assumed  the  Quarter- 
master's Department. 

The  desitute  prisoners  were  supplied  with 
sufficient  clothing  during  the  time  1  acted  as 
Quartermaster. 

GILBERT  S.  CLARK. 

Attest : 

D.  P.  Browx,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Captain  George  W.  Ahl,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined :  — 

My  rank  is  Captain;  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  for  six  months,  and 
Commissary  of  Prisoners  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  rations  is- 
sued to  prisoners  at  this  post  were  actually 
given  them  in  full  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief they  were. 

Q  Were  the  rations  issued  sufficient  for 
their  subsistence  ?  had  they  at  any  time 
saved  any  rations,  and  was  there  any  waste 
of  their  rations  at  any  time  ? 

A.  The  rations  issued  to  them  were  at  all 
times  sufficient  for  their  subsistence ;  and 
sometimes  greatly  in  excess  of  what  they  ^ 
could  eat.    In  policing  their  barracks  some-  , 
time  ago  we  tore  up  the  lower  bunk  boards, 
under  which  we  found  about  eight  (8)  bar-  i 
rels  of  hard  bread  and  meat,  which  they 
had  secreted  there,  because  there  was  more 
than  they  could  eat.    At  that  time  we  had 
only  about  three  thousand  prisoners  here. 

According  to  official  monthly  reports 
made  to  the  Commissary-General  of  prison- 
ers, there  were  at  this  post  in  July,  1863, 
8,982  prisoners,  of  whom  111  died  during' 
the  month. 


August,      1863,  8,822  prisoners,  of  whom  169  died. 

'September,  1863, 6,490  "  "  327  " 

October,     1863,2,987  "  "  377  " 

November,  1863, 2,822  "  "  156  " 

December,  1863,2,765  "  "  82  " 

Jk-nuary,     1864,2,600  "  ■    "  78  " 

February,  1864.2,655  "  "  42  " 

March,       1864,5,712  "  "  62  " 

April,         1864,6,149  "  "  74  " 

Mav,          1864,8,126  "  "  62  " 

To  June  21,  1864,8,536  "  "  42  " 

The  greater  mortality  during  the  summer 
and  fall  months  of  1863,  was  attributable 
to  the  following  causes:  Small-pox;  the 
majority  of  the  prisoners  not  having  been 
vaccinated  before  they  came  here,  and  those 
who  were  vaccinated  had  been  vaccinated 
with  impure  matter ;  at  all  events,  the  vac- 
cination resulted  in  breaking  out  over  their 
body  in  sores  ;  and  from  the  prostrated  con- 
dition of  the  prisoners  from  Vicksburg,  a 
great  many  of  whom  had  to  be  carried,  on 
their  arrival  here,  from  the  boat  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  many  of  whom  represented  that 
they  had  been  limited  to  half  and  quarter 
rations  of  an  inferior  quality  dunng  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg.  Many  died  also  from 
wounds  received  in  different  engagements. 
Many,  when  brought  here,  were  suffering 
from  chronio  diarrlioea  and  other  diseases. 
The  general  effect  of  our  treatment  of  tho 
prisoners  at  this  post  has  resulted  in  great 
benefit  to  their  physical  condition.  In  ref- 
erence to  vaccination,  being  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  true  cause  of  its  bad  effects  on 
their  system,  I  inquired  of  them  (the  pris- 
oners) the  cause  of  it ;  they  stated  that  they 
had  been  vaccinated  by  their  own  men  with 
impure  matter. 

GEORGE  W.  AHL, 

Captain  and  A.  A.  A.  G.  and 

Commissary  of  Prisonerg. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  21st,  1804. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

U.  S.  Commissioner. 

Lieutenant  A.  G.  Wolf,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined : — 

I  am  a  Lieutenant  in  charge  of  prisoners 
at  Fort  Delaware ;  have  been  here  since 
23d  September,  1862;  have  had  charge  of 
the  prisoners  about  eight  months. 

The  order  is  that  the  men  shall  be  sent 
out  every  day  for  air.  The  barracks  are 
then  entirely  cleansed  out.  At  one  time  we 
turned  the  prisoners  out,  and  found  enough 
of  crackers  to  have  paved  the  barracks  two 
crackers  deep,  and  they  are  an  average  of 
five  hundred  feet.  They  had  stowed  and 
concealed  them  away  in  various  places.  As 
a  general  thing,  when  the  barracks  were 
cleaned  out,  there  were  always  a  number  of 
rations,  bread  and  meat,  found  stowed  away. 
We  have  always  found  a  quantity  of  blan- 
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kets  and  clothing  stowed  away  under  the 
floor  during  the  winter  season.  We  have 
allowed  men  two  blankets  apiece,  and  when 
they  were  deicate,  three  blankets  and  an 
overcoat. 

They  are  allowed  to  bathe  in  the  river 
twice  a  week.  We  have  to  take  a  guard  to 
get  some  of  them  to  go  out  to  bathe.  We 
issue  a  ^regular  prisoner's  ration  of  soap ; 
we  have  Ibiind  as  much  as  ten  pounds  secret- 
ed in  their  haversacks. 

They  had  five  stoves  within  five  hundred 
feet  during  winter,  and  were  warm  enough 
in  their  barracks. 

There  has  never  been  an  order  to  fire  at 
any  man  looking  out  the  windows,  and  no 
man  has  ever  been  fired  at  for  looking  out ; 
there  have  been  five  men  shot ;  three  killed 
and  two  wounded  here,  since  this  has  been 
a  prison.  One  killed  while  in  the  river 
making  his  escape,  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  at  night ;  one  killed  for  at- 
tempting to  chmb  over  the  fence  towards 
the  river ;  one  man  was  wounded — he  died 
since — for  committing  a  nuisance  on  the 
bank  contrary  to  rule,  and  was  ordered  by 
the  sentry  to  stop.  He  called  the  sentry 
"  a  Yankee  son  of  a  bitch,"  and  would  not 
stop.  The  ball  wounded  two  men.  The 
other  one  said  that  he  deserved  all  he  got. 
Another  was  killed  accidentally,  by  the  sen- 
try shooting  at  one  who  was  committing  a 
nuisance,  and  who  would  not  obey  the  order. 
These  orders  are  to  prevent  nuisances  occur- 
ring in  the  barracks,  which  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  health  and  cleanliness.  Even  with 
these  rules,  nuisances  are  not  unfrequently 
committed. 

Special  orders  No.  157  are  the  same  as 
those  I  refer  to,  and  are  as  follow  : 

SPECIAL  ORDER  No.  157. 

Headquarters,  Fort  Delaware, 
June  1,  1864. 

The  officer  of  the  Guard  must  read  and 
explain  these  orders  to  each  relief  of  his 
Guard  regularly  before  having  it  posted. 

I.  No  sentinel  must  communicate  with 
nor  allow  any  person  to  communicate  with 
any  of  the  prisoners,  nor  permit  any  of  the 
prisoners  to  go  outside  of  the  limits  of  their 
barracks,  without  the  permission  of  the 
Commanding  General  or  the  ofiicers  in 
charge  of  the  prisoners. 

II.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sentinel  to  pre- 
vent the  prisoners  from  escapiny,  or  cutting^ 
defacing^  or  in  any  way  damaging  any  of  the 
Government  property^  or  from  committing  any 
"  Nuisance  "  in  or  about  their  barracks,  or 
from  using  any  abusive  or  insolent  lan- 
guage towards  them,  and  from  any  viola- 
tion of  good  order. 


I  Should  the  sentinel  detect  any  prisoner 
^Sn  violating  these  instructions,  he  must  order 
him  three  distinct  times  to  halt !  and  if  the 
prisoner  obeys  the  order,  the  sentinel  must 
call  for  the  Corporal  of  the  Guard,  and 
have  the  prisoner  placed  in  arrest  —  but 
should  the  prisoner  fail  to  haltf  when  so  or- 
dered, the  sentinel  must  enforce  his  order  hy 
bayonet  or  ball. 

III.  The  sentinels  are  required  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  vigilance,  and  to  exact  from 
prisoners  a  strict  compliance  with  these  in- 
structions, and  must  always  be  duly  impressed 
with  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  respon- 
sibility. 

By  command  of  Brig.  Gen'l  Schoepf. 
(Signed)       GEO.  W.  AHL, 

Captain  and  A.  A.  A.  G. 

They  exist  in  all  prisons. 

A.  G.  WOLF, 
Lieutenant  and  Commissary  of  Prisoners, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  21st,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Surgeon  H.  R.  Silliman,  sworn  and  exam- 
ine : — 

I  have  been  in  charge  here  as  Surgeon-in- 
Charge  of  the  books  since  July,  1863.  The 
condition  of  the  prisoners,  upon  arriving  here, 
was  that  generally  of  men  suffering  from 
over-exertion  and  bad  diet;  chronic  diar- 
rhoea and  scurvy  prevalent  among  them; 
they  improved  very  materially  shortly  after 
their  arrival  here. 

The  sanitary  conditions  here  were  such  as 
to  be  conducive  to  their  health.  Prisoners 
who  arrived  here  from  Vicksburg  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  were  laboring  under  mias- 
metic  influences,  under  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  died.  From  their  condition,  I 
should  judge  they  had  been  on  a  diet  of  salt 
meat.  Some  of  the  men  arrived  here  in  a 
good  condition  of  health.  The  men  from 
Gettysburg  were  generally  in  good  health, 
though  they  soon  broke  down,  showing  the 
efiect  of  their  violent  exertions ;  they  rallied 
again  under  good  tbod  and  good  clothing. 
The  condition  of  the  men  brought  here  with- 
in the  last  few  months,  captured  in  Virginia, 
has  been  better  than  that  of  those  brought 
here  heretofore.  A  large  number  of  the  men 
had  never  been  vaccinated,  and  many  othei-s 
imperfectly  so.  The  scars  were  imperfect, 
in  my  judgment.  They  vaccinated  them- 
selves in  the  barracks  with  pen-knives,  after 
their  arrival  here,  producing  diseases  of  the 
blood  and  skin.  In  my  experience,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  unvaccinated  men,  among  the 
prisoners,  is  far  greater  than  in  our  own 
army,  for  I  have  never  known  of  an  unvac- 
cinated man  in  our  army. 
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I  consider  the  amount  of  food  and  clothing 
allowed  to  prisoners  here,  during  the  past 
winter,  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  health. 

I  don't  know  of  any  man  who  has  suffered 
from  a  want  of  food  or  clothing,  and  unable 
to  procure  them,  on  proper  representations. 

I  do  know  of  one  man  who  was  brought 
into  the  hospital  last  winter,  during  a  severe 
spell,  severely  frost-bitten.  I  don't  know 
how  this  occurred.  This  is  the  only  instance 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

The  men  sent  away  from  here  were  some- 
times sick  and  sometimes  well ;  they  were  in 
general  well  ;  and  the  physical  condition  of 
the  well  men  was  good.  The  sick  were  sent 
away  under  special  orders,  going  as  sick. 

The  order  was  from  Surgeon- General 
Hammond  ;  it  was  not  an  order  to  send  away 
any  who  could  not  bear  the  journey  ;  it  was 
left  to  my  discretion  who  to  send  away,  and 
I  sent  none  who  I  believed  would  die  on  the 
passage ;  I  AVas  careful  about  that. 

I  think  the  treatment  of  the  sick  prisoners 
here  is  equal  to  the  treatment  of  our  own 
sick  men  anywhere. 

I  expend  as  much  as  $1,700  per  month, 
saved  from  the  surplus  rations,  on  delicacies 
for  the  sick. 

11.  R.  SILLIMAN, 

Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

Sworn  to  .ind  subscribed  before  me, 
June  21st,  mi. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Lieutenant  A.  G.  Wolf,  recalled :  — 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  case  of  frost- 
bite spoken  of  by  Dr.  SiUiniau.  The  pris- 
oners reported  to  me  that  the  man  was  tiiken 
with  cramps  in  the  barracks ;  they  exposed 
his  person  and  rubbed  liim  to  ease  the  pain, 
and  found  that  they  could  do  no  good,  and 
then  brought  him  to  the  hospital  in  that  con- 
dition of  exposure.  I  attributed  the  frost-bite 
to  these  circumstances. 

A.  G.  WOLF, 
Lieutenant  and  Commanding  Frison> 

Attest, 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Surgeon  Colin  Arrott,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined: — 

I  am  acting  assistant-surgeon  at  this  place ; 
have  been  here  over  tAvo  years.  When  I 
first  came  here  the  water  used  for  drinking 
was  rain  water ;  and  after  I  came  here  the 
water  was  brought  from  the  Brandywine,  in 
casks  by  sloops.  I  cautioned  all  the  pris- 
oners that  came  here  against  drinking  the 
water  of  the  Island,  as  it  was  unhealthy. 
They  would  frequently  persist  in  doing  it, 
although  there  was  fresh  water  provided  for 


them.  They  did  this  to  save  themselves 
from  the  trouble  of  going  about  a  hundred 
yards  for  fresh  water.  They  would  dig  little 
j  wells  for  the  water,  a  few  inches  deep ;  I 
think  that  water  produced  sickness,  though  1 
frequently  cautioned  them,  and  at  different 
times.  This  was  two  years  ago. 
:  For  a  year  the  water  has  been  brought 
here  in  large  quantities  by  boats.  There  are 
30,000  gallons  of  water  brought  here  now  a 
'^y,  besides  what  rain  •  water  is  caught. 

here  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  as  far  as 
I  know,  a  full  supply  of  water  on  the  Is- 
land. 

I  COLIN  AEROTT, 

:.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon. 

i 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  rae, 
June  21st,  1864. 

I  D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

/  United  States  Commissioner. 


I  certify  that  the  foregoing  testimony,  ta- 
ken at  Fort  Delaware,  June  21st,  1864,  was 
taken  and  reduced  to  Avrlting  by  me,  in  the 
presence  of  the  respective  Avitiiesses,  and  by 
them  sworn  to  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  set 
forth. 

D.  P.  BROWN,  JR., 

U.  S.  Commissioner. 


DAVID'S  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Testimony  taken  at  De  Camp  General  Hos" 
pifal,  U.  S.  A.,  David's  Island,  June  16^A, 
1864. 

Commissioner  Present. — Mr.  Wilkins. 

Deposition  of  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

I  was  on  duty  in  this  hospital  when  the 
last  load  of  rebel  prisoners  arrived,  during 
the  latter  part  of  July,  1863.  Some  were 
lodged  in  pavilions,  and  some  in  tents,  which 
were  in  excellent  order. 

The  prisoners  had  not  been  robbed  or  de- 
prived of  any  of  their  private  property,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  majority  of  patients  under  my 
charge  possessed  money,  brought  with  them 
from  the  South  to  the  hospital,  and  were 
never  deprived  of  it. 

They  came  in  a  filthy,  horrible  condition. 
Their  dirty  garments  were  removed  and 
burned,  and  new  hospital  clothing  famished 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
Government,  after  they  had  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  washed. 

Their  physical  condition  was  bad  in  the 
extreme  when  they  arrived ;  they  Avere  run 
down,  and  were  the  worst  body  of  wounded 
men  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  sec. 

I  had  ten  tents  under  my  charge,  which 
contained  ninety-four  rebel  patients  and 
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nurses.  The  tents  were  twenty-eight  by  fif- 
teen feet.  The  pavihons  were  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  feet  in  length,  twenty-three 
feet  in  breadth,  and  twelve  feet  in  height  to 
the  plate,  and  contained  not  more  than  eigh- 
ty patients. 

During  the  ensuing  cold  weather  the  pris- 
oners were  removed  to  the  ])aviiions,  and 
had  all  necessary  fuel  and  warm  clothing.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  of  the  prisoners  suf- 
fering from  coid  or  exposure,  so  as  to  require 
medical  treatment,  nor  of  any  having  been 
frozen  to  death. 

They  were  allowed,  for  exercise  and  rec- 
reation, the  whole  island  inside  of  the  line 
of  sentries,  having  the  same  liberty,  rations, 
diet  and  medical  treatment,  as  the  Federal 
sick  and  wounded  have  always  had. 

No  rebel  prisoners  were  ever  fired  upon, 
shot,  or  wounded,  when  on  the  Island,  from 
any  apprehension  of  their  escaping,  or  from 
any  other  cause. 

The  supply  of  drinking  water  was  of  a 
good  quality  and  abundant;  and  ice  was 
supplied  with  liberal  profusion,  and  suflScien- 
cy  of  water  for  washing,  with  plentiful  allow- 
ances of  soap,  as  well  as  combs,  for  their  own 
private  use. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  rebel  prison- 
ers, upon  leaving  the  island,  was  very  good, 
except  a  few  cases  of  unhealed  wounds. 

AUG.  VAN  CORTLANDT,  M.  D. 

Sworn  to  before  me, 

Warren  Webster, 

Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  Hospital. 

Deposition  of  George  W.  Edwards,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

I  was  stationed  at  this  hospital  when  the 
rebel  prisoners  arrived,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  18G3.  They  were  placed  in  tents  and 
pavihons,  which  had  just  been  vacated  by 
Union  soldiers  to  make  room  for  them.  The 
dimension  of  the  tents  were  twenty-eight  feet 
by  fifteen  feet ;  the  pavilions  were  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  feet  in  length,  twenty- 
three  feet  in  breadth,  and  twelve  feet  in 
height  to  the  plate  ;  not  sealed  over,  and 
with  numerous  ventilators  on  the  ridges. 
The  tents  were  arranged  to  contain  ten  pa- 
tients each,  the  pavilions  to  contain  eighty ; 
the  number  of  patients  never  exceeded  these 
numbers  in  either. 

The  prisoners  had  not  been  robbed  by  our 
men,  as  most  of  them  had  money,  some  had 
gold,  greenbacks,  and  Confederate  paper. 

They  were  in  rags,  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed when  they  came,  were  frightfully 
filthy,  and  covered  with  vermin.  Within 
three  or  four  hours  after  their  arrival,  they 
had  all  been  stripped  of  their  rags,  washed, 
and  after  being  supplied  with  clean  linen, 
placed  in  clean  and  well-aired  beds. 


Full  suits  of  clothing,  consisting  of  coats, 
pants,  drawers,  shirts,  shoes  and  stockings, 
were  subsequently  issued  to  them  by  the 
United  States  Quartermaster.  To  distin- 
guish them  from  our  own  soldiers,  the  buttons 
and  six  inches  of  the  skirt  of  the  coat  were 
cut  off. 

Those  who  remained  during  the  cold 
weather  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fuel 
and  Avarm  clothing,  and  none  required  med- 
ical or  surgical  treatment  in  consequence 
of  exposure  to  the  cold ;  none  were  frozen  to 
death. 

They  were  allowed  to  go  fishing  or  clam- 
ming, as  they  pleased,  when  they  first  came, 
till  several  escaped,  when  a  line  of  sentinels 
was  placed  around  the  island  upon  the 
beach,  inside  of  which  they  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  allowed  to  the  Federal  patients  in 
the  h(  spital. 

None  of  the  rebels  were  ever  shot  at, 
wounded  or  killed  in  any  way  while  upon 
the  island. 

They  receive  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment in  all  respects  equal  to  that  of  Union 
soldiers.  Nine-tenths  of  them  were  suffering 
from  wounds.  The  mortality  was  not  large, 
most  of  the  deaths  occurring  from  the  severity 
of  the  wounds.  They  received  the  same  ra- 
tions and  diet  as  our  own  patients. 

The  paper  hereto  attached,  marked  (A,)* 
formed  the  Diet  Table  during  the  time  which 
the  rebel  prisoners  were  on  the  island.  They 
had  an  abundance  of  good  drinking  water, 
with  ice,  an  unlimited  supply  for  bathing, 
plenty  of  soap,  towels,  combs,  &c.,  &c.,  for 
their  own  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

When  the  prisoners  were  removed,  they 
were  in  excellent  bodily  condition,  though 
many  had  not  entirely  recovered  from  their 
wounds;  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  left 
the  island  during  the  month  of  October, 
1863.  At  one  time  there  were  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  rebel  prisoners  upon 
the  island. 

I  have  been  upon  the  medical  staff  of  this 
hospital  since  its  opening,  in  May,  1802,  and 
it  has  been  occupied  by  Union  patients,  both 
m-ior  and  subsequent  to  its  occupation  by 
rebel  prisoners.  G.  W.  EDWARDS. 
Sworn  to  before  me, 

Warren  Webster, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  Hospital. 

De  Camp  General  Hospital, 
David's  Island,  New  York, 
June  nth,  18G4. 
We,  the  undersigned.  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeons  U.  S.  A.,  employed  in  De  Camp 
General  Hospital,  depose  and  say,  that  we 

*  The  poper  (A)  here  reforrerl  to,  is  the  "  Diet 
Table  FOKGKiJiiKAL  HospriALS,  United  Sxa  vi.-j 
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have  heard  read  the  depositions  of  Augustus 
Van  Cortlandt  and  George  W.  Edwards, 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  U.  S.  A.,  of  this 
date,  and  from  our  personal  knowledge  and 
actual  experience  confirm  all  that  the  said 
affidavits  set  forth  as  to  the  treatment  of  re- 
bels, sick  and  wounded,  during  their  confine- 
ment in  this  hospital. 

We  further  depose  that  we  have  been 
members  of  the  Medical  Staff  in  this  hospital, 
during  and  subsequent  to  its  occupation  by 
the  rebel  prisoners. 

The  Medical  Staff  numbered  twenty-three 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeons,  while  the  pris- 
oners were  on  the  island. 

We  would  further  depose  that  there  were 
ample  provisions  of  nurses ;  one  nurse  to 
every  ten  patients  in  the  hospitals ;  and  that 
the  following  provisions  were  made  for  the 
calls  of  nature  :  each  pavilion  was  furnished 
with  from  two  to  four  water-closets,  and 
chairs  and  bed-pans  were  furnished  for  pa- 
tients unable  to  reach  the  water-closet.  The 
tents  were  furnished  with  bed-pans  and 
chairs.  Ample  structures  were  made  upon 
the  beach  for  those  able  to  walk. 

John  Howe,  M.  D.,  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  further  deposes  and  says, 
that  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  August 
18G3,  while  attending  his  duties  in  Pavilion 
14,  there  was  then  and  there  present,  the 

Rev.  Brooks,  Alabama  Chaplain  in  the 

Confederate  service,  and  prisoner  of  war, 
who  addressed  the  rebel  prisoners  and  said 
to  them,  "  Well,  boys,  keep  up  your  spirits, 
for  you  are  getting  a  great  deal  better  treat- 
ment here  than  you  would  jret  at  home." 

JOHN  HOWE,  M.  D., 

Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

WILLIAM  BADGER, 
GEORGE  BADGER, 
A.  N.  BROCKWAY, 
WM.  C.  FRYER. 
Sworn  to  before  me. 

Warren  Webster, 

Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  Hospital. 

Deposition  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Lowry, 
Chaplin,  U.  S.  A.,  Minister  of  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Diocese  of  New  York, 
under  Bishop  Potter. 
Entered  upon  ray  duties  here  July  4, 1862, 
Xnd  have  continued  here  until  this  time. 

In  my  intercourse  with  the  prisoners,  I 
was  guided  systematically  by  the  same  rules 
with  which  I  visited  Union  soldiers.  The 
prisoners  were  equally  well  lodged  with  our 
own  men.  I  remarked  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival  how  neat  and  comfortable  a  provision 
had  been  made  in  the  tents  and  pa  vilions  for 
their  comfort,  with  an  ample  supply  of  beds 
and  bedding. 

I  met  the  first  transport  at  Philadelphia, 
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and  returned  on  the  same  with  them  to  Dat 
vid's  Island.  The  prisoners  were  in  a  mos- 
filthy  condition,  miserably  clad,  and  covered 
with  vermin.  Each  man  received  a  bath 
and  was  immediately  furnished  with  clean 
clothing,  the  old  clothing  being  removed  and 
burned.  In  the  prosecution  of  my  duties  I 
was  frequently  present  at  their  dinners,  which 
were  ample,  superior,  both  as  respects  quan- 
tity and  quality,  to  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
in  hospital  diet.  The  diet  furnished  to  them 
was  superior  even  to  that  of  our  own  patients. 
This  resulted  from  the  fact  that  many  little 
luxuries  were  furnished  by  private  donation. 
There  were  other  comforts  and  conveniences 
afforded  them  beyond  those  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter, 

A  library  of  two  thousand  volumes,  that 
had  been  previously  used  by  our  own  sol- 
diers, was  at  once  thrown  open  to  them,  and 
every  facility  afforded  for  the  use  of  the  vol- 
umes. Being  present  as  librarian,  and  tak- 
ing each  man's  name  as  he  received  his  book, 
the  library  was  used  by  them  far  more  than 
by  our  own  people.  As  had  been  my  prac- 
tice, I  went  through  the  tents  and  pavilions 
with  bibles  and  prayer  books,  making  the 
special  inquiry  to  every  man,  "  Are  you  sup- 
plied ? "  And  furnishing  books  in  all  cases 
where  they  were  required. 

Religious  services  were  held  in  the  chapel 
twice  every  Sunday,  and  two  or  three  times 
during  the  week,  at  which  they  were  invited 
to  be  present,  and  attended  in  such  numbers 
that  the  chapel  was  always  crowded,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  chapel  being  three  hundred, 
and  some  occasions  numbers  stood  at  the  win- 
dows during  the  entire  service. 

I  was  supervisor  of  the  post  office,  and  offi- 
cially appointed  to  examine  the  contents  of 
letters,  which  were  mailed  and  forwarded  on 
my  approval.  Paper  and  envelopes  were 
furnished  gratuitously,  and  post  stamps,  when 
needed,  were  supplied  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  my  knowledge, 
gratuitously.  From  three  to  five  hundred 
letters  were  forwarded  daily  after  the  first 
arrival  of  prisoners. 

The  common  expression  in  their  letters  as 
to  their  condition  was  that  "  we  have  every- 
thing we  need,  and  could  not  be  better  off." 

Funeral  service  was  always  performed 
over  the  dead,  using  the  service  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  over  the  remains  of 
the  dead.  A  record  was  uniformly  made  of 
the  names,  company,  and  regiment,  of  the 
deceased,  and  date  of  death.  This  record 
was  made  independently  of  a  formal  Hospi- 
tal register.         ROBERT  LOWRY, 

Chaplain  U.  S.  A, 

Sworn  to  before  me, 

Warren  Webster, 

Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge. 

1264. 
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JOHNSON'S  ISLAND,  NEAR  SAN- 
DUSKY, OHIO. 

Testimony  taken  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June 
3,  1864. 

Commissioners  Present. — Mr.Wilkins, 
Dr.  Wallace,  Dr.  Walden. 

Surgeon  Ciias.  P.  AYilson,  examined:  — 

I  was  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  United 
States  Army.  I  was  stationed  at  Johnson's 
Island,  three  miles  from  Sandusky,  from  the 
last  week  of  October,  18G3,  to  the  last  week 
of  January,  1864.  My  duly  was  to  attend 
to  our  men  guarding  the  rebel  prisoners,  and 
also  to  attend  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital  for 
rebel  prisoners,  and  at  the  Post  Hospital  for 
our  garrison  ;  my  position  enabled  me  to  see 
the  general  condition  and  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  healthy  or 
pleasant  place  than  this  island.  Kelly's 
Island,  a  popular  place  of  resort  for  pleasure 
and  health,  is  about  six  miles  from  this  island, 
and  no  better  for  these  objects. 

The  buildings  were  good ;  in  good  order  ; 
they  were  new  ;  say  two  years  old  ;  conven- 
ient and  comfortable  ;  they  might  have  been 
better  ventilated  ;  the  buildings  were  frame, 
and  lined  inside  ;  they  had  rows  of  bunks, 
as  in  barracks,  in  three  tiers — just  the  same 
as  our  men  have  in  most  of  our  barracks. 

The  rebel  prisoners  all  had  blankets,  either 
their  own  or  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Grovernment,  and  were  generally  furnished 
with  clothing  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— pants,  shoes,  hats,  blouses,  and  under- 
clothing and  stockings, — until  a  short  time 
before  I  left,  then  these  were  furnished  to 
those  only  who  actually  needed  them. 

I  have  several  times  seen  of  an  afternoon 
boxes  carted  in,  and  these  articles  distributed 
from  the  boxes  among  the  prisoners,  accord- 
ing to  their  wants. 

I  was  there  in  extremely  cold  weather, 
when  the  supplies  were  teamed  on  the  ice 
from  the  main  land  to  Johnson's  Island,  a 
distance  of  three  miles ;  the  prisoners  were 

Erovided  against  this  severe  weather  by  wood 
auled  every  day  for  their  use  in  stoves. 
.  I  consider  that  the  wood  was  sufficient  for 
comfortable  supply,  except  for,  say  two  or 
possibly  three  days,  when  the  teams  were 
engaged  in  bringing  lumber  and  provisions 
for  additional  troops ;  during  these  two  or 
three  days  the  supply  of  wood  was  scant,  and 
was  the  subject  of  complaint. 

No  prisoners  were  frost-bitten  or  came  un- 
der medical  treatment  from  cold  and  expos- 
ure, except  some  who  attempted  to  escape. 
They  all  fared  as  well  in  this  respect  as  our 
men  do  in  barracks  generally. 

The  sick  men  all  had  ticks  filled  with 


straw  as  beds ;  the  hospital  building  for  the 
rebels  was  lined  and  plastered.  ' 

There  was  abundant  supply  of  good  water 
from  the  lake  by  pipes  and  pumps ;  when  the 
pipes  froze  tbey  could  go  to  the  lake,  under 
guard,  and  supply  themselves,  bringing  it  up 
in  suitable  vessels ;  they  always  had  plenty 
of  water  to  wash  themselves  and  their 
clothes. 

The  rations  of  the  prisonei-s  were  the  same 
as  those  furnished  to  our  own  soldiers  accord- 
ing to  regulations. 

The  prisoners  did  not  consume  all  their  ra- 
tions, for  I  know  that  there  was  a  large  pris- 
on fund  formed  from  the  savings. 

During  the  hours  of  the  day  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  be  in  the  open  air  as  much 
as  they  pleased  ;  there  was  abundant  room 
for  them  all  to  take  as  much  exercise  as  they 
required  for  health ;  they  played  games  in 
the  open  air. 

The  surgeon  in  charge  treated  the  sick 
rebels  as  he  treated  our  sick ;  there  was  no 
difference  at  all,  except  when  special  articles 
of  diet  were  sent  to  our  men  by  their  friends. 

Some  four  hundred  and  sixty  rebel  pri- 
vates were  sent  to  some  other  prison  in  No- 
vember ;  most  of  them  had  been  on  John- 
son's Island  for  some  months ;  when  they 
left,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  their  physical 
condition  was  excellent. 

You  could  not  have  found  the  same  nunv- 
ber  of  prisoners  anywhere  in  better  condi- 
tion. 

C.  P.  WILSON, 
Surgeon  138th  Eegiment  O.  N.  G. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before 
me,  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  this  3d  day  of  June, 

im. 

M.  H.  N.  Kendig, 

Notary  Public. 

Depositions  taken  at  Sandusky,  OJiio. 

Major  T.  Woodbridge,  M.  D.,  Surgeon 
in  charge,  sworn  and  examined:  -  ~ 

Q.  What  has  been  and  is  now  your  posi- 
tion in  the  army  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  I  am  Surgeon  of  the  128th  Regiment 
O.  V.  I.,  and  Surgeon  in  charge  of  the  De- 
pot for  Prisoners  of  War  on  Johnson's  Is- 
land, near  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Q.  Plow  long  have  you  held  this  position  ? 

A.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  prison. 
I  came  to  the  island  in  February,  1862.  The 
first  prisoners  came  in  April,  1862.  I  have 
had  medical  supervision  of  the  prison  from 
then  until  now. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Johnson's 
Island  as  to  health  and  salubrity  ? 

A.  I  believe  Johnson's  Island  to  be  as 
favorable  to  health  as  the  climate  of  New- 
port or  Saratoga  in  summer,  and  as  that  of 
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Cincinnati  or  Dayton  in  winter.  The  lati- 
tude is  about  41J-°  North,  lon^tude  82°  42' 
West.  Height  of  lake  above  tide-water  five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet.  The  island 
rests  upon  a  bed  of  Devonian  limestone, 
which  rises  ^adually  from  the  shore  to  the 
centre,  terminating  in  a  ridge  of  limestone 
rock,  thus  afibrding  complete  natural  drain- 
age. The  water  used  is  principally  that  of 
the  bay,  which  comes  in  fresh  constantly 
from  Lake  Erie. 

Q.  What  diseases,  if  any,  are  peculiar  to 
Johnston's  Island  or  the  neighboring  islands 
in  Lake  Erie  ? 

A.  I  know  of  no  diseases  peculiar  to  those 
islands  or  prevalent  in  them.  Johnson's 
Island  is  a  small  one,  containing  only  about 
three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  prison,  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  was  not  inhabited  by  more 
than  one  family  at  a  time ;  but  the  Peninsu- 
la, with  Kelley's  Island  and  the  Put-in-Bay 
Islands,  have  been  inhabited  for  between 
thirty  and  forty  years.  I  have  conversed 
frequently  with  some  of  the  oldest  citizens 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  islands,  but  have 
never  heard  them  speak  of  any  liability*  to 
diseases,  but  such  as  is  common  to  other  parts 
of  Ohio. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  assertion 
made  by  rebel  authorities  that  residence  on 
the  island  for  a  few  months  produces  in  a 
great  number  of  prisoners  dangerous  and 
fatal  pulmonary  disorders  ? 

A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  prisoners  ? 

A.  In  18G2  —  from  April  to  December  in- 
clusive—  the  number  of  deaths  was  thirty- 
seven.  During  the  year  1863  measles  and 
smallpox  were  brought  into  the  prison  by 
prisoners  sent  from  Alton  and  other  prisons, 
and  many  wounded  at  the  battles  of  Gettys- 
burg, augmenting  our  mortality  list  above 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  reached.  The 
number  of  deaths  for  1863  was  ninety-seven. 
This  makes,  from  the  time  of  the  first  arrival 
of  prisoners  in  April,  1862,  to  January  1st, 
1864,  (twenty-one  months,)  a  mortality  list 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  out  of  an 
aggregate  of  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ten,  received  into  the  prison  in  that  time. 
As  there  were  exchanges  and  removals  of 
prisoners,  the  number  in  prison  never  ex- 
ceeded twenty-?even  hundred  at  any  one 
time.*  Many  of  the  prisoners  came  here 
with  health  impaired,  by  bad  diet,  exposure, 
and  often  by  wounds  received  in  battle. 
The  bill  of  mortality  owes  little  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  post,  whi  n  we  consider  that  men 

*  The  aver.ige  number  of  prisoners  for  the  entire 
of  the  year  1803  was  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen. 


in  prison,  away  from  home  and  friends,  are 
weighed  down  by  anxieties  and  despondency, 
thus  making  the  treatment  of  disease  more 
difficult. 

Q.  Please  state  the  number  of  prisoners 
now  at  the  post  ? 

A.  About  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  six.* 

Q.  Please  state  the  number  of  deaths  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months. 

A.  In  the  month  of  May  there  were  five 
deaths  ;  in  the  month  of  June  only  one. 

Q.  What  accommodations  are  provided  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  ? 

A .  The  hospital  building  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  by  thirty  feet,  with  a  trans- 
verse hall  six  and  a  half  feet  wide  in  the 
centre.  There  are  four  wards,  each  forty- 
eight  by  thirty  feet.  There  are  eighty  beds 
in  all,  giving  to  each  patient,  when  the 
wards  are  full,  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air.  The  dispen- 
sary is  furnished  with  all  the  medicines  and 
stimulants  furnished  to  hospitals  for  our  own 
soldiers,  and  more  than  double  the  quantity 
is  used  by  prisoners  than  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  our  troops.  I  have  always  had  the 
assistance  of  competent  Confederate  sur- 
geons, who  cheerfully  aid  by  giving  their 
:  time  to  this  duty.  When  there  are  no  com- 
I  missioned  surgeons  in  prison,  there  are  sur- 
I  geons  holding  commissions  in  the  line  who 
do  this  duty.  The  cooking  for  the  hospital 
is  done  by  the  most  experienced  and  skilful 
cooks  we  can  find  in  the  prison. 

In  addition  to  rations,  the  sick  are  fur- 
nished with  flour,  potatoes,  corn-meal,  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  chickens,  tea,  &c..  &c.  The 
bedding  is  amply  sufficient  to  make  each  pa- 
tient comfortable.  A  pest-house  is  built 
outside  the  prison,  to  which  all  cases  of 
smallpox,  measles,  or  other  contagions,  are 
removed  on  first  development. 

J.  WOODBRIDGE, 

Surgeon  128th  O.  V.  I. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence 
and  sworn  to  before 
me  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
this  5th  day  of  July, 
1864. 

[seal.]  Henry  C.  Bush, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Erie  County,  Ohio. 

Surgeon  Evertman  examined:  — 

Q.  What  position  do  you  now  hold  at  De- 
pot Prisoners  of  War  ? 

A .  I  act  as  chief  medical  officer  of  United 
States  forces  and  military  prison. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

A.  Since  the  17th  of  May,  1864. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general 

*  In  May,  18G4,  there  were  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four,  and  in  June,  1801,  two  thou« 
sand  three  hundred  and  nine. 
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healtlifulness  and  salubrity  of  Johnson's  Is- 
land? 

A.  The  general  condition  of  the  troops 
and  prisoners  of  war  at  this  post  has  been 
unusually  good  and  healthy.  The  hospital  in 
the  prison,  during  the  past  two  months, 
scarcely  ever  had  more  than  thirty  inmates 
among  an  aggregate  number  of  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  prisoners  of  war.  The 
prevailing  diseases,  during  this  time,  were 
diarrhoea,  acute  and  chronic  ;  a  few  cases  of 
dysentery,  and  a  small  number  of  intermit- 
tent fever.  I  consider  the  island  as  healthy 
as  any  locality  I  have  ever  visited. 
^  Q.  Have  you  known  any  undue  tendency 
,to  pulmonary  disorders  on  this  or  the  adjoin- 
ing islands,  or  any  part  of  the  surrounding 
country  ? 

A.  I  have  not,  at  least  not  during  the 
time  that  I  have  been  stationed  here.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  spring  there  were  some 
few  cases  of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  but 
not  any  more  so  than  would  be  expected 
even  in  a  climate  further  south  than  this. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  pulmonary  com- 
plaints furnished  in  your  hospital  reports  ? 

A.  For  the  past  six  months  the  ratio  has 
been  as  follows : 

Sick  Treated.   Pulmonary  Diseases. 
January,  ... 
February,  .  . 
March,  .... 
April,  .... 

May,  

June,  .... 

Total, .  .  . 

Q.  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  prison- 
ers generally  at  this  time  ? 

A.  Their  appearance  is  very  good.  The 
prisoners  confined  at  this  depot  are  all  rebel 
officers,  but  have  very  little  pride  to  keep 
themselves  or  their  quarters  clean. 

Q.  Do  the  prisoners  seem  to  gain  or  de- 
cline in  health  after  their  arrival  here  ? 

^.  As  a  general  thing  their  health  im- 
proves. ISlost  of  the  prisoners  are  robust 
and  in  good  physical  condition. 

HENRY  EVERTMAN, 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Vols.,  Chief  Medical  Officer. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn 
to  before  me  at  Sandusky,  Oliio, 
»  this  5th  day  of  July,  1864. 

[seal.]  Henry  C.  Bush, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Erie  County,  Ohio. 

Deposition  taken  at  Kelley's  Island. 
George  C.  Huntington  examined: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  on  Kel- 
ley's Island  ? 

A.  Since  the  fall  of  1838,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  from  the  fall  of  1844 
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to  the  fall  of  1845.  Have  been  acquainted 
on  the  Island  since  1835. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  of  furnishing  a 
statement  of  the  character  of  the  climate 
and  sanitary  condition  of  Kelley's  Island, 
and  the  neighboring  islands,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  ? 

A.  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  during  the 
entire  period  of  my  residence  on  the  island, 
of  noting  extremes  of  temperature,  and 
such  casual  phenomena  as  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  any  bearing  on  the  general 
health  of  the  place  ;  and  for  more  than  five 
years  past  have  made  three  records  daily  of 
everything  connected  with  the  changes  of 
the  weather,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by, 
and  under  the  direction  of,  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

Q.  Please  state  the  latitude,  longitude, 
and  height  above  tide-water,  of  Kelley's  Is- 
land ;  its  population,  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  island  for  salubrity. 

A.  My  place  of  observation  is  in  latitude 
41°  35'  44"  N.,  longitude  82^  42'  32"  W. 
The  level  of  Lake  Erie  is  565  feet  above 
tide-water,  and  the  island  may  in  some  places 
rise  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake ;  but  I  think  the  mean  height  of  the  is- 
land would  not  vary  much  from  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  popu- 
tion,  in  April  last,  was  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
one.  As  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
matter  will  be  best  determined  by  the  statis- 
tics given  in  answer  to  the  next  question. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  percentage  of 
mortality,  annually,  on  your  island  ? 

A.  In  answer  to  this  question  I  give  an 
abstract  from  the  records  of  the  "  Cemetery 
Association."  This  association  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  1853,  since  which  time  the 
whole  number  of  interments  has  been  43 
From  this  deduct,  lost  from  vessels 

and  washed  ashore,  4 

Died  in  Nashville,  from  w'ds  in  battle,   1 — 5 

Whole  number  of  interments  in  11  years,  38 
To  this  add,  died  here  and  taken  else- 
where for  interment,  5 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  11  years,  43 

From  diseases  reported  as  follows :  — 
Killed  by  premature  blast  1,  drowned  2,  3 
Old  age  3,  intemperance  1,  dropsy  1,    .  5 
Still-born  and  infants  but  a  few  days  old,  3 
Dysentery  and  summer  complaint,    .    .  9 

Inflammation  of  bowels,  3 

Diseases  affecting  respiratory  organs,  .  5 
Throat  afiection,  age  76,  age  50,  ...  2 
Fevers  (one  contracted  in  army  hospital),  3 
Childbirth  1,  congestion  of  brain  1,  .  .  2 
Fits  1,  not  specified  2,  3 
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The  average  population  of  the  island  for 
this  period  of  eleven  years  has  been,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  returns  of  the  township  asses- 
sor, 428,  which  would  give  an  annual  mor- 
tality of  3.9  ;  but  if  we  deduct  casualties  3, 
still-born  and  infants,  which,  although  born 
alive,  had  not  vitality  enough  fairly  to  com- 
mence the  journey  of  life,  8  ;  and  one  from 
disease  contracted  in  hospital  in  Nashville,  1, 
it  will  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  proper- 
ly chargeable  to  disease  and  old  age  to  thir- 
ty-one, or  an  annual  mortality  of  2.82  in  a 
population  of  428.  This  would  be  an  annual 
mortality  from  all  causes  of  one  per  cent., 
and  from  disease,  including  old  age,  an  annu- 
al mortality  of  less  than  seventy-three-hun- 
dredths  of  one  per  cent.  (0.724.')  By 
comparing  these  results  with  the  tables  of 
mortality  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  salubrity  of  our  climate  and  the 
immunity  from  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the 
country  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  as  compared  with  other  localities,  may 
be  easily  deduced. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  of  Kelley's  from 
Johnson's  Island,  and  is  there  any  difference 
in  the  physical  or  sanitary  peculiarities  of 
the  two  islands  ? 

A.  Johnson's  Island  is  about  seven  miles 
nearly  due  south  from  Kelley's  Island,  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  natural  causes  which 
should  make  any  difference  in  the  salubrity 
of  climate  or  sanitary  condition  of  the  two 
localities,  unless  the  difference  in  the  water 
between  Sandusky  Bay  and  the  open  lake 
(the  latter  being  considered  rather  more  free 
from  impurities)  might  be  considered  a  dif- 
ference, so  far  as  it  is  used  for  culinary  pur^ 
poses  or  as  a  beverage. 

Q.  Is  there  any  undue  tendency  to  pul- 


monary disorders  among  the  inhabitatts  of 
these  islands  ? 

A.  By  reference  to  the  answer  to  a  pre- 
ceding question,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  from  diseases  affect- 
ing the  respiratory  organs  in  a  period  of 
eleven  years,  and  in  a  population  averaging 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  was  but  five, 
and  of  this  number  one  was  a  transient  per- 
son ;  leaving  but  four  cases  in  eleven  years 
among  those  who  could  be  properly  called 
residents. 

Q.  Has  Johnson's  Island  ever  had  a  bad 
repute  for  unhealthiness  ? 

A.  I  have  never  heard  Johnson's  Island 
called  unhealthy. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  very  fatal 
diseases  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lake  Erie? 

A .  The  Asiatic  cholera  has  passed  through 
the  lake  region  as  an  epidemic  four  times,  I 
think,  since  it  first  made  its  appearance  on 
this  continent  in  1832.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other  very  fatal  diseases  havinsr  prevailed 
in  the  lake  region  since  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  it  in  1830. 

State  of  Ohio,        i .  , 
Erie  County,  \  *  ** 

Before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  Notary  Pub- 
lic in  and  for  the  County  of  Erie  and  State 
of  Ohio,  personally  came  G.  C.  Huntington, 
who,  being  duly  sworn  by  me  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  the  statements 
above  made  are  compiled  from  official  and 
other  reliable  data,  and  that  they  are  true 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

GEO.  C.  HUNTINGTON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me, 
July  4th,  A.  D.  1864. 

[seal.]  a.  S  Kelley, 

Notary  Public. 
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Testimony  taken  at  Lincoln  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  taken  June  4,  1864. 

Commissioners  Present.  —  Dr.  Wal- 
lace, Mr.  Walden. 

William  H.  Ferguson;  11th Mississippi 
infantry ;  twenty-six  years  old ;  private  in 
Confederate  service  three  years ;  health 
good  while  in  service  and  up  to  the  time  of 
noy  capture. 

Had  walled  tents  sometimes,  and  •ftoics 
sometimes  when  in  winter  quarters. 

Always  had  this  kind  of  covering  e>t<.-ept 
while  in  active  service ;  then  we  had  no  tents 
or  cabins,  say  from  first  of  May  till  we  go 
into  winter  quarters. 

We  commonly  carry  one  blanket. 


Could  have  more  if  we  wanted  it. 

Could  take  captured  tents  and  carry  and 
use  them  if  we  chose. 

We  were  comfortable  as  far  as  body  clo- 
thing and  blankets  are  concerned;  when 
one  coat  or  pants  wears  out  we  can  get  more 
from  our  own  quartermasters. 

A  day's  ration  is  one  and  one-eighth  pounds 
wheat  flour  or  one  and  one-fourth  pounds 
corr  meal ;  one  and  one-fourth  pounds  beef, 
fresh  (could  sjenerally  get  fresh  beef,  driving 
L'attle  along  with  us),  or  half-pound  bacon 
in  piace  of  beef ;  we  also  drew  during  the 
first  year  of  war,  coffee,  sugar,  and  rice; 
second  and  third  years  had  no  coffee ;  some- 
times we  could  get  sugar  and  rice;  sincQ 
Christmas  last  we  got  coffee  again. 
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We  always  had  plenty  to  eat  and  some- 
times more,  while  not  on  campaign ;  but  on 
campaign,  then  we  always  had  enough,  but 
none  to  spare. 

Since  our  capture  we  get  enough  grub  to 
keep  us  from  hunger;  we  don't  suffer;  we 
have  a  full  allowance  ;  we  are  as  well  treated 
as  your  own  men. 

I  was  wounded  in  my  right  leg  just  above 
the  ankle ;  healing  kindly  now. 

Kindly  treated  by  the  officera  and  subordi- 
nates since  our  capture. 

I  have  not  been,  and  never  have  seen  any 
of  our  boys,  robbed  or  otherwise  ill-treated 
by  the  Union  men ;  I  have  seen  and  heard 
some  occasional  rough  talk  and  swearing  at 
us,  but  nothing  more  than  that ;  this  was 
from  a  few  of  the  privates ;  not  a  general 
rule. 

We  have  had  civil  talk  and  argument  as 
a  common  thing  with  the  Union  soldiers  on 
the  subject  of  the  war. 

I  was  captured  5  th  of  May,  1864. 

Our  food  in  the  Confederate  army  was  of 
good  quality. 

Our  corn  meal  that  we  had  was  very 
good;  we  had  generally  white,  sometimes 
yellow  meal ;  it  was  bolted  or  sifted,  and  of 
fine  grain. 

We  never  had  grains  of  corn  or  bits  of  cob 
in  our  meal. 

WILLIAM  H.  FERGUSON, 

Company  D,  11th  Mississippi  Volunteers. 

I  have  been  in  the  Confederate  service 
two  years  and  six  months ;  was  captured  on 
fifth  of  May,  1864.  Was  wounded  through 
the  right  shoulder  and  chest.  I  am  improv- 
ing in  strength ;  and  I  suppose  I  am  gaining 
flesh  now,  though  I  am  not  as  strong  or 
fleshy  as  when  I  was  captured. 

I  have  been  present  at  the  statements 
made  by  William  H.  Ferguson,  11th  Missis- 
sippi Volunteers ;  I  have  heard  them  all ;  I 
substantiate  their  accuracy  from  my  experi- 
ence and  observation  as  to  our  condition  in 
the  service,  though  I  was  attached  to  a  differ- 
ent corps  of  the  army. 

W.  O.  QUARLES, 
Company  H,  3d  Alabama  Eeg-iment,  Infantry. 

Larkin  A.  Griffin,  native  of  South 
Carolina;  home  in  Florida;  belong  to  1st 
South  Carolina  rifles. 

The  statement  made  by  William  H.  Fergu- 
son has  been  read  and  shown  to  me.  It 
agrees  with  my  observation  and  experience 
except  as  noted  below.  I  have  been  in 
Confederate  service  nearly  three  years ;  my 
health  was  always  excellent  while  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  I  was  well  and  strong  when  wounded 
and  captured;  captured  on  12th  May,  1864. 

During  the  winter  of  1862  and  1863,  we 


had  full  rations  of  bread,  but  only  half  ra- 
tions of  bacon  for  about  three  months. 

Our  corn  meal  was  very  finely  ground,  but 
the  hull  was  not  sifted  out. 

In  a  few  isolated  cases  our  captured  men 
were  directed  to  leave  their  knapsacks  and 
haversacks  behind  them  ;  it  was  not  a  gene- 
ral thing  at  all. 

I  never  saw  nor  heard  our  men  sworn  at 
or  cursed  by  the  Union  soldiers. 

L.  A.  GRIFFIN. 

I  have  seen  and  had  read  to  me  the  state- 
ments made  by  William  H.  Ferguson.  They 
are  correct  as  proved  by  my  own  experience 
and  observation  generally.  I  haTe  been  in 
the  Confederate  service  three  years ;  my 
health  and  strength  while  in  the  service 
was  good  during  the  third  year  ;  better 
than  before. 

We  had  coffee  always,  except  during 
1863,  up  to  about  Christmas. 

A  Union  lieutenant  once  damned  me  and 
told  me  I  was  not  worthy  of  a  place.  I  re- 
plied, "  I  hoped  the  Lord  would  forgive  him 
and  make  him  a  better  man." 

PLEASANT  H.  REESE, 

Company  I,  13th  Georgia  Regiment. 

I  have  seen  and  had  read  to  me  the  state- 
ments made  by  William  H.  Ferguson. 

They  are  correct  as  proved  by  my  own 
experience  and  observation  generally.  I 
have  been  in  the  Confederate  service  two 
years ;  my  health  w:as  not  very  good  till  this 
last  winter ;  then  it  was  tolerably  good ;  could 
do  all  my  duties.  Through  last  summer  we 
did  not  draw  coffee. 

JOSEPH  F.  DAVIDSON, 

Company  A,  49th  Georgia  Regiment. 

Virgil  Carroll,  aged  twenty-one ;  ar- 
tillery, Virginia. 

Clothing  always  good  and  warm. 

Plenty  of  blankets  and  good  shelter ;  shel- 
ter tents. 

Plenty  to  eat.  Rations  —  coffee,  sugar, 
bacon,  meal,  occasionally  fresh  meat,  pota- 
toes (Irish),  rice,  peas,  wheat  bread. 

Always  enough;  much  as  we  could  con* 
sume ;  this  especially  during  the  last  three 
months. 

Clothing  very  plentiful. 

Fourth  year  in  the  army ;  never  suffered 
for  food  or  clothing. 

VIRGIL  CARROLL. 

I  corroborate  the  above  statement  of  Vir- 
gil Carroll.  S.  P.  TWEDY, 

Company  C,  11th  Regiment,  Virginia. 

Joshua  Barker,  South  Carolina,  4th 
Rifles.  I  corroborate  the  above  statement  of 
Virgil  Carroll.        JOSHUA  BARKER. 
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C.  A.  Bowman,  North  Carolina  3 2d.  I 
corroborate  the  above  statement  of  Virgil 
Carroll.  C.  A.  BOWMAN. 

District  of  Columbia,  ) 
County  bf  Washington,  J 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  within 
named  William  H.  Ferguson,  W.  O.  Quarles, 
L.  A.  Griffin,  Pleasant  H.  Reese,  Joseph  F. 
Davidson,  Virgil  Carroll,  S.  P.  Twedy, 
Joshua  Barker,  C.  A.  Bowman,  who,  being 
severally  sworn,  say  that  the  statements  set 
forth  by  them  are  correct  and  true  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  this  fourth  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1864. 

M.  H.  N.  Kendig, 

Notary  Public. 

Testimony  taken  at  De  Camp  General  Hos- 
pitaly  tl.  S.  A.,  New  York,  June  17, 1864. 

Commissioner  Present:  —  Mr.  Wilkins. 

Deposition  of  A.  B.  Barron,  of  Habersham 
county,  Georgia,  Co.  K,  24th  Georgia. 
I  have  served  in  the  Confederate  service 
two  years  and  three  days.  I  arrived  at  this 
hospital  two  days  since,  and  depose  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  I  have  served  in  Virginia,  and  was 
wounded  at  Cool  Arbor. 

I  the  Confederate  service  we  had  no  tents 
in  the  field,  except  shelter  tents ;  had  one 
blanket  and  one  oil-cloth,  and  lay  on  the 
ground. 

When  wounded,  had  on  a  good  suit  and  a 
change  of  clothes,  but  was  not  robbed  of 
money,  clothes,  or  anything  which  I  had 
when  taken  captive. 

To-morrow  being  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
and  the  time  for  a  regular  supply  of  cloth- 
ing, I  expect  clean  clothes.  J^verything  was 
in  a  proper  state  for  my  reception  when  I 
arrived  here. 

I  have  been  in  the  Confederate  hospitals 
in  the  field  ;  there  were  straw  beds  and  a  few 
sheets. 

Rations  in  our  service  were  bacon,  half 
pound,  or  one  pound  of  beef ;  rice,  coffee 
and  sugar  occasionally;  rations  of  bread  were 
six  hard  biscuit  a  day,  or  half  pound  of  meal 
or  flour  a  day. 

We  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood ;  our 
people  did  not  suffer  from  cold. 

We  had  medical  attendance  and  medicines 
as  we  had  need. 

The  sick  were  treated  kindly ;  there  was 
care  as  to  our  cleanliness ;  it  was  the  best ; 
soap,  &c.,  was  issued  to  us ;  no  want  of  salt. 

Since  we  were  captured,  we  have  been 
treated  very  well,  just  as  well  as  your  own 
boys  all  the  time,  and  we  have  no  fault  to 
find.   I  was  told  I  could  not  find  it  so. 


I  was  a  farmer ;  worked  on  my  father's 
farm.  I  expected  to  be  made  a  conscript, 
and  volunteered  in  preference. 

ALBERT  B.  BARRON. 
Sworn  to  before  me, 

Warren  Webster, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  Hospital. 

Deposition  of  Wm.  M,  Farmer,  native  of 
Franklin  county,  Georgia,  Company  H, 
24th  Georgia  Regiment.  Business,  a  far- 
mer. 

I  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  August,  1861 ;  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Cool  Arbor. 

I  had  on,  when  wounded,  a  waistcoat, 
pants,  drawers,  shirt  and  boots,  and  not  any- 
thing was  taken  away  from  me  by  my  cap- 
tors. 

I  have  needed  nothing  since  captured,  hav- 
ing been  supplied  at  the  landing  by  the  San- 
itary Commission.  I  have  had  plenty  to  eat ; 
no  difference  has  been  made  since  my  cap- 
ture between  the  wounded  prisoners  and  the 
Federal  wounded. 

Rations  in  our  service  were  bacon,  half 
pound,  or  half  pound  of  beef ;  rice,  coffee 
and  sugar  occasionally ;  rations  of  bread  were 
six  hard  biscuit  a  day,  or  half  pound  of  meal, 
or  half  pound  of  flour  a  da^.  I  have  always 
had  food  enough  of  this  kind,  and  while  in 
Virginia  the  same  as  elsewhere. 

In  the  Confederate  service  we  had  good 
tents  in  the  winter,  but  on  the  march  we 
had  only  blankets,  and  no  shelter. 

I  was  in  No.  4  General  Hospital,  Rich- 
mond, during  sixteen  days,  in  May  1863 ;  we 
had  there  as  much  as  we  could  eat,  with  good 
bedding  and  sheets  as  we  have  here. 

We  were  better  off  in  the  hospital  than  in 
the  field,  as  we  had  there  coffee,  sugar  and 
soft  bread. 

I  have  had  every  comfort  and  attention 
since  I  have  been  here.  The  same  in  all  re- 
spects as  Union  solders. 

WILLIAM  M.  FARMER. 

Sworn  to  before  me, 

Warren  Webster, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  in  cliarge  of  Hospital. 

Deposition  of  Daniel  F.  Prince,  native  of 
Columbus  county,  North  Carolina,  Com- 
pany H,  51st  Regiment. 
I  entered  the   Confederate  service  in 
March,  1862,  and  arrived  here  on  the  15th 
of  June  last.    I  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Cool  Arbor ;  had  some  extra  clothing  in  a 
bundle,  which  was  cut  loose  by  a  Federal 
soldier  at  my  request. 

I  lay  in  a  cross  fire,  and  the  Federal  sol- 
diers dragged  me  out  of  the  line  of  the  fire 
into  a  ditch. 
I  was  treated  mighty  kindly. 
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The  Federals  dressed  my  wounds,  and 
carried  me  to  White  House  Landing,  and 
sent  me  immediately  North  with  your  own 
boys. 

In  the  Confederate  service  we  always  got 
one  pound  of  beef  or  half  a  pound  of  bacon 
a  day  ;  wo  had  flour  or  corn  bread  alternate- 
ly, one  pound  of  flour,  or  one  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  corn  meal ;  we  had  no  tea  or  cof- 
fee ;  we  had  salt,  and  a  gill  of  peas  or  rice  a 
day  extra. 

We  had  three  full  suits  of  clothes  a  year, 
if  needed ;  if  more,  we  drew  them  and  had 
to  pay  for  them ;  we  had  blankets  and  oil- 
cloths. 

We  had  tents  at  stations,  but  no  tents  in 
the  field. 

We  had  overcoats  in  cold  weather  made 
of  wool. 

I  have  been  supplied  with  everything  I 
have  wanted  since  I  came  here,  and  see  no 
difference  between  my  treatment  and  that 
of  Union  soldiers  here  in  the  hospital. 

DANIEL  F.  ><  PRINCE, 
mark. 

Sworn  to  before  me, 

Warren  Webster, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  Hos- 
pital. 

Deposition  of  Joseph  Whichard,  Pitt 

County,  North  Carolina,  Company  G,  8th 

Regiment,  North  Carolina. 

I  entered  the  service  in  September,  1861, 
and  have  served  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  at  last  in  Virginia, 
where  I  was  wounded  at  Cool  Arbor. 

I  had  on  at  the  time,  pants,  shoes,  a  shirt, 
and  a  pair  of  drawers ;  my  clothes  were  cut 
off  by  the  surgeon  in  order  to  dress  my 
wounds,  and  clean  ones  were  afterwards  sup- 
plied to  me  by  Union  men,  both  on  board 
the  boat  and  since  I  have  been  here. 

I  have  my  jacket,  and  the  rest  of  my 
property  is  on  the  little  stand  at  the  head  of 
my  bed. 

A  blanket  was  taken  away  from  me  when 
wounded,  but  another  has  been  furnished. 

Rations,  half  a  pound  bacon,  and  ten  hard 
biscuits,  daily ;  nothing  else  to  eat ;  no  rice, 
peas,  or  corn  meal. 

Was  in  the  hospital  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  a  year  ago  last  May.  The  fare 
was  tolerable. 

On  a  march,  had  swi  abundance,  except 
for  a  day  or  two,  when  it  could  not  be  got. 

Have  had  everything  I  want,  or  have 
asked  for,  since  I  have  been  here. 

J.  WHICHARD. 

Sworn  to  before  me, 

Warren  Webster, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.  in  charge  of  Hospital. 


Deposition  of  Michael  Sutton,  Sampson 
County,  North  Carolina,  Company  6,  51st 
Regiment. 

I  have  been  nearly  three  years  in  the 
Confederate  service ;  this  is  my  second  en- 
listment ;  I  might  have  been  drafted  if  I  had 
not  re-enlisted.  I  served  near  Charlestown, 
South  Carolina,  and  was  wounded  at  Cool 
Arbor ;  had  some  clothes  on  ;  no  clothes  now 
except  what  was  furnished  me  by  Union 
men ;  my  own  clothes  were  bloody  and  had 
to  be  thrown  away. 

I  have  not  been  robbed  of  anything. 

Rations  for  four  days,  one  pound  of  bacon, 
and  eighteen  ounces  of  corn  meal;  same 
weight  of  flour,  but  rarely;  had  rice  and 
peas,  half  pint  of  rice,  and  a  short  half  pint 
of  peas  a  day.  Meal  not  always  good,  but 
lumpy  and  smelt  bad,  and  then  we  were 
rather  stinted  for  food.  Since  we  have  been 
'round  Richmond  we  have  been  short ;  it  was 
enough  to  live  upon  "  without  enough." 

Been  in  hospital  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina;  "fare  awful  hard;"  want  of  food; 
beds,  &c.,  were  clean. 

Treated  well  on  board  the  vessel ;  the  same 
as  Union  soldiers;  kind  and  attentive  here; 
fared  fine  while  I  have  been  here ;  1  have 
not  asked  for  anything  but  what  I  have  got 
it. 

MICHAEL  M  SUTTON, 
mark. 

Sworn  to  before  me. 

Warren  Webster, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  hos- 
pital. 

Testimony  taken  at  Fort  Delaware,  June  2lsi, 
1864. 

Commissioners  Present.  —  Dr.  Wal- 
lace, Judge  Hare. 

George  S.  Roler  sicorn  and  examined :  — 

I  am  from  Virginia ;  was  in  the  artillery, 
Ewell's  Corps ;  I  am  comfortable  here ;  I 
have  just  come  here  last  evening;  came 
through  Washington,  from  Spottsj^lvania 
Court  House,  where  I  was  taketi  prisoner. 

Was  kindly  treated  on  the  way  up ;  had 
been  in  the  service  (Confederate)  three 
months  when  taken  prisoner. 

We  had  plenty  of  rations  fi-om  Confederate 
Government ;  they  issued  us  meal,  some 
flour,  bacon,  sugar,  coffee  and  salt ;  got  meat 
every  day,  half  pound  bacon  or  a  pound  of 
beef;  one  and  one-eighth  pound  of  meal  a 
day,  which  we  made  ourselves;  plenty  of 
coffee  and  sugar  all  the  winter ;  we  did  not 
suffer  for  want  of  food. 

Clothing  plenty  all  winter;  that  was  the 
case  of  the  other  men  as  well  as  myself;  w© 
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all  had  two  blankets — some  more;  none  I 
think  less  than  two. 

GEORGE  S.  HOLER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  21st,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Henry  Daniel,  sworn  and  examined: — 

I  have  been  in  the  Confederate  service, 
infantry,  Ewell's  corps,  for  two  years ;  I  came 
here  yesterday ;  taken  prisoner  at  SpottS}'l- 
vania ;  am  from  Georgia. 

Had  plenty  to  eat  while  in  the  Confederate 
service ;  had  half  pound  of  bacon,  one  and 
one-eighth  pounds  of  flour  a  day  during  the 
winter;  in  the  spring,  beef  one  pound  a 
day ;  provisions  of  good  quality ;  besides  this 
had  meal,  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  coffee,  and 
sugar. 

Had  clothes  enough  to  keep  warm;  two 
blankets,  one  overcoat;  the  army  at  large 
had  them ;  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way 
of  food  and  clothing. 

his 

HENRY  X  DANIEL, 
mark. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  21st,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

William  Sharp,  sworn  and  examined :  — 

I  have  been  three  years  in  the  Confederate 
service  the  9th  of  next  month,  in  Hill's 
corps ;  I  am  from  Georgia ;  taken  prisoner  at 
Spottsylvania. 

Treatment  was  not  so  good  part  of  the 
way  coming  up  here ;  they  did  not  give  us 
anything  to  eat  but  four  crackers  a  day  till 
we  got  to  Belle  Plain,  to  the  boat ;  after  that 
we  had  plenty ;  the  guards  that  were  with  us 
across  to  Belle  Plain  did  not  get  it  either;  the 
infantry  guard  that  fetched  us  to  Fredericks- 
burg had  no  more  than  we;  the  cavalry 
brought  us,  I  don't  know  how  they  fared. 

Rations  last  winter  in  the  Confederate 
service  pretty  good ;  got  one  and  one-eighth 
pounds  of  flour,  one-quarter  pound  of  salt 
pork,  when  we  got  sugar  and  coffee;  when 
we  did  not  get  sugar  and  coffee,  had  half  a 
pound  salt  pork ;  sometimes  we  drew  corn 
meal  and  got  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  it ; 
got  some  potatoes  once  and  a  while ;  some 
beans  occasionally,  and  some  rice. 

Clothes  were  very  good  last  winter;  had 
one  blanket  to  eaeh  man ;  some  had  two 
blankets;  had  overcoats. 

Heard  no  complaints  of  want  of  food  or 
clothing,  being  well  clothed  and  fed. 

I  was  as  fat  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  when 
I  was  taken  at  Spottsylvania. 


We  had  tents  and  cabins  built  during  the 
winter. 

his 

WILLIAM  X  SHARP. 

mark. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before 
me,  June  2lst,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

J.  S.  Moore,  sworn  and  examined :  — 

I  have  been  in  the  Confederate  service 
nearly  three  years.  Taken  prisoner  near 
Spottsylvania  Court  House ;  was  treated  tol- 
erably well  on  the  way  up  here  ;  did  not  get 
quite  enough  to  eat. 

Plenty  to  eat  last  winter  and  spring  in 
the  Confederate  service ;  got  meal,  flour,  ba- 
con, a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bacon  a  day, 
and  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  meal,, 
sometimes  sugar  and  coffee  and  potatoes ; 
did  not  get  beans ;  got  no  fresh  meat  last 
spring.    Was  in  Hill's  corps. 

Had  plenty  of  clothing;  one  blanket  a 
piece ;  overcoats ;  some  had  two  blankets. 

We  could  not  carry  more  than  one  blanket 
a  piece ;  could  have  had  more  if  we  had 
chosen  to  carry  them. 

Sometimes  we  threw  them  away. 

I  came  from  Mississippi. 

Sometimes  drew  flour,  one  pound,  instead 
of  meal ;  never  got  any  more  bacon  than  at 
first ;  had  plenty  to  eat  all  the  time ;  gene- 
rally had  coffee  on  hand  all  the  time  ;  used  . 
to  have  peas  last  fall ;  was  as  well  fed,  with 
the  exception  of  coffee,  last  winter  as  before. 

JOHN  S.  MOORE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before 
me,  June  21st,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  Statf^s  Commissioner. 

L.  S.  Crews,  sworn  and  examined :  — 

I  entered  the  Confederate  service  last 
December.  I  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Spottsylvania  Court  House ;  came  from  Vir- 
ginia ;  in  Ewell's  corps  ;  well  treated  coming 
up  here ;  got  more  than  I  could  eat,  for  I  was 
sick ;  they  all  got  plenty  coming  up  here,  as 
far  as  I  know. 

Rations  last  winter  in  our  own  army  were 
tolerable ;  was  on  corn  meal  principally 
through  the  winter ;  got  one  and  one-quarter 
pound  of  corn  meal  a  day,  half  pound  of 
bacon ;  sometimes  molasses  and  potatoes ; 
some  fish,  some  sugar  and  coffee  ;  drawed  a 
little  rice ;  got  no  fresh  meat ;  had  a  little 
last  December ;  had  enough  food  to  satisfy 
hunger. 

^  The  men  were  clothed  tolerably  well  —  all 
of  the  men  had  not  blankets ;  some  had 
thrown  them  away ;  it  was  so  with  the  over- 
coats.   I  was  conscripted. 

his 

L.  S.  X  CREWa 
mark. 
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Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  2l8t,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  Slates  Commissioner. 

R.  D.  Benefield,  sworn  and  examined :  — 
Taken  prisoner  near  Spottsylvania ;  was 
well  treated,  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
on  my  way  up  here. 

Got  about  enough  to  eat  in  the  Confed- 
erate sei-vice  —  one  and  one-quarter  pounds 
of  meal,  and  one-quarter  pound  of  bacon  ; 
got  some  sugar,  some  potatoes,  rice,  and 
coffee ;  no  beans  or  peas ;  some  sugar ;  al- 
lowance of  bacon  the  same  all  the  time  ;  I 
don't  recollect  drawing  any  fresh  meat ;  got 
flour  sometimes. 

Got  tolerable  plenty  of  clothes ;  all  had 
plenty  of  blankets  j  some  overcoats. 


Tlie  men  did  not  suffer,  as  Ikn:^w  of,  from 
cold ;  have  been  in  the  service  since  Febru- 
ary, 1861.    Was  in  Ewell's  corps. 

K  D.  BENEFIELD, 

Company  A,  37th  Georgia. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  21st,  18(H. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  testimony, 
taken  at  Fort  Delaware,  June  21st,  1864, 
was  taken  and  reduced  to  writing  by  me, 
in  the  presence  of  the  respective  witnesses, 
and  by  them  swoi;n  to  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  set 
forth. 

D.  P.  BROWN,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner, 


SUPPLEMENT. 

BUFFERINGS  OF  THE  PRISONERS  AT  ANDERSONVILLE,  GA.  —  MEMORIAL  FROM  THE 
PRISONERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  — LETTER  OF  MAJOR- 
GENERAL  BUTLER,  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EXCHANGE,  TO  COLONEL 
OULD,  CONFEDERATE  COMMISSIONER. 


Account  of  the  sufferings  of  Union  prisoners 
of  vmr,  at  Camp  Sumter^  Andersonville, 
Georgia, 

From  the  Sanitary  Commission  Bulletin. 

The  following  statement  was  drawn  up 
for  the  Commission,  and  sworn  to  by  the 
parties  signing  it.  They  were  exchanged 
on  the  16th  of  August,  and  with  three  others 
were  appointed  by  their  companions  in 
prison  as  a  deputation  to  see  President  Lin- 
coln in  their  behalf. 

Deposition  of  Private  Tracy  :  — 

I  am  a  private  in  the  8  2d  New  York  Regi- 
ment of  Volunteers,  Company  G.  Was  cap- 
tured with  about  eight  hundred  Federal 
troops,  in  front  of  Petersburg,  on  the  2 2d  of 
June,  1864.  We  were  kept  at  Petersburg 
two  days,  at  Richmond,  Belle  Isle,  three 
days,  then  conveyed  by  rail  to  Lynchburg. 
Marched  seventy-five  miles  to  Danville, 
thence  by  rail  to  Andersonville,  Georgia. 
At  Petersburg  we  were  treated  fairly,  being 
under  the  guard  of  old  soldiers  of  an  Ala- 
bama regiment ;  at  Richmond  we  came  under 
the  authority  of  the  notorious  and  inhuman 
Major  Turner,  and  the  equally  notorious 
Home  Guard.  Our  ration  was  a  pint  of 
beans,  four  ounces  of  bread,  and  three  ounces 
of  meat,  a  day.  Another  batch  of  prisoners 
joining  us,  we  left  Richmond  sixteen  hundred 
strong. 

All  blankets,  haversacks,  canteens,  moi^ey, 


valuables  of  every  kind,  extra  clothing,  and 
in  some  cases  the  last  shirt  and  drawers,  had 
been  previously  taken  from  us. 

At  Lynchburg  we  were  placed  under  the 
Home  Guard,  officered  by  Major  and  Cap- 
tain Moffett.  The  march  to  Danville  was 
a  weary  and  painful  one  of  five  days,  under 
a  torrid  sun,  many  of  us  falling  helpless  by 
the  way,  and  soon  filling  the  empty  wagons 
of  our  train.  On  the  first  day  we  received 
a  little  meat,  but  the  sum  of  our  rations  for 
the  five  days  was  thirteen  crackers.  During 
the  six  days  by  rail  to  Andersonville,  meat 
was  given  us  twice,  and  the  daily  ration  was 
four  crackers. 

On  entering  the  Stockade  Prison,  w 
found  it  crowded  with  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand of  our  fellow-soldiers.  By  crowdedy  I 
mean  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  in  any  di- 
rection without  jostling  and  being  jostled. 
This  prison  is  an  open  space,  sloping  on  both 
sides,  originally  seventeen  acres,  now  twen- 
ty-five acres,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram, 
without  trees  or  shelter  of  any  kind.  The 
soil  is  sand  over  a  bottom  of  clay.  The 
fence  is  made  of  upright  trunks  of  trees, 
about  twenty  feet  high,  near  the  top  of 
which  are  small  platforms,  where  the  guards 
are  stationed.  Twenty  feet  inside  and  par- 
allel to  the  fence  is  a  light  railing,  forming 
the  "  dead  line,"  beyond  which  the  projec- 
tion of  a  foot  or  finger  is  sure  to  bring  the 
deadly  bullet  of  the  sentinel. 
Through  the  ground,  at  nearly  right-angles 
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with  tbe  longer  sides,  runs  or  rather  creeps 
ft  stream  through  an  artificial  channel,  vary- 
ing from  five  to  six  feet  in  width,  the  water 
about  ankle  deep,  and  near  the  middle  of 
the  enclosure,  spreading  out  into  a  swamp 
of  about  six  acres,  filled  with  refuse  wood, 
Btumps  and  debris  of  the  camp.  Before  en- 
tering this  enclosure,  the  stream,  or  more 
properly  sewer,  passes  through  the  camp  of 
the  guards,  receiving  from  this  source,  and 
others  farther  up,  a  large  amount  of  the  vilest 
material,  even  the  contents  of  the  sink.  The 
water  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  an  ordinary 
glass  would  collect  a  thick  sediment.  This 
was  our  only  drinking  and  cooking  water. 
It  was  our  custom  to  filter  it  as  best  we  could, 
through  our  remnants  of  haversacks,  shirts 
and  blouses.  Wells  had  been  dug,  but  the 
water  either  proved  so  productive  of  diarr- 
hoea, or  so  limited  in  quantity  that  they  were 
of  no  general  use.  The  cook-house  was 
situated  on  the  stream  just  outside  the  stock- 
ade, and  its  refuse  of  decaying  offal  was 
thrown  into  the  water,  a  greasy  coating  cov- 
ering much  of  the  surface.  To  these  was 
added  the  daily  large  amount  of  base  matter 
from  the  camp  itself.  There  was  a  system 
of  policing,  but  the  means  was  so  limited, 
and  so  large  a  number  of  the  men  was  ren- 
dered irresolute  and  depressed  by  imprison- 
ment, that  the  work  was  very  imperfectly 
done.  One  side  of  the  swamp  was  naturally 
used  as  a  sink,  the  men  usually  going  out 
some  distance  into  the  water.  Under  the 
summer  sun  this  place  early  became  cor- 
ruption too  vile  for  description,  the  men 
breeding  disgusting  life,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  water  moved  as  with  a  gentle  breeze. 

The  new-comers,  on  reaching  this,  would 
exclaim  :  "  Is  this  hell  ?"  yet  they  soon  would 
become  callous,  and  enter  unmoved  the  hor- 
rible rottenness.  The  rebel  authorities 
never  removed  any  filth.  There  was  sel- 
dom any  visitation  by  the  officers  in  charge. 
Two  surgeons  were  at  one  time  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Davis  to  inspect  the  camp,  but  a  walk 
through  a  small  section  gave  them  all  the 
information  they  desired,  and  we  never  saw 
them  again. 

The  guards  usually  numbered  about  sixty- 
four  —  eight  at  each  end,  and  twenty-four 
on  a  side.  On  the  outside,  within  three 
hundred  yards,  were  fortifications,  on  high 
^•ound,  overlooking  and  perfectly  command- 
ing us,  mounting  twenty-four  twelve-pound 
Napoleon  Parrotts.  We  were  never  per- 
mitted to  go  outside,  except  at  times,  in  small 
squads,  to  gather  our  firewood.  During 
the  building  of  the  cook-house,  a  few,  who 
Were  carpenters,  were  ordered  out  to  assist. 

Our  only  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain 
and  night  dews  was  what  we  could  make  by 
■tretching  over  us  our  coats  or  scraps  of 


blankets,  which  a  few  had,  but  generally 
there  was  no  attempt  by  day  or  night  to  pro- 
tect ourselves. 

The  rations  consisted  of  eight  ounces  of 
corn  bread  (the  cob  being  ground  with  the 
kernel),  and  generally  sour,  two  ounces  of 
condemned  pork,  offensive  in  appearance 
and  smell.  Occasionally,  about  twice  a 
week,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rice,  and  in  place 
of  the  pork  the  same  amount  (two  table- 
spoonfuls)  of  molasses  were  given  us  about 
twice  a  month.*  This  ration  was  brought 
into  camp  about  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and 
thrown  from  the  wagons  to  tbe  ground,  the 
men  being  arranged  in  divisions  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  subdivided  into  squads  of 
nineties  and  thirties.  It  was  the  custom  to 
consume  the  whole  ration  at  once,  rather 
than  save  any  for  the  next  day.  The  distri- 
bution being  often  unequal  some  would  lose 
the  rations  altogether.  We  were  allowed 
no  dish  or  cooking  utensil  of  any  kind.  On 
opening  the  camp  in  the  winter,  the  first  two 
thousand  prisoners  were  allowed  skillets,  one 
to  fifty  men,  but  these  were  soon  taken 
away.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in- 
formation and  belief,  our  ration  was  in  quality 
a  starving  one,  it  being  either  too  foul  to  be 
touched  or  too  raw  to  be  digested. 

The  cook-house  went  into  operation  about 
May  10th,  prior  to  which  we  cooked  our  own 
rations.  It  did  not  prove  at  all  adequate  to 
the  work,  (thirty  thousand  is  a  large  town,) 
so  that  a  large  proportion  were  still  obliged 
to  prepare  their  own  food.  In  addition  to 
the  utter  inability  of  many  to  do  this,  through 
debility  and  sickness,  we  never  had  a  supply 
of  wood.  I  have  often  seen  men  with  a  little 
bag  o|f  meal  in  hand,  gathered  from  several 
rations,  starving  to  death  for  want  of  wood, 
and  in  desperation  would  mix  the  raw  ma- 
terial with  water  and  try  to  eat  it. 

The  clothing  of  the  men  was  miserable  in 
the  extreme.  Very  few  had  shoes  of  any 
kind,  not  two  thousand  had  coats  and  pants, 
and  those  were  late  comers.  More  than  one- 
half  were  indecently  exposed,  and  many 
were  naked. 

The  usual  punishment  Avas  to  place  the 
men  in  the  stocks,  outside,  near  the  Captain's 
quarters.  If  a  man  was  missing  at  roll-call, 
the  squad  of  ninety  to  which  he  belonged  was 
deprived  of  the  ration.  The  "dead-line" 
bullet,  already  referred  to,  spared  no  offend- 

*  Our  regular  army  ration  is :  ' 
3  lb.  Pork  or  li  lbs.  Fresh  Beef, 
18  ozs.  Hard  Bread,  or  20  oza.  Soft  Bread  or  Flour, 
1-10  lb.  Coffee, 
1-0  lb.  Sugar, 
1-10  lb.  Rice,  or 
1-10  lb.  Beans  or  Hominy. 

Vegetables  —  Fresh  or  "I 
Desiccated.  I  Irregularly. 


Molasses, 
Vinegar. 
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er.  One  poor  fellow,  just  from  Sherman*s 
army  —  his  name  was  Roberts  —  was  trying 
to  wash  his  face  near  the  "  dead-line "  rail- 
ing, when  he  slipped  on  the  clayey  bottom, 
and  fell  with  his  head  just  outside  the  fatal 
border.  We  shouted  tcT  him,  but  it  was  too 
late  —  "another  guard  would  have  a  fur- 
lough," the  men  said.  It  was  a  common  be- 
lief among  our  men,  arising  from  statements 
made  by  the  guard,  that  General  Winder, 
in  command,  issued  an  order  that  any  one 
of  the  guard  who  should  shoot  a  Yankee  out- 
side of  the  "  dead-line "  should  have  a 
month's  furlough,  but  there  probably  was  no 
truth  in  this.  About  two  a  day  were  thus 
shot,  some  being  cases  of  suicide,  brought  on 
by  mental  depression  or  physical  misery,  the 
poor  fellows  throwing  themselves,  or  madly 
rushing  outside  the  "line." 

The  mental  condition  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  men  was  melancholy,  beginning  in  des- 
pondency and  tending  to  a  kind  of  stolid  and 
idiotic  indifference.  Many  spent  much  time 
in  arousing  and  encouraging  their  fellows, 
but  hundreds  were  lying  about  motionless,  or 
stalking  vacantly  to  and  fro,  quite  beyond 
any  help  which  could  be  given  them  within 
their  prison  walls.  These  cases  were  fre- 
quent among  those  who  had  been  imprisoned 
but  a  short  time.  There  were  those  who 
were  captured  at  the  first  Bull  Run,  July 
1861,  and  had  known  Belle  Isle  from  the 
first,  yet  had  preserved  their  physical  and 
mental  health  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Many 
were  wise  and  resolute  enough  to  keep 
themselves  occupied  —  some  in  cutting  bone 
and  wood  ornaments,  making  their  knives 
out  of  iron  hoops  —  others  in  manufacturing 
ink  from  the  rust  from  these  same  hoops,  and 
with  rude  pens  sketching  or  imitating  bank 
notes,  or  any  sample  that  would  involve  long 
and  patient  execution. 

Letters  fi-om  home  very  seldom  reached 
us,  and  few  had  any  means  of  writing.  In 
the  early  summer,  a  large  batch  of  lettei-s  — 
five  thousand  we  were  told  —  arrived,  hav- 
ing been  accumulating  somewhere  for  many 
months.  These  were  brought  into  camp  by 
an  officer,  under  orders  to  collect  ten  cents 
on  each  —  of  course  most  were  returned,  and 
we  heard  no  more  of  them.  One  of  my 
companions  saw  among  them  three  from  his 
parents,  but  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
charge.  According  to  the  rules  of  transmis- 
sion of  letters  over  the  lines,  these  letters 
must  have  already  paid  ten  cents  each  to  the 
rebel  government. 

As  far  as  we  saw  General  Winder  and 
Captain  Wirtz,  the  former  was  kind  and 
considerate  in  his  manners,  the  latter  harsh, 
though  not  without  kindly  feelings. 

It  is  a  melancholy  and  mortifying  fact, 
that  some  of  our  trials  came  from  our  own 


men.  At  Belle  Isle  and  Andersonville  there 
were  among  us  a  gang  of  desperate  men, 
ready  to  prey  on  their  fellows.  Not  only 
thefts  and  robberies,  but  even  murders  were 
committed.  Affairs  became  so  serious  at 
Camp  Sumter  that  an  appeal  was  made  to 
General  Winder,  who  authorized  an  arrest 
and  trial  by  a  criminal  court.  Eighty-six 
were  arrested,  and  six  were  hung,  beside 
others  who  were  severely  punished.  These 
proceedings  effected  a  marked  change  for 
the  better. 

Some  few  weeks  before  being  released,  I 
was  ordered  to  act  as  clerk  in  the  hospital. 
This  consists  simply  of  a  few  scattered  trees 
and  fly  tents,  and  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  White, 
an  excellent  and  considerate  man,  with  very 
limited  means,  but  doing  all  in  his  power  for 
his  patients.  He  has  twenty-five  assistants, 
besides  those  detailed  to  examine  for  admit- 
tance to  the  hospital.  This  examination  was 
made  in  a  small  stockade  attached  to  the 
main  one,  to  the  inside  door  of  which  the 
sick  came  or  were  brought  by  their  comrades, 
the  number  to  be  removed  being  limited. 
Lately,  in  consideration  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing sickness,  it  was  extended  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dally.  That  this  was  too 
small  an  allowance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  deaths  within  our  stockade  were  from 
thirty  to  forty  a  day.  I  have  seen  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bodies  waiting  passage  to  the 
"  dead  house,"  to  be  buried  with  those  who 
died  in  hospital.  The  average  of  deaths 
through  the  earlier  months  was  thirty  a  day  : 
at  the  time  I  left,  the  average  was  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  one  day  the  record 
showed  one  hundred  and  forty-six. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  from  starvation, 
not  including  those  consequent  on  the  dis- 
eases originating  in  the  character  and  limited 
quantity  of  food,  such  as  diarrhoea,  dysentery 
and  scurvy,  I  cannot  state ;  but  to  the  be*t  of 
my  knowledge,  information  and  belief,  there 
were  scores  every  month.  We  could,  at  any 
time,  point  out  many  for  whom  such  a  fate 
was  inevitable,  as  they  lay  or  feebly  walked, 
mere  skeletons,  whose  emaciation  exceeded 
the  examples  given  in  Leslie's  Illustrated  for 
June  18,  1864.  For  example  :  in  some  case.* 
the  inner  edges  of  the  two  bones  of  the  arms, 
between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  with  the 
Intermediate  blood  vessels,  were  plainly  vis- 
ible when  held  toward  the  light.  The  ra- 
tion, in  quantity,  was  perhaps  barely  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  life,  and  the  cases  of  starva- 
tion were  generally  those  whose  stomachs 
could  not  retain  what  had  become  entirely 
indigestible. 

For  a  man  to  find,  on  waking,  that  his 
comrade  by  his  side  was  dead,  was  an  occur- 
rence too  common  to  be  noted.  I  have  seen 
1  death  in  almost  all  the  forms  of  the  hospital 
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and  battle-field,  but  tbe  daily  scenes  in 
Camp  Sumter  exceeded  in  the  extremity  of 
misery  all  my  previous  experience. 

The  work  of  burial  is  performed  by  our 
own  men,  under  guard  and  orders,  twenty- 
five  bodies  being  placed  ia  a  single  pit,  with- 
out head-boards,  and  the  sad  duty  perform- 
ed with  indecent  haste.  Sometimes  our 
men  were  rewarded  for  this  work  with  a  few 
sticks  of  fire-wood,  and  I  have  known  them 
to  quarrel  over  a  dead  body  for  the  joh. 

Dr.  White  is  able  to  give  the  patients  a 
diet  but  little  better  than  the  prison  rations 
—  a  little  flour  porridge,  arrow-root,  whis- 
key and  wild  or  hog  tomatoes.  In  the  way  of 
medicine,  I  saw  nothing  but  camphor,  whis- 
key, and  a  decoction  of  some  kind  of  bark  — 
white  oak,  I  think.  He  often  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  more  medicines. 
The  limitation  of  military  orders,  under 
which  the  surgeon  in  charge  was  placed,  is 
shown  by  the  following  occurrence :  A  sup- 
posed private,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  was 
under  treatment  in  the  hospital,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  he  was  a  major  of  a  colored 
regiment.  The  assistant-surgeon,  under 
whose  immediate  charge  he  was,  proceeded 
at  once  not  only  to  remove  him,  but  to  kick 
him  out,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  stockade, 
to  shift  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  Dr. 
White  could  not  or  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
store him. 

After  entering  on  my  duties  at  the  hospi- 
tal, I  was  occasionally  favored  with  double 
rations  and  some  Avild  tomatoes.  A  few  of 
our  men  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  closest 
examination  of  our  cloths,  in  secreting  some 
green-backs,  and  with  those  were  able  to 
buy  useful  articles  at  exorbitant  prices :  — 
a  tea-cup  of  flour  at  one  dollar;  eggs, 
three  to  six  dollars  a  dozen ;  salt,  four 
dollars  a  pound ;  molasses,  thirty  dollars  a 
gallon ;  nigger  beans,  a  small,  inferior  article, 
(diet  of  the  slaves  and  pigs,  but  highly  relish- 
ed by  us,)  fifty  cents  a  pint.  These  figures, 
multiplied  by  ten,  will  give  very  nearly  the 
price  in  Confederate  currency.  Though  the 
country  abounded  in  pine  and  oak,  sticks  were 
sold  to  us  at  various  prices,  according  to  size. 

Our  men,  especially  the  mechanics,  were 
tempted  with  the  offer  of  liberty  and  large 
wages  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederacy,  but  it  was  very  rare  that  their 
I  patriotism,  even  under  such  a  fiery  trial,  ever 
j  gave  way.  I  carry  this  message  from  one  of 
my  companions  to  his  mother :  "  My  treat- 
ment here  is  killing  me,  mother,  but  I  die 
cheerfully  for  my  country." 

Some  attempts  were  made  to  escape,  but 
wholly  in  vain,  for,  if  the  prison  walls  and 
guards  were  passed  and  the  protecting  woods 
reached,  the  bloodhounds  were  sure  to  find  us 
out 


Tunneling  was  at  once  attempted  on  a 
large  scale,  but  on  the  afternoon  preceding 
the  night  fixed  on  for  escape,  an  officer  rode 
in  and  announced  to  us  that  the  plot  was 
discovered,  and  from  our  huge  pen  we  could 
see  on  the  hill  above  us  the  regiments  just 
arriving  to  strengthen  the  guard.  We  had 
been  betrayed.  It  was  our  belief  that  spies 
were  kept  in  the  camp,  which  could  very 
easily  be  done. 

The  number  in  camp  when  I  left  was 
nearly  thirty-five  thousand,  and  daily  increas- 
ing. The  number  in  hospital  was  about  five 
thousand.  I  was  exchanged  at  Port  lioyal 
Ferry,  August  16  th. 

PRESCOTT  TRACY, 

Eighty-second  Regimeut,  N.  Y.  V. 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

H.  C.  HiGGiNSON  and  S.  Noirot,  being 
duly  sworn,  say  :  That  the  above  statement 
of  Prescott  Tracy,  their  fellow-prisoner, 
agrees  with  their  own  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. 

H.  C.  HIGGINSON, 

Co.  K,  Nineteenth  Illinois  Vols. 

SILVESTER  NOIROT, 

Co.  B,  Filth  New  Jersey  Vols. 


The  Memorial  qf  the  Union  Prisoners  con-' 
fined  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Confederate  States  Prison, 

Charleston,  S.  C,  August,  1864. 

To  THE  President  of  the  United 

States : 

The  condition  of  the  enlisted  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Union  armies,  now  prisoners  to  tho 
Confederate  rebel  forces,  is  such  that  it  be- 
comes our  duty,  and  the  duty  of  every  com- 
missioned officer,  to  make  known  the  facts  in 
the  case  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  use  every  honorable  effort  to 
secure  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners, 
thereby  relieving  thousands  of  our  comrades 
from  the  horror  now  surrounding  them. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  con- 
centration of  prisoners  from  all  parts  of  the 
rebel  territory  to  the  State  of  Georgia — the 
commissioned  officers  being  confined  at  Ma- 
con, and  the  enlisted  men  at  Andersonville. 
Recent  movements  of  the  Union  armies  un- 
der General  Sherman  have  compelled  the 
removal  of  prisoners  to  other  points,  and  it 
is  now  understood  that  they  will  be  removed 
to  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  Columbus  and 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  But  no  change 
of  this  kind  holds  out  any  prospect  of  relief 
to  our  poor  men.  Indeed,  as  the  localities 
selected  are  far  more  unhealthy,  there  must 
be  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of 
suffering.  Colonel  Hill,  provost  marshal  gen- 
eral, Confederate  States  army,  at  Atlanta, 
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stated  to  one  of  the  undersigned  that  there 
were  thirty-five  thousand  prisoners  at  Ander- 
sonville,  an<l  by  all  accounts  from  the  United 
States  soldiers  who  have  been  confined  there 
the  number  is  not  overstated  by  him.  These 
thirty-five  thousand  are  confined  in  a  field  of 
some  thirty  acres,  enclosed  by  a  board  fence, 
heavily  guarded.  About  one-third  have  va- 
rious kinds  of  indifferent  shelter ;  but  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  are  wholly  without 
shelter,  or  even  shade  of  any  kind,  and  are 
exposed  to  the  storms  and  rains,  which  are 
of  almost  daily  occurrence;  the  cold  dews 
of  the  night,  and  the  more  terrible  effects  of 
the  sun  striking  with  almost  tropical  fierce- 
ness upon  their  unprotected  heads.  This 
mass  of  men  jostle  and  crowd  each  other  up 
and  down  the  limits  of  their  enclosure,  in 
storms  or  sun,  and  others  lie  down  upon  the 
pitiless  earth  at  night  with  no  other  covering 
than  the  clothing  upon  their  backs,  few  of 
them  having  even  a  blanket. 

Upon  entering  the  prison  every  man  is 
deliberately  stripped  of  money  and  other 
property,  and  as  no  clothing  or  blankets  are 
ever  supplied  to  their  prisoners  by  the  rebel 
authorities,  the  condition  of  the  apparel  of 
the  soldiers,  just  from  an  active  campaign, 
can  be  easily  imagined.  Thousands  are 
without  pants  or  coats,  and  hundreds'without 
even  a  pair  of  drawers  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness. 

To  these  men,  as  indeed  to  all  prisoners, 
there  is  issued  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
bread  or  meal,  and  one -eighth  of  a  pound  of 
meat  per  day.  This  is  the  entire  ration,  and 
upon  it  the  prisoner  must  live  or  die.  The 
meal  is  often  unsifted  and  sour,  and  the  meat 
such  as  in  the  North  is  consigned  to  the  soap- 
maker.  Such  are  the  rations  upon  which 
Union  soldiers  are  fed  by  the  rebel  authori- 
tias,  and  by  which  they  are  barely  holding 
on  to  life.  But  to  starvation,  and  exposure 
to  sun  and  storm,  add  the  sickness  which 
prevails  to  a  most  alarming  and  terrible  ex- 
tent. On  an  average,  one  hundred  die 
daily.  It  is  impossible  that  any  Union  sol- 
dier should  know  all  the  facts  pertaining  to 
this  terrible  mortality,  as  they  are  not  parad- 
ed by  the  rebel  authorities.    Such  statement 

as   the  following,  made   by    , 

speaks  eloquent  testimony.  Said  he :  "Of 
twelve  of  us  who  were  captured,  six  died, 
four  are  in  the  hospital,  and  I  never  expect 
to  see  them  again.  There  are  but  two  of  us 
left."  In  1862,  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
under  far  more  favorable  circumstances,  the 
prisoners  being  protected  by  sheds,  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  were  sick 
from  diarrhoea  and  chills,  out  of  seven  hun- 
dred. The  same  per  centage  would  give 
seven  thousand  sick  at  Andersonville.  It 
needs  no  couiment,  no  efforts  at  word  paint- 


ing, to  make  such  a  picture  stand  out  boldly 
in  most  horrible  colors. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Among  the  ill-fated  of  the 
many  who  have  suffered  amputation  in  con- 
sequence of  injuries  received  before  capture, 
sent  from  rebel  hospitals  before  their  wounds 
were  healed,  there  are  eloquent  witnesses  of 
the  barbarities  of  which  they  are  victims.  If 
to  these  facts  is  added  this,  that  nothing  more 
demoralizes  soldiers  and  develops  the  evil 
passions  of  man  than  starvation,  the  terrible 
condition  of  Union  prisoners  at  Anderson- 
ville can  be  readily  imagined.  They  are 
fast  losing  hope,  and  becoming  utterly  reck- 
less of  life.  Numbers,  crazed  by  their  suffer- 
ings, wander  about  in  a  state  of  idiocy  ;  oth- 
ers deliberately  cross  the  "  dead  line,"  and 
are  remorselessly  shot  down. 

In  behalf  of  these  men  we  most  earnestly 
appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Few  of  them  have  been  captured  except  in 
the  front  of  battle,  in  the  deadly  encounter, 
and  only  when  overpowered  by  numbers. 
They  constitute  as  gallant  a  portion  of  our 
armies  as  carry  our  banners  any  where.  If 
released,  they  would  soon  return  to  again  do 
vigorous  battle  for  our  cause.  "VVe  are  told 
that  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ex- 
change is  the  status  of  enlisted  negroes  cap- 
tured from  our  armies,  the  United  States 
claiming  that  the  cartel  covers  all  who  serve 
under  its  flag,  and  the  Confederate  States 
refusing  to  consider  the  colored  soldiers, 
heretofore  slaves,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

We  beg  leave  to  suggest  some  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  exchange,  which 
we  would  urge  upon  this  consideration.  Is 
it  not  consistent  with  the  national  honor, 
without  waiving  the  claim  that  the  negro 
soldiers  shall  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war, 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  the  white  soldiers  ? 
The  two  classes  are  treated  differently  by 
the  enemy.  The  whites  are  confined  in 
such  prisons  as  Libby  and  Andersonville, 
starved  and  treated  with  a  barbarism  un- 
known to  civilized  nations.  The  blacks,  on 
the  contrary,  are  seldom  imprisoned.  They 
are  distributed  among  the  citizens,  or  em- 
ployed on  government  works.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  receive  enough  to  eat, 
and  are  worked  no  harder  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  be.  They  are  neither 
starved  or  killed  off  by  the  pestilence  in 
the  dungeons  of  Richmond  and  Charleston. 
It  is  true  they  are  again  made  slaves;  but 
their  slavery  is  freedom  and  happiness  com- 
pared with  the  cruel  existence  imposed  upon 
our  gallant  men.  They  are  not  bereft  of 
hope,  as  are  the  white  soldiers,  dying  by 
piece-meal.  Their  chances  of  escape  are 
tenfold  greater  than  those  of  the  white  sol- 
diers, and  their  condition,  in  all  its  lights,  is 
tolerable  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  pris- 
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oners  of  war  now  languishing  in  the  dens 
and  pens  of  Secession. 

While,  therefore,  believing  the  claims  of 
our  Government,  in  matters  of  exchange,  to 
be  just,  we  are  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  classes  of  soldiers  are  so  widely  differ- 
ent that  the  Grovernment  can  honorably 
consent  to  an  exchange,  waiving  for  a  time 
the  established  principle  justly  claimed  to 
be  applicable  in  the  case.  Let  thirty-five 
thousand  suffering,  starving,  and  enUsted 
men  aid  this  appeai  By  prompt  and  de- 
cided action  in  their  behalf,  thirty-five  thou- 
sand heroes  will  be  made  happy.  For  the 
eighteen  hundred  commissioned  officers  now 
prisoners  we  urge  nothing.  Although  desir- 
ous of  returning  to  our  duty,  we  can  bear 
imprisonment  with  more  fortitude  if  the  en- 
listed men,  whose  sufferings  we  know  to  be 
intolerable,  were  restored  to  liberty  and  life. 


Letter  of  Major-General  Butler ^  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Exchange.,  to  Col.  Ould, 
the  Confederate  Commissioner. 

Headquarters  Department  of 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
In  the  Field,  August  — ,  1864. 

Hon.  Robert  Ould, 

Commissioner  of  Exchange. 

Sir  :  —  Your  note  to  Major  Mulford,  As- 
sistant Agent  of  Exchange,  under  date  of 
10th  August,  has  been  referred  to  me. 

You  therein  state  that  Major  Mulford  has 
several  times  proposed  "  to  exchange  prison- 
ers respectively  held  by  the  two  belligerents, 
officer  for  officer  and  man  for  man,"  and 
that  "  the  offer  has  also  been  made  by  other 
officials  having  charge  of  mattei-s  connected 
with  the  exchange  of  prisoners,"  and  that 
"  this  proposal  has  been  heretofore  declined 
by  the  Confederate  authorities."  That  you 
now  "  consent  to  the  above  proposition,  and 
agree  to  deliver  to  you  (Major  Mulford)  the 
prisoners  held  in  captivity  by  the  Confeder- 
ate authorities,  provided  you  agree  to  de- 
liver an  equal  number  of  officers  and  men. 
As  equal  numbers  are  deUvered  from  time 
to  time,  they  will  be  declared  exchanged. 
This  proposal  is  made  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  officers  and  men  on  both  sides 
who  have  been  longest  in  captivity  will  be 
first  delivered,  where  it  is  practicable." 

From  a  slight  ambiguity  in  your  phraseol- 
ogy, but  more,  perhaps,  from  the  antecedent 
action  of  your  authorities,  and  because  of 
your  acceptance  of  it,  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
you  have  stated  the  proposition  with  entire 
accuracy. 

It  is  true,  a  proposition  was  made  both  by 
Major  Mulford  and  by  myself,  as  Agent  of 
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Exchange,  to  exchange  all  prisoners  of  war 
taken  by  either  belligerent  party,  man  for 
man,  officer  for  officer,  of  equal  rank,  or 
their  equivalents.  It  was  made  by  me  as 
early  as  the  first  of  the  winter  of  1863-64, 
and  has  not  been  accepted.  In  May  last  I 
forwarded  to  you  a  note,  desiring  to  know 
whether  the  Confederate  authorities  intend- 
ed to  treat  colored  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  army  as  prisoners  of  war.  To  that 
inquiry  no  answer  has  yet  been  made.  To 
avoid  all  possible  misapprehension  or  mistake 
hereafter  as  to  your  offer  now,  will  you  now 
say  whether  you  mean  by  "  prisoners  held 
in  captivity,"  colored  men,  duly  enrolled, 
and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  been  captured  by  the  Con- 
federate forces ;  and  if  your  authorities  are 
willing  to  exchange  all  soldiers  so  mustered 
into  the  United  States  army,  whether  col- 
ored or  otherAvise,  and  the  officers  command- 
ing them,  man  for  man,  officer  for  officer  ? 

At  the  interview  which  was  held  between 
yourself  and  the  Agent  of  Exchange  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, in  March  last,  jom  will  do  me  the  favor 
to  remember  the  pnncipal  discussion  turned, 
upon  this  very  point ;  you,  on  behalf  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  claiming  the  right 
to  hold  all  negroes,  who  had  heretofore  bee« 
slaves,  and  not  emancipated  by  their  mas- 
ters, enrolled  and  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  when  captured  by  your 
forces,  not  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  upon 
capture  to  be  turned  over  to  their  supposed 
masters  or  claimants,  whoever  they  might 
be,  to  be  held  by  them  as  slaves. 

By  the  advertisements  in  your  newspa- 
pers, calling  upon  masters  to  come  forward 
and  claim  these  men  so  captured,  I  suppose 
that  your  authorities  still  adhere  to  that 
claim  —  that  is  to  say,  that  whenever  a  col- 
ored soldier  of  the  United  States  is  captured 
by  you,  upon  whom  any  claim  can  be  made 
by  any  person  residing  within  the  States 
now  in  insurrection,  such  soldier  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  is  to  be 
turned  over  to  his  supposed  owner  or  claim- 
ant, and  put  at  such  labor  or  service  as  that 
owner  or  claimant  may  choose,  and  the  offi- 
cers in  command  of  such  soldiers,  in  the  1am- 
guage  of  a  supposed  act  of  the  Confederate 
States,  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Govern- 
ors of  States,  upon  requisitions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  punished  by  the  laws  of  such 
States,  for  acts  done  in  war  in  the  armies  of 
the  United  States. 

You  must  be  aware  that  there  is  still 
a  proclamation  by  Jefferson  Davis,  claim- 
ing to  be  Chief  Executive  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  declaring  in  substance  that 
all  officers  of  colored  troops  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  were  not 
1265. 
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to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but 
were  to  be  turned  over  for  punishment 
to  the   Governors  of  States. 

I  am  reciting  these  public  acts  from 
memory,  and  will  be  pardoned  for  not  giv- 
ing the  exact  words,  although  I  believe  I 
do  not  vary  the  substance  and  effect. 

These  declarations  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  you  represent  yet  remain  unrepeal- 
ed, unannulled,  unrevoked,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  still  supposed  to  be  authoritative. 

By  your  acceptance  of  our  proposition, 
is  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  understand  that  these  several  claims, 
enactments,  and  proclaimed  declarations  are 
to  be  given  up,  set  aside,  revoked,  and  held 
for  nought  by  the  Confederate  authorities, 
and  that  you  are  ready  and  willing  to  ex- 
change man  for  man  those  colored  soldiers 
of  the  United  States,  duly  mustered  and 
enrolled  as  such,  who  have  heretofore  been 
claimed  as  slaves  by  the  Confederate  States, 
as  well  as  by  white  soldiers  ? 

If  this  be  so,  and  you  are  so  willing  to 
exchange  these  colored  men  claimed  as 
slaves,  and  you  will  so  officially  inform  the 
.Government  of  the  United  States,  then, 
as  I  am  instructed,  a  principal  difficulty 
in  effecting  exchanges  will  be  removed. 
.  As  I  informed  you  personally,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  neither  consistent  with  the 
policy,  dignity,  or  honor  of  the  United 
States,  upon  any  consideration,  to  allow 
those  who,  by  our  laws  solemnly  enacted, 
are  made  soldiers  of  the  Union,  and  who 
have  been  duly  enlisted,  enrolled  and  mus- 
tered as  such  soldiers,  who  have  borne 
arms  in  behalf  of  this  country,  and  who 
have  been  captured  while  fighting  in  vin- 
dication of  the  rights  of  that  country,  not 
to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  re- 
main unexchanged,  and  in  the  service  of 
those  who  claim  them  as  masters ;  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  ever  be  found  to  con- 
sent to  so  gross  a  wrong. 

Pardon  me  if  I  misunderstood  you  in 
supposing  that  your  acceptance  of  our  prop- 
osition does  not  in  good  faith  mean  to  in- 
clude all  the  soldiers  of  the  Union,  and  that 
you  still  intend,  if  your  acceptance  is  agreed 
to,  to  hold  the  colored  soldiers  of  the  Union 
unexchanged,  and  at  labor  or  service,  be- 
cause I  am  informed  that  very  lately,  al- 
most contemporaneously  with  this  oflfer  on 
your  part  to  exchange  prisoners,  and  which 
seems  to  include  all  prisoners  of  war,  the 
Confederate  authorities  have  made  a  dec- 
laration that  the  negroes  heretofore  held 
to  service  by  owners  in  the  States  of  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  and  Missouri  are  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  when  captured 
in  arms  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  I 


Such  declaration  that  a  part  of  the  col- 
ored soldiers  of  the  United  States  were 
to  be  prisoners  of  war,  would  seem  most 
strongly  to  imply  that  others  were  not  to 
be  so  treated,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
colored  men  from  the  insurrectionary  States 
are  to  be  held  to  labor  and  returned  to 
their  masters,  if  captured  by  the  Confed- 
erate forces  while  duly  enrolled  and  mus- 
tered into,  and  actually  in  the  armies  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  view  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  takes  of  the  claim  made 
by  you  to  the  persons  and  services  of 
these  negroes,  it  is  not  to  be  supported 
upon  any  principle  of  national  and  munici- 
pal law. 

Looking  upon  these  men  only  as  property 
upon  your  theory  of  property  in  them,  we 
do  not  see  how  this  claim  can  be  made,  cer- 
tainly not  how  it  can  be  yielded.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  well-settled  rule  of  public  in- 
ternational law,  and  a  custom  and  part  of 
the  laws  of  war,  that  the  capture  of  mova- 
ble property  ve^ts  the  title  to  that  property 
in  the  captor,  and  therefore  where  one  bel- 
ligerent gets  into  full  possession  property 
belonging  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
other  belligerent,  the  owner  of  that  property 
is  at  once  divested  of  his  title,  which  rests 
in  the  belligerent  Government  capturing 
and  holding  such  possession.  Upon  this 
rule  of  international  law  all  civilized  na- 
tions have  acted,  and  by  it  both  belligerents 
have  dealt  with  all  property,  save  slaves, 
taken  from  each  other  during  the  present 
war. 

If  the  Confederate  forces  capture  a  num- 
ber of  horses  from  the  United  States,  the 
animals  are  claimed  to  be,  and,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  become  the  property  of  the  Con- 
federate authorities. 

If  the  United  States  capture  any  mova- 
ble property  in  the  rebellion,  by  our  regula- 
tions and  laws,  in  conformity  with  interna- 
tional law,  and  the  laws  of  war,  such  prop- 
erty is  turned  over  to  our  Government  as  its 
property.  Therefore,  if  we  obtain  posses- 
sion of  that  species  of  property  known  to 
the  laws  of  the  insurrectionary  States  as 
slaves,  why  should  there  be  any  doubt  that 
that  property,  like  any  other,  vests  in  the 
United  States? 

If  the  property  in  the  slave  does  so  vest, 
then  the  "/ws  disjjonendi"  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  that  property,  vests  in  the  United 
States. 

Now,  the  United  States  have  disposed  of 
the  property  which  they  have  acquired  by 
capture  in  slaves  taken  by  them,  by  giving 
that  right  of  property  to  the  man  himself, 
to  the  slave,  t.  e.  by  emancipating  him  and 
declaring  him  free  forever,  so  that  if  we 
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have  not  mistaken  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  laws  of  war,  we  have 
no  slaves  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
All  are  free  men,  being  made  so  in  such 
manner  as  we  have  chosen  to  dispose  of  our 
property  in  them  which  we  acquired  by  cap- 
ture. 

Slaves  being  captured  by  us,  and  the 
right  of  property  in  them  thereby  vested  in 
us,  that  right  of  property  has  been  disposed 
of  by  us  by  manumitting  them,  as  has  always 
been  the  acknowledged  right  of  the  owner 
to  do  to  his  slave.  The  manner  in  which 
we  dis|)ose  of  our  property  while  it  is  in  our 
possession  certainly  cannot  be  questioned  by 
you. 

Nor  is  the  Cc^e  altered  if  the  property  is 
not  actually  captured  in  battle,  but  comes 
either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  from  the 
belligerent  owner  into  the  possession  of  the 
other  belligerent. 

I  take  it'  no  one  would  doubt  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  a  drove  of  Confed- 
erate mules,  or  a  herd  of  Confederate 
cattle,  which  should  wander  or  rush  across 
the  Confederate  lines  into  the  lines  of  the 
United  States  army.  So  it  seems  to  me, 
treating  the  negro  as  property  merely,  if 
that  piece  of  property  passes  the  Confeder- 
ate hnes,  and  comes  into  the  lines  of  the 
United  States,  that  property  is  as  much  lost 
to  its  owner  in  the  Confederate  States  as 
would  be  the  mule  or  ox,  the  property  of  the 
resident  of  the  Confederate  States,  which 
should  fall  into  our  hands. 

If,  therefore,  the  privilege  of  international 
law  and  the  laws  of  war  used  in  this  discus- 
sion are  correctly  stated,  then  it  would  seem 
that  the  deduction  logically  flows  therefrom, 
in  natural  sequence,  that  the  Confederate 
States  can  have  no  claim  upon  the  negro 
soldiers  captured  by  them  from  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  because  of  the  former 
ownership  of  them  by  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects, and  only  claim  such  as  result,  under 
the  laws  of  war,  from  their  captor  merely. 

Do  the  Confederate  authorities  claim  the 
right  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  slavery  free 
men,  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  them? 
This  claim  our  fathers  fought  against  under 
Bainbridge  and  Decatur,  when  set  up  by 
the  Barbary  Powers  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Africa,  about  the  year  1800,  and  in  1864 
their  children  will  hardly  yield  it  upon  their 
own  soil. 

This  point  I  will  not  pursue  further,  be- 
cause I  understand  you  to  repudiate  the  idea 
that  you  will  reduce  free  men  to  slaves  be- 
cause of  capture  in  war,  and  that  you  base 
the  claim  of  the  Confederate  authorities  to 
re-enslave  our  negro  soldiers,  when  captured 
by  you.  upon  the  "^ws  post  limini,'*  or  that 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  which  inhab- 


ilitates  the  former  owner  with  his  property 
taken  by  an  enemy,  when  such  property  is 
recovered  by  the  forces  of  his  own  country. 

Or  in  other  words,  you  claim  that,  by  the 
laws  of  nations  and  of  war,  when  property  of 
the  subjects  of  one  belligerent  power,  cap- 
tured by  the  forces  of  the  other  belligerent, 
is  recaptured  by  the  armies  of  the  former 
owner,  then  such  property  is  to  be  restored 
to  its  prior  possessor,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
captured,  and  therefore,  under  this  principle, 
your  authorities  propose  to  restore  to  their 
masters  the  slaves  which  heretofore  belonged 
to  them  which  you  may  capture  from  us. 

But  this  post  liminary  right  under  which 
you  claim  to  act,  as  understood  and  defined 
by  all  writers  on  national  law,  is  applicable 
simply  to  immovable  property,  and  that,  too, 
only  after  complete  resubjugation  of  that 
portion  of  the  country  in  which  the  property 
IS'  situated,  upon  which  this  right  fastens 
itself.  By  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  tliis 
right  has  never  been  applied  to  movable 
property. 

True  it  is,  I  believe,  that  the  Romans  at- 
tempted to  apply  it  to  the  case  of  slaves,  but 
for  two  thousand  years  no  other  nation  has 
attempted  to  set  up  this  right  as  ground  for 
treating  slaves  differently  from  other  prop- 
erty. 

But  the  Romans  even  refused  to  re-enslave 
men  captured  from  opposing  belligerents  in 
a  civil  war,  such  as  ours  unhappily  is. 

Consistently  then  with  any  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations,  treating  slaves  as  property 
merely,  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  negroes  in  their  ranks  to  be  re-enslaved 
when  captured,  or  treated  otherwise  than  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  forborne,  sir,  in  this  discussion,  to 
argue  the  question  upon  any  other  or  differ- 
ent ground  of  right  than  those  adopted  by 
your  authorities  in  claiming  the  negro  as 
property,  because  I  understand  that  your 
fabric  of  opposition  to  the  Government  oi'  the 
United  States  has  the  right  of  property  in 
man  as  its  corner-stone.  Of  course  it  would 
not  be  profitable  in  settling  a  question  of  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war  to  attempt  to  argue 
the  question  of  abandonment  of  the  very  cor- 
ner-stone of  their  attempted  political  edifice. 
Therefore  I  have  admitted  all  the  considera- 
tions which  should  apply  to  the  negro  soldier 
as  a  man,  and  dealt  with  him  upon  the  Con- 
federate theory  of  property  only. 

I  unite  with  you  most  cordially,  sir,  in  de- 
siring a  speedy  settlement  of  all  these  ques- 
tions, in  view  of  the  great  suffering  endured 
by  our  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  your  author- 
ities, of  which  you  so  feelingly  speak.  Let 
me  ask,  in  view  of  that  suffering,  why  you 
have  delayed  eight  months  to  answer  a  prop- 
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ositlon  which  by  now  accepting  you  admit  to 
be  right,  just,  and  humane,  allowing  that 
guffenn^  to  continue  so  long  ?  One  cannot 
help  thinking,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
deemed  uncharitable,  that  the  benevolent 
sympathies  of  the  Confederate  authorities 
have  been  lately  stirred  by  the  depleted  con- 
dition of  their  armies,  and  a  desire  to  get  into 
the  field,  to  affect  the  present  campaign,  the 
hale,  hearty,  and  well-fed  prisone?s  held  by 
the  United  States  in  exchange  for  the  half- 
starved,  sick,  emaciated,  and  unserviceable 
soldier  of  the  United  States  now  languishing 
in  your  prisons.  The  events  of  this  war, 
if  we  did  not  know  it  before,  have  taught  us 
that  it  is  not  the  Northern  portion  of  the 
American  people  alone  who  know  how  to 
drive  sharp  bargains. 

The  wrongs,  indignities,  and  privations 
suffered  by  our  soldiers  would  move  me  to 
consent  to  anything  to  procure  their  ex- 
change, except  to  barter  away  the  honor  and 
faith  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  so  solemnly  pledged  to  the 
colored  soldiers  in  its  ranks. 

Consistently  with  national  faith  and  justice 
we  cannot  i*elinquish  this  position.  With 
your  authorities  it  is  a  question  of  property 
merely.  It  seems  to  address  itself  to  you  in 
this  form.    WiU  you  suffer  your  soldier,  cap- 


tured in  fighting  your  battles,  to  be  in  (;on- 
finement  for  months  rather  than  release  him 
by  giving  for  him  that  'tvhich  you  call  a  piece 
of  property,  and  which  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  a  man  ? 

xou  certainly  appear  to  place  less  value 
upon  your  soldier  than  you  do  upon  your 
negro.  I  assure  you,  much  as  we  of  the 
North  are  accused  of  loving  property,  our 
citizens  would  have  no  difficulty  in  yielding 
up  any  piece  of  property  they  have  in  ex- 
change for  one  of  their  brothers  or  sons  lan- 
guishing in  your  prisons.  Certainly  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  do  so 
were  that  piece  of  property  less  in  value 
than  five  thousand  dollars  in  Confederate 
money,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  price  of 
an  able-bodied  negro  in  theNnsurrectionary 
States. 

Trusting  that  I  may  receive  such  a  reply 
to  the  questions  propounded  in  this  note,  as 
will  tend  to  a  speedy  resumption  of  the  ne- 
gotiations in  a  full  exchange  of  all  prisoners, 
and  a  delivery  of  them  to  their  respective 
authorities, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  Respectfully, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER, 
Major>Qeaeral,  and  Commissiouer  of  Exchange. 
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ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS  AGAINST  THE  EEBELLION. 

There  is  an  almost  official  confession  of  the  "  folly,  wickedness,  and  madness  '*  of  the 
ilebellion,  in  a  speech  made  by  the  so-called  Vice-President,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in 
Georgia,  in  January,  1861,  before  it  broke  out,  and  made  to  prevent  it.  The  whole  speech 
has  been  often  printed  since.    We  have  room  only  for  a  part. 


"When  we  of  the  South  demanded  the 
slave-trade,  or  the  importation  of  Africans 
for  the  cultivation  of  our  lands,  did  they  not 
yield  the  right  for  twenty  years  ?  When  we 
asked  a  three-fifths  representation  in  Con- 
tress  for  our  slaves,  was  it  not  granted? 
When  we  asked  and  demanded  the  return 
of  any  fugitive  from  justice,  or  the  recovery 
of  those  persons  owing  labor  or  allegiance, 
was  it  not  incorporated  in  the  Constitution, 
and  again  ratified  and  strengthened  in  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  ? 

"  But  do  you  reply,  that  in  many  instances 
they  have  violated  this  compact,  and  have 
not  been  faithful  to  their  engagements  ?  As 
individuals  and  local  communities  they  may 
have  done  so,  but  not  by  the  sanction  of 
government ;  for  that  has  always  been  true 
to  Southern  interests.  Again,  gentlemen, 
look  at  another  fact :  When  we  have  asked 
that  more  territory  should  be  added,  that  we 
might  spread  the  institution  of  Slavery,  have 
they  not  yielded  to  our  demands  in  giving  us 
Louisana,  Florida,  and  Texas,  out  of  which 
four  States  have  been  carved,  and  ample  ter- 
ritory for  four  more  to  be  added  in  due  time, 
if  you,  by  this  unwise  and  impolite  act,  do 
not  destroy  this  hope,  and  perhaps  by  it  lose 
all,  and  have  your  last  slave  wrenched  from 
you  by  stern  military  rule,  as  South  America 
and  Mexico  were ;  or  by  the  vindictive  de- 
cree of  a  universal  emancipation,  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  ? 

"  But,  again,  gentlemen,  what  have  we  to 
gain  by  this  proposed  change  of  our  relation 
to  the  general  government  ?  We  have  al- 
ways had  the  control  of  it,  and  can  yet,  if 
we  remain  in  it,  and  are  as  united  as  we 
have  been.  We  have  had  a  majority  of  the 
Presidents  chosen  from  the  South,  as  well 
as  the  control  and  management  of  most  of 
those  chosen  from  the  North.  We  have  had 
sixty  years  of  Southern  Presidents  to  their 
twenty-four,  thus  controlling  the  Executive 
department.  So  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  we  have  had  eighteen  from 
the  South,  and  but  eleven  from  the  North ; 
although  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  judical 
business  hal  arisen  in  the  Free  States,  yet 
a  majority  of  the  Court  has  always  been 


from  the  South.  This  we  have  required, 
so  as  to  guard  against  any  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  unfavorable  to  us.  In  like 
manner  we  have  been  equally  watchful  to 
guard  our  interests  in  the  Legislative  branch 
of  government.  In  choosing  the  presiding 
Presidents  (pro  tern.)  of  the  Senate,  we  havo 
had  twenty-four  to  their  eleven.  Speakers 
of  the  House,  we  have  had  twenty-three, 
and  they  twelve.  While  the  majority  of 
the  Representatives,  from  their  greater  pop- 
ulation, have  always  been  from  the  North, 
yet  we  have  generally  secured  the  Speak- 
er, because  he,  to  a  great  extent,  shapes 
and  controls  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
Nor  have  we  had  less  control  in  every  other 
department  of  the  general  government.  At- 
torney-generals we  have  had  fourteen,  while 
the  North  have  had  but  five.  Foreign  min- 
isters we  have  had  eighty-six,  and  they  but 
Miy  four.  While  three-fourths  of  the  busi- 
ness which  demands  diplomatic  agents 
abroad  is  clearly  from  the  Free  States, 
from  their  greater  commercial  interests,  yet 
we  have  had  the  principal  embassies,  so  as 
to  secure  the  world  markets  for  our  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  sugar,  on  the  best  possible 
terms.  We  have  had  a  vast  majority  of 
the  higher  offices  of  both  army  and  navy, 
while  a  larger  proportion  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  drawn  from  the  North.  Equal- 
ly so  of  clerks,  auditors,  and  comptrollers 
filling  the  Executive  department;  the  rec- 
ords show  for  the  last  fifty  years,  that  of 
the  three  thousand  thus  employed,  we  have 
had  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  same,  while 
we  have  but  one-third  of  the  white  popula-  ^ 
tion  of  the  Republic. 

"  Again,  look  at  another  item,  and  one,  be 
assured,  in  which  we  have  a  great  and  vital 
interest;  it  is  that  of  revenue, or  means  of 
supporting  government.  From  official  doc- 
uments, we  learn  that  a  fraction  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  revenue  collected  for  the 
support  of  government  has  uniformly  been 
raised  from  the  North. 

"  Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the 
countless  millions  of  dollars  you  must  ex- 
pend in  a  war  with  the  North,  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  your  sons  and  brothers  slain  in 
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battle,  and  offered  up  as  sacrifices  upon  the 
altar  of  your  ambition,  —  and  for  what,  we 
ask  again  ?  Is  it  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
American  government,  established  by  [onr 
common  ancestry,  cemented  and  built  up 
by  their  sweat  and  blood,  and  founded  on 
the  broad  principles  of  Right,  Justice,  and 
Ilumanii'y  f  And,  as  such,  I  must  declare 
here,  as  I  have  often  done  before,  and  which 
has  been  repeated  by  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  statesmen  and  patriots  in  this  and  other 
lands,  that  it  is  the  best  and  freest  govern- 
ment, the  most  equal  in  its  rights,  the  most  Just 
in  its  decisions,  the  most  lenient  in  its  meas- 


ures, and  the  most  inspiring  in  its  principles 
to  elevate  the  race  of  men,  that  the  sun  of 
heaven  ever  shone  upon. 

"  Now,  for  you  to  attempt  to  overthrow 
such  a  government  as  this,  under  which  we 
have  lived  for  more  than  three-C[uarters  of  a 
century  —  in  which  we  have  gained  our 
wealth,  our  standing  as  a  nation,  our  domes- 
tic safety  while  the  elements  of  peril  are 
around  us,  with  peace  and  tranquillity  ac- 
companied with  unbounded  prosperity  and 
rights  un assailed — is  the  height  of  madness, 
folly,  and  wickedness,  to  which  I  can  neither 
lend  my  sanction  nor  my  vote.'* 


Office  of  Littell's  Living  Age,  Boston. 

Thank  God  that  some,  who  have  read  that  part  of  this  report  which  was  copied  into  the 
Living  Age  a  fortnight  ago,  have  submitted  their  minds  to  the  accumulated  proof  of  the 
horrible  atrocity  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  fiendish  character  of  its  leaders.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  exposure,  so  able  and  so  complete,  made  in  such  a  calm,  clear,  and  Chris- 
tian spirit,  will  induce  many  to  lay  aside  their  life-long  prejudice  against  any  "  interfer- 
ence with  Southern  institutions,"  —  a  prejudice  so  rooted  as  to  have  lasted  even  after  the 
sacred  institution  had  openly  made  war  against  their  country. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  part,  a  subscriber,  remitting  payment  for  another 
year,  says,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  The  Living  Age  hoist  the  Black  Abolition  Flag.'*  Look 
again,  dear  sir,  as  the  mist  clears  off;  it  is  not  black:  it  is  "  Red,  White  and  Blue  ;'*  "  *Ti3 
the  Star-spangled  Bzinner,"  the  National  Flag  upheld  by  the  President,  by  Congress,  and 
by  the  nation. 

The  People  of  the  United  States,  in  the  election  which  has  just  taken  place,  have  mani- 
fested not  only  their  fixed  purpose  to  sustain  the  Government  and  nation  which  our  fathers 
planted,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  but  also  to  uphold  the  present  administration  in  its 
slowly-matured  determination  to  root  out  the  cause  which  has  placed  them  in  peril. 

The  manner  in  which  the  war  has  been  can-ied  on  by  the  rebels  has  been  worthy  of 
the  object  for  which  it  was  begun ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  beheve  that  any  patriotic  or  humane 
man  can  hereafter  be  found  acting  with  their  Northern  and  European  sympathizers. 

Finally,  lift  the  next  leaf,  and  see  some  few  proofs  of  the  enormous  wickedness  which 
these  Accessories  after  the  fact  have  to  sanction. 
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IMPRISONMENT  AT  BELLE  ISLE. 


Accurately  copied  from  the  Original  Photographs  taken  at  United  States  General 
Hospital,  Division  No.  1,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission. 
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In  the  year  1850,  after  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  state,  seces- 
aion  was  urged  by  a  strong  party  in  South  Carolfna  ;  but  when  a  convention 
was  held  in  Charleston,  it  was  found  that  the  so-called  co-operationists — 
that  is  to  say  those  who  were  in  favor  of  secession,  indeed,  but  only  con- 
jointly with  other  states — were  in  the  majority.  The  Union-men  of  the 
state,  desirous  of  doing,  on  their  part,  whatever  might  be  in  their  power, 
to  strengthen  the  Union  feeling,  resolved,  in  1851,  to  celebrate,  by  a  mass- 
meetmg  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  the  Fourth  of  July,  a  day  already  then  fre- 
quently spoken  of  with  little  respect.  Many  citizens  were  invited,  either 
to  be  present,  or  "  to  give  their  views  in  writing  at  length,"  should  they 
be  prevented  from  participating  in  the  celebration.  The  author  was 
among  the  invited  guests  ;  but,  being  on  the  point  of  leaving  South  Caro- 
lina for  some  months,  he  wrote  the  following  address,  which  was  read 
and  published  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  from  one  of  which  he  now  copies  it. 


Fellow-Citizens  :  This  is  the  Fourth  of  July  !  There 
is  a  fragrance  ahout  the  month  of  July,  delightful  and  re- 
freshing to  every  friend  of  freedom.  It  was  on  the  sixth  day 
of  this  month  that  Leonidas  and  his  martyr  hand,  faithful 
'^to  the  laws  of  their  country/'  even  unto  death,  sacrificed 
themselves,  not  to  obtain  a  victory — they  knew  that  that 
was  beyond  their  reach — ^but  to  do  more — to  leave  to  their 
state  and  their  country,  and  to  every  successive  generation 
of  patriots,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  memory  of  men  that 
could  "  obey  the  law,"  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  certain 
death  for  their  country,  as  for  a  joyful  wedding  feast.  It  was 
on  the  ninth  day  of  this  month,  lhat  the  Swiss  peasants  dared 
tc  make  a  stand  at  Sempach,  against  Austria — then,  as  now, 
the  drag-chain  to  the  chariot  of  advancing  Europe — that 
memorable  day  when  Arnold  Winkelried,  seeing  that  his 
companions  hesitated  before  the  firm  rampart  of  lances  level- 
ed against  them  by  the  Austrian  knights,  cried  out :  Friends, 
I'll  make  a  lane  for  you  !  Think  of  my  dear  wife  and  chil- 
dren ?" — grasped,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  strength,  a  whole 
bundle  of  the  enemy's  pikes,  buried  them  in  his  breast,  and 


made  a  breach,  so  that  over  him  and  the  knights  whom  he 
had  dragged  down  with  him,  his  brethren  could  enter  the 
hostile  ranks,  and  with  them  victory  for  Switzerland  and 
liberty ;  and  Arnold's  carcass,  mangled  and  trodden  down, 
became  the  corner-stone  of  the  Helvetic  Republic.  It  was 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month  that  the  French,  awaken- 
ed from  a  lethargy  into  which  an  infamous  despotism  had 
dragged  them,  stormed  and  conquered  that  castle  of  tyranny, 
the  ominous  key  of  which  Lafayette  sent  to  our  Washing- 
ton, who  sacredly  kept  it  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  so 
that  every  visitor  could  see  it,  as  the  choicest  present  ever 
offered  to  him  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  liberty 
and  of  the  existence  of  our  great  commonwealth.  And  it 
was  on  this  day  t]:;it  our  forefathers  signed  that  Independ- 
ence, which  many  of  them  sealed  with  their  bloo5,  and  which 
the  others,  not  permitted  to  die  for  their  cause,  soon  after 
raised  to  a  great  historical  reality,  by  the  boldest  conception 
— by  engrafting  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  kind, 
a  representative  and  complete  political  organism  on  a  con- 
federacy of  states,  nicely  adjusted,  yet  with  an  expansive  and 
assimilative  vitality. 

These  are  solemn  recollections.  As  the  pious  Christian 
recounts  the  sacrifices  and  the  victories  of  his  church  with 
burning  gratitude  and  renewed  pledges  to  live  worthy  of 
them,  so  does  the  fervent  patriot  remember  these  deeds  with 
rekindled  affection,  and  resolutions  not  to  prove  unworthy  of 
such  examples  and  unmindful  of  so  great  an  inheritance,  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  do  whatever  in  him  lies  to  transmit  the 
talent  he  has  received  from  his  fathers,  undiminished,  and,  if 
God  permits,  increased,  to  liis  successors. 

Yet  there  are  those  in  this  country  who  daringly  pretend  to 
make  light  of  the  great  boon  received  from  our  fathers — of 
this,  by  far  the  greatest  act  of  our  history — of  that  act  by 
which  we  stand  forth  among  the  nations  of  the  earth — the 
Union.  There  have  been  patriots  as  devoted  as  ours — there 
have  been  republics  besides  ours — there  have  been  spreading 
nations  like  ours — there  have  been  bold  adventurers  pressing 
on  into  distant  regions  before  ours — there  have  been  confed- 
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eracies  in  antiquity  and  modem  times  besides  ours, — but 
there  has  never  been  a  union  of  free  states  like  ours,  cemented 
by  a  united  representation  of  the  single  states,  and  of  the 
people  at  large,  woven  together  into  a  true  government  like 
ours  ;  leaving  separate  what  ought  to  be  separated,  and  yet 
uniting  the  whole  by  a  broadcast  and  equal  representation, 
changing  with  the  changing  population,  so  that  we  cannot 
fall  into  a  dire  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which  Athens  and 
Sparta  struggled  for  the  leadership,  that  internecine  war  into 
which  all  other  confederacies  have  fallen,  and  in  which  they 
have  buried  themselves  under  their  own  ruins,  unless  they 
have  slowly  glided  into  submission  to  one  Holland,  or  one 
Austria,  or  one  Berne.  Many  federations,  indeed,  have  had 
to  bear  the  larger  part  of  both  the  evils. 

There  are  those  who  pretend  to  make  light  of  the  Union  ; 
there  are  those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  many  posi- 
tive blessings  she  has  bestowed  upon  us,  and  who  seem  to 
forget  that  the  good  which  the  Union,  with  her  Supreme 
Court,  or  any  other  vast  and  lasting  institution,  bestows 
upon  men,  consists  as  much  in  preventing  evils  as  in  shower- 
ing benefits  into  our  laps.  There  are  those  who  will  not  see 
or  hear  what  is  happening  before  our  own  eyes  in  other  coun- 
tries— in  Germany,  for  instance — that  living,  yet  bleeding, 
ailing,  writhing^  humbled  commentator  on  Disunion.  Ah  ! 
fellow-citizens,  you  can  but  fear,  and  justly  fear,  that  of  dis- 
union which  I  hnow.  With  you  the  evils  of  disunion  are 
happily  but  matter  of  apprehension  ;  with  me,  unhappily, 
matter  of  living  knowledge.  I  am  like  a  man  who  knows 
the  plague,  because  he  has  been  in  the  East,  where  he  wit- 
nessed its  ravages  ;  you  only  know  it  from  description — and 
easily  may  it  be  understood  why  I  shudder  when  I  hear  per- 
sons speak  of  the  plague  with  trifling  flippancy,  or  courtiug 
the  appalling  distemper  to  come  and  make  its  pleasant  home 
among  us,  as  a  sweet  blessing  which  Providence  has  never 
yet  vouchsafed  to  us. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  the  Union  might 
be  broken  up  and  a  new  confederacy  be  formed  with  the  ease 
and  precision  with  which  the  glazier  breaks  his  brittle  sub- 
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stance  along  the  line  which  his  tiny  diamond  lias  drawn — 
forgetting  that  no  great  institution,  and,  least  of  all,  a  coun- 
try, has  evter  broken  up  or  can  break  up  in  peace,  and  with- 
out a  struggle  commensurate  to  its  own  magnitude  ;  and 
that  when  vehement  passion  dashes  down  a  noble  mirror,  no 
one  can  hope  to  gather  a  dozen  well-framed  looking-glasses 
from  the  ground. 

There  are  those  even  who  think  that  the  lines  along  which 
our  Union  will  split,  are  ready- marked  like  the  grooved  lines 
on  some  soft  substance,  intended  from  the  beginning  to  be 
broken  into  parts  for  ultimate  use. 

There  are  those  who  speak  of  the  remedy  of  secession — a 
remedy — an  amputation  would  be  a  remedy,  indeed,  to  cure 
a  troublesome  corn,  or  as  cutting  one's  throat  would  remedy 
a  migraine. 

There  are  those,  even,  it  seems  to  me,  who  have  first  rashly 
conceived  of  secession  as  a  remedy,  and  now  adhere  to  it  as 
the  end  and  object  to  be  attained,  when  they  are  shown  that 
it  would  not  cure  the  evils  complained  of,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  induce  others,  infinitely  greater  and  infinitely 
more  numerous.  They  fall  into  the  common  eiTor  of  getting 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  means,  that  the  object  for  the  ob- 
taining of  which  the  means  was  first  selected  is  forgotten. 
But  though  the  error  be  of  daily  occurrence,  it  is  a  fearful 
one  in  this  case,  because  the  consequence  would  be  appalling. 
They  almost  remind  us  of  those  good  people  in  Tuscany,  who 
had  contracted  so  great  a  fondness  for  St.  Romualdus,  that 
when  the  saint  had  concluded  to  remove  from  among  them, 
they  resolved,  in  a  grave  town-meeting,  to  slay  their  patron 
saint,  so  that  they  might  have  at  least  his  bones,  and  wor- 
ship them  as  sacred  relics. 

We  have  heard  much  of  secession.  It  is  still  daily  dinning 
in  our  ears.  What  is  secession  ?  Is  it  revolution,  or  is  it  a 
lawful  remedy  to  which  a  state  is  permitted  to  resort  in  right 
of  its  own  sovereignty  ?  Many  persons — and  there  are  some 
of  high  authority  in  other  matters  among  them — maintain 
that  even  though  it  might  not  be  exj^edient  in  the  present 
case,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  right  of  seceding  belongs 
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to  every  state.  I  have  given  all  the  attention,  and  applied 
all  the  earnest  study  that  I  am  capable  of  to  thjs  subject  ; 
and  everything — our  history,  the  framing  of  our  Constitution, 
the  correspondence  of  the  framers,  the  conduct  of  our  coun- 
try, the  actions  of  our  states — all  prove  to  my  mind  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the 
states  are  sovereign  ;  and  they  would  not  be  so  could  they 
not,  among  other  things,  withdraw  from  the  Union  whenever 
they  think  fit.  This  is  purely  begging  the  question.  The 
question  is  what  sovereignty  is,  and  what,  in  particular,  it 
means  when  the  term  is  applied  to  our  confederated  states. 
No  word  is  used  in  more  different  applications  than  this  term 
''sovereign  but  in  no  sense,  whatever  width  and  breadth  be 
given  to  it  in  this  or  any  other  case,  does  it  mean  absolute 
and  unlimited  power,  if  we  speak  of  men.  There  is  but  one 
absolute  ruler — one  true  sovereign.  Unlimited  power  is  not 
for  men  ;  and  the  legal  sage.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  went  so  far 
as  to  declare,  in  the  memorable  debates  on  the  petition  of 
rights,  that  ''  sovereignty  is  no  parliamentary  word.'*  This 
is  not  the  place  where  so  subtle  and  comprehensive  a  subject 
can  be  thoroughly  discussed,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
touch  upon  a  few  points  which  may  be  examined  here  with- 
out inconvenience. 

What  is  right  for  one  state,  must  needs  be  right  for  all 
the  others.  As  to  South  Carolina,  we  can  just  barely  imag- 
ine the  possibility  of  her  secession,  owing  to  her  situation  near 
the  border  of  the  sea.  But  what  would  she  have  said  a  few 
years  ago,  or  what  indeed  would  she  say  now — I  speak  of  South 
Carolina,  less  the  secessionists — if  a  state  of  the  interior, 
say  Ohio,  were  to  vindicate  the  presumed  right  of  secession, 
and  to  declare  that,  being  tired  of  a  republican  government, 
she  prefers  to  establish  a  monarchy  with  some  prince,  im- 
ported, all  dressed  and  legitimate,  from  that  country  where 
princes  grow  in  abundance,  and  whence  Greece,  Belgium,  and 
Portugal,  have  been  furnished  with  ready-made  royalties — 
what  would  we  say  ?  We  would  simply  say,  this  cannot  be 
and  must  not  be.  In  forming  the  Union  we  have  each  given 
up  some  attributes,  to  receive,  in  turn,  advantages  of  the  last 
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importance  ;  and  we  have  in  consequence  so  shaped  and  bal- 
anced all  our  systems  that  no  member  can  withdraw  without 
deranging  and  embarrassing  all,  and  ultimately  destroying 
the  whole. 

But  does  not  the  Constitution  say  that  every  power  not 
granted  in  that  instrument  shall  b|^  reserved  for  each  state  ? 
Assuredly  it  does.  But  this  very  provision  is  founded  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  two  powers,  the  general 
and  the  state  governments.  The  Constitution  is  intended 
to  regulate  the  aifairs  between  them  ;  secession,  however, 
annihilates  one  party — the  general  government — so  far  as 
the  seceding  state  is  concerned.  The  supposition  that  the 
Constitution  itself  contains  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  secession,  would  amount  to  an  assumption  that  a 
principle  of  self-destruction  had  been  infused  by  its  own 
makers  into  the  very  instrument  which  constructs  the  gov- 
ernment. It  would  amount  to  much  the  same  provision 
which  was  contained  in  the  first  democratic  constitution  of 
France,  namely,  that  if  government  acts  against  the  law, 
every  citizen  has  the  duty  to  take  up  arms  against  it.  This 
was,  indeed,  declaring  Jacobinical  democracy  tempered  by 
revolution,  as  a  writer  has  called  Turkey  a  despotism  tem- 
pered by  regicide. 

And  can  we  imagine  that  men  so  sagacious,  so  far-seeing, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  so  thoroughly  schooled  by  experience 
on  the  other,  as  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  were,  have 
just  omitted,  by  some  oversight,  to  speak  on  so  important  a 
point  ?  One  of  the  greatest  jurists  of  Germany  said  to  me 
at  Frankfort,  when  the  Constituent  Parliament  was  there 
assembled,  of  which  he  was  a  member  :  The  more  I  study 
your  Constitution,  the  more  I  am  amazed  at  the  wise  fore- 
cast of  its  makers,  and  the  manly  forbearance  which  pre- 
vented them  from  entering  into  any  unnecessary  details,  so 
easily  embarrassing  at  a  later  period.''  They  would  not  de- 
serve this  praise,  or,  in  fact,  our  respect,  had  they  been 
guilty  of  a  neglect  such  as  has  been  supposed.  Can  we,  in 
our  sober  senses,  imagine  that  they  believed  in  the  right  of 
secession,  when  they  did  not  even  stipulate  a  fixed  time  ne- 
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cessaiy  to  give  notice  of  a  contemplated  secession — knowing, 
as  they  did,  quite  as  well  as  we  do,  that  not  even  a  common 
treaty  of  defence  or  offence — no,  not  even  one  of  trade  and 
amity — is  ever  entered  into  by  independent  powers,  without 
stipulating  the  period  which  must  elapse  between  informing 
the  other  parties  of  an  jj^tended  withdrawal  and  the  time 
when  it  actually  can  take  place  ;  and  when  they  knew  per- 
fectly well  that,  unless  such  a  provision  is  contained  in 
treaties,  all  international  law  interprets  them  as  perpetual ; 
when  they  knew  that  not  even  two  merchants  join  in  part- 
nership without  providing  for  the  period  necessary  to  give 
notice  of  an  intended  dissolution  of  the  house  ?  It  seems  to 
me  preposterous  to  suppose  it.  The  absence  of  all  mention 
of  secession  must  be  explained  on  the  same  ground  on  which 
the  omission  of  parricide  in  the  first  Koman  penal  laws  was 
explained — no  one  thought  of  such  a  deed. 

Those  that  so  carefully  drew  up  our  Constitution  cannot 
be  blamed  for  not  having  thought  of  this  extravagance,  be- 
cause it  had  never  been  dreamt  of  in  any  confederacy,  an- 
cient, medieval,  or  modern.  Never  has  there  existed  an  ar- 
chitect so  presumptuous  as  to  consider  himself  able  to  build 
an  arch  equal  to  its  purpose  and  use,  yet  each  stone  of  which 
should  be  so  loose  that  it  might  be  removed  at  any  time, 
leaving  a  sort  of  abstract  arch,  fit  to  support  abstractions 
only — as  useful  in  reality  as  the  famous  knife  without  a 
blade,  of  which  the  handle  was  missing.  Those  that  insist 
on  the  right  of  secession  from  the  Union,  must  necessarily 
admit  the  correlative  right  of  expulsion  on  the  part  of  the 
Union.    Are  they  prepared  for  this  ? 

If  the  Constitution  says  nothing  on  secession  ;  if  it  cannot 
be  supposed  to  exist  by  implication  ;  if  we  cannot  deduce  it 
from  the  idea  of  sovereignty,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  into  the  common  law  of  mankind  on  this  subject. 
The  common  law  in  this  case  is  history. 

Now,  I  have  taken  -the  pains  of  examining  all  confed- 
eracies of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  In  none  of  the 
many  Greek  confederacies  did  the  right  of  secession  exist,  so 
far  as  we  can  trace  their  fundamental  principles.    Iii  some 
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rare  cases  an  unfaithful  member  may  have  been  expelled. 
But  in  the  most  important  of  all  these  confederacies ,  and  in 
that  which  received  the  most  complete  organization, 
resembling,  in  many  points,  our  own — in  the  AchsB- 
an  League,  there  existed  no  right  of  secession, 
and  this  is  proved  by  the  following  case  : — When 
the  Komans  had  obtained  the  supremacy  over  Hellas,  and 
Greece  was  little  more  than  a  province  of  Rome,  the  iEtolians 
respectfully  waited  upon  the  Roman  commissioner,  Gallus, 
to  solicit  permission  to  secede  from  the  league.  He  sent  them 
to  the  Senate,  and  the  secessionists  obtained  at  Rome  the  per- 
mission to  withdraw — no  "  leading  case,"  I  suppose,  for 
Americans.  The  Amphictyonic  Council  allowed  of  no  seces- 
sion. It  was  Pai  Hellenic,  and  never  meant  to  be  otherwise. 
The  medieval  leagues  of  the  Lombard  cities,  of  the  Swabian 
cities,  and  of  the  Rhenish  cities,  permitted  no  spontaneous 
withdrawal ;  but  the  fortunes  of  the  fiercest  wars  waged 
against  them  by  the  nobility,  would  occasionally  wrench  off  a 
member  and  produce  disruptions.  The  great  Hanseatic 
League,  which,  by  its  powerful  union  of  distant  cities,  became 
one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  civilizing  Europe,  and  which, 
as  Mr.  Huskisson  stated  in  Parliament,  carried  trade  and 
manufacture  into  England,  knew  nothing  of  secession  until 
the  year  1630,  when  the  princes,  greedy  for  the  treasures  of 
her  cities,  had  decreed  her  destruction,  and  forced  many  mem- 
bers to  secede.    This  is  no  leading  case  either. 

The  Swiss  Confederacy,  the  Germanic  Federation,  knew 
and  know  nothing  of  secession  ;  nor  did  the  United  States  of 
the  Netherlands — so  much  studied  by  some  of  our  framers, 
and  by  Washington  among  them — admit  the  withdrawal  of 
any  single  state.  The  great  Utrecht  Union"  of  1577,  was 
for  ever  ;  yet  the  Netherlands  formed  a  real  confederacy. 

All  these  confederacies  consisted  of  a  far  looser  web  than 
ours  ;  none  had  a  federal  government  comparable  to  ours  ; 
yet  they  never  contemplated  such  a  right.  And  should  we  do 
so — we,  with  a  firmer  union,  a  better  understanding  of  poli- 
tics, a  nobler  consciousness  of  our  mission  as  a  nation,  and 
greater  blessings  at  stake  ?    Should  we,  indeed,  of  all  men 
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that  evier  united  into  federations,  treat  our  government^  by 
which  we  excel  all  other  united  governments,  as  a  sort  of  po- 
litical picnic  to  which  the  invited  guest  may  go  and  carry  his 
share  of  the  viands  or  not,  as  he  thinks  fit,  or  the  humor  may 
move  him  ?  Are  all  the  rights  on  the  side  of  the  states — 
that  is,  tlie  individuals — and  all  the  obligations,  and  obliga- 
tions, only,  on  the  side  of  the  confederacy — that  is,  the 
whole  ?  This  doctrine  is  the  French  theoiy  of  excessive 
individual  right  and  personal  sovereignty  applied  to  states, 
and  naught  else. 

I  ask,  will  any  one  who  desires  secession  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  about  a  Southern  Confederacy,  honestly  aver  that 
he  would  insist  upon  a  provision  in  the  new  constitution  se- 
curing the  full  right  of  secession  whenever  it  may  be  desired 
by  any  member  of  the  expected  confederacy  ? 

To  secede,  then,  requires  revolution.  Kevolution  for  what  ? 
To  remedy  certain  evils.  And  how  are  they  to  be  remedied  ? 
It  is  a  rule  laid  down  among  all  the  authorities  of  interna- 
tional law  and  ethics,  that  to  be  justified  in  going  to  war  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  righcbe  on  our  side.  We  must  also 
have  a  fair  prospect  of  success  in  our  favor.  This  rule  ap- 
plies with  far  greater  force  to  revolutions.  The  J ews  who 
rose  against  Vespasian  had  all  the  right,  1  dare  say,  on  their 
side  ;  but  their  undertaking  was  not  a  warrantable  oiie  for  all 
that.  We,  however,  should  we  have  sufficient  right  on  our 
side  for  j^lunging  into  a  revolution — for  letting  loose  a  civil 
war  ?  Does  the  system  against  which  we  should  rise  contain 
within  its  own  bosom  no  peaceful,  lawful  remedies  ? 

We  are  often  told  that  our  forefathers  plunged  into  a  revo- 
lution, why  should  not  we  ?  Even  if  the  two  cases  were  com- 
parable, v/hich  they  are  obviously  not,  I  would  ask,  on  the 
other  hand,  Are  we  to  have  a  revolution  every  fifty  years  ? 
Give  me  the  Muscovite  Czar  rather  than  live  under  such  a 
government,  if  government  it  could  be  called.  I  am  a  good 
swimmer,  but  I  should  not  like  to  spend  my  life  in  whirlpools. 
And  does  the  question  of  right  or  wrong,  of  truth  and  justice, 
go  for  nothing  in  revolutions  ? 

Nor  would  the  probability  of  success  be  in  our  favor,  since 


it  is  certain  that  secession  cannot  take  place  without  war,  and 
this  war  must  end  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  ways.  It  must 
either  kindle  a  general  conflagration,  or  we  must  suffer,  sin- 
gle-handed, the  consequences  of  our  rashness — bitter  if  we 
succeed  in  lopping  ourselves  off  from  the  trunk,  bitter  if  we 
cannot  succeed.  Unsuccessful  revolutions  are  not  only  mis- 
fortunes, they  become  stigmas.  And  what  if  the  conflagration 
becomes  general  ?  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  a  rule  which 
pervades  all  history,  because  it  pervades  every  house,  that  the 
enmity  of  contending  parties  is  implacable  and  venomous  in 
in  the  same  degree  as  they  have  previously  stood  near  each 
other,  or  as  nature  intended  the  relation  of  good  will  to  exist 
between  them.  It  is  the  secret  of  all  civil  and  religious  wars  ; 
it  is  the  secret  of  divided  families  ;  it  is  the  explanation  of 
unrelenting  hatred  between  those  who  once  were  bosom 
friends.  Our  war  would  be  the  repetition  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  or  of  the  German  Thirty  Years'  War,  with 
still  greater  bitterness  between  the  enemies,  because  it  would 
be  far  more  unnatural.  It  would  shed  the  dismal  glare  of 
barbarism  on  the  nineteenth  century.  Have  they  that  long 
for  separation  forgotten  that  England,  at  first  bihind  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  rapidly  outstripped  all,  be- 
cause earlier  united,  without  permitting  the  crown  to  absorb 
the  people's  rights  ?  The  separation  of  the  South  from  the 
North  would  speedily  j^roduce  a  manifold  disrupture,  and  bring 
us  back  to  a  heptarchy,  which  was  no  government  of  seven, 
but  a  state  of  things  where  many  worried  all.  If  there  be  a 
book  which  I  would  recommend,  before  all  others,  to  read  at 
this  juncture,  that  book  is  Thucydides.  It  reads  as  if  it  had 
been  written  to  make  us  pause  ;  as  if  the  orators  introduced 
there  had  spoken  expressly  for  our  benefit  ;  as  if  the  falla- 
cies of  our  days  had  all  been  used  and  exposed  at  that  early 
time  ;  and  as  if  in  that  book  a  very  mirror  were  held  up  for 
our  admonition.  Or  we  may  peruse  the  history  of  cumber- 
ed, ailing  Germany,  deprived  of  unity,  dignity,  strength, 
wealth,  peace,  and  liberty,  because  her  unfortunate  princes 
have  pursued,  with  never-ceasing  eagerness,  what  is  called  in 
that  Gomixj particularism — that  is,  hostility  of  the  parts  to 
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the  whole  of  Germany,  and  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
preferred  the  salvation  of  their  pett}^  sovereignties,  confer- 
red upon  them  by  Napoleon,  to  the  grandeur,  peace,  and 
strength  of  their  common  country.  The  history  of  Germany, 
the  bivttlefield  of  Europe  for  these  three  centuries,  will  tell 
you  what  idol  we  should  worship,  were  we  to  toss  our  bles- 
sings to  the  winds,  and  were  we  to  deprive  mankind  of  the 
proud  example  inviting  to  imitation. 

I  have  already  gone  far  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  a  com- 
munication for  the  purpose  for  which  the  present  one  is  in- 
tended, and  must  abruptly  conclude  where  so  much  may  yet 
be  said. 

I  will  only  add  that  I,  for  one,  dare  not  do  anything  to- 
ward the  disruption  of  the  Union.  Situated,  as  we  are,  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  on  a  fresh  continent,  I  see  the  finger 
of  God  in  it.  I  believe  our  destiny  to  be  a  high,  a  great,  and 
a  solemn  one,  before  which  the  discussions  now  agitating  us 
shrink  into  much  smaller  dimensions  than  they  appear  if  we 
pay  exclusive  attention  to  them.  I  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try, and  pledged  a  voluntary  oath  to  be  faithful  to  it,  and  I 
will  keep  this  oath.  This  is  my  country  from  the  choice  of 
manhood,  and  not  by  the  chance  of  birth.  In  my  position, 
as  a  servant  of  the  state,  in  a  public  institution  of  education, 
T  have  imposed  upon  myself  the  duty  of  using  my  influeiice 
with  the  young  neither  one  way  nor  the  other  in  this  discus- 
sion. I  have  scrupulously  and  conscientiously  adhered  to  it 
in  all  my  teaching  and  intercourse.  There  is  not  a  man  or  a 
youth  that  can  gainsay  this.  But  I  am  a  man  and  a  citizen, 
and  as  such  I  have  a  right,  or  the  duty,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  speak  my  mind  and  my  inmost  convictions  on  solemn  oc- 
casions before  my  fellow- citizens,  and  I  have  thus  not  hesi- 
tated to  put  down  these  remarks.  Take  them,  gentlemen, 
for  what  they  may  be  worth.  They  are,  at  any  rate,  sincere 
and  fervent  ;  an  J,  whatever  judgment  others  may  pass  upon 
them,  or  whatever  attacks  may  be  levelled  against  them,  no 
one  will  be  able  to  say  that  they  can  have  been  made  to  pro- 
mote any  individual  advantages.  God  save  the  common- 
wealth !    God  save  the  commmon  bond  ! 
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The  Loyal  P[jb ligation  Society  held  its  second  Anniversary  ^ 
Meeting  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  February  11,  1865,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  863  Broadway, 

The  President,  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  in  the  Chair.  * 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Report  of  tlie  Ti'easurer,  Mr.  Morris  Ketchum,  with  an 
account  current,  showing  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society 
of  $916  30,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  accepted  and  ordered  on 
file. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 
read  a  general  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Society,  which, 
on  motion,  was  accepted. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  was  read  by 
the  Secretary,  and,  on  motion,  accepted. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  by  its 
Chairman  Mr.  W.  T.  Blodgett,  and,  on  motion,  accepted. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  superintend  the  printing  of 
the  foregoing  reports,  together  with  the  Record  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  this  the  Second  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 
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On  motion  of  Col.  McKaye,  seconded  by  Col.  Le  Grand  B. 
Cannon,  the  thank  sof  the  Society  were  unanimously  tendered 
to  the  President  and  Secretary,  for  the  great  care  and  fidelity 
with  which  they  had  performed  their  duties  and  looked  to  the 
interest  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens,  seconded  by  Colonel  McKaye, 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  tendered  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  for  their  faithful  attention  to  their  duties, 
and  especially  to  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Blodgett,  not  only  for  his  con- 
stant and  assiduous  care  of  the  labor  of  distribution,  but  also 
for  his  personal  efforts  so  successfully  made  to  collect  funds  for 
the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Blodgett,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
unanimously  tendered  to  the  Publication  Committee  and  its 
Chairman  Col.  McKaye,  for  their  faithful  performance  of  their 
arduous  duties. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Putnam,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
tendered  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Morris  Ketchum,  for  his  con- 
tinued kind  and  faithful  care  of  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

The  President  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  here  addressed  the 
Society : 

Address  of  Dr.  Lieber. 

Gentlemen, — You  are  aware  that  by  the  rule  adopted  at  the 
last  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  its  ofiicers  and  committees 
are  annually  elected  or  appointed.  The  Keports  which  have 
been  submitted  to  you  have  alluded  to  the  important  labors  of 
the  Society  during  the  season  which  has  past.  The  importance 
of  the  Society  was  acknowledged  last  year,  and  has  been  since 
clearly  established  and  confirmed  in  various  ways,  until  now  it 
is  admitted  to  be  a  valuable  element  in  the  great  movement — 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  its  importance  has  been  increased  because 
of  the  election,  although  that  election  was  more  important  than 
any  which  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Eepublic,  unless, 
perhaps,  that  of  Washington  ;  for  who  can  say  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  infant  Eepublic  without  his  directing  and 
sustaining  hand.  Indeed,  there  have  been  few  national  acts 
recorded  in  all  history  which  can  be  compared  in  vastness  or 


eff'ect  with  that  of  the  8th  of  IN'ovember ;  an  election  which 
deserves  a  separate  name  and  a  chapter  from  the  historian. 
Y  et  even  this  does  not  show  the  whole  importance  of  the  labors 
of  this  Society. 

At  no  previous  election  were  there  ever  so  many  undecided 
men  ;  so  many  men  who  were  undecided  up  to  the  very  day  of 
the  election.  The  Chicago  platform  had  unsettled  and  upset 
the  minds  of  numbers  of  men.  ^Numbers  hesitated  between  the 
platform  and  a  candidate  whom  their  own  party  had  proposed. 

Many  of  these  hesitating  votes  were  decided  by  the  loyal 
publications  of  our  Society.  A  curious  instance  occurred,  one 
no  doubt  of  many,  which  showed  the  influence  of  the  pub- 
lications of  this  Society.  On  one  occasion  in  this  city  a  German 
procession  carrying  the  so-called  democratic  banners,  was  tem- 
porarily arrested,  and  entering  a  hall  near  by,  some  of  them 
received  from  one  of  the  distributing  agents  of  this  Society 
copies  of  one  of  its  publications.  The  views  of  the  pamphlet 
appealed  directly  to  their  understandings.  The  procession  was 
broken  up,  its  members  retired  to  their  homes,  and,  later,  voted 
for  the  country. 

Again,  on  an  occasion  in  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  pamphlets 
was  read  before  a  Democratic  meeting  and  received  with  great 
applause. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  with  what  limited  means,  when 
compared  with  the  sums  spent  upon  publications  in  the  country, 
this  widely  honored  and  respected  name  had  been  established  by 
the  Society. 

Dr.  Lieber  then  tendered  his  resignation  as  President  and 
nominated  Mr.  W.  T.  Blodgett  as  his  successor. 

Mr.  James  McKaye  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Blodgett  addressed  the  Society,  declining  the  use  of  his 
name  as  a  candidate,  whereupon,  on  motion  of  Col.  Cannon,  Dr. 
Francis  Lieber  was  unanimously  re-elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  also  placed  his  resignation  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society,  whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bristed, 
he  was  unanimously  re  elected  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Morris  Ketchum  was  unanimously  re-elected  Treasurer 
of  the  Society, 
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The  Chairman  designated  Messrs.  Pntnam  and  Toiisey  as  an 
Auditing  Committee,  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Stevens  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
the  propriety  of  making  some  change  in  the  "  Declaratory  Re- 
solution," so  as  to  define  more  clearly  its  position  with  regard 
to  slavery,  urging  that  the  time  had  come  for  an  open  avowal 
of  the  determination  of  the  Society  to  lend  its  influence  to  the 
total  abolition  of  this  institution. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Stevens  and  McKay e  as 
such  Committee  on  Declaratory  Eesolution,  with  power. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Cannon,  it  was 

JResolved,  That  the  Society  will  hold  Quarterly  Meetings  on 
the  evenings  of  the  second  Saturdays  of  February,  May,  August, 
and  ^^ovember. 

At  this  period  in  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Blodgett,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committees  of  the  Society,  addressed  the  President,  Dr. 
Lieber,  and  presented  to  him,  in  their  name,  an  elegantly  bound 
set  of  the  "  Rebellion  Record,"  with  the  following  remarks: 

Dr.  Lieber — The  pleasing  duty  has  been  assigned  me  of  pre- 
senting these  volumes  of  the  "  Rebellion  Record  "  in  the  name 
of  the  Committees  of  this  Society — your  associates  during  the 
past  year.  Recognizing,  as  we  do,  the  cordiality  with  which  you 
have  seconded  all  efforts  of  the  Committees  in  promoting  the 
efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  Society,  we  ask  your  acceptance 
of  these  volumes  ;  and,  should  they  find  a  place  on  the  historic 
shelves  of  your  library,  we  trust  they  will  often  remind  you  of 
an  association  which  has  been  agreeable  to  us  all,  and  of  profit 
to  our  common  country. 

Dr.  Lieber  replied  in  a  few,  touching,  and  eloquent  remarks. 

The  President  named  the  following  Committees  for  the  ensu- 
ing year : 

Publication  Committee. 

James  Mclvaye,  Chairman. 
John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Dr.  F.  Schutz, 

George  P.  Putnam,  W.  C.  Church, 

T.  G.  Glaubensklee,  Chas.  Astor  Bristed. 


Executive  Commiti'ee. 


William  T..Blodgett,  Chairman. 


C.  E.  Detmold, 
Sinclair  Tousey, 
George  Bliss,  Jr. 


Charles  Butler, 
J.  Butler  Wright, 
Oliver  K.  King. 


Finance  Committee. 


LeGrand  B.  Cannon,  Chairman. 


James  A.  Roosevelt, 
T.  B.  Coddington, 
Levi  P.  Morton, 


William  E.  Dodge,  Jr., 
Jackson  S.  Schultz, 


Geo.  C.  Ward. 


And  after  some  discussion  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of 
business  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  Society  adjourned. 

A  true  extract  from  the  minutes. 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 
Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

OF  THB 

LOYAL  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY. 


Submitted  to  the  Society  Saturday  Evening,  11th  February, 


SECOND  A^^NUAL  MEETING. 


The  Loyal  Publication  Society  has  completed  the  second 
year  of  its  existence.  The  creature  of  a  painful  necessity  and 
coming  into  existence  at  a  period  when  the  affairs  of  the 
country  were  in  a  dark  and  threatening  state,  its  first  year 
was  a  year  of  labor,  of  trouble,  and  anxiety.  Nor  has  the 
season  through  which  it  has  just  passed  been  without  its  diffi- 
culties and  trials. 

The  season  of  a  Presidential  Election  is  always  one  of  excite- 
ment and  intellectual  activity,  and  in  proportion  as  its  issues 
are  momentous  the  passions  of  men  are  quickened,  and  their 
filumbering  prejudices  aroused  into  antipathy  and  hate. 

The  Society  has  not  been  wholly  exempt  from  the  influence 
of  this  universal  rule.  It  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  pass 
through  the  excited  canvas  without  exciting  strong  animosi- 
ties, yet  it  may  congratulate  itself  that  it  has  been  able  to  carry 
on  its  operations  with  so  little  inconvenience,  arid  in  such  quiet, 
peace,  and  security.  Nor  is  this  true  alone  of  its  position  with 
regard  to  the  politics  of  the  country  ;  it  is  equally  true  of  its 
position  with  regard  to  the  divisions  of  sentiment  in  the  loyal 
ranks. 

Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fidelity  with  which  it  has  adhered 
to  the  policy  resolved  upon  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting. 

Governed  by  fixed  principles,  and  devoting  its  entire  energies 
to  their  wide  propagation,  the  Society  has  paid  little  attention 
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to  special  measures,  and  been  wholly  regardless  of  the  views  or 
claims  ot  individual  men.  While  it  has  often  disappointed  the 
eager  partisan,  it  has  never  offended  the  just  patriot,  and  has 
won  golden  commendation  even  from  those  whom  it  would  not 
lend  itself  to  serve. 

That  its  work  has  been  well  and  faithfully  done — that  it  has 
been  fairly  and  impartially  done — its  records  and  its  publica- 
tions show  "  Scripta  manentr  They  remain  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Society,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  its  success. 

What  mental  and  physical  labor  have  been  bestowed,  none 
but  the  members  of  your  Committees  can  know.  Few  public 
offices  have  received  more  constant,  unwearied,  and  intelligent 
attention.  How  gratuitous  and  disinterested  that  attention,  is 
patent  to  all. 

But  to  pass  from  the  labor  to  the  result.  "  Finis  coronat 
opus''^ — the  end  is  the  reward.  Many  a  member  of  your  Com- 
mittees, as  he  closed  his  eyes  on  the  night  of  the  memorable  8th 
of  ^November,  1864,  to  the  glare  of  a  local  triumph  in  which  his 
heart  bore  no  share,  felt,  at  least,  that  calm  serenity  which  the 
sense  of  duty  all  fulfilled  always  brings  ;  that  having  left  nothing 
undone  to  win  success  in  the  great  moral  battle  he  could  calmly 
surrender  the  issues  to  the  God  of  Nations,  and  feel  that  how- 
ever they  should  be  solved,  he,  at  least,  would  escape  the  pangs 
of  self-reproach. 

This  alone  would  well  repay  the  effort.  How  much  more  the 
awakening  to  the  glorious  spectacle  "  which  flamed  in  the  fore- 
head of  the  morning  sky the  spectacle  of  a  nation  rising  from 
its  trials  and  its  dangers  fresher  and  stronger  than  before  ;  more 
perfect  in  its  unity,  more  fervent  in  its  patriotism,  and  invigor- 
ated by  the  very  struggle  which  had  threatened  its  integrity  and 
its  life. 

In  this  triumph,  in  this  regeneration,  each  and  all  find  their 
sufficient,  nay  more,  their  abundant  reward,  for  much  of  what 
were  otherwise  but  hard,  dry  drudgery — a  drudgery  performed 
in  somewhat  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  bravest  or  the  most  gifted 
performs  what  were  else  a  menial  office  for  a  kinsman  or  a 
friend. 

So  has  it  been  with  ns.  Our  country,  always  nearest  our 
hearts,  now  doubly  dear  that  she  is  suffering  and  torn  with 
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strife  ;  Our  Country  !"  always  before  our  eyes  in  the  happy 
legend  of  our  Society;  our  country!  sanctified  and  hallowed 
by  the  blood  of  friends  and  kinsmen  !  What  labor  could  we 
begrudge  her?  what  toil  avoid  that  would  make  the  noble 
mother  happier  or  stronger. 

IS"or  is  this  the  only  triumph  in  which  this  Society  may  claim 
a  share.  It  ha^  played  an  active  and  important  part  in  the  great 
struggle  of  ideas.  From  its  birth  it  has  never  wavered  in  its 
convictions  on  the  great  question  of  the  freedom  of  man ;  and 
now,  just  as  it  closes  this  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  the 
Liberty  which  stands  upon  the  Capitol  has  sounded  the  glorious 
trump  of  universal  freedom,  and  the  continent  shakes  beneath 
the  shouts  of  glad  tidings,  and  the  reverberating  peals  which 
ocean  flings  back  to  ocean,  and  granite  hill  to  silver  mountain, 
as  State  after  State  ratifies,  amid  the  applause  of  a  people,  the 
blessings  of  a  race,  the  approbation  of  mankind,  and  beneath  the 
approving  smiles  of  a  righteous  and  benignant  God,  the  just 
decree. 

It  would  seem  that  the  work  for  which  the  Society  was  or- 
ganized was  here  well  nigh  accomplished,  but  this  w^ould 
be  an  unwise,  nay,  more,  an  unsafe  conclusion.  Great  social 
changes  are  not  made  by  decrees,  be  they  ever  so  wise  or  just. 
The  written  law  may  inaugurate,  but  cannot  efiect  the  change. 
All  political  and  social  changes  are  gradual.  Even  those  which 
seem  the  most  sudden  are  the  result  of  remote  and  long  acting 
causes. 

The  master  and  the  slave  have  changed  not  only  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  their  own  conditions ;  their  natures 
must  also  undergo  some  change,  to  suit  their  new  condition. 

Here  again  the  Society  finds  a  fitting  field  for  labor.  It  may 
do  much  to  reunite  tliese  discordant  elements ;  to  make  that 
easy  which  now  seems  so  hard  and  difiicult.  It  may  point  out, 
in  some  measure,  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  each  by 
the  change,  and  drawing  from  the  lessons  of  national  history 
and  national  experience  what  is  suited  to  their  special  case,  may 
aid  in  the  reorganization  of  society  on  a  new  and  mutually 
profitable  basis. 

Nor  should  the  Society  forget  the  eloquent  appeal  of  the 
French  liberals,  through  the  pen  of  Gasparin,  to  the  nobler 


feelings  of  our  people,  or  the  loving  kindness  with  which  they 
pointed  out  to  us  the  patli  of  duty  in  the  future,  in  that  mem- 
orable letter  which  makes  one  of  the  series  of  publications  of  the 
Society. 

The  war  has  not  yet  reached  its  end,  though  the  end  is  now 
in  view. 

The  duties  which  it  imposes,  a  branch  of  which  we  have 
openly  and  solemnly  assumed  to  ourselves,  are  still  unfinished. 
To  us  it  still  remains  to  watch  over  and  preserve  the  health  of 
public  opinion,  to  show  forth  the  true  needs  and  issues  of  the 
struggle,  and  to  keep  ever  present  to  the  view  of  the  people,  in 
success  as  in  disaster,  the  glorious  future,  when  from  North  to 
South,  and  East  to  West,  each  heart  as  well  as  each  lip  shall  pay 
its  homage  to  the  national  authority. 

There  will,  therefore,  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  and  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  Society. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  have  been 
large.  33  pamphlets,  containing  673  pages  of  printed  matter, 
have  been  issued,  at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000. 

Of  these,  470,000  have  been  distributed,  besides  45,000  ex- 
changes. 

The  kindly  relations  established  with  the  Loyal  Publicatiok 
Society  of  Kevv  England  have  been  agreeably  maintained,  and 
publications  and  opinions  have  been  constantly  interchanged,  to 
mutual  advantage. 

The  A  rmy  and  Navy  Journal,  originated  under  the  care  of 
the  Society,  has  proved  a  complete  success,  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Church,  one  of  its  active  members. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  has  been  recently  turned  to  the 
collection  of  a  complete  set  of  pamphlets  connected  with  the 
war,  and  large  contributions  have  been  already  made  by  the 
membei-s. 

Congratulating  the  Society  on  its  past  success,  and  in  the 
confident  hope  that  it  will  not  abandon  the  labor  until  it' 
objects  have  been  fully  accomplished,  the  foregoing  report  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

By  their  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  AUSTIN  STEYENS,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

New  York,  February  10th,  1865. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

LOYAL  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY. 


The  Committee  on  Publications  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  to  direct  this  branch  of  its  operations,  and  under  whose 
personal  supervision  its  publications  have  been  since  issued, 
consists  of — 

James  McKaye,  Chairman. 
Grosvenor  P.  Lowrey,  John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 

Dr.  Frederick  Schiitz  Charles  Astor  Bristed, 

George  P.  Putnam,  Theodore  G.  Glaubensklee. 

The  President  of  the  Society  and  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, during  its  first  year.  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  has  also  been  a 
constant  participant  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee,  and 
to  his  wisdom,  experience,  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Society,  whatever  of  good  it  may  have  accomplished  in 
the  past  season  of  political  excitement,  is  largely  due. 

The  Committee  has  held  (30)  thirty  sessions.  There  have 
been  presented  for  its  consideration  (63)  sixty-three  documents. 

Under  a  rule  adopted  by  the  Committee  at  an  early  meeting, 
each  one  of  the  documents  thus  submitted  was  referred  to  a 
Special  Committee,  and  their  rejDorts,  in  writing,  may  be  found 
on  the  files  of  the  Society. 

Of  the  various  articles  of  manuscripts  and  printed  matter,  (36) 
thirty-six  have  been  reported  upon  favorably,  and  passed  into 


the  charge  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  publication  under 
the  rules.    Of  these  there  were  : 

1  Eeport  of  Proceedings  of  the  Loyal  Publication  Society, 

First  Year. 

3  original  articles  prepared  for  the  Committee. 

8  compilations  with  introductions  and  commentaries,  by 
members  of  the  Committee. 

4  German  and  Dutch  translations,  by  the  Committee. 

2  original  articles  first  printed  by  the  Society. 

8  reprints  from  stereotype  plates,  presented  to  the  Society. 
7  reprints  of  speeches  and  other  documents. 
1  a  collection  of  patriotic  songs  designed  for  the  use  of 
soldiers  and  hospitals. 
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Nine  Broadsides  were  also  issued,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
above  named  divisions,  and  which  were  intended  for  and 
received  a  large  circulation  during  the  political  campaign. 

The  following  table  presents  the  numbers  of  the  series  and 
the  titles  under  which  the  pamphlets  have  been  issued : 

List  of  Publications — Second  Year. 

Kumbers.  Titles.  Number  of  pages. 

44.  Proceedings  of  First  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 

Loyal  Publication  Society,  February  13,  1864. . .  24 

45.  Finances  and  Resources  of  the  United  States.  By 

H,  G.  Stebbins   22 

46.  How  the  War  Commenced.  From  Cincinnati  Daili/ 

Commercial   16 

47.  Result  of  Serf  Emancipation  in  Russia   8 

48.  Resources  of  the  United  States.    By  S.  B.  Rugglcs,  30 

49.  Patriotic  Songs.    A  collection  by  G.  P.  Putnam. . .  24 

50.  The  Constitution  Vindicated.    James  A.  Hamilton.  12 

51.  No  Property  in  Man.    Charles  Sumner   24 

62.  Rebellion,  Slavery,  and  Peace    XT,  G,  Upham,, . .  24 
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53.  How  the  War  Commenced.    (German  Translation) 

for  the  South.    By  Dr.  F.  Schutz   16 

64.  Our  Burden  and  Our  Strength.    David  A.  Wells,  39 

65.  Emancipated  Slave  and  His  Master.   German  Trans- 

lation.)   By  Dr.  F,  Schutz^  for  the  Society   32 

56.  The  Assertions  of  a  Secessionist.  Alex.  H.  Stephens  8 
67,  Growler's  Income  Tax.  By  T.  S.  Arthur,  Phil...  4 
58.  Emancipated  Slave  and  his  Master.  James  McKaye^ 

L.  P.  S   88 

69.  Lincoln  or  McClellan.  (German.   By  Francis  Lieher,  4 

60.  Peace  through  Victory.     Sermon.)    By  Rev.  J,  P. 

Thompson   16 

61.  Sherman  vs.  Hood.    Broadside.    By  the  Secretary.  4 

62.  The  War  for  the  Union.    By  William  Swinton.. .  20 

63.  Letter  on  McClellan's  Nomination.    jfiTon.  Oerrit 

Smith   16 

64.  Letters  of  Loyal  Soldiers.   Parts  1,  2,  3,  4.  By  the 

Secretary   16 

65.  Submissionists  and  their  Record  Parts  1  and  2.  By 

the  Secretary   8 

66.  Coercion  Completed,  or  Treason  Triumphant.  By 

John  C.  Hamilton   28 

67.  Lincoln  or  McClellan  (English).    By  Francis  Lieher  8 

68.  The   Cowards'   Convention.     By    Charles  Astor 

Bristed   16 

69.  Whom  do  the  English  wish  Elected  ?  By  Frederick 

Milne  Edge  ,  4 

70.  Collection  of  Letters  from  Europe.    By  G.  P.  Put- 

nam, L.  P.  S   28 

71.  Lincoln  or  McClellan,  (Dutch  Translation)   4 

72.  Address  of  Dr.  Schutz,  at  Philadelphia,  October  5, 

1865   12 

73.  Address  of  N.  G.  Taylor  on  Loyalty  and  Sufferings 

of  East  Tennessee   32 

74.  The  Slave  Power.    By      C.  Hamilton   24 

75.  The  Great  Issue.    Address  by  John  Jay   32 

76.  Narrative  of  Sufferings  of  U.  S.  Prisoners  of  War  in 

the  hands  of  Rebel  Authorities.    By  U.  S.  Sani- 
tary Commission  ,   92 

77.  Address  on  Secession.    Delivered  by  Dr.  Lieher  in 

South  Carolina  in  1851   12 


34  pamphlets  pages  697 


For  List  of  Publications  of  First  Year,  see  last  page  of  this 
p  amphlet. 

The  sizes  of  the  several  pamphlets  have  been  as  follows : 


1  pamphlet  of  92  pages   92  pages. 

1  "  39  "     39  " 

1  "  38  "    38  " 

3  "  32  "    96  " 

1  "  30  "    30  " 

2  "  28  "    56  " 

4  "  24  "    96  " 

1  "  22  "    22  " 

1  "  20  "    20  " 

6  "  16  "    96  " 

3  "  12  "    36  " 

4  "  8  "    32  " 

5  "  4  "    20  " 

34  697 


In  the  aggregate  697  pages  of  printed  matter  exclusive  of 
covers. 

The  foregoing  statement  shows  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
literary  labor  performed  by  the  Committee,  but  it  is  due  to 
them  to  record  that  their  attention  to  the  work  with  which  they 
were  charged,  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  liours  of  their 
attendance  at  stated  meetings  or  of  their  study  at  their  homes. 
During  the  entire  summer,  and  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  Presi- 
dential Election,  there  was  hardly  a  day  when  some  of  its  mem- 
bers did  not  spend  hours  in  superintending  and  aiding  in  the 
correction  of  proof,  the  distribution  of  documents,  and  in  the 
general  correspondence  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee,  while  submitting  to  the  approval  of  the 
Society,  this  record  of  their  past  action,  cannot  allow  the 
opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing  their  hearty  congratu- 
lation to  their  fellow  laborers  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  to  the  generous  contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  Society 
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on  the  achievement  of  the  result  for  which  it  was  organized, 
and  for  which  all  and  in  common  have  so  earnestly  labored 
and  so  devoutly  prayed ;  the  establishment  of  a  sound  healthy 
sentiment  on  public  affairs ;  the  welding  together  of  discordant 
and  disintegrating  opinions  ;  the  development  of  a  noble 
patriotism  and  national  spirit;  and  finally  the  passage  of  the 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  our  country  forever  abolish- 
ing the  accursed  demoralizing  and  aristocratic  institution  of 
slavery  from  our  policy  and  our  land. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  McKAYE, 

Chairman. 

Geo.  p.  Lowret, 

Secretary. 

New  York^  ^th  February^  1865. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


The  Executive  Committee  respectfully  presents  the  following 
report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

The  Committee  constituted  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  con- 
sisted of— 

William  T.  Blodgett,  Chairman, 
Christian  E.  Detmold,  Charles  Butler, 

Geo.  Gibbs,  J.  Butler  Wright, 

Sinclair  Tousey,  Le  Grand  B.  Cannon, 

Geo.  Bliss,  Jr. 

Two  months  since,  Mr.  Geo.  Gibbs  resigned  as  a  member  of 
this  Committee,  in  consequence  of  an  intonded  absence  from  the 
city.  He  has  been  associated  with  this  Committee  since  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  and  has  been  one  of  its  most  useful 
and  active  members. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  Committee  are  due  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  his  attendance  at  its  meetings,  and  for 
the  active  assistance  he  has  rendered  the  Committee  in  cor- 
dially seconding  all  its  efforts. 

The  Presidential  election  occurring  during  the  past  year,  the 
occasion  has  been  opportune  to  develop  the  usefulness  of  the 
Society,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  its  publications 
have  exercised  an  important  influence. 

Although  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee 
have  slightly  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  the  increased 
2 
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cost  of  paper  and  pnnting  have  made  its  resources  comparatively 
less  ;  but  by  printing  cheap  editions  of  some  of  the  publications 
best  calculated  for  popular  reading,  the  number  distributed  has 
exceeded  by  nearly  one-fifth  that  of  the  preceding  year.  These 
cheap  editions,  distributed  chiefly  among  the  TJ.  S.  Hospitals, 
were,  JS'o.  46—"  How  the  War  Commenced,"  in  English  and 
German,  and  No.  49 — Patriotic  Songs both  highly  popular 
pamphlets. 

The  series  of  publications  has  been  less  by  ten  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  but  for  some  of  the  numbers  there  has  been 
a  very  great  demand,  and  large  quantities  have  been  printed. 
Of  No.  54—"  Our  Burden  and  Our  Strength,"  a  pamphlet  of  40 
pages,  and  Ko.  56,  an  abridgment  of  the  celebrated  speech  of 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  have  been  printed. 

The  total  number  of  documents  distributed  by  the  Society  is 
470,000,  (being  70,000  more  than  the  previous  year,)  at  an  ex- 
penditure, including  all  contingent  expenses  of  ($11,793  23) 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  and 
23  cents. 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  the  Presidential  election,  a  pack- 
age of  documents  was  daily  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
to  be  distributed  by  a  gentleman  who,  by  permission-,  visited  the 
field  for  this  special  purpose.  The  Committee  believe  they  were 
carefully  distributed  and  proved  very  useful. 

All  the  TJ.  S.  Military  Hospitals  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and 
most  of  those  in  this  State,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  in  and 
around  Washington  city,  have  been  regularly  supplied. 

Numerous  State  committees,  clubs,  and  associations,  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  publications  of  this  Society.  In  some 
cases  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  printing  has  been  paid,  but  pub- 
lications have  always  been  sent  in  excess  of  such  cost. 


The  proportion  sent  to  the  various  States  was  as  follows : 


Few  York  City  120,075 

State  of  Kew  York  '  83,175 

Washington  City.  The  Army  and  U.  S.  Hospitals, .  •  •  51,700 

Indiana   49,000 

New  Jersey   32,000 

Pennsylvania  •   26,300 

lUinois   19,500 

Ohio   18,700 

Massachusetts   10,600 

Delaware   7,500 

Virginia   6,700 

Connecticut .  •   6,500 

Louisiana   6,500 

Kentucky   6,500 

Maryland   3,500 

Other  States   16,000 

Europe   7,000 


470,250 


The  recipients  have  been,  through  express  and  mail : 

U.  S.  Hospitals  3,032 

Private  individuals  2,300 

Editors   730 


Clubs,  Leagues,  and  Political  Associations.  326 

6,388 

The  sales  of  the  publications  have  increased  during  the  past 
year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
showing  an  excess  of  nearly  $1,200  over  those  of  1863. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  John 
HoEY,  of  Adams'  Express  Company,  whose  liberality  has  en- 
abled the  Committee  to  distribute  thousands  of  documents  they 
could  have  sent  through  no  other  channel,  without  a  large  ex- 
penditure to  the  Society. 
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Complete  sets  of  our  publications  were  sent  to  eminent  per- 
sons in  Europe :  these  were  cordially  acknowledged  in  lettera 
expressive  of  great  sympathy  for  the  national  cause ;  these  letters 
were  printed,  and  form  l^o.  70  of  the  series  of  publications. 
Five  thousand  copies  of  the  pamphlet  "  Our  Burden  and  our 
Strength  "  have  been  sent  for  distribution  to  the  Union  and 
Emancipation  Societies  of  London  and  Manchester,  and  to  the 
liberal  clubs  in  Great  Britain.  Receipt  of  these  has  been  ac- 
knowledged, with  assurance  that  the  pamphlets  were  carefully 
distributed,  and  had  a  j)owerful  influence  in  correcting  the  pre- 
judices existing  on  the  great  issues  now  distracting  om-  country. 

The  menibers  of  the  Committee  desire  to  express  their  grati- 
fication at  the  great  cordiality  and  unanimity  with  which  the 
oj)erations  of  the  Society  have  been  conducted,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge their  obligations  to  the  Publication  Committee,  whose 
labors  have  enabled  them  to  issue  a  series  of  publications  so  meri- 
torious and  creditable. 

This  Society  was  organized  to  counteract  the  baneful  influ- 
ences of  publications  which  were  at  the  time  .insidious  and 
dangerous ;  but  which  might  at  this  time  be  transferred  to  loyal 
pages,  as  specimens  of  delusive  fallacies  and  sophistries,  now  ex- 
ploded, like  the  associations  from  whence  they  emanated. 

The  Loyal  Publication  Society  has  now  become  a  recognized 
element  in  diflusing  loyal  and  valuable  information  on  the  great 
questions  which  agitate  the  country.  Some  characteristic  ex- 
tracts from  letters  received  by  it  are  appended  to  this  report, 
and  show  how  its  efibrts  are  appreciated.  During  the  coming 
year  the  eflbrts  and  influences  of  the  Society  will  continue  to 
be  directed  to  counteract  all  treasonable  teachings  calculated  to 
weaken  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  people  in  the  suppoi't  of  our 
Government.  It  will  be  our  desire  to  present  to  the  public  pub- 
lications prepared  for  this  Society  by  the  leading  minds  of  the 
country. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  T.  BLODGETT, 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 
Charles  Pontez,  Secre  ary^ro  teinjpore. 
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Extracts  feom  Letters. 
From  tlie  Union  State  Central  Committee^  Indianapolis. 
"  The  Committee  is  under  great  obligations  for  the  kindness 
and  assistance  of  your  Society.    Please  tender  the  kind  regards 
of  the  officers  of  this  Committee  to  the  officers  of  your  So- 
ciety." 


Frmn  HerMmer  Co.^  iV^.  Z".,  Jan'y  25^A,  1865. 

"  I  am  under  great  obligations  to  you  for  the  publications 
you  have  sent  me.  I  have  found  these  tracts  of  great  impor- 
tance to  me  in  preparing  sermons,  addresses,  and  for  reading  at 
the  meeting  of  our  Loyal  Leagues. 

"  I  know  also  that  they  have  exerted  a  very  powerful  influ- 
ence in  our  rural  lodges. 

"  I  spent  some  weeks  last  summer  with  our  soldiers  before 
Petersburg,  and  I  found  that  your  publications  were  gladly 
received  by  both  privates  and  officers.  Their  replies  were, 
*  Thank  yon,  this  is  just  what  I  want,  where  can  I  get  them  V 

"  I  know  that  the  Society  has  done  a  noble  work ;  you  doubt- 
less hear  this  often,  but  pardon  me  if  I  add  what  I  have  seen 
and  do  know. 

"  Your  work  is  not  yet  done,  you  have  witnessed  one  triumph 
greater  than  the  world  has  ever  seen  before  ;  and  to  bring  this 
"about  your  Society  has  done  much  by  furnishing  information  of 
a  character  so  soul  elevating  and  reliable.  Much  is  yet  to  be 
done ;  when  peace  shall  return  there  must  be  a  re-establishment 
of  the  true  principles  of  a  republican  government.  It  is  my 
prayer,  that  God  will  still  give  success  to  your  efforts." 


From  Fvansville,  Indiana, 
"  You  have  the  thanks  of  the  Loyal  League  for  this  donation. 
More  than  this,  the  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Loyal  Publication  Society,  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  so 
efficiently  superintended  its  management. 

The  influence  of  their  publications  in  this  Congressional 
dis'rict  has  been  very  decide  J,  tending  powerfully  to  reduce  the 
copperhead  majority^  which  has  always  reigned  supreme." 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO  THE 

LOYAL  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 

From  February  IZth,  1864,  to  February  IZth,  1865. 


Geo.  C.  Ward,  Treas   $1,000  CO 

Morris  Ketclmm   850  00 

Jas.McKaye   500  00 

James  Lenox   500  00 

G.  C.Ward   404  94 

Le  Grand  B.  Cannon   400  00 

a  V.  S.  Roosevelt   250  00 

W.  C.  Bryant  &  Co   250  00 

I.  Henderson   250  00 

William  C.  Church   250  00 

C.  E.  Detmold   225  00 

Jonathan  Sturges   200  00 

B.  II.  Hutton   200  00 

A.  Eobinson   200  00 

G.  B.  De  Forest   200  00 

Chas.  Butler   .175  00 

A.  T.  Stewart   150  00 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co   100  00 

W.  T.  Blodgett   125  00 

BL  W.  T.  Mali   125  00 

J.  Butler  Wright   100  00 

J.  S.  Schultz   100  00 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co   100  00 

James  A.  Eoosevelt   100  00 


Carried  forward   $6,754  94 
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Brought  forward   $6,Y54  94 

Levi  P.  Morton   100  00 

C.  A.  Bristed   110  00 

A.  Gracie  King   100  00 

Saml.  Wetmore  ,   100  00 

John  C.  Green   1 00  00 

Williams  &  Guion   100  00 

George  Griswold   100  00 

Jos.  Tuckerman   100  00 

M.  O.  Roberts   100  00 

Joseph  Sampson   100  00 

D.  G.  Bacon   100  00 

Easton  &  Co   100  00 

W.  H.  Webb   100  00 

B.  L.  Kennedy   100  00 

W.  D.  Thompson   100  00 

J.  D.  Wolfe   100  00 

Geo.  Opdjke   100  00 

Jas.  A.  Hamilton   76  00 

E.  H.  McCnrdy   50  00 

T.  B.Coddington   50  00 

Peter  Cooper   50  00 

Wm.  H.  Fogg   50  00 

Spofford,  Tileston  &  Co   50  00 

C.  A.  Heckscher   50  00 

Griffith  Thomas   50  00 

J.  M.  Fiske..   50  00 

E.  W.  Hooper   50  00 

Howard  Potter   50  00 

Spragne  &  Cooper   50  00 

DavulHows   50  00 

Thomas  N.  Dale   50  00 

W.  B.  Smith   50  00 

S.  McLean  &  Co   50  00 

L.  W.  Bonney   50  00 

W.  E.  Dodge,  Jr   50  00 


Carried  forward 


$9,390 


94 


25 

Brought  forward   $9,390  94 

William  Curtis  ISToyes   60  00 

Geo.  T.  Strong   50  00 

John  A.  Stevens   60  00 

O.  K.  King   60  00 

John  F.Gray   35  00 

Geo.  B.  Satterlee   30  00 

Gerrit  Smith   gO  00 

J.  C.  Lord   25  00 

C.  Griffiths   25  00 

K  Fisher   25  00 

H.  D.Sedgwick   25  00 

A.  K  Lawrence,,   25  00 

G.  Albinola   25  00 

W.  H.  Breeden   25  00 

E.  B.  Wesley   25  00 

Geo.  W.  Hatch   25  00 

Joseph  Eipley   25  00 

F.  H.  Delano   25  00 

K.  Chandler   25  00 

Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co   26  00 

E.  11.  Bowne   25  00 

Hanbury  Smith   25  00 

Henry  E.  Pierrepont   25  00 

Edgar  Ketchum   26  00 

Geo.  C.Collins   25  00 

Geo.  S.  Stephenson   25  00 

Handy  ctlloadly   25  00 

B.  W.  Weston...   25  00 

J.  H.  Abeel   25  00 

J.E.  Wylic   25  00 

L.  Francis   25  00 

W.  H.  Hoppin   25  00 

Bacon  &  Hyde   25  00 

H.  T.  Moore   25  00 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr   25  00 


Carried  forward.,  $10,385  94 


26 

Brought  forward.  $10,385  94 

C.  Carow   25  00 

John  Jay   25  00 

Bogert  &  Kneeland   25  00 

J.  Mattison   25  00 

E.  S.  Sherman   25  00 

J.  F.  Butterworth   25  00 

O.  D.  Swan   25  00 

Henry  Marquand     25  00 

O.  Haggerty   25  00 

K  M.  Hunt   25  00 

J.  a  Brown   25  00 

Sinclair  Tousey   25  00 

Gusta^us  Schwab   25  00 

F.  Kuhne   25  00 

W.  Seligman   25  00 

E.  C.  Cowdin   25  00 

J.  E.  Williams   25  00 

O.  S.  Strong   25  00 

W.  Borden   25  00 

H.  Clews..   25  00 

Blakely  Wilson   25  00 

Marcus  Spring   25  00 

B.  D.  Silliman  ■   25  00 

Robert  Winthrop   25  00 

Geo.M.  Hatch   25  00 

W.  A.  Smith   25  00 

Geo.  Palen  &  Co   25  00 

W.  F.  Carey   25  00 

Geo.  Collins   25  00 

W.  M.  Evarts   25  00 

C.  H.  Tiffany....   25  00 

Geo,  Bliss,  Jr   25  00 

White  &  Douglass   25  00 

Francis  Lieber   25  00 


Carried  forward  $11,235  M 
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Brought  forward  $11,235  94 

S.  Aloffsen   20  00 

Cash   20  00 

J.  K.  Hull   20  00 

H.  T.  Ingalls   20  00 

E.  P.  Cowles   20  00 

D.  B.  Eaton   15  00 

K.  YanPelt   10  00 

J.  Green  Pearson   10  00 

C.  Baker   10  00 

David  Hoadley   10  00 

S.  T.  Skidmore....   10  00 

C.  B.Krievals  ,   10  00 

Geo.  E.  UnderhiU   10  00 

Chas.  S.  Smith   10  00 

E.  S.  Yan  Winkle   10  00 

J.  C.Hamilton   10  00 

H.  J.  Brooks  &  Co   10  00 

Geo.  H.  Foster   10  00 

Geo.  Lee   10  00 

D.  Yan  Nostrand   10  00 

M.  G.Baldwin   10  00 

Geo.  P.  Putnam   10  00 

J.  C.  Carter   10  00 

G.  W.  Brackenridge   10  00 

G.  T.  Goddard   5  00 

J.  Hess   5  00 

H.  Howland   5  00 

B.  C.  Wandell   5  00 

W.  J.  Palmer   5  00 

W.  W.  Franklin   6  00 

E.  P.  Bray   5  00 

A.  H.  Arnoux   5  00 

S.  P.  Nash   5  00 

B.  G.  Arnold   5  00 

J.  Edgar   5  00 

W.  H.  Anthon   5  00 


Carried  forward   ^ ........ .  $11^590  94 
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Brought  forward  $11,590  94 

J.  Frye   5  00 

A.  M.  Coffin   5  00 

Murray  IIofFman   5  00 

J.  K  Balestier   5  00 

J.  Lane   6  00 

Mr.  McCabe   5  00 


$11,620  94 

MOEEIS  KETCHUM, 

Treasui'er. 

New  York,  Feb.  8th,  1865. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS.— FIEST  YEAR. 
February  14,  1863,     February  13,  1864. 

No.  1.  Future  of  the  North  West.    By  Robert  Dale  Owen. 

2.  Echo  from  the  Army.    Extracts  from  Letters  of  Soldiers. 

3.  Union  Mass  Meeting,  Cooper  Institute,  March  6,  1863.  Speeches 

of  Brady y  Van  Buren,  &c. 

4.  Three  Voices :  the  Soldier,  Farmer  and  Poet. 

5.  Voices  from  the  Army.    Letters  and  Resolutions  of  Soldiers. 

6.  Northern  True  Men.    Addresses  of  Connecticut  Soldiers — Extracts 

from  Richmond  Journals. 

7.  Speech  of  Majur-General  Butler.    Academy  of  Music,  New  York, 
•    April  2,  18G3. 

8.  Separation ;  War  without  End.    Ed.  Lahoulaye. 

9.  The  Venom  and  the  Antidote.    Copperhead  declarations.  Soldiers' 

Letters. 

10.  A  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  Loyal  Women  of  the  United 

States,  by  One  of  Themselves.    Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland. 

11.  No  Failure  for  the  North.    Atlantic  Monthly. 

12.  Address  to  King  Cotton. .  Eugene  Pelletan. 

13.  How  a  Free  People  conduct  a  long  War.  StilU. 

14.  The  Preservation  of  the  Union,  a  National  Economic  Necessity. 

15.  Elements  of  Discords  in  Secessia.    By   William  Alexander,  Esq.j 

of  Texas. 

16.  No  Party  now,  but  all  for  our  Country.    Francis  Lieher. 

17.  The  Cause  of  the  War.    Col  Charles  Anderson. 

18.  Opinions  of  the  early  Presidents  and  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic 

vipon  Slavery,  and  upon  Negroes  as  Men  and  Soldiers. 

19.  ©iiiljeit  tinb  Ivci\)tiu  r^on  Hermann  Hafter. 

20.  Military  Despotism  I  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  1  &c. 

21.  Letter  addressed  to  the  Opera-House  Meeting,  Cincinnati.  By 

Col.  Charles  Anderson. 

22.  Emancipation  is  Peace.    By  Robert  Dale  Owen. 

23.  Letter  of  Peter  Cooper  on  Slave  Emancipation. 

24.  Patriotism.    Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Jos.  Fransioli,  of  St.  Peter's 

(Catholic)  Church,  Brooklyn. 

25.  The  Conditions  of  Reconstruction,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen. 

26.  Letter  to  the  President,  by  Gen.  A.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Texas. 

27.  Nullification  and  Compromise  :  a  Retrospective  View.    By  John 

Mason  Williams. 

28.  The  Death  of  Slavery.  "Letter  from  Peter  Cooper  to  Gov.  Seymour. 

29.  Slavery  Plantations  and  the  Yeomanry.    Francis  Lieber. 

30.  Rebel  Conditions  of  Peace.   Extracts  from  Richmond  Journals. 
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No.  31.  Address  of  the  Loyal  Leagues,  Utica,  October  20,  1863. 

32.  "War  Power  of  the  President — Summary  Imprisonment.  By 

/.  Heermans. 

33.  The  Two  Ways  of  Treason. 

34.  The  Monroe  Doctrine.    By  Edward  Everett,  &c. 

35.  The  Arguments  of  Secessionists.    Francis  Lieber. 

36.  Prophecy  and  Fulfillment.    Letter  of  A.  H.  Stephens — Address  of 

E.  W.  Gantt. 

37.  How  the  South  Kejected  Compromise,  &c.   Speech  of  Mr.  Chase 

in  Peace  Conference  of  1861. 

38.  Letters  on  our  National  Struggle.    By  Brigadier- General  Thomas 

Francis  Meagher. 

39.  Bible  View  of  Slavery,  by  John  H.  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the 

Diocese  of  Vermont.    Examined  by  Henry  Drisler. 

40.  The  Conscription  Act :  a  Series  of  Articles.  By  Geo.  B.  Butler,  N.  Y, 

41.  Reponse  de  MM.  De  Gasparin,  Laboulaye,  &c. 

42.  Reply  of  Messrs.  Gasparin,  Laboulaye,  and  others. 

43.  ^nttoort  ^cx  §txxtn  ?De  (©asparin,  Cabonla^e,  iHartin, 

docljin,  an  hie  Cojial  J^ational  league. 


